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1. The Hindu Nésan, of the 29th Decemb | 
_ _ The Tanjore ‘District Board Bo ont Railwa ‘es 
ee ag frequently, and reg 
e than ten years since the railway war | 
‘precaution as an aloe or wire fencing has not been 
(k) General. 


. The Ravi, of the 27th December, says :—* It 
Self-Government. 


of India to consider whether the | 
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themselves. Self-Government fter al 
rest practically in the hands of a few educated men. » 
of 30 crores in India, educated men are only 1 per cent. 


this small minority, those who, are competent to conduct the affa 
overnment will be comparatively very few. 


ment wiil undoubted ve itself into an arbi r 
eventually reduce India to the position of Russia. Hence it_ 
beneficial to. introduce haphazard all the changes at. 
and privileges "must slowly and gradually be acquired and 

must become ‘acquainted, to a considerable extent, wi 
bap geen ee % 

‘he people of India, clamouring for ind 
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themselves granted liberty and privileges to their own 
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their widows ? en they are unwillin 
a helpless widow, who is born and bro 
alien rulers should hesitate to grant Se 5 
who clamour for political pri are indeed slaves to social ms, at 
until they free themselves from the bonds of such slavery, they will not 
fit to enjoy political privileges.” a, 
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missionaries are 8 all over the world like r 

necessary that the Mussalman rulers also should use | 
propagate the true religion of Islam throughout 

of the several continents. 


Voices or Tavta,; 
Dec. 19th, 1906. 
'___Vaisya at Dwarapudi, a 
drapuram taluk, Géddvari district, states that Rao Bahs 
of Police, who was specially deputed to investigate | 
great tact and intelligence and apprehended the cul 
evidence. Indeed, there is no doubt that such hor 
to take place in these days, go to prove want of care 
part of the police. 
(d) Education. 
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, The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd 


om European 
The Amir of Afghanistan and a 
the British power. opinion th 


Russia and Great Britain were eager to swallow Persia. 
well-nigh impossible, since a popular Government has been 
that land. The British have had a similar object in regard to 
also, and would have realised it had it not been for the vigilanc 
Amir Abdurrahman. We caution the present Amir to exercise the same 
vigilance. Else he will lose his independence. Weare sure that d 
stay in Calcutta the British authorities will slyly moot the question | 
railways and introducing the post and telegraph systems in Afgl 
Persuaded by the honourable and flattering treatment accorded to hiz , he 
may possibly yield. But, if he does, he is no longer an independent king. 
We counsel him never to sanction the opening of railways in his country. 
It is enough for Afghanistan if it attains as much civilization as can be got 
without railways. Or, if railways be thought necessary, the Ami 
invest his own money in laying them ; and, if he has not got the: 
he had better be quiet till money is available, 
2. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the 28th January 
an : in . English :—The f India from 
K Lied en Amir of yore have always been linked with those of the 
Ce eee _trans-Indus regions. We siall not here t 
notice of events of passing influence forming the sweeping and retreati 
irruptions into India of more distant foreigners,who came and went thi 
Afghanistan, since. that country lies in the tract of every invader 
from west and north and contains easily-passable mor 
as gates into this country. Mark the common phi 
India”, and of the Persian occupation of India unc 
had also to track through the Afghan land toward 
first Ariyans, the ancestors of the modern Hin 
in Afghanistan the name of Gandhari, wife of D; 
Kourus, is best remembered with that of the city of. 
From the days of Subuktageen to the death ¢ 
orl, otherwise called Ber istax 
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» presence of the sanctified Afgl jesty was perceived on the 
platform city at this August feast. Does not a 
ruler so wide awake in notions and of such delicate perception, merit the 
good-will and remembrance of all men of whatever race and of whatever 
country they be? Afghanistan is the buffer State between the Russian power 
of Turkistan and the British power in Ind powerful in itself with all its 


sinews fi a vigorous and health dition. It cannot 
without observation of ast imports nce Afghanistan and the weal of 
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I].— Home ADMINISTRATION, oo 
(a) Police. 
AREA 8. The Desabhimani, of the pe January, sate 
Jan. 26th, 1907. : intment of Deputy Super- sagt ae ia ed tee 
ern & Fee tendents of Police, and | 
these men the status of the family to which they belong 
entered into the consideration of the Government”. Ag ‘ 
necessarily follows that a gifted father has a gifted son”, this 
favour of ‘this system of recruitment ”, though it admits “ that h 
one of the elements that may be taken into consideration in 
men to high posts”. is paper recommends the claims 
Muhamms Khan and Appu Kao of South Arcot to be 
_ Superintendents of Police on the score of “ proved merit 
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(4), Local and Municipal. 
Guaxe-vie ARERAR, .. The Shame-ul-Akhbar, of the 28th January, in 
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Madras nas * 
Jan. 28th, 1907. ue of the Local Government to 
The butchers’ strike in Madras, 44, residents of Madras in. 
butchers’ strike, observes that the reply is very vague, 
butchers appealed to the Madras Corporation against the 
they received a reply to the effect that the Corporation 
in the matter as the tax had been raised conformably to 
in the Government Act. Should the Corporation an 
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Swamuscras, = 9. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th January, says:—Last 
Jan. 28th, i907, Mr. ee 
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Mr. Morle ke in the Honse 
Morley ‘ te wee eS Bese Ming h the Indian Br 
that he was ready to act according to the graci 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria in the matter 
places of position and tryst affecting! the administration of 
then many an occasion has arisen when an Indian might be 
above manner. But on all these occasions Mr. Morley has | 
the footsteps of his predecessors and preferred Englishmen 
have alrea iy written about the appointment of Mr, 'l'. Mor 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India. Mr. Morley 
given another ‘vacant seat to an Englishman. We have not m 
inst this latter nomination, seeing that the seat was that of t 
ember. But there are some other vacancies yet, and still othe 
to occur in the future. Two of these were, according to the rum 
in the Press, to be filled up. by Messrs. R. C. Dutt and Amir Ali. 
uite another rumour is abroad. It is reported that Mr. Morley} 
e existing Members of his Council as to the advisability of adm 
the two distinguished sons of India named above, that these | 
ainst such a measure, and that, therefore, Mr. Morley is hesita 
embers are persons who formerly were high officials in In 
ough at present, in addition to their pension, they get a salary foi 
membership, are yet ungrateful to the country to which they are thus 
indebted, and are always bent upon obstructing the progress of that o 
We cannot for one moment su that Mr. Morley was not a 
fact. That, being aware of it, as we contend he is, 4 
Opinion of his present Councillors is, in our view, a proof. 
not the courage to act according to his own intentions 
case, has only been in quest ¢ ~The Secre 
bound by law to consult the M 
in it. . When we consider that even in this matter 
with full independence, Mr. Morley has not. shown | 
reasonably expected from a man of his learning ¢ 
hope that he will do us any benefit without the c 
_ who, whenever consulted upon such subjects, a 
‘Indians. In these circumstances, we cannot see 
thought better than those who went before him. 
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of Dacea, who has earned the unenviable reputation of bein 
motherland and a pet to her memies, as he is now in sad need 
a law suit in which he is involved. This paper questions the proprie 
or by procuring money from England ; for, seeing that 
famine is making such hayoc in the country at present, the people of India 


cannot afford to give such | 


12. The India, of the ond ‘ebri 7 bser ves :—All the world knows Tnou, 
. what miserable treatment our countrymen Feb. tnd, 1907. 
The Indisns in the British osnerience in the British colonies. Gs ieedees 
onien. . ave hitherto been under the impression that 


the surest way to get our grievances redressed is to point them out to our 
Rulers. But they are learning the futility of addressing the Government 
upon the subject. They have been convinced that, though these colonies 
form a portion of the British Empire, they do eo only in name, and that in 
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‘Krnass Parana, . A leader in the Kerala Pairika, vf the 2nd Fe 


ond, | unsatisfactory state of roads a 
Lapel The bad state of roads and the sanogeanih il the Malabar 
bridges in Malaver. ___ says that although the amount 
in respect of ferries in the district is by itself sufficient to 1 
reconstructing some of the bridges which have been in a dilapid, 
a long time, it is a matter for regret that the District Board has 
any serious attention upon the matter. The annual budget 


been found inadequate -for the construction of bridges, 


annual grant of seventy thousand rupees has been given by { 
a Provincial grant for a period of five years which, if is pf 


sufficient to meet the requirements of the district. It is s 
money intended: for the maintenance of roads in good condition 8! 
proportionately utilised in every taluk, and that it is pag pg to spend 
greater portion of it in Wynaad taluk alone as is being done at present. It 
is believed by the public that this partiality is due to the fact that t 
ypeans 1 ad and that the contractors are. 
pervise the ¢ 
br Board has a 
The [ 
under 
spen 


alte 
ignorant of the needs of other taluks. The Collector of the 
capacity as the President of the Board, is the only person re 
these matters. The members of the Board dreotian the di 
President refrain, as a rule, from asking use uestions | 

meetings as is. done in the. Legislative Council. It is suggeste 
practice of asking questions at the Board’s meeting which is an 
appropriate to local self-government should be introduced and ths 
productive of much good to the public. 3 bia 
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We reque that the railwa - authori les al aay work hard for 
the amelioration of their condition, = 


5g ge ___-—* National Con; as { 8; e have now ° Fes. 
The Indian 1evaner 7 in a few comiort er conveniences that were 10 
unknown before. Railways and telegraphs have been introduced. Oanals 


have been Opened ation appears to be on ithe increase. Man 
conveniences have Seas provided for our comfort. But yet a far-si 

man cannot but infer that all these, instead of making us happy, make us 
only miserable in various ways, Ifany man, knowing the real state of the 
country, supposes that we are happy, ie is under a delusion. Though we 
are now enjoying our forefathers had not even dreamt of, we are 
undoubtedly poorer and more degenerate than they. We are only glad at 
the thought that railways take us ina short time to distant parts of the 
country, but we do not realise the disadva: vantages that result from them. The 


promoters of all the railways are foreigners. The entire profits ceabeaal 
Although there are many native employees on railways, the 
away & her portion o esd intry’s money reducing us to & phak f 

The Gov phy ent. A g canals, construct anicuts and make all 


it all these are done ‘not. for our 
ser but ced : 


the taxes were 
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It seems as if the 
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that though the Collector may have meant to do 
is otherwise. 
every vakalat, and tha 
reconsideration of the Coll 
y it is earnestly solicited, 
Rete 6. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the 4th Fe 
Indian discontent. 
“Indian discontent”. He re mut gro 
oofness of the British, and the natural animosity against 
baseless and untenable, but says that the existence of 
It is due partly to the increased prosperity of the Pie @, 
leisure for pondering over things and to the disillusionment of ed) 
Indians at finding themselves but little nearer than in 1858 to the level of the 
white ruler. The Aga Khan is convinced that itis impossible to give real 


overning powers to the people of India. He warmly es 
at sal Bit the poli r Vicero 
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the Sovereign regent for a te: y ince, . 
would be freed from the political caies which crush the Vieeroys and would 


ce, he say 


be able to devote himself to all movements tending to destroy antagonisms 
and to amalgamate all branches of society into a healthy whole, _ 


’—Native STATEs. 


Boo 7. The Suryodaya Prakasika, of the 4th February ry, 1 
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: | appointment of a retrenchm 
yafactin, ‘The work of the retrenchment Mysore, ironically remarks that 
committee in Mysore. ‘to overrate the economic genius. 
of that committee. The sole object of the committee is to r 
expenditure by 17 lakhs of rupees by hook or by crook. T 
do by abolishing hundreds of minor offices. ey fail to 
that the travelling allowance of some officers who draw sal 
exceeds even their monthly salary. As in the case of many. 
it is desirable that engineers and such other itinerating 
allowed a fixed allowance in place of their enormous and: 
. travelling allowances; or, it may be provided that travellins 
officers should not exceed one half of their: monthly salary. 
in this manner the committee, will be able to reduce 
and appreciable extent without depriving the mino 
livelihood. It is seen, however, that while the ( 
so many minor offices, it is creati ces 
sputy Comptroller’s office. T 
the expense of the poor su 
The Nadegannadi, of 
that the same policy is pu 
States. This simultaneous 
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- Madras 
Feb. Sth, 1907. 


hie daw 
in the minds of the educated Indians. 


those who are alleged to be 

who roll in wealth and lead ro: 

we are not now in a position to say 

the reason of the discontent which he remarks, or what in 
from this discontent. But the Pioseer observes that the : 
educated classes in this country proceeds from selfishn 
The Indian schools and colleges, says this paper, 

world tens of thousands of young men, who, : 
livelihood, fall upon Government employment as the er 
cation; and as the public service can accommodate only a 
them, the disappointed majority turn discontented. i 
counsels our leading men to inculcate the lesson that honour 

are to be got not only from Government employment 

sources also, and urges them to concert measures for the ind 

tion of our country. We agree with our segery ig oe Al 1b 18 Ne 

to disencumber the minds of oar young men of the foolish craze for Govern- 
ment service and to improve our industrial condition. But some must be 
Government servants.  “ nglo-Indians would like to see the whol 
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roposa milly of great 
men cease nents after Government employment and emb 
walks of life, they need not thereby become blind to their politic: 
It is absurd to think that they will have no longing for self-g 
| : will rest satisfied with their present lot of slavery. — 
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we eaer' a errand al family . — as our ruler for |; ; 
) : iceroy, says that though 
all classes of people that the present Viceregal period of five 
for a full acquaintance with the condition and req irements 
yet an alien Prince in the place of the Viceroy will 
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ple. But the idea of appointing an Indian prince 
oda or Mysore or the Nizam of Hyderabad as th 
India is more feasible ; else two Houses of Par 
" have to be created composed 
Bunroparya ; ‘é 
Feb. 4th, 1907. Comments. on an article in the 
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I.—Forsten Pousrics. 


Smaus-vi-Axunaz, =§ J, The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the 11th Fe 
Bob. 11th, 1907, a) that certain bl 
‘The Amir of Afghani _ erete Muhammadans 
ir of Afg 
to assume the reins of 
over India. 
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II.—Homs ApMINisTRaTION. 


(a) Police. ee 
2, A leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 9th Fe , while 1 


Feb. 9th, 1907. . bout the reforms, hoped to be p 
age oi police admin- wholesome results Pat apt ein 
—" into the Police department, says | 
there are in the Malabar police force many capable Inspectors who 
trying to detect crimes, the reason why their efforts are not su 
cases 1s the incompetence of some of the subordinate officers, 
made that the good nature and diligence of Superintendents 
conducive-to the healthy administration of the force. Inciden 
of Messrs. George and Mullaly, who were of late Superin 
district, is approvingly noticed and the behaviour of the p 
tendents, Messrs. Layne and Makarison of South and North 

towards their subordinates is strongly disapproved. It is 

that these officers would do well-to understand that the 

of the district will improve only if they change their 

more courtesy to their subordinates and the public in genera 

being a district where many crimes occur should have as if 

a very capable officer thoroughly conversant with the dist 

of Mr. George and Mr. Thomas, the Assistant 

drafted into the Police department, are s 

for the district. on ¢ 

to the matter. 
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KusTNAPATRIKA, 


Feb. lst, 1907. 


3. A correspondent to he Kistna atrika, of 
* Cremation ghat in Bezwada, to the ord ‘ae 


hibising the burial and cremati at the bank of the K 
Bezwada and requiring the sel 
instead. He remarks that th 
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The Kistnapatrika, of 
and on the same lines. Me 
. Adverting to the 
 Failare of Messrs. 
& Co. 
whereas those due from natives were noted as “ 
3 crores of rupees meing t the people of 


by Europeans, The re ' the accountants. 
fraudulent intentions of the firm. The compan 


Bo. 19th, 1907. 


‘Soe 
‘3 


before their actual failure and issued cheques fully knowin 
not be paid. No regular accounts were kept for years. 
sil : 


in the Legislative Council to ap 

of the company. The Anglo-l) 

prosecutions in criminal courts 

people who deposited their mone’ 

some others became mad, and that 

the Government proceed against 

proceedings were not started agai 

others’ money for a number of years and ruined th 

native firm had done the same, its fate would surely have 
buthnot is left to hi 


such gross irregularities, the G 


is believed that in case Sir A: bi 
proceeded against, the public will naturally be led to 
made for the Indian and not for the whiteman. The pap: 
the Government to take the mattersinto their deep co 


Keermaparaxa, =» ss 88,“ The Kistinapairika, of 
saa da sealee Mr. England’s questionable 
on. 
canal beyond the wharf at 
‘like a thunder-bolt ”, wre 
deep water and after usi 
Telugu, went back to his’ 
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Feb. 9th, 1907, 
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satioty the pen of justice and good G 
ag to.a pitch never before 
if the Government do not, rise equal to the occasion it. 
consequences. | | 


“Two other events are also noteworthy in this 
trouble in connection with the refusal of the c 
vepresentatives of the leading Indian and Ang 
Madras to report the speeches made at the State 
has already larg 
' The gy eon offered 


His Highness the Meharaje ascended the oy tae t it 


to His Highness to have the press esentatives ‘in the 
vision * during all.the previous occasions of a Q, 
what has transpired now to bring about a change in this ma 
fore, fully agree with our ot kins 
sibility for e recent act of di as. 

a Chariar the Diwan, This incident also shows 

vancore is intolerant of public criticism. 
all manner of obstacles in: he way of the speeches. 
reported to the press. ecline to believe that 
to the press after being sv sub-edi 
are the true and correct versions of the utt 
banquet. It is highly pro 
severe strictures upon some 0 
core Government ; eon 
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nment itself should have picnatused 
_ The fact that it has not done so, 
pport which | joys. | lead us to believe that the 
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eagerness £ 

that end. As 
endeavours to den 
only the educated 
tion, are at all acquainted with the princi 
command no influence whatever among tt 88 @, 

atter will not peacefully submit thembel ha ane ve 
by them, with the result that India will again become the scene of disturbance 


and confusion. is argument is faulty. We ask fur self-rule no doubt; 


but we do not say that it should be given at once or very.soon. All that we 
want is that our rulers should consider it as the ultimate end of the British 
sovereignty in India, and act in such a way as to ensure its realisation with 
the shortest possible delay. What they should do for this B ips ag has been 
sketched in the last congress by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. If they onl 

out the reforms suggested by him, we are sure that the objections put Lonsrend 
by the Pioneer and others Will vanish into nothing. Of course, the English- 
men would naturally wish that the metho ministration now in v 
should be perpetuated : else it will not be possible for them to plunder India 
as they do now. But the Indians have had their eyes opened, and they wi 
nv longer submit without a struggle ,to the rule which is now exercised over 
them. The vast majority of them, irrespective of race or religion, have united 
in a-common aspiration for self-government; and none can shake their 
determination. : Se nee ; ee 


14. The same paper, of the 14th and 16th Feb observes :—The 
The Speech trom the Throne, . T#ference to India in the Speech trom the 


_ tt the British 
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.—Forgien Powirrcs. 


arrap-Daxnas, 1. The Aftab-i-Dakhan, of the 14th Fe 
_ Feb. 14th, 1007, he Amir’s visit to India. 


visit to India, and that a Colonel named Hana (sic) wri 
Guardian thinks that the British Indian Gov 
assist them in punishing frontier bud: mn : e} 
the British Government do so, the Aflab-i-Dakhan says the Amir will not 
know how to act, for any such,action on his part would tend to create anti- 
English feelings in Afghanistan and any omission would be attributed by the 
supporters of “Forward policy” to his unfriendliness to the British. 
2. The same paper mentions that a correspondent, writing to its 

bs enition tcl contemporary, suggests the advisability of the 
a holiday in commemoration of 8* ant of a gene holiday ” honour ~t the 
the visit of the Amir. visit and a yearly holiday preferably on a 

Friday in commemoration thereof. 
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Il.— Home ApMrNisTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


Bwapmsamrraan, 8. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 19th February 
“rm | AE of the City Pe 
Feb. 19th, 1907. = ‘The action of a mounted ser- uropean sergeant Pear d 
eant of the City Police. rode against and threw down a 
woman, and then marched off without in 
east troubling himself about her fate. If those appointed to prevent accidents 
themselves cause harm, the offence is very grave. Incidentally, it is to be 
remarked that European sergeanis, while keeping order or dispersing crow 


are guilty of great indifference and rudeness. 


(0) Courts. 


Avomssraszanma,... 4, With reference to. the Punjabee sedition 
: eae a of the 20th Fe 
Fob.’ 20th, 1007 The Punjabee sedition case. . 
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Madras, 
Bed. 16th, 1907. 


SwaDesaMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Feb. 19th, 1907. 


ANDHURAPRAKASIKA, 
Madras, 
Feb. 16th, 1907. 


Eames 
Fev” 98rd, 1907. 


o help the spread of 
VI.—MiscetLaNeovs. 


9. The India, 
The speech from the Throne. 
rule, without impairing the efficiency of the administrati 


in the minds of any but some fond sanguine people. . 
if at all, only in case the Liberal Party continues in 
extremely unlikely in view of the present struggle betweer 
arliament. Our opinion is that India can achieve any 
own exertions. 
The Dakshana Dipom, of the 16th, ahd the J 
February, are more hopeful and believe that His Maje 
really productive of good to this country in the near future. = 
10. In connection with 3% poe ht under | 158 . the 
ndian e ugainst the editor and the 
The coat, fe rietor of the Punjebee, the Swadesamitr 
the 19th Fe , observes that the sentence passed upon the accu: 
severe, especially as no organ of the Anglo-Indian press has hitherto been 
unished in this manner for similar offences. ‘This paper suspects that the 
vernment was not impartial in its attitude in this matter, and expresses 
the opinion that the sentence mentioned above is likely to intensify rather 
than allay the enmity between the Indians and the Anglo-Indians, and that 
the Indian press will not be overawed or silenced by this attitude of the 
Government. | ae vr 3 
The India, of the 23rd February, writes much in the same strain. — 
The treatment accorded to the prisoners during the short interval between 
e sentence and their release on bail in this case has evoked much criticism 
on the part of the Swadesamtiran, of the 22nd February, as evidencing 
deliberate insult and injustice. BS es: 


11. The Andhraprakasika, of the 16th February, ex 


4 at the Government n 
The appeal of Babu Vijaya- the repeated appa a? bu Vija 
nath Chowdhary. Ghowdhury ¢ . Data 
oe ry tor maintenance in his 
He helped the British Government during the insurrection of Nan: 
supplying provisions to the army while passing through Ghasipur 
of his life and property and he was instrumental in quel 
and restoring peace. The paper, therefore, sugge 
may give some allowance to‘ the veteran soldier or 
for his son who has passed the Matriculation examinati 
12. The Nadegannadi, of the 23rd Feb 
Some methods of improving the & few methods 
condition of the masses. | 
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_ (0) Local and M 
BwaDesaMITRa®, 
Madras, 
Feb. 26th, 1907. 
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This paper further considers that the Collector, th 
the Police Commissioner of Bombay have imp 
course of the election. _ .. 
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2. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist March, writes 
The Salem Municipality. Collector himself has 


what it would be in the ease of a big taluk like § 

thinks he has much leisure left for the discharge of } 
would be good if the Madras Government issue orders: ' 
officials should not interfere or compete in matters of 
ampering, as they do, the free exercise of the small 
overnment left in the hands of the people. 

{) Land Revenue and 


8. The Desabhimani, of March 2nd, says:—In olden 
pavatem. ..-—sCiProper survey had hot been ms 
The jamabandy cystem, - maps had not come into 
assessment .was not definitely settled, and distinct rule 
been framed, it may have been 4 
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The Indian Uivil Service Examination is held only in 
Englan ‘any of the Ind cannot go. to England for aring at that 
examination, because of their poverty, and even in the case 
afford to go there their religious scruples are in their w 
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condition of the 

Government could justly have compel 

if it at least had ere agh of sheds for ther 

of any such arrangement, it is feared that such 

increase their panic catter infected persons over differer 
country and lead to a wider spread of the disease. It is 
Government will be pleased to consider the above and effect 
changes. | : 
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Opinion that 
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asks the readers to judge for th ves how far the in 
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to do so in the future, contributes to the increase in 
rains, This correspondent hopes that in view 0 
e amicable relations between the British and Afghan 
srmy expenditure may be reduced, and this reduction 
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The sun-rise of patriotiom. — that India is the only oo 
from want of union. The chief reason for it is the 1 
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those countries are at the ¥ tion. the 
natural liberty unrestrainedly le of India who do 
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sun of patriotism rising. Declarations of social 
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Taxes are increasing. Famines are occurring more frequent 
asity of trying to improve the 
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groundless. fference of the authorities is alone msib 
prevalence so long and it is believed that the Government will 1 
esson from the past incidents and check the spread of rumours in 

15. A leader in the Kwale Pairiha, of the 6th April, 
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II.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


Suams-vL-AXEBAB, 1. The Shamse-ul-Akhbar, of the 8th April, says that there are head 
April oth, 1007, 3 _ constables in the Police department, whose ages 
" A suggestion for the retire- exceed 55 years, and some are all but 60 
ment of aged head constables. years of and with the exception of some 
experience they possess no special qualifications. Hence it suggests the 
advisability of retiring such men and of appointing qualified men in their 

places. 


(6) Courts. 


Swanasaurrnas, , In connection with ee of wt LP vases of a sore 2) ore 
April 10th, 1907. ° | ‘ . trict erence, viz., t ic ave 
' " The yr oat in the Jost confidence in the Second-class Magi 
or the Swadesamitran, of the 10th April, o 
As all the magistrates of this class are Indians, in close contact with the 
eople in their every-day life, their position affords them great facilities for 
oing much good or evil, and certainly those who lose 
_ the people cannot be considered‘as doing good. It is a matter for 
that such men could be in office even in the present times. If only the 
people were actuated by feelings of unity, independence and self-respect, the 
mischievous tendencies and wayward fancies of this section of the public 
service could be easily curbed. Of course, corrupt and wicked o 
with their deserts some day or other, and instances are not want 
this truth. If any one in a village incurs the Sub-Magistrate’s 
he is thereafter the victim of his malice, and some trumped uj 
is conviction. These evils can be checked and put down onl 
united amongst themselves. A good portion of the Sub-M 
anjore district is composed of the natives of that district, 
that they should be transferred elsewhere. It is said that 
his eye on the wayward and the wicked of this ; 
“i as and mischief of officers in the lower grades 
ely due to the incapacity of the superior officers. If tt 
listen to the complaints of the people, the former get embc 
that they can set at naught the opinion of the people. ' 
should have sent to the Sub-Magistrates a copy o 
to above, especially as it was a complaint voiced 
Conference, and warned them; or the Collector sh 
to his presence and told them that those who loge : 
are not fit to continue in office. Then they wou 
watched them, and would behave with sense and. 
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April 18th, 1907. 
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ManmonaMa, 
April 19th, 1907. 


SuamMe-vL-AxHBaR, 
Madras, 
April 8th, 1907. 
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Review of the Finanoi 
Statement for 1906-07, 


present high rate of 
@ point of starvation. 
It is hoped that our benign Government will take into consideration the 
miserable condition ‘of the ryots. 
9. A correspondent in the Manorama, of 
,., the frequent transfers o 
Be be dgg teepatere of hpapltal 5500. place to place and the 
venience and loss to which 
Government are put, says that it is very inadvisable 
officer from a place by the time he becomes acquainted 1 


peculiarities, disease ing there, etc., to another 
new. The correspondent sugg rnment s 
the public, issue strict orders t 

be transferred from a place ur 
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Miers, : . , Of nearly 800 acres 
April 1 h, 1907. ae hg the Indian Institute ‘Government for | 


demand of the British Govern lete surre 
jurisdiction over this land has occasioned great discussion & 
the people of Mysore. When His Highness made a libers 
addition to this grant of land, it was too ungenerous on the part o 
Government to have demanded such exclusive rights. Under 1 

stances, it will be well that the two Governments have a joint in 


the property. -. = | 


The Nadegannadi of the 13th April, expresses 
above subject, and says that in acquiring this land it 


that the British Government efter announcing that it has ‘no 
any territory from Mysore, now insisted upon such a complete 


Mes Sus, 15. The Mysore Star, of the 8th. April, observes that 
tne da The hard lot of the village * rel po tp egy is DOS 
EE eT half their expenses. The pi 
are at famine rates even in ordinary seasons, the 
hardly subsist on less than Rs. 10 per month. It is 
schoolmasters, who are working in a line of life which 
national prosperity, should, by the constant exercise of 
get even the wages of a cooly for his mechanical labour. A 
ing the Government on the aboliti uty on (i 
- paper finally im 
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Hy decahadl hs Afghanistan they treat the Nizam with scant justice. He 


wishes to maintain his Postal department and the Mint, but the pity is that 

the Imperial greed is great, and for the hope of a small pecuniary gain they 

must interfere. Forty Post offices have been established in the Nizam’s 

Dominions and therein the power of the Nizam has been curtailed not to 

mention the loss His Highness sustains. Such behaviour by Britain to a 
19. The Mu ukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 10th . ppril says that the reason wl 
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Qasiu-vr-AxHBaB, 


ata? 
April 11th, 1907. = ='The Powers and Mussalmans 


of Crete. | : 

ae a 1s. emigrated ther 1 into T 
owing to Christian atrocities, It adds that the old state of affa 
renewed and that the remaining Mussalman: inhabitants are now ee 
their lands and properties are wrested from them and they are looted and 
murdered. The authorities who are Christians do not mete out justice and 
the Consuls of European Powers turn a deaf ear to their complaints. - I 


NY tseems. 
therefore that the wish of the Powers was merely to see Orete in the hands of 
Christians and that their sympathies are for Christians only. Such is the , 
Gospel of Justice in Europe, 


II.—Home Apwmntersarron, 


(5) Courés. 


2. The Swadésamitran, of the 18th April, says:—The decision of the 


<. Chief Court of the Punjab modifying the 

The case of the Punjabee. = sentence of the Lower a in the case of the 
Punjabee appears to us, as not doing justice to the accused, whether the 
court wished to meet the wishes of the Government and give some punish- 
ment to the accused charged with publishing seditious matter, or really 
thought that simple imprisonment was sufficient punishment. The idea that 


the sentence of the Lower Court should not be wholly set aside seems to have 
guided the Chief Court; and we are led to infer that 


in India, even such high 
tribunals as Chief Courts and High Courts sometimes tune their decisions to 
suit the wishes of the executive. Of course there will be an appeal { 
Privy Council. It cannot be assumed that the accused in this case wist 
obtain notoriety by publishing seditious articles, and as they merely recorded 
an incident as it was reported to them, it was for the Gover 
investigate the matter instead of launching a prosecution and 
present commotion in the Punjab. Even the decision of | 
not tended to smooth matters, and as the same : 
overtake the editors and proprietors of other n 
of this country to consider the prosecution : 
against the entire Indian Press and seek measures for the 

3 A of the Penal Code. The Judge is said to have ex; 
that he believed the accused guilty of a grave offence, 
avowed it and sought pardon, he might have been per 
judgment. . It is the guilty that should beseech pardon 
and though it may not be anything unusu 
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Paswmalai, 
April 16th, 1907. 
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its ideas and policy and seek rather 
than their increase.” ; ae 
7. The Desabhimani, of the )5th April, writing about the new postal 
) regulation that a cover of @ greater weight 
rves that as stamp vendors will not be given any commis reelling | 
tage labels, and as they may not therefore sell them, peop be put to 
t trouble and inconvenience in having to go to” the post offic 
stamp vendors are appointed for the convenience of the people 
thinks that they ought to be given commission as before so. 
be avatiable. rae 


Dusasnrmans, 8. The Desabhimani, of the 16th April, writes thus “By ewaraj it is 
Cantal 1eth. 1007,” is enet ’ “not at all meant that all the Hindus should 

3 The ™ Ewara}. _ Join together, take up arm pare for war, — 

ght against our ish rulers, kill them and bear the burden of | 

Government. so and to court it isa ain. The | 


5 1) for imposi Thapeiodly 
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eople in the Legislative Council, it cannot be possible to secure full justice. 
y the third boon of self-government it is meant that the people s 
themselves, under the management of their rulers, collect taxes and spend 
the money collected for meeting necessary demands. So, we pray that our 
Government may give us the ‘ swaray’ that we ask them for.” 
Axpanaxatan 9. The Andhrakesari, of om ag a April, writes 
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Secondly, the large employ. f non-Tra\ 

_ service. There is a great pro that those who 
outside simply for the sake of official emolument 1 
bribes. While natives of the State who will set 
their term of office is over are not likely todo so.- 

Thirdly, the inadequate salary given to B.A.’ 
When their pay is insufficient to meet their costly habits 
travel and English education the temptation to receive 
to them is not easily resisted. 
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Fourthly, the character of some of the officials themselves, 

Fifthly, the undue authority wielded by Judges and Magistrates o 
to the absence of the system observed in civilized countries of trial by jury 
ur with the assistance of assessors. 

Lastly, the indifference of the ps Be to take necessary act 
inattention of the Diwan, Peishkars and the High Court to the opinion of the 
— ventilated in the columns of the papers is a pregnant inventive to bribe- 
takers. 


Qaetu-vi- Amanat, 22. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the 15th April, mentions that. rumour has it. 
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April 16th, 1007. The Viesroy. snd the Mahs- that when the Maharaja paid a visit to the 


, Viceroy in December His Excellen 

Fae Oh EO | asked ‘His Highness to make over Ba sl 

and Kolar districts in liev of British districts of the same extent, 

the Resident cast down his eyes when the Maharaja turned to the. 

in this connection, but the Yuvaraj, brother of the Maharaja, rose and sai 

a repl y: ‘the whole State belongs to the British and if you want you can 

take it. ) | | 
This rumour was published by the Canarese pane Suria Adhia, but it. 


being a false one the paper has since been taken to 
Bmaus-vt- AXED, 23. The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the 15th April, says that ag 
April 16th, 1907. Aged Europeans and the British India are pensioned to enable the 
siestas Gamelan spend the remaining portion of their lives in 
- ease and comfort, and asks how can such old 
and decrepit pensioned officers who are neither acquainted with the co 
language nor with the poopie of Hyderabad be expected to cari 
duties in that State. It adds that Europeans seem to have | 
the service of the Nizam, and so they do not quit His Highness 
of the hot climate in the State, Mr. Dunlop (a pensioned officer of ¢ 
Government) is very old but is still retained in the service in spite 
that there is an efficient officer in the person of Maulavi Abd-u 
the Revenue Department, The retention in the service of suc 
throws a heavy burden on the exchequer. ae 
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ey may be. Moreover they have no regard - 
and its people, hence it advises the State to 
and experienced men of moral courage. 
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says, the Bengal 
andkumar, } mmitted the very 
ndk was sent to the gallows. It cites as an instance 
the stout resistance made by the Irish Members in Parliament to the proposal 
of a statue in Ireland for Cromwell whose name was very unwelcome to the 
Irish people, as the man who had perpetrated many cruelties when he 
conquered and crushed their ‘c | 
27. In reference to the pewag es ee afe _ rg at present in London, 
vadesomitran, of the 19th April 8: 
The Colonial Conference. Qn an occasion like this, it is since for the 
ous that their people and prestige have spread 
tain does not get even one penny as profit from 
often a source of saxiety and expenditure 
, on the other hand, contributes materially to the 
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resent at the Confe rhen matters relating to Indi 
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representatives or mini 
than the ass which bears the spices which oth 
The India, ‘of the 20th April, wonders what opinion the said Sir James 
ha pressed in the Conference, as to the treatment 
He might, perhaps, have said 
ns as beasts and not a¥ human 
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Madras, 
April 98rd, 1907. 
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Manonanta, - An editorial in the Manorama, of the 26th April, 
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_—Forzien Porites. 


The Colonial Conference and 
the Indians in the Transvaal. harder days for the In 
under the English than under the Boers who were more 
feared that the English would otherwise interfere. The 
however has no such fear of foreign interference. | It | 
English who fought against the Boers on the ground of ill-tr 
In should now t ves offer a worse treatment. It i 
that a peo le who claim that their social laws have reached 
stage of advancement should treat their equals in ev 
exception of colour) as worse than Pariahs. It is still more str: 
same people who flatter the Indians as fellow-subjects while 
should deny them the common rights of every civilized 
right to unrestricted trade and “a of property in tl 
conflict of interests between the colonists who-are trying to oust the Indians 
from the Transvaal and of the Indians who claim to be treated like eve 
other civilized race, though the righteousness of our claim cannot be denied, 
the Colonial Secretary to Government still favours the view of the former. 
And why? Because the Transvaal has self-government. When 1 
a similar revulsion of feeling against the Japanese in 
Roosevelt urged his countrymen to conciliate them. It is 
our neighbours alone have that exalted position. The 
ond the pale of equity, or else why should the whitem: 
inhabitants of Africa America. It is not until we | 
Swaray and obtain it, that we can expect to command re: 
oe 2. The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the 29th A 
April 99th, 1907. yy the - Ki from the 4l- ro ¥ 
Emperor and the wrecasleee s It is a well-known fact a 
takes a great interest in hist 
__... His Majesty pays a visit to. 
a number of questions ont i eubjoct, 53 shea e 
d a visit to a school in England when 
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“The most just and most sympathetic King is Ed 
give no answer. oN ever 
not myself answer, as nothi 
King you mention.” 
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Beswada and Guntdr, 
April 29th, 1907. 
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that 164 students of the 

worn Vande Mataram mi 
indigenous and foreign artic 
the country into nsion b mprt 
As Mr. Hunter has for some time been b 
students, the ae inks that his conduct should 
“QO! students, don’t be discoura ustice is. 
sacrifice our interests still more in the service of our 
must take its rise in the middle of the fire of self-sacrifice 
over the country. You were the pioneers of sform 
There are indications that you will by the 

leaders in the establishment of Swaraj also”. 


(¢) Local and Mun 


Dansmamanteay, 8. The Dakshanadipam, of the 27th April, complains of the insanita 
April 97¢b, 1007, Sanitation in Salem. condition of that town, alleging ri 
| cipal employees seem to have-divided the town 
into high class and low class quarters, and pay a attentien to the needs 
of the latter. This paper adds that though all the four sanitary inspectors 
are passed men three of them cannot boast of much experience ; that éve 
one of them, being a Brahman, finds it perhaps inconvenient to do his 
rounds in the streets and rs of other classes ; that, as they confine their 
inspection to the main roads and streets, it is no wonder that in the low class 
ree i.e., places occupied by the less respectable’ people, the fifth is. 
lowed to accumulate ; and that complaints are not uncommon that the public 
latrines are not properly looked after by the menials and that sometimes the 
public lamps are not lit even in dark nights. This paper concludes that, as 
the municipal councillors do not seem to be alive to the necessity of reform 
in this matter, the District Sanitary officer at least should take steps for the 
improvement of the sanitary condition of the town. 


Buanszua Baxouv, 9, The Bharatha Bandhu, of the 27th April, in an: 
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1,400 miles of road, half the amount had been properly spent 

roads would not have been in their [present deplorable oc 
tracts for road repairs were originally given to Kuropear 
contract abolished by Mr. Pinhey has been reintroduce 
but the contracts at Tellicherry have been given to natives fc 
contractors there. It sves the Madras Government. 
as to the amount spent di - 
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ve checked or stopped by the 

\orities ; on the other hand, they seem to have been en ed 

by those whose duty it is to put them down. If, as it is said, the Police 

Superintendent, and others were present while the Muhammadans were 

giving vent to their bestial and barbarous inclinations, we can clearly see 

that all justice and law is in abeyance so far as Muhammadan offenders are 
sonnei ne ee | 


ot, 


says im this connection that as the 
jout armed with swords, shields, etc., 
through the streets and the Government officials also keep company with 
them, while the Police Commissioner seldom appears on the scene to put 
down the disturbances, and the Gov: ror is enjoying himself in his summer 
resort, unmindful of the troubles of the Hindus, we should infer that from 
the Governor downwards all the Government officials: are favourable to the 
Muham medaie eiedl dilianian amelie Gleam 


to the Sasilekha, of the = Sssusrm, 
referring to the re-survey of the April seth, 1907. 
Cuddapah districts, says that it is 
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h possession in India, ‘ 
ie's Government. The lanc 
piece of land producing a candy of ¢ 
levied on cultivated lands only, while waste | are 
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is supplied to lands without ex 

for an upstair building, however large it ma; 

exempted from paying any tax. No court fee more 

however big a suit may be.. People are granted sch 

The profession-tax is not more than 4 annas on an 

The helpless poor are paid a pension of one rupee each 

beneficial acts, the revenues of the town amounting to 

insufficient to meet the expenditure and so the forest incom lso utilise 

Why is such a thing done? Because it is Swaray (people’s own Government). 

Do you now realize the advantages of Swaraj? Would that you 

ment were like our Government. O! Sons of Bharata! Long for Sa 
That only is beneficial, that only gives happiness and health, and that only 

makes a heaven of this world. May God induce the English people to give 


us our government! May He remove our troubles! May we have our 
money with ourselves ! a 


Kansss Pasaixs, 15. An article in the Kerala Patrika, of the 27th 
April 97th, 1907. "” : practice of subordinate : , 
nen oak the uPPy ciels 2 visions necessary for the ¢ 
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ex yractice would be proper o 
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or Divisional officers on circuit, and there have been in 
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Will not this suicidal policy shake the o : ple in the 
Government ? ‘This mode of pi tiai treatment is deemed to reflect: 
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on the administration of Mysore which is often spoken of as 
ate. It is believed that this will receive the attention of the 
rep authorities and lead to the grant of equal privileges to Europeans 
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sore Star, of the 29th April, observes 

e are two real motives underlying 

the sonthrimathastha (not belonging to 

marthé Vaishnava or Veeravaishnava communities) element in the 

overnment service and the acquittal of Devarajaurs and a few other non- 
rahmins who were accused of an offence agai 18 & 
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classes of both the Hindu 
other as of old, we are o 
_ the Anglo- 
Muhammadan 
Hindus by the al rtainly do 
ment to be partial to the latter in its desire to put 
_former. Even as in East Be here is 
consequence of the irregularities in connection 
while Poona, once the capital of the inde 
discontented. We fin oy at 
appeared on the scene. For 


which they are governed, the poverty of the country an 
the white people. The Government and its officers are 


a8 


to give any occasion for any outburst on the part of e 
mailing to adopt singe means, and tthe same 


v1 


unwilling to allow things to run their own course as ¢ 
consistent with the principles of efficient administration. — 
the horns of a dilemma. 2 Bengal Government is in s 
other Provincial Governments are gradually becoming ali 
the Madras Government has allowed people to , 
independence displayed by the students of the Ra 
the cordial reception accorded to Mr. Bipin Chandra 
in a way the present trend of public opinion in this 
advisable for the Government to follow the el of 
pers to put down this discontent by a free use of mi 
he removal.of the grievances which lie at the root of st 
best way to restore peace in the country. 


wie gus 22. The Swadesamitran, uf the 8rd May, writes in 
May ord, 1907. Th e [ndi ans in the for the trouble he ' : 
| fe teats Cotton, Sir John J 
and Mr. Amir Ali to General Botha, with a view to 
for the better treatment of the Indians in the Tran 
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is not often that retired Governors and Lieutenant-( 
much sympathy towards the people of this land, | 
4th May, it regrets that in spite. of the good offices | 
their interviews with Mr. Morley and | 

Colonial Minister, has obtained the sanction of 

tion fraught with oppression and disadvantage 

on the ground that it was not fai the Ps 

be checked or controlled in ar r 
independent constitution had 1 

paper, the troubles of the 

ever and their positi 
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L The relation 

m | at of Prakriti (matter) and Purusha 

(the suprer and the’ me relation exists between the utterance 
and the medi 


li 
et will be the cause of 
establishment of swaray._ | : : 
25. The Kisina Pairika, of the 26th April, writing about the formation "wr Faram, 
cieties for physical culture in Bengal, seth, 1967. 
that if such societies increase through- 
out the country, the qualities of courage, 
ce and service for the country, that have been s0 lo 
revive, and the country will undoubtedly gain 
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in line 16 of the article numbered 5, 
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May 9nd, 1907. Resignation of Lord Cromer. ge. MOST AP PETER Y BD measures the 


tians were complaining, 
resigned his post, and that Great Britain has d that it w 


€ 


RAs ginetes 


the policy of Lord Gromer. .The paper prays to: God that the change may 
prove beneficial to Egypt and its people. erin on a. | 
2. The same paper says that tevet accepted British protection in 
fle ok ee belief that England was a true friend of Turkey 
| ee but that the-British policy has assumed a 
different aspect, and is now viewed with suspicion and disappointment by 
the Mussalman world. England has taken the lead among those who are 
against Turkey, not knowing that such an attitude tends to wound the feeli 
of the Mussalman world, whose religious head is the Sultan of Turkey. It 


was mogen who was foremost in taking Crete from Turkey and now 


England takes the front place in the attempt to place Macedonia under 


European powers. It is a matter of great surprise that a renowned 
for superiority and justice, should thus try to oppress an Empire which is 
single-handed, without’ regard to the fact that the feelings of its Musealman 
subjects are wounded thereby, Had England been friendly to Turkey the 


Cretan question would not have assumed its present aspect, and European 
Powers would not have interfered in Macedonian matters. = ~~ 


eee 3. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the 6th May, erg on the authority of 
May 6th, 1907. | ra __., Egyptian papers, that the Egyptian lots 
‘ ge of the Egyptian have titdoned their Government to arch 
the following demands :— 
(1) release of the Denshadi prisoners ; 
(2) conferment of higher appointments exclusively on the 

(3) establishment of a Parliament in Egypt; : 

(4) refusal to grant further indulgences to outsiders h 
inthe country;  . o ee 

(5) abolition of restrictions on intending p 
the grant of permission to the Egyptian mai 
pilgrims ; | oe 


(6) amendment of the courts and rules aff 
_ » Of Mussalmans ; | « 


(7) establishment of a native Municipality for the ‘nal ive 


: t 


) to impart instruction in Arabic in G 
9) establishment of factori 
(10) substitution of Egypt 
| The Qasim observes that in the above list 
calculated to displease the Brit Vien Pay 
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BO on at: 


been given to t 
| aduates have gone to Hydera- 
. ‘The Government has been partial and the evil effects of this is now 
being felt. Itis. 
of power be restored. 
5. The same paper hasan extract from the paper called the India. 


no educational 


An Open’ Memorandum to the °*" et is in the shape of an appeal to 


: est ing-Emperor against the all 
| the British officers. It runs th 
“< From the Punjabi Shiwa Shambo, to the Mighty Emperor our Negligent King. 


MEMORANDUM. 


Oh ! I regret I adds ou as ‘Negligent’. ‘ Intoxicated,’ 
‘ Indifferent’, ‘ Sinful’, and. ‘ Prewniana hd oueld kawe been better terms to 
use with regard to thee. In short, whatever I say is too little. But T am 
Bahadars (British officers), who are really the enemies 
ispleased with me and take away from me my Dunda 
| ' an intoxicating drug called: bhang). 

laie to'e8l] you 8 seco pore oes: 

It is not 


ing-Emperor. 


‘ 


é 


: 


Oh King! — 
British reigt 
and indifference. 


distresa himself, and the kin 
Oh King! Think over this that very esul 
Thou art nota child. God has given thee the 


SSIES) Bay SAO SIN ai, OS OT 


[Git sages Bai Bele 
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are 


part of the world. The sun does not set over thy 
case i 


PY 


t but 


the pore p Tt als 
the use ople of India understand and 
is foolish to deny them. Oh negligent King! Shiwa | 
well-wisher. Perhaps at this time his true statement 1 
to thee, and in consequence thou mayest issue- orders - 
everybody knows that Shiwa Shambo has to do with his Dunda | 
and this will be with him even in the next world. It would be w 
hambo be ener This will please him in two ways: (1) his 
evelopment will not thus be retarded ; (2) his death will please a negligent 
ing and a foolish friend, but this pleasure will only be temporary. Then 
thou wilt repent and remember my words and those who now appear to thee 
as thy friends and helpers will disappear. Those on whom thou hast placed 
' thy reliance are thy real enemies. Get up from thy sleep and be sensible and 
personally see the difficulties of thy subjects and try to be saved of the si 
the subjects. Listen to their grievances and redress them. Otherwis 
to the mistakes of thy foolish friends my nation will be gi 
the place where thy tents have been pitched for centur: st ther 
concord in a minute owing tothy mistake. And those who do not even know 
the name of national love and service will collect under their nation’s ¢ 
get ready to shed tueir blood. _ The om 
a national building requires huma 
sacrifice their blood, bones and heads i 
for .the building. See that the usual 
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reign and forget the 
The M 


Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 as-pension. — 
All this is written for thy i 
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ave cause to repent. Thou 
when their gri re redre 
representation from them, bec tec thy. dada :* 
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te tna 
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snp: pet ig ail eOr 


vernment is imy 
the-natives | 


ut inder us power to ; a? 
Royal Proclamation of 1858 by burning the books containing the words, or by 
hanging those who remember them.  #§=§ ¢ 


® 


(Signed) ‘A sincere friend of the King but a foe of the nation, 
Suiwa SHamso.” 
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6. The Naier-e-Asifi, of the 9th May, under a heading, “ The Future of 

6 procent attitude of tne 27CGS Ot the people, of India, and sabe that 
: . attitude of the pi 0 li says that 

ple of India. Western sitention created aiabiaibes and 


a 


es 


refractory: ideas in the aprons The public and the press appear to bear a 
defiant attitude agai vernment, Nota single corner of India is free from 
political agents. Certain new sections have sprung up whose ideas reach 
the verge of sedition. Every one seems to entertain a desire for, rule and 
independence. Arbuthnot Company's insolvency has added fuel to the fire. 
The arrest of Sir George Arbuthnot has removed the impression that the 
company had been helped by Government in its action. e paper hopes 
that the generous Government will kindly do something for the sufferers. 
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| d) Education. 


7. The Desabhimani, of the 9th May, writin f about the recent order of Pa t, 

| A ne as the Government ot India that students should ~May 9, 1907.‘ “. 
Sennen ant palates. not take part in politics, observes as follows :— 

‘‘ If Government servants issue any orders an appeal lies to the Government, 

but when they are issued by the Government itself people are powerless. 

They must either obey or have nothing to do with them. When we say that 

they must nothing to do with theni, it must not at all be suppose . 
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carry | 
Hunter apolo 
the Indians is 


Sea 


Sa a eget EP mae 


ring an 
in Rajahm 


ians co-operating with one an er ?  - 
mere delusion. The correspondent fears that the students will be ruined 
the famous college at Rajahmundry will decay. 
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(k) General. ne 
Vaxns Maranan, 9. The Vande Mataram, of the 17th April, referring to the famine 
ape r7tn, 1007. us prices prevailing in the country, says that the 
: vai hacen ple would not be alarmed at them if the 
Government should interfere and issue orders that rice and. grains must be 
sold at reasonable prices, preventing, at the same time, their exportation to 
other countries. The famines of ancient days were not one-fourth so terrible 
as those of the present day. The oe have become accustomed to famines 
just as they are innured to eee en rice was sold at 11 seers, the then 
Collector of Géddvari issued orders that the bazaarmen. should sell it at not 
less than 3 kunchas per rupee, and warned them against their bazaars being 
looted if they failed todo so. It is the misfortune of the people that the 
present Collector does not at all interfere. The paper prays that he will 


prevent the export of rice to foreign countries and order the merchants to 
sell it at least at 10 seers per-rupee. are aaa CE Re 


ene 10. The Ravi, of the 9th May, says that the inhabitants of Ichchhépuram 
May 9th, 1907. i Ge deities tn SA (Ganjdém district) are suffering from 16 hot 
| | uram (Ganjéni district). weather on the one hand and heavy Trains on 
fap the other. Besides rice is selling at 6 seers 
er rupee and consequently the poor are emacjated. To add to this, the 
Union authorities are levying a new tax on tatties put up in the front of build- 
ings for protection from the severe sun and heavy rain. There are many in 
this town who are houseless and who live under the shelter of these tatties. 
It is likely that they will leave Ichchhd4puram to escape from these difficulties. 

The paper, therefore, prays to God to save them from their troubles. 

KisTwaPaTaixa, 


oye barnag 11. A correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the 8rd May, writing about 
May 8rd, 1907. * — « Swadeshi and Swaraj.” the views of the modera rt the 
extremists among the Indians, 
‘the method of the extremists-for attaining Swaray is the 
of the moderate party is not the right one. The Congress has been’ held ! 
so many years but to no purpose. Privileges are to be obtained in any 
country with great difficulty by pressing the authorities to grant the same. 
They would not sympathise with the people and give them. Did the Par 
ment in England obtain its present rights or powers easily ? For how man 
centuries did the English people agitate? How many lives were lost? § 
_ the notion that we can obtain Swaraj by means of Congress meetings is 
maintainable. But the Congress is not without its own use. If there be1 
Congress, we cannot cherish the idea of union amongst us. The idea that ¥ 
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, we shall surely be ridiculed, 
anything th of our country. To 
there is no puraging nati 
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boy 
iving room for 
attain Swaraj, we will gradi 
12, A correspondent in| 


To establish a new Sub-Regie- 
office at Chanthera 
South Oanara district. 


than once on former occasions to the authoriti 
by more than 200 prominent citizens was submitted to the Inspect 
on his recent return from Mangalore and a counter-petition was also 
the inhabitants of certain villages which are and will alw 
outside the jurisdiction of the proposed Chanthera office under the 
the Canarese copyiste and out of selfish motive. Ever since the a 
ment, presumably in 1897, of Mr. Roberts, who was born and bred in 


¢ Kerala Sanehori, of the 8th May, 
ence to the renewed proposal i 
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es concerned, another si 
r-General 


submitted 


ays remain 
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point- 
bar 
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as the Su of Hosdrug, ar Malayalam documents for registration 
in the office have steadily been on the increase as will be evident 


usual exertions of 
these distant al 
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13, The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the 6th May 


isa Begam, b Oarnatia 


death of Taibun Sass 0e-AREnAS, 


Government ‘continued the 


age See ey ROE wer een a aii a 


: sttable in the extreme that hi 
tterment « 7 such as to show tha’ 
sense of the enormous : sibility which rested on. 
the Goverument takes no notice of this neglect o 

oped that the Government will not give occasion 
future. 


15. The Ne 


" Partiality towards Buropesn Puro; 3 in its service 
officials in Mysore. | upport of this cha: 


support : 


¢ 4 


is that Mr. Staley, six months after he retired from 
granted privilege leave for three months and a bonus of Res. 7,600 
odd. The ure is declared to be exceedingly rare and novel. 

Mr. Rice, when he retired from service and went to Englant 

exchange yoy Heeanas allowance, calculated on the basis that the rupee is 
equivalent to 9d. ae 


16. The ~Akhbar, of the 6th May, says that everybody is aware 


re | + of the intentions and deeds of Christian 
vaieen Missionaries in Missionaries. It is also known that owing 
a eee _. to Missionaries, China, Crete, — 
Armenia, etc., have suffered a good deal of trouble. It was on: 

this that the King of Afghanistan would not allow Missionaries 
Afghanistan. Notwithstanding this it isa great pi 

to spread their poisonous influence in Hyderabad 


I.—MIsceLLangous, 


17. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th May, writes 


ho are not filled with 
ie he Arma and the responsibility, but are wd 
eerie game , , of making money here, it 
India is prosperous or ruined, If their living here is 
fields and pastures new. Should the Government, yi 
wishes of these birds of the air, indulge in stern and 
evils may arise; for India is not in the state that 


to the cries of the | 
masters and pupils from med 
Lord Minto is not going to 
countrymen to imagine t 
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ing in the hearts of the 
esterners who have a mania 


© new spirit 
extension of dominions and who 


Times has been prevalent in India for some time 
ought not to be blamed for it. India is bewildered 
which it never faced before. The seed of patriotism 
and as it begins to sprou 


ast. But the people 
with many questions 
has just sown 
, several measures are adopted to destroy it. 
But such attempts, instead of disco g the people, would only conduce 
to excite them. When the Russian Duma was crushed down by the Czar, 
Sir Bannerman, the Prime Minister of England, remarked that the | 7 
dissolution of the Duma meant its revival. ‘The people rest themselves on 
and work with self-determination. It is no wonder that it should 
erstood as amounting to disloyalty and disaffection. But is self- 
tion also disloyalty in'the opinion of the London Times? In the : 
Fast Ber ral, where life and property are in danger, should the people perish 
like rats in holes without attempting to save themselves? The Government , 
exists for the people and not the people for the Government. When the 
Government does not rye s exercise the powers entrusted to it, the ®, 
conscious of their natural right of self-preservation, defend their own | 
Which civilized Government can consider this an offence? It is no wonder 
that there should be unrest because the Government left the 


without performing its duties at Comilla. M 

towns. Had such a 

say that m lents would have 
occurred. ng ingratitude 
instead of 


, patience an 


— 


terrible swords. The lesson will be taught not by arms nor by a war, i at 
but by « bloodless secrifice. This is the secret of the new dharma (duty). © 
~~" 9. ‘The same paper, writing about the oboervasione: of the ips on : 
| | the present unrest in India, remar at it | | 
The Fines em the present waremh. 5 tras that the unrest referred to by the 


Nem ner, BOA ene 


26. Referring to the riots at Rawalpindi and the arrest of the more 
eld nt wg remy peers See kan gr _ of 
cries of “ Swara) irs in the in @ Nad 
Northern India. nadi, of the 1ith May Shears that 60 
as the British Government continues to be just and liberal no Indian 
bear any feeling of disaffection towards the British rule. But often when 
the Government commits mistakes, the people naturally take exception. 
It is then the duty of Government to remove the cause of such discontent 
und trouble. The Government cannot of itself ascertain the real wants and 
wishes of the masses and the masses are equally unable to understand the 
motives of the Government. If the educated leaders of the people tryto —_—- 
act as mediators between the Government-and-the~ people, thé Government 
“suspects them of seditious designs and punishes them. How is good 
Government possible under such circumstances? In Bengal, the clearage 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans has led to lawlessness and the 
consequent wholesale evacuation of the villages where rowdyism is ram 
Under these circumstances, @ just and impartial attitude of the Government 
would have set matters right. The punishment of popular leaders, on the 
other hand, will only embitter the feelings of the people against the Govern- 
ment still further. The arrest of leaders cannot be regarded as a wise policy. 
It will neither allay the existing discontent nor make the work of administra- 
tion easier. For, no country was ever governed entirel the sword. The 
Indians have assuredly no feelings of enmity against the Euro They 
feel that the presence of foreigners is absolutely necessary cat ote evince | 
a desire to learn their methods of administration. If the British authorities - 
act in such a manner as to convert these peaceful and friendly subjects into 
avowed enemies, it can never strengthen the British rule. It is hoped, . 
therefore, that the Government will, at least at this critical juncture, remove 


the causes of popular discontent so as to establish more peaceful and friendly 
relations with the subject race. | 


27. The same paper, ics to the recent riots at Mymensingh and 
. a, . __., ___, _Jamalpur, narrates various stories in connection 
Affairs in Bastern Bengal. y+), the Muhammadan lawlessness, such as 
breaking houses, outraging women, looting katcheries, and destroyi 
records and Hindu idols, which has caused the wholesale evacua 
Jamalpur by the Hindus. Adopting the views of the Amrite Bazaar Pairika 
on this situation, it proceeds to say that the persistent inaction of the. 
authorities at this juncture gives room for an ‘aiesaaae that the authorities 
themselves are encouraging the Muhammadans and that it is necessary for the 
Hindu zamindars to form themselves into an organised body for purposes of 
self-defence and to put down the lawlessness of the M dans. The 
paper finally remarks that it is very difficult to say what these riots will end 
in. This policy of setting up the Muhammadans against the Hindus will not - 
fail to reflect the greatest discredit on the Government. It is designed as . 
a punishment for.attempting to revive indigenous industries with a view to 
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_— ee wi gang Ls at however, will never desist from opposing 
such an unfair policy. e policy of repression will only cause an ever- 
lasting stain on the “stiah alboink boat ™ 7 elton ci 
28. The Manorama, of the 3rd May, in an article dealing with 
“between the Hindus and the Muhemmeda 
Bengal, observes that ‘ Divide and 
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The Hind 


numbers. A legre m Mymensingh shows 
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, of the 2nd May, says that a B 

tr, formerly Proprietor and 
written to the Viceroy from 
asking His Excellency to appoint 
‘ a mission in order to keep an eye on the 
Native Press, as was the case during the time of Lord L @ paper 
hopes that Lord Minto will not pay any attention to the suggestion of such 
a but will award him such punishment as would serve.as a warning 

to others. 
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May 10th, 1907. 


Janipan-i-Rosear, 
Madras 
May 11th, i907, 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES, = 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


J.—Forgien Po.itics. 


eee Ee 


1. The Ristapatrika, of the 10th May, writing about the sufferings of 

tZaDionn tn the Toman” the British Indians in the Transvaal, observes 

—s ” that all the memorials, petitions, etc., of the 
Indians to the Government. of. India and to the Home Government were of 
no avail. The authorities regretted they could not interfere in the matter. 
When the Transvaal was in the hands of the Boers, the English char 
them with ill-treating the British Indians and declared that that was one of - 
the reasons for waging war against them. But after the costly conquest of 
the Transvaal, the English, whether out of admiration for the Boers or for 
some other reason, 7 them “independence” and the Transvaal is now 
a British Colony. Did the English, who had exhibited so much sympathy 
for the Indians in the Transvaal before the war, take any steps to relieve 
them of their sufferings when they granted autocracy to the Boers after the 
war? No. They did not. 

If India is included in the “‘ imperial Scheme of England,” the people 
of India must enjoy British rights. Is it equitable then that the people in 
the colonies should ill-treat the British Indian subjects in their territories ? - 
Though the authorities could not induce the Colonial Ministers in favour of 
the Indians, they have conceded to the colonies all the rights and privileges 
of the Indians in India. What is the cause of this difference of treatment ? 
Is it not due to the dependence of the Indians on others? If India had full 
liberty like the colonies, such a thing would not have occurred. e 


2. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, aoe ie Rew , has extracted an astie oy 
ustafa Pasha Kamil Effendi of Egypt, whi 
pee: Oromer's Egyptian _ ' 1s to the following effect :—‘ Lor er 
thinks that those who criticise his policy are his bitterest enemies, but I must 
say that my criticism has no connection whatever with him individually but 
it has to do with the policy which is adverse to the interests of the country. 
Lord Cromer boasts that the finances of the country have improved and thus 
added to the prosperity of the people. Quite the contrary is the case. 
Granting that the finances have improved, the people derive no benefit 
therefrom. The reason why the people rebelled formerly was to get a 
Parliament established, to obtain good laws and the formation of in - 
dent Local Governments. There was nothing bad in this. Lord Cromer’s 
policy has increased the hardship and troubles of the poor and aims at the 
independence of the Khedive. Lord Cromer should remember that his policy 
aids those who are the enemies of the country. ae Lee De ORS | 
3. The Qasim-ul- Akhbar, of the 13th May, ina leader headed: “The 
The attitude of the Be _ tumultuous attitude of the Bengalees writes — 
engniete that the partition of Braden. sto have 
roused the Bengalees to d 2». In consequence of w fob thew-meae. 
= ee | | 
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what the tes all ¢ the weakness of the 
liberal Government and to the support of certain members of Parliament. 

e ees, it says, are ungrateful and indiscreet and deserve such a 
lesson as they would not forget till the end of their'days. The editor, in 
conclusion, is glad to note that His Excellency the Viceroy’s Council is about 
to meet to corisider over the present aspect of affairs”. And adds that there 
would be a different tale if the ralee Babu saw the English guns and 
bayonets, | 


Il.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 


4. Referring to a circular of the Government of India prohibiting  ,’ssrtarts 
schoolboys from taking in politics, the Ty 
Vrattanta Chintamony, of the 11th May, declares ™*y *#*h, 1907. 
unwise and an impracticable measure. It says: If the teachers 
unite together and between themselves and fix a time 
ion of polities, how will the Government prevent it? Will it 
to report on the conduct of schools. If the Govern- 
; will then estab 


the des 
rds it. 


Government ‘ and allow the students the same 


amount of lil arty as they have in England. 
(¢) Loeal and Municipal. 
. An article in the Mosorama, of the 10th May, r 
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is invited to these ‘matters. _ 
Sasemms, 6. The Sasilekha, of the 14th May, says that last year Mr. John M: 
ones , | : ee of the ‘Queua’s Suede 
aay FO, 1907. of Lala Lajpat Rai. LTT De wee a the Indian ia 
ss rope the debate on the Indian Budget. The Indians have b 
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therefore hopeful of obtaining great privileges. 

proving futile. The riots in the Punjab were 

Government did not enquire into them but deported ala Lajpat Ri 
without any judicial enquiry, imagining that the riots were ‘is evil 
advice. Stating that judicial enquiry, self-defence and fearless w — 
newspapers are the three great privileges of the Indians under the Bri 
rule, the paper regrets the withdrawal of these privileges. | 


——7,~The Desabhimam, of the 14th May, says that the Regul: LII of 
on TTT of 1818 1818 seems to have been enacted by the Govern- 
Heguistion Lif 0 ! ment to enable it to act as it pleases. ’ Some of 
the English people have grown jealous of the spread of Swadeshiem all over 
India, and the Government servants have begun to trouble the people al 
they have been showing every consideration to them. The a is of 
opinion that Lala Lajpat Rai has not even dreamt of Galena t some 
Govetamant officers fancying that he was disloyal, have got him deported 
unjustly, and that this peoaetare on their part is improper. : 


| Kiernazatarna, 8. A “ patriot” writing to the Kistnapatrika, of the 10th May, about the 
May 10th, 1907. meaning of Swaraj, observes that when both 
the king and his people are subject to one 
(Dharma) law and are.of one country and of one race, and when the king 
is interested in and capable of maintaining the well-being of his subjects, 
the government is Swaraj. The government of Sri Rama of the Ramayana 
was in this sense a Swaraj. But the government of a ruler who, though 
being of the same country and of the same Dharma as his.subjects, does not 
iind the happiness of his subjects and oppresses them, is an “ unsatisfa 
one’. That is why the people did not regard it as a bad change when the 
vernment passed from the hands of the Peishwa into the hands -of the 
English. Again, many are of opinion that that Government, which is 
conducted in accordance with the wishes of ‘the|people, is Swaray. It has 
therefore to be said that many parts of India which are governed by native 
rulers are not real Swarajyams. People of even little sense. know what 
independence is. The comforts enjoyable in a country may be many but 
when the ‘‘ comfort of independence” 1s not obtainable there, every one 
feel it hard to live in that country. Though Germany is governed bya 
German and trade is extensive in that country, the administration is not 
conducive to the happiness of the people, and so the socialists there are 
trying to see the government managed according to the advice of the , 
If by Suruy (literally good government) is meant, a government is 
constitutional and just, the English Government is @ Suraj. But, as the 


Boswads and Guntur, 
May 14th, 1907. 


The meaning of Swaray. 


English authorities work more for the ‘good of the 


Indians, their Government has not been happy or’beneficial to the 
If, therefore, the present system of Government continues, it will be di 


axes, res 
: in the sense of a governmer 
makes its people happy, nor the term Swaraj.can therefore, 


© it» 


methods co contrary to the enal Code ?” In 
countries there are socialis atheists, rates, etc., who hold dif 
opinions in polities, and they are not ‘regarded as offenders. The methods 
of the new Ito ‘obtain IF te is ‘ boycotting ” and “‘ national education.” 


Are these me educate onese 

likes, ) a pr ~~ on that one likes,— fund 
tights of man. The by a Government and therefore they 
cannot be annulled by it. E bitrary Russian Government did not 
object to the said rights. Mr. Gokhale, a prominent member of the old 
party, opined that the methods of the new party were not i 


ot the 16th May, 
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England in some, way or other. ade and art are the means ad 
for the realisation of this object. With a view to develop Engiish m: 
factures the sympathetic, civilised and popular British Government 
imposed taxes on Indian manufactures. The English goods are impo 
into India duty-free, but according to R. N. Hulkar, when the Indian cott 
and silken goods are exported, a duty ranging from 10 to 500 per 
im on them. Moreover higher appointments are hereditary 

ib Bahadurs. aay ee 
. With these remarks regarding British India the paper says 
Native State of Hyderabad is a refuge for all subjects. But un ha aly 
British Government has turned its attention towards it and has found lit 
difficulty in getting its policy enforced in the State. As the officers o 
State have not ite interests at heart or any mutual between them- 
selves, moreover they are morally and physically unfit and therefore accept the 
demands of the Resident without question, whether the demands be just or 
unjust. The British tricks and the Resident’s encroachments had little effect 
up to the time of the late Sir Salar .’ang, but subsequently British influence 
began to increase, and during the time of the present minister the prestige of 
the State is on the decline. Many Europeans are sucking the blood of the- 
State as leeches, and the higher appointments are becoming hereditary for 
them as in British India. So far as trade and manufactures are concern 
Hyderabad is not behind any other civilised country. Yet the nobles a 
pr fone adopt European fashion and their wealth goes into the pockets of 
foreigners. The pee in conclusion, advises the State to adopt Swadeshi 
system and asks the Nizam to use and afford facilities for the manufacture of 
country articles. ) ; 


mais. oto 


VI owt Mivecut.Latmnovs. 


13. The Swadesamitran, of the aus om 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th May, 

: writes :—Qur foreign rule staying for a while’ 
the, anne 1 Fae in this country and then’ returning to their 
homes, do us more harm and indignity than the Muhammadan rulers. who 
stayed in the land permanently, used to do. The former mind their own 
interests and seek their own aggrandisement ; they wish and seek fur oppor- 
tunities to crush us and our leaders for our Swadeshi and § agitations. — | 
tale that Mr. Ghokale was to be made the Emperor and Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjea the Commander-in-Chief of India would doubtless have much 
terrified the Englishmen at home. The Anglo-Indians pictured to the British 
minds the horrors of the Great Indian Mutiny and asserted that another such 
mutiny was being hatched now. The Anglo-Indian papers are bloodhounds. 
and pursue the poor Indian deer barking and howling. They have terrified 
Mr. orley and Lord Minto, and the result has been the deportation of Lala 
Lajpat Rai. The Indian people are bewildered. When they return to their- 
normal state of mind, will they forget the sorrows and troubles they ha: 
passed through? Probably, more trials are in store for us. To stanth 
agitation in Kast magn the Government may quarter 
in all the important places of the province and, to maintain it, 
taxes upon the people, the Hindus having to bear the major porti 


ie 


burden. Lord Minto may withdraw his recommen 
upon the people of this land, and may propose 


privileges now and the postponement the 


tions he has now made to a time when the Ve 
become respectful to their rulers. Mr. Mor y Gathhindan e'tbiy aiaaaal 
What is there in our having friends in Parliament? Pale ps rng 
ral and the Secretary of State are practically uncontrolled and have unlimite: 
powers. Now that we are setting on foot a scheme of national edu 


ay 
al 


ow shall we express our deep indignation ? Let us cut our connec- 
tion with the Anglo-Indiane absolutely. Let us never accept invitations mado 
1 serve upon Teal Boards and Municipal Councils on the Legis. 


and strengthe 8 chi cause. Let us’ be prey “to any sacrifi oe 
our motherland. & 6 time is not far away when we 

shall be nothing among the nations of the world. The Government used to 
1 people think now that that feeling has passed away from the Indian 

hearts? Are our rulers conscious of having done any grievous wrong to us ? 
On such a supposition alone is such a change in the attitude of tho people 
possilile. It is certainly true that the Indians have in a large measure lost 
confidence in the methods of administration to which they are subject. Bu 
it is as certainly true that their loyalty to the British Crown has not been 
shaken. With a more sympathetic treatment on the part of the authorities, it is 
old a micable relations between the rulers and the ruled 


A 


very. r e the 


in this land. But it is exactly this | ympathy that is lacking, and the result 


is that the popular discontent is becoming more and more intense every day. 

Even as in the case of the women suffragists in England, the imprisonment 

| as made them indiff to the indignity 

more persevering in their efforts, while 

say that the general odium which used 

| some cases by social ostracism, has of 

men of gentle birth and good education 

are being cast into prison anger of the Government. The incar- 

ceration of Mr. Tilak some years ago, the imprisonment, of the Editor and the 
Proprietor of the Punjabee recently, and that ' many | 
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at present not in a to do, we must say that ite members 
be Anglo-Indians, for t 
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régim 
the red hi 
a. 2 ent of this Commis- 
s the House of Commons 
tt next, and it is usual for the 
members tos this interval in travel, we must those members 
interested in India to pay a visit to our country and learn for themselves 
the true state of things. Then they will be better fitted to grapple with 
Indian questions, when the House of Commons ne its next session and 
be in @ position to speak on our behalf. As for Mr. Ha s statement 
that though the British Power will hold the scales of justice even in India, 
it is possible only when there is order and peace here, and that, if n ‘ 
it will show that its might is as great as, and perhaps greater than it was 
fifty years ago, the remark is needless, for the British army has certainly — 
increased in strength. The Indians have been disarmed as early as gr 
ears ago, and the people are defenceless even against wicked men a 
ts. Further, they have suffered from the ravages of pre and frequent 
famines. The British can by sheer military force crush the Indian 
people ; and how can the se defend themselves against the o ion 
of a foreign race? But such a military despotism will bring its natural 
conseyuences, as Mr. Morley, Mr. Haldane and other British statesmen are 
well aware. They know what affection or lovaity the subjects of such 
a despotism will have. The Anglo-Indians, jealous of the progress of the 
Indians, have told tales and worked evils. For instance, Reuter’s agent at 
Lahore telegraphed that peasants from the country armed with strong lathies 
were coming into Lahore; such a report would certainly fill the English. 
people with fears and they might think that these perhaps were going to join 
the army that Lajpat Rai and others were intending to raise for their muti- 
nous purposes as reported by the Anglo-Indian press. Instead of treating 
the Indians as slaves, if the British rulers treat them as equals and 
them privileges conducive to their progress and welfare, the thought that 
India’s condition gives cause for concern will pass away, and th ill obtain 
the love and loyalty of the Indians which it is easy to evoke, but which, 


wy are obliged to say, they at present appear to lack the power to evoke or 
obtain. er ee 


In the association of schoolboys in political movements we can find 
pierre that 5 sci a pernicious effect on their intellect or conduct. We 
‘0 not prevent them from participating in social gatherings, festivals, proces- 
‘sions and play-goings. Why, then, should we ‘prevent ike As joining 
political movements? These provide ample opportunities for the uplifting 
of the intellect and reformation of character, besides fostering patriot In 
Western countries this feeling is cherished and en ged, and grown-up boys 
are taught to know that political associations are fraught with much advantage. 
What is regarded as a virtue in the grown-up people cannot be condemned 
if it appears in the young _If it be argued that such participation will be to 
the detriment of their studies, the same will have to-be said of all games and 
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The Desabhimam, of the 11th May, writing i reference to the circula 


regarding students and By -sa e the opinion that 
‘‘ which shows considerable breadth uf view is op sr and will doubtles 
prevent the setting back of the advance of a_i 


is y 
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a 98 do not represent their sentiments. A few such 
men as Babu Pal can do the country irreparable injury.” 
14. The Swadesamitran, of the nt, May, write: uri Sony a 
a of a Hindu widow, "ote in l ow i 
The heeviegs oe -" wnderstood beforehand that her house ‘Ge 
likely to be broken into by the Muhammadan rioters, provided herself with 
a and when | came, thrust it into the abdomen of one of them with 
all be strength. As he fell, the rest drew back. It will appear from this 
that it is wiser to provide oneself with the means of:defence than to go to 
courts to obtain justice or redress. oy 
15. The Kistnapatrika, of the angel Mey: wae rage peg 
ee ning of the Vizagaputam Exhibition b 
“ The Visagapatam Exbibition. Mr Atkinson, says “ ous men! Do mr 
know that it was the English that ruined our industries ? our industries 
and our trade decayed, their industries and their trade flourished. By ruining 
our handicrafts, England has risen to its present eminence and it commands 
all luxuries. Through commerce and trade our country remits 40 crores of 
rupees every year to foreign countries. If the rulers of our country have 
any regard for this country, is it not their essential administrative duty to 
stop such remittance ? O! Whatdelusionisthis! Is there a duty prejudicial 
to one’s own interest? Would the Enylish cease to be the rate 3 of England 
simply because they are our rulers, and would they therefore renounce their 
affection for their countrymen? It is the (British) Government that not 
only failed to promote our industxies in their infancy, but also tried to check 
the manufacture of fine yarns in Bombay and the importation of long 
staple-cotton from Rey . That such English people and such representatives 
of Government should ‘be asked to open our industrial exhibition is like 
asking a Muhammadan gentleman to preside over our religious sacrifices. 
May the public of Vizagapatam realise early that what they are intending to 
do is an unholy act.” | Te 
16. The Rast, of the 16th May, condemns the views of the extremists, 
: - recounts the evil effects of the new movement, 
and remarks that every wise’ man cannot but 
feel that the proper course to follow is to turn a deaf ear to the advice of the 
leaders of the new party, which tends to the ruin of the country in many 
ways, and to conduct himself as before with feelings of loyalty to the rulers. 


The new movement. 
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free the country from. slav waraj, T 

has brought the news that by this hymn | 

and the country will attain eminence emerging from darkn 

no doubt about it, and that the country will become strong. 

19. The Mysore Siar, of a Mey, in a leading 
5 e urbances in East I 

The disturbances in the North. Punjab, seach that it is en, 

Anglo-Indian or of public opinion support and 

easey methods er na ure adopted by Government. The 

trative policy of the British Government sanctioning 

deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and the disturbances in the north fo 

an exceedingly melancholy future. The authorities seem to have 

the virtues of patience and tolerance which hitherto guided their p 

cruelty and oppression have taken their poe. Popular re 

no better than a cry in the wilderness. ‘I'he Government 

that there must some foundation for the unanimous r 

of the educated section of the whole country and regards all leade 

people as dangerous to the State. While it is the custom in all civ 
countries to give a regular trial even to persons guilty of treason did not 
British Government relapse into barbarism in ordering the deportati 

a popular leader without any offivial inquiry whatever ? range tha 
even Mr. Morley should have consented to this barbaric method of procedure. 
Repressive measures will assuredly make the situation still more serious. 
Even a weak animal acquires extraordinary strength in a state of desperation. 
Therefore the Government cannot with safety provoke the ae Se too 
strongly. It is hoped that the Government will once again restore peace i 
the province by removing the grievances of the people and by witl 
the recent high-handed measures, : 

The Nadegannadi, of the 18th May, observes that there is great differ- 
ence between the riotsin the Punjab and those in Bengal. In the Punjab 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans have made common cause against the 
British Government and consequently the Government at once 2ede 

ut down the riots in a high-handed manner. But in Bengal it isa case 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans and the authorities take no notice 
of the riots because the persons aggrieved by the lawlessness of the Muham- 
madan rioters are not Europeans but Hindus. Hence, the Government 
understands that, unlike the mots in the Punjab, the lawlessness in Benga 
though it has been prevailing for a comparatively longer period, would 
no danger to Englishmen and consequently shows no promptitude in ¢ 
with the rioters. 


The same paper expresses t surprise that the E 
Punjab should be thrown into a aie becnins there was a 
of the provines, and that the authorities should order the di 
assembly of four or more persons. ‘Is it ever possible”, 
weak and disarmed Indians should do any injury to th 
armed English ? ” ee: “3 
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20. The Nadegannadi, of the 
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_ The causes of discontent in 
the country. 
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coger mien would va nlled to resign. 
injustice to take advantage of the loyal and submissive nature of the 
and punish them without trial. Such high-handedness will do more 
than good to the Government. Besides, it is d as to provoke the brave 
Punjabis. The aim of the British rule in India ought to be to educate the 
Indians in the art of self-government by giving them some of the hi 
administrative posts and eventually to grant them self-government as it exists 
in the Colonies of South Africa, Canada and Australia. In order to remove 
g discontent, it is advisable to appoint a commission to inquire 
nditions that necessitated a sus n of the ordinary gc ale 
believed further wher tad the grievances of the people, will, in ag 
xi from British India those -Angio-Indian journalist 
y assigning base or corrupt motives to the actions of popular | 
(whose object it is to bridge the gulf that already exists between the rulers gm 
the ruled), cause the Government to ea their actions. 


21. Referring to the prevailing unrest in India, the Vritiarta Chinta 
Unrest ie adie of the 18th May, says that if the Governmih 
of India desires to secure the loyalty of the 
Indian subjects, to put down the disturbances in the north, and to prevent the 
good name of the British administration from falling into disrepute, it should, 
as stated by the Statesman, appoint a commission having for its mem bers 
a foremost patriots as Lala yjpat Rai and others and with their aid settle 
the differences that at present exist between the Government and its subjects. 
It further says that had the seed of disloyalty sown by Lord Curzon been 
removed soon after the retirement of his Lordship, there would not have been 
so much rapa — British Government thought such a step would 
affect their prest iper wonders how the British nation, which even 
executed its own is oppressiveness, could now hesitate to reverse 
a reactionary po icy y: The result of such hesitation has been to bring — 
the present nih It is believed that the withdrawal of — recent 
measures will uphold rather than undermine the e of the —_- 
ment, and it is hoped that His Excellency Lord Minto a Mr. Morley will 
act upon the above suggestion. 


22. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the \1th May, referring to the riots 
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will a ho — gg — hap hmen 
men like Mr. le, in spite of the misrepresen Perl 
Anglo-Indian journalists. By these methods the Indians will, hs 
enlist the ‘sympathy of the Home Government and eventually acquire 
government, | | | oe ; 
The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 18th May, na ge its surprise 
at the tone io which the Anglo-Indian ‘newspapers in India for 
vengeance on account of the ill-treatment of Europeans by some 
Punjabis. All of them had — _ Panjab — bead to hear the 
judgment in the Punjabee case. ‘he Kuro atten o 
iiss pandabaiiies to be inflicted on the soceced.  Cohpuiniil 
got exasperated at it and rage have insulted these Europeans 
of them. The editors of the Anglo-Indian papers, therefore, advocate the 
extinction of the spirit evinced by these Indians. This advocacy shows want 
of discrimination on their part also. The several outrages committed by 
British soldiers and by Englishmen have been reported even by these very 
Anglo-Indian papers. Such being the case it is ia 4 strange that most of 
these papers should make so much of this incident. It is very necessary that 
Government should treat the Europeans and Indians with impartiality. If 
this is not done, says the paper, disastrous consequences will follow. 
P none 24. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 15th May, observes that the 
Myer, nn Etindes snk ths Medians disturbances in East Bengal are brought about 
May 16th, 1907. me, nih indus and the Mu by the Anglo-Indians who set up the Muham- 
madans against the Hindus, because in the 
union of these classes of atm they foolishly apprehend some to the 
permanency of the British rule in India. It further observes that the Nawab- 
of Dacca is actively helping to promote ill-feeling: between the two com- 
munities, and that several of the Calcutta papers report that the Government 
has given the Nawab a loan of 14 lakhs of rupees in spite of all protests. 


25. The Nadegannadi, of the 18th May, says that’ owing to long 
is nik Din Sieeind oll subjection, the Indians have lost all their- 
—— warlike qualities aud then referring to the: 
in 1a. . | 
, suggestion of a Muhammadan pa that 
universal conscription in India would have made the work ir gg Pree 
infinitely easier and inexpensive, exhorts the people to form societies all 
over the country to encourage all modes of physical culture so as to be ever 
prepared to defend the country from foreign aggression. oe 
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that these papers give utterance to sentiments calculated to widen the gulf 
between and Natives. 
resent situation in 
generally realised 
by the | necessary for the improve- 
ment of their ind and commerce. The Anglo-Indian papers and some 
interested Muham Re prompting anti-Swadeshi Muhammadans to acts 
of violence against the Hindus have caused the riots at Jamalpur, Dacca and 
other places. The conduct of the District Magistrate of Rawalpindi in 
demanding explanations from some of the vakils who are alleged to have 
taken part in 1 meetings has been the cause of much discontent there. 
The prohibition of Lala Lajpat Rai from speaking to a crowded audience has 
been greatly resented. The arrest of five barristers in connection with the 
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riots of the previous day and the refusal to release them on bail have only 
calculated to increase unrest. The —— of the innocent by the se 
ilegec 


Wee 


and the attitude of some of the Anglo-Indian officials towards priv 
agitation are also among the causes of these disturbances. - 

The Kerala Tha , of the 10th May, observes that the inaction of 
Government in the matter of the destruction of the idols in Jamalpur and the 
subsequent arrest of some respectable Hindus for taking part in illegal 
meetings have stimulated the rioters who took the action of Government as an 
acquiescence in their assaultson Hindus. It was not till the rioters made a 
forced entry into a Munsif’s house, plundered and molested the females that the 
police attem to quiet the riots. The discharge of the disarmed robbers 
with the stolen things has been the cause of serious accusation against Govern- 
ment. The suspicious conduct of the officials is worthy of note. 

27. The Keralapatrika, of the 11th May, referring to the disabilities 

Tnatesd Africa of the Indians in South Africa, observes that 
ae * the Colonial Secretary considers that no objec- 
tion can be raised against the laws relating to the residence of Asiatics in 
South Africa ed in their Parliament and submitted to him for approval. 
Some speakers in the protest meeting held at Madras would retaliate by dis- 
qualifying the whitemen of the colonies from entering the Publi ice. 
acquiring property in India. But as long as the st 
with whitemen, no law will be — iainst th 
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I.—Forgien Po.itics. 


Sanenens-Boveie, 1. Thé Jaridah-i-Roagar, of ae a May; a ps 
aay 10 WN Resignation of Lord Cromer. AI. of Cairo, in which the writer 
Mustafa Kamil Pasha attributes the cause of the resignation 
matters connected with the Danishwari case and says that Lord Cromer made 


Egypt assume a position which it should not have done and he 
unpopular in forgetting that foreign yoke is disliked by the 

from making no effort to mitigate the sufferings of the 

their loss of freedom and the extended British occupation. 

be remembered in connection with his following acts :— 


He caused injury to the throne of Khedive. He never allowed 
to reap the benefits tg pg i Soudan which he conquered with the a 
of the Egyptian army and Egyptian money. He closed the door of educa- 
tion in Uorerameih schools to the poor arid dealt a blow at the Arabic 
language. He bettered the prospects of those who sacrificed their conscience 


for the sake of | tua advancement. He declared British occupation of 
Egypt to be indis 
suc 


ec ry ee" gavel wag aiae 


ee” 


an 


i 
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arbarous punishment to the culprits in 

the Danishwari case. He Aa Aaa to convert Egypt into a British 
colony or at least to reduce it to that position. = | 

The writer adds with all this it should be injustice declared that his 
personal character was pure. Had he desired it he could have amassed 
wealth, but he ever preferred honour to money. However, the writer says, 
a change in his policy and not his resignation would afford satisfaction to 
the Egyptians. The writer hopes that the British Government will make 

the promises made by British \Statesmen to pt having regard to 

e fact that their non-fulfilment will be a blot on British presti | 

As to the successor of Lord Cromer, the writer observes 
the mode of the termination of the official career of Lord 
deration, Sir Elden Gorst will conclude that the Egypti 
situation and that they will not sell their honour. 6 writ 
the Egyptians to combine to assert their claims both verball 
as this is the best way to achieve their ends. (The Shams-ul- 


20th May, has also reproduced the above extract.) ae eee 
__ The same paper has another extract from the A/Ziva written to 
it by its London correspondent on-the same anhiont which runs thus:—“‘I 
5 oR Ce | 


have learnt from a reliable source that Lord eiwastion ia du 
to Sir Henry Gampbell Bannerman’s displeasure: After the Dani hws. 
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usual, but the re 
referring to the same subject, 
he establishment of a Parliament in 
will prove himself a generous and 
me paper, in approving of the arrest of a leader of the sedition- 
of Lele Laieat Rai, hODETT, 18 gine fo note that the time has 
The arrest ape me arrive the suppression of the Cor 
rty and of the seditious proceedis 1e Bengalees. It asks the Benga- . 
e ber that opposition t ernment is no joke and that it isa 
cowardly | misuse the freedom ed to the press. The editor is of 
opinion that such leaders ought to be arrested in the interests of peace and 
tranquillity. | 
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8. The .\aier-i.Asif, of the 16th May, considers that the British rule is ams-Aem, 
Mr. Pal in Madens.’ a blessing tor India and that misfortune does May 16th, 1907. 


™ not allow India benefit thereby. The English 
were kind in spreading Western kn oe 4 1d civilisation, but were not 
aware that the people would prove ung l. With this preface the Neier 
says that Mr. Pal’s lectures in Madras were full of nonsense, as théy consisted 
in advice to oppose Government, to boycott, to give up Government appoint- 
ments, and to mock and deride persons in the employment of Government. 
It adds that many sensible Hindus and Mussalmuns in general refrained from 
taking part in the meetings, and finally the papers notes the departure from 
Madras of Mr. Pal with g lea : 


-Dakhen, f the 22nd May, in an article on the present Mv=mam+-D.xus, 
7 mays | : . Sa : that owing to May seer. 
reons, the fai 
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peace, the TOPSre OHO Sal. TCs 
Every one who treads it will be struck by the hesitations, doubts and 
culties that beset the Government while drafting it. The paper next g 

the details of the resolution and remarks that though it purports to say 
school teachers have greater liberty than students and college professor 
than school teachers, it is difficult to understand the nature and extent of 
that li . The resolution states that'they may hold their own opinions, 
but they should not express them. If they should not express them, of what 
use would their opinions be? It also enjoins that the lectures which the 
teachers deliver should contain such things as would make their pupils good 
citizens in future, enabling them to | their duties with rest. This is 
of course the wish of ev teacher. But who is to decide what “ words” are 
capable of‘producing such an effect and what words are not. It must be 
surmised that it is the Government that can do so. Then, are the teachers 
to speak only such words as the Government think good or may they 

what they themselves consider good? How is it ropes 39 say that b 
should not attend political meetings? How can they me good citizens 
when they are brought up in ignorance of the steps taken to ameliorate the 
condition of their land? All agree that students should not themselves take 
any leading part in political affairs. But if any further restriction be placed 
on them, they cannot have patriotism, wordly knowl and know of 


the country and will become unfit to do the duties of citizens when they 
grow in years. Already men of good talents are not taking up the teachers’ 
profession. If by such restrictions their tongues are held, no man of self- 
respect will follow that profession. The country will not improve unless 


indigenous institutions are established for _— g national education without 


having recourse to Government grants. en the University or the Govern- 
ment cannot oppress the teachers, etc., by such resolutions. Many patz 
also will be to accept teachers’ appointments on moderate s 

preserve their self-respect and independence. nue 


(h) Railways. 
6. A correspondent to We emleeantien, of the 21st Mey, wells [— 
ee ow that corridor carriages have been 
South Tuva Ramisgee on the introduced, there is no chance of i 
7° ccapatngy”Y 
compartments, and also men and women have 
to sit together. The com ents provided for Indian women is between 
the mail van and the 


van. This is not a convenient place for them 
especially for those travelling alone. If, instead, the third-cl apa or them, 


now reserved for Europeans and Eurasians and for the servants of the first 
and second class passengers be reserved for Indian women and the former 
iven the compartments now provided for these women, it will be a good thing 
be sale of Fefteshments in the trains cannot be ‘ousidered Seammoe 
blessing, unless it is satisfactorily ascertai sonnet dere 
good in quality and a special officer is appointed for the purpose. __ 
7, Anarticle in the Sarodayam, of the 20th May, remarks that though 
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that they could not interfere because the 

Since the partition of Bengal. great 

advice of selfi ple, the us and 

very friendly, have quarrelled with one another, 
thrown into anarchy. In other countries 
means of schools an 

3 to foreign countries for education. 
countries to teach the people at home. 

ere give industrial education as in the 

ermany and Japan? In the matter of 
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in England. Since 
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May Ie, 1907. 


the great wall of China. Before aspiring to 


income-té ts of istoa and NcUr 16 SnnOyi 
the people. It is assessed according to the whim jancy of the levyn 
10. Andhraprekasika, of the 18th May, writing about the nm 
10. The apre ; Ys ae are” hie 
“The new movement.” : , 
S self-government. It refers, first, to the want of 
seg The people of India, unlike those of Japan 
Europe, are divided into distinct 
jealousy forms a stronger boundary 


be paid to reform the various social and nition ones and ce remonie 
Of all the Governments during the last 3,000 years, the British Gover: men 

& govern- 

is. , If 


has been known to be the best. This country has not hitherto had 
ment by the natives of the land. Even the present Swarajists 
were themselves a a ba ee aN and rye iD bo 
this country has to overned by a of aborigines, officers m 
Sasiseantie’bs filled hy the original inhebitants —the Chambare, the Kurumbas 
the Bhils, the Panchamas, etc. So one has to wait till they are educated 
elevated so as to be able to govern India. Any Government cannot be 
reformed inaday. The country where students without any knowledge 
of political science and economics take part in the administration is sure to 
be ruined. India cannot be governed by such people as have not the courage 
of their conviction and are not bold enough to reform their own so 
customs, but hanker after Government service, etc. Nothing in this world 
is faultless and so Government’s too have their faults. It is admitted that 
the present Government accept just and impartial criticisms and that they 
have always been conferring some of the best appointments on the Indians. 
Like the Banyan tree with its ever increasiog branches, every Government 
bent on justice is bound to continue in its increasing prosperity. — 


11. The Kistnapatrika, of 17th May, writing of the life of Lala Laj ‘ 
Se ie Rai, says that “he was sent by the oae 

p,; Deportation of Lala Lajpet Indian Association to England as the repre- 
m2 sentative of the Indian Congress and there he 


Gong 


fearlessly delivered lectures about our poor and unhappy condition. From 


England, he went to America to represent our grievances to the le . 
of that country of independence. ‘Though the said association paid his 
expenser, he used their money for another good purpose and bore his travel- 
ling expenses himself. He is able to write pleasantly in English and Urdu 
and he is a great orator. He is a bright ornament of the Punjab. ' He is the 
author of the biographies of Mazzini, Garibaldi and Dayanandasaraswati. 
He is one of the foremost patriots. To see him once is to love him: to talk 
to him once is to respect him; and to be with him is to live in Paradise. 
On hearing that such a eae leader of the Punjab and such a dear son of 
Bharata as Lala Lajpat Rai, was arrested and deported to another country, 
feelings of surprise, sorrow, patriotism and indignation have bubbled up in 
the hearts of the people of Bharata (India). There is no doubt guch a rash 
act would greatly affect the proud hearts of all our countrymen and set them 
against the Government and increase the existing discontent. It also gives 
new vigour and new strength to the new spirit that is just appearing in the 
Bharata race (Indian nation) and makes every man’s life a real one. The 
English Government have provided many conveniences for the happiness of 


their subjects, secured tranquillity, peace and contentment, but annihilate 

valor, manliness, self-help, self-respect and self-sacrifice and lulled the people 
into a trance. The policy which the Government of late have been follow: 
ing has disturbed that deep sleep and encouraged the people to proceed t 
assert their independence. Political life consists in sacrificing everything ti 
the well-being of the country, indulging in alational’ songe’ ead trying 
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of Mazzini and Gari 
will also shine as a beacon 
t cannot equal 
| character, it 
| n he mi for the benefit of our 
. And e follow th arn , we shall express the 
» love and respect we have for him and we shall have done 


in the Manorama, of the 17th May, referring to the deportation 

jpat Rai, remarks that the action of Government is inconsistent 

ich demands a judicial enquiry before punishment. 

iple has been inculcated by the ators themselves, and 

Indians have been assured by Lee Warner that the British Government have 
resolved not to convict any one without a formal trial. If on the mere 


of confidential reports any one can be thus dealt with, no one in 
ritish India is secure in the enjoyment of his liberties, his life and wealth. 
Such actions will only estrange the affections of the loyal Indian. 
The Kerala Tharaka, of the 17th May, and the Sarodayam, of the 
20th May, also refer to the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and make the 
similar remark. 


IV.—Native States. 


12. Referring to the new — fron ipo Vet beg oa of 
| Us, 6 uUry i a 0 eS. 

The Chief Judgeship of Mysore. yay observes that last time the vacanc 
was filled by the late Mr. Moore, an old retired Judge of the Madras Hig 
ad already served the Madras Government for 32 years. It is 

will be filled some old 

Euro t Mr. H. V. Nanjundaya and 
Mr. Third Judges, should 


onan able Advocate of the 
a native of Mysore. It is 
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on the 
British Post offices in the British 


Nizam’s Dominions. Domini with the oa that shor 
be abolished when the Nizam’s Postal department were established on a firm 


basis. If this is represented the British Premier would never act in a way 
contrary to such promise and get a bad name thereby. 


VI.—Msos.LaNneovs. 


15. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th May, writes:— There are many 
Th 4 ie Tolle. nations who are jealous of Britain’s greatness 
Prsere and power and will rejoice in her fall; and if 
India does not improve under her sway, will she not be belittled in the eyes 
of other nations ? If India’s sons should stagnate and not improve, if instead 
of capacity and strength they have only incapacity and weakness, the whole 
burden of administering and protecting this country will fall on Britain’s 
shoulders. But if the Indians be intelligent and wealthy, they will share in 
this burden. Mr. Morley cunnot be unaware of this patent fact. But when 
he declared that, if the present unrest spread in the land, the administrative 
reforms now under contemplation would have to be postponed, he implied 
that it was purely to the people’s advantage to grant them privileges. But 
the truth is that the granting of privilegs to the people is as much a benefit 
to the Government as to the people, for then the former need no longer have 
to grope in ignorance of popular wishes, aspirations and needs. Want of 
&ympathy between the rulers and the ruled is detrimental to the interests of 
both. The British may coritrol India’s limbs, but her mind they cannot 
imprison, they cannot control. If in Russia, where the rulers and the ruled 
are of the same race, religion and language, discontent exhibits itself in 
serious secret outrages upon the officers, who seek to repress them 
employing Military force, what should it be in India where the rulers 
the ruled differ in all the above respects? It bodes ill for England as well 
as India that Mr. Morley has been acting as if in-ignorance of these truths, 
and sanctioning un-British measures in India. | 
The suggestion of the Civil and Military Gasette of Lahore that the 
Indian Press should be gagged by reviving the legislation of Lord Lytton, 
if followed alongside of the other repressive measures aimed to hak the 
ublic expression of grievances, will shut up the only outlet for the pent-up 
eelings of a discontented people; and it will be no wonder if in that case 
they brave all risks and rise up in indignation. Our British rulers will do 
well to consider, before carrying out this suggestion of our Anglo-Jndian 
contemporary, which it is not certain that they will not do. | | 

The Punyjabee proposes that the 9th of May should be observed as 
a sacred day in memory of Lala Lajpat Rai, just as the Bengalis hold the 
16th of October as a day of mourning. We fully advocate the adoption of 
this proposal throughout India, be it with no other object than the sowing. 
of the seed of patriotism in the minds of our youths. 

In its issues of the 21st and 22nd May, the Swadesamitran observes :— 
Even if a Royal Commission be inted, and a few eminent Indians be 
included in it, as it is not likely that their views or opinions will ultimately 
prevail and as the King’s Ministers are not bound to adopt its recommenda- 
tions, it would be better if one or two Indians had seats in the Councils of the 


‘only a smaller number than 


iti atl 


LOSS SS Syne dire a cet apeh te 


) Government is bound 


to satisfy he matter, and to evoke the 
nfidence of its subjects; but no 1a thing are as yet seen. In 
connection with the recent Mu ages in East | l which | 


necessitated the Hindus to take to 


physical , and cary lathes in self- | 
defence, the more so that the 


rioters seemed to have the help or connivance 


of the Police offici ian Press cried out that Hindu youths | 
thus armed were doing and assaulting | P 
Europeans, and would one net the Govern- . | 
ment. We may. see that | uence over the i 
Government the t has been the order by the Magi ) i 


Barisal, which its le from carrying lethies more than 84 feet long 
and 1 inch thie Th e Taslosledion papers are now crowing in triumph that 
the Britis er has been reasserted in this strong manner. But there 
need be no feeli triumph ; for, if the Government cared to use all its 3 

wer, it may be made impossible for the le to live together fora month. 

ut there ee ae r in this either na the eg ag or to the 
English @. | eir vanity may be gratified. But it is nota 
naliia for pride for a action to rule over a race steeped in weakness, poverty 
and slavery. Nor can any one be certain that the Indians will resign 
themselves to slavish submission to English despotism. 

The Pioneer has written that now as Sir Denzil Ibbetson is going home, 

and Sir Charles Rivaz is already there, Mr. Morley will find it advantageous 
to consult these two gentlemen in reference to the present troubles in the : 
Punjab. We may say that such a ure is very likely, and Mr. Mor 


ley 
will believe them rather than the hundreds of petitions that flowed from the 
Indian subjects of His Majesty. The maxim that the law is one and the 
same for both the parties in any dispute is disre when one of them 
happens to be a white, and the probability is still when one of them 
is the Government itself. Pro ,. the principle is that State-made law | 
does not govern the actions of the State towards ite subjects, in which case it 

cannot be said that Mr. Morley acts when his decisions : 
upon the one-sided statements of the authorities ! 


In its issues of the 23rd and 24th May, the Swadesamitran says :—Some 
of the Indian leaders suggest the holding of an extraordinary session of the 
Indian National ‘in June, but we cannot concur in 
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come from the ant provinces. 
of redress and remedy are no better now 
in the past ; for these will be sent to the very 
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apparently have the strength of the Secre 

es gp ourselves with protest meetings—such 3 
ent with true patriotism—but we must seek the public 
grievances to them and evoke their compassion. Now 


congress representatives to go to and of our grievanc 

in particular, of the deportation ote La wat Rei and the best 

the task is Mr. Gokhale who has visited on two former 

There is sure to be some from this step, while there is certain 

crying here in India. erefore we cordially welcome the | 

holding the Indian Congress in London as a means of bringing 

the British public the grievances of the Indians and the causes of 

discontent here; for, if we do not do so, the British and the 

will believe the stories of the Anglo-Indians and blame us. 

Indians writing for the Press are still fanning the flame, and we may ci 

an instance the letter that appeared recently in the Londum Times. In this 
that the Oriental respects 


pen of some high 
the Punjab, and many more of this type may come. If the Indian 
assemble in London and our opinions be voiced forth, the British public may see 
another side to this picture, and then Messrs. Morley and Haldane aiso may 
pause. At present our complaints are many, and whether much good results. 
or not, the proposal to hold the Indian Congress in London is very a ger 
About thirty in all may go from India and interview Mr. Morley and 
address the people in public none in London and other places. As those 
who caused our sorrows, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Sir Charles Rivaz and Mr. 
Risley, are already there, with their opinions and explanations ready fortheir 
side, it there be none to speak on our behalf, they will certainly poison 
Mr. Morley’s mind more than ever against us and our aspirations. 


In reference to the proposal for holding a special conference at Bomba 
with a view to discuss measures for the redress of our present grievances, the 
India, of the 25th May, after satirically referring to the t acts of the 
Government as beneficent reforms during the régime of Mr. Morley, asks- 
what the congress leaders will do in case the Government should prohibit 
the holding of the conference, under the new Ordinauce I of 1907. | 


The Swadesamitran, of the 25th May, remarks that, though the foreign 
rulers of this country have little sympathy for the people, yet, as 
cannot absolutely ignore the feelin of the people, they adopt a sy 
esplonage instead of the more straightforward meth | 
representative men, or giving due consideration to the views expressed by 
the Indian Press ; and that the agency employed in this system is the police: 
gathering information from sources by no means. respectable. paper 
observes how untrue should be the reports submitted by the police after 
enquiries, and deplores that such reports were at the bottom of th 
of Lala Lajpat Rai, the Lahore patriot. 


16. The Swadesamitran, — pry writes that amen as the of 
rene sie ourt at Calcutta was moved when an or 
. Sivaji — in Tanjore. was issued by the District Magistrate prohi 
ing the pains of the District Conference at Khulna, and the High C 
has asked the Magistrate to show cause why he prohibited it without 
te pt the ry 8 Court at Madras may: be, petitioned by the 


anjore against the District M te Soe 
Sivaji festival there. agistrate who prohibited the cele 


\ 


ontent if the infamy attached— 
the Government 


to Government : Nagar Nr uire — <i 
ing discontent or to silence the people 
tation 6 a Lajpat Rai and the talents. 
y; into, a veteran Militar 
h has shown that he preferred the latter method. 
he part of the people to oppose the Government under 
We cannot acquire self-government unless the British 


to offer it “pe egg J The existing panic is 


-deplora eth: | agitation adopted by the New Party 
Extremists). The work of the Moderates was sure to bear good fruit at 
some future time at least. It has been their policy to bring to the notice of 
the authorities the various defects in the administration and to appeal to their 
feelings, by means of representations, petitions and memorials to remove the 
just grievances of the . Asa result of their work, the Secretary of 
State for India and : ames meg: certain —— 
in the administra ourable to the In e Extremists, in the 
meanwhile, upset the whole sch result of their mischievous 
methods will be to undo the work of the Moderates during the past half 
a century to yy the confidence vf the Government in the loyalty of 
the Indians. Therefore, any attempts at active resistance to Government or 
to enter into an open cor with the Government cannot be conducive to 
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Kerana Parana, 
May 18th, 1907. 


Kaunaza Sancuant, 
Oalieut, 
May 22nd, 1907. 


Anglo-Indians? Agal ley, 

of Lala Lajpat Rai, transgress a most essential principle 

that no person should be punished without trial? A 

disturbances mainly due to official despotism in Indi 

arbitrary methods lead to the formation of secret societies, as in Europe 
America, of Socialists, Nihiliste, Anarchists and Fenians? It is regrettab 
the extreme that even Mr. Morley and Lord Minto could be guilty o 
shortsighted and narrow-minded policy, dnd it is more surprisin 
the Liberal Ministry should permit it. 


20. The Mysore Star, of the 20th May, referring to the order of the 

a Government of India forbidding students from 

recent measures of the Government make it clear how anxious the authorities. 

are to prevent the spread of political education among students as well as. 

among the masses. It is regrettable that the zeal of the Yew Party to obtain 

Swaraj has caused, even in the very beginning, such a baneful effect on the 
liberty of the whole nation. a 


21. The same paper, of the 20th May, reports that ‘Babu Bipin Chandra. 

ba Biota Chandra Pal and Pal, who was lecturing in Madras on Swadeshiem, 
RP n> Fay coe ra em an Boycott and Swaraj, left for Caleutta suddenly 
cae on hearing that 32 more leaders would be 
arrested in connéction|with the disturbances in the North. It was understood 


that he would visit Madura, Kumbakénam and various other places in 


Southern India including Mysore. But the Madura swig on hearing the- 


report about further arrests, communicated to Mr. Pal that he was not 
welcome to that place. It is further stated that a Police I wr also- 
travelled along with Mr. Pal when he left Madras. It is impossible to say 
what is in store for the leader of the Extremists. 


22. An editorial in the Kerala Patrika, of the 18th May on ‘Indian 
Indian administration and ‘ministration and natives,” observes that the- 
natives. _ discontent consequent on the recent events in 


Be and the Punjab is due to the ignorance- 
of the chief officials regarding the true character of the Indian me The 
mode in which Lajpat Rai was spirited off is calculated to undermine the 
sense of personal security throughout the Empire. Mr. Morley’s reply in 
Parliament that such rigorous methods were necessary for effecting certain 
reforms in Indian administration is extremely unsatisfactory. The reform 
now most urgently needed is the repeal of such unjust laws. A Commission 
consisting of Euro and Indians to enquire into the causes of the present. 
discontent will be highly useful in bringing to light the true state of affairs. 
The Secretary of State and the Parliament will do well to consider the- 
necessity of appointing such a Commission. | oh Pics 


23. The Kerala Sanchari, of ~ 22nd May in its leader on “ Dis 

alla ‘ta Reeth India, ® conaidare Ie. wae aa 
hasnt North India. lish “the. ds tion of the Punjal 

without giving them a fair trial for the satisfaction of the victims ther 

as well as of the public is inconsigtent with the ideas of B justic 

has served to enlist the sympathy of other | 

is alread Frias. in North India. 

1907 prohibiting the holding of political meetings exce 

of District Police Superintendents on penalty of six mon 
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I.—Forzien Po.itics. 


~ 


Mrsons Stan, 1. The Mysore Star, of the 27th May, referring to the contemptuous 


a | me irit in which the Indians are regarded by the 
oT sosinan “ae rr of the Indians in (olonists of South Africa and mentioning the 
Huosresusie various restrictions put on their trade and 
habitation in that country, finally remarks that one can simply marvel at the 
diplomatic skill of the British who, having at first interfered with the Boer 
ministration avowedly to relieve the Indians from the cruelty and oppres- 
sion of the Boers, now that their own position is secure, ignore Indian interests 
more than ever. This is another circumstance that further embitters popular 
feeling against the British Government in India. If the British have realised 
their duty towards a subject nation, nothing can be of greater impor 


than to relieve the Indians in the Transvaal from their present sufferings. 


—— 


" omen, 


II1.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 
Apnan expen 2. The Andhrakesari, of the 26th April, received on the 8lst M 


iti bo he Punjabee ata 
h, 1907. : writing about the Punj case, 0 es 
eT be Spafanee. e000, that the news of the confirmation of the 
sentence passed by the lower court on the editor and the proprietor of the 
Punjabee cannot but make the people sorry. If things are considered impar- 
tially, it will be seen that the Anglo-Indian editors have been actually 
committing. graver offences ‘ae the said editor..and.the proprietor). It is 
to be hie etted much that they should be left free while the Indians are 
punished. 

3. The Andhrakesari, of the 3rd May, received on the 3lst May 1907, 


| : says that when Mr. Braidwood, Sub-Collector, 
oer Sub-Collector, Gadévari, was in-his Court, 9 student went 
there to see a pleader on business. As soon as 
he went there, Mr. Braidwood grew inordinately angry and asked the 
student to leave his court, because he wore a Vande Maturam pendant. It 
remarks that passionate persons like him are not fit to be jud “Tu 
should control their temper. What power has Mr. Braidwood to ask anybo 
to leave the court? Does he not know that anybody may be. present in a 
court ? ‘He was appointed to administer justice. He is not vested with 
power to ask anybody in a fit of anger to leave the court. Owing to-st 
out-of-the-way deeds, mutual animosity is begotten between Europeans ar 
Indians. Should such animésity prevail, it would be harmful to. both 
not beneficial for them. 


ANDBRAERGARI, 


ue 3rd, 1907. 
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(¢) Education. 


himani, of the 23rd May, pel that the en | of = a 

ee ae Oa Ha anent student a i. “eee 

Students snd politine. tics was communicated to the Home Bhs as er 
ment with a view that it might be enforced in the Native States also. The 
schools receiving grants from Government cannot but give lessons from the 
text-books prescribed by them. But some of the books so prescribed are not 
very ul for the Indians‘and some are misleading too. So national 
schools have to be established withouteseeking aid from Government. The 


money, which is now spent by the Government for education, may be 


employed ‘for other useful for the people, or it may serve to 
compensate any loss that may accrue by the total abolition of the salt duty. 
7. The Andhrakesari, of the 3rd May, received - ro ate May el Ampmnaxnscar, 
says that it is not its wis t students shou May 8rd, 1967. 
Poe ee os obedient to their teachers, but the ' 
teachers should exercise only so much authority as they really an 
not assume powers that they have not got. Is it proper, it asks, for the 
teachers to pass orders clashing with the religious convictions of the students 
and then call them ‘rascals, scoundrels and wretches” when their orders 
are not obeyed ? How can the students bear such treatment ? It is perhaps 
at of such behaviour on the part of Mr. Hunter that the students took 
a vow not to go to the college until Mr. Hunter had apologised. He 
dismissed four students from the coll ended 150 more, and went away 
} urbs the heart of a coward, so the 
have ounded Mr. Hunter.’ These difficulties 
would not have sad there jbeen national schools. Although there 
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SwapesaMiTRax, 


M 
May 27th, i907. 


SwabRsaMiTAaR, 


Madras, 
May 30th, 1907. 


‘moulvis that the Government would not pnnish them, but on the 
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as ing students for wearing them? To wear these badges is consi 
the boys as a religious act. wsparaghionu mk er for the Government 
for their subordinates to interfere with re atters. All patriot 
in this country should regard the wearing of a badge which does ho 
to mother Le ety a snag ip he ys hear Mr. Hunter is a very lear 
man. It on encourage partiotism among 
Indians. He pe pat eee 2 to instil into the minds of the Indians 
same patriotism that he has for his country. If he does not like to do 
regrettable that he should pers 


formed about this matter. 
be reasonable and just. His present es enable him to enforce 
his order. But does it not affect his honour? We hear that the students 
have memoralised the Director of Public Instruction and the Government. 
May they at least;enquire into the matter and do justice to the students!” 


(J) Salt and Abkédri. 


9. An article in the Kerala Patrika, “a 28th May, vey to the 

ge ” ro modifications in the Abkdri Act, is 
ne oe os ined to favour the popular belief thet” the 
inclusion under the foreign liquors of the —locally-distilled arrack from 
cocoanut toddy is intended to benefit Parry & Co. - Government are expected 
to put a stop to the consumption of inferior foreign liquors in consideration 
of their injurious effects. | 

The suggestion of Government to allow the tappers to sell toddy under 
the tree is to a certain extent a useful measure, inasmuch as it affords 
considerable relief to the poor toddy tapper on whose vend of toddy is based 
most of the abkdri cases. It would also be a popular measure to allow an 
owner to extract toddy from his trees for his own use. y 


(k) General. 


10. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th May, referring to a Muhammadan 

Wine sleds ie Benes) Magistrate who tried two of the Muhammadans 

- who had tagen part in the Jamalpur riots, 

and who in response to an appeal made by the pleader for the accused that 

he would pass a rather mild sentence as the accused were his co-religionists, 

replied that justice demanded their punishment, and that if he did not give 

them the punishment they deserved, God would punish them as well as 

him, says that this is another instance to show that it is the low-cluss 
Muhammadans that were responsible for the outrages in: I. 

The same paper, in its issue of the 28th May, states that two of the 

Muhammadan rioters in Comilla pleaded in the course of their trial that it 

was unjust to punish them, as they had been given to understand by their 


would be pleased with them if they committed outrages upon the Hindus, 
and that, if they had known it would be otherwise, th oad never on 

committed these excesses. This paper observes that the above is positive 
proof of the connivance of the officials in East Bengal in the conduct of the 


rioters. 


11. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th May, writes:—The residents of 
Thefts in Lahore,  ' Shore and other towns in the Punjab, afraid 

‘left thei "of the plague that had broken out there, ha 
left their homes and built for themselves cottages and bungalows on 


eo n bi an 
ities to check mischief i tion lost 
only the people but also the Government in its 
work of administrat om : 
12. The Swadesamitran, in its issue of the 31st May, speaking of the lot 
oB of jail warders in Bengal, says that it is not 
Jail warders in Bengal. an envi&ble one, and that in some instances it 
is worse than that of the pri entrusted to their charge. Their pay 
being small and their y great, and it being not uncommon for 
them to even when ill, the vom observes that many of 
tments, whereupon the Government promised 
gio i seme me of the a 0 = = 
that petitions and prayers to partments are of no avail, an 
ee remedy of the scartored lies in prompt and firm action. 
13. The Desabhimani, of the et ways — o— not - ro 
, tks reason Ww e as Jumes. recommends 
lo-Indian newspspers. = withdrawal of the privileges now _ “ ; 
. y 
Europeans that should be severely punished for their mad writings, insinu- 
ations and recommendations. ‘“‘‘l’he country will undoubtedly enjoy peace 
if an Act be passed which will genre a cure for the insanity of some of the 
‘ nglo-Indian papers such as the Englishman, the Pioneer, and the Mudras 
smes.”’ 
14. The Andhrakesari, of the 24th May, received on the 31st May 
O Wikttedb ue” 1907, states that the ucts of the Government, 
such as deporting Lala Lajpat Rai, prohibiting 
teachers and students from taking part in political a and preventing the 
holding of meetings in East Bengal and Assam, go to show that “ the rulers 
have intended to ruin this country more and more. We cannot be relieved 
of a pega’ - ie as our rulers and ~ hea soe — in England 
as gospel truth the misrepresentations of the o-Indian newspa 
odin who eat our salt o us harni. Floweval tadans the acts of the 


the vernacular ne _ [tis rather the editors of ae pub 


Anglo-Indian officers may be, the Anglo-Indian journalists are ready to 
support them, and so as the latter are holding their influential position 
the Anglo-Indian officers will persist in their mischief. So, it is the duty of 
every son of m India to boycott the Anglo-Indian newspapers even 
before boycotting foreign articles. We shall see the creeper of Swadeshism 
lees spread all over India. We shall encourage our 

ey. We shall take a vow at the feet of our 

ndi articles and 


SwDesamiraaw, 
Madras, 
May ist, 1907. 


15. The Kistnapatrika, of the 24th May, states that meoti 
Deportation of Lala Lajpat Bei. ye 


endered in the minds of the on account of the 1m 
sudden deportation of the leads’ Ol the Punjab. This 
people to unite and act together. Diseases arise from 
they are cured. So, by sigs | the 
culties and giving them rest, the internal 
What is the use of driving out th 
The Regulation of 1818 was 1 
had not taken a firm root in the soil of the country and when vag rl 
courts had not been formed. But now the British rule has firmly 
established. It rests on the loyalty of the people. Further, the people are 
without arms. Under these circumstances that Lala Lajpat Rai, who is 
a patriot, who is a very learned man and who is well acquainted with the 
wants and wishes of the people, should be deported is ‘‘ to carry the relations. 
between the Government and the people a hundred ears backwards”. Such 
horrible acts go to stimulate the spirit of Swadeshiem instead of curbing it. 
The splendid power of that ye is irresistible. May the fire of Swadeshism 
spread! May it spread still further ! | 

16. A correspondent to the Andhrakesari, of the 26th April, received on 


the 3lst May 1907, writes that it would be better 
he bin we ee ee ee ouutey if silver and gold ornaments are 
, disposed of and the m realized thereby 
used as capital for carrying on any manufactures. Those who have not 
given up a taste for ornaments may be told that what makes women hand- 
some is their own natural beauty and comely appearance. Artificial 
ornaments cannot in the least make them more beautiful. The correspondent 
further observes that however rich an individual may be, he will not risk his 
all in un undertaking. So, unless a number of persons join and work together, 
no trade can go on. The entire difficulty lies here. In this country it is 
difficult for a number of persons to join for conducting an # realge we business 
and, even if they join, they do not trust one another. U ess the people are 
united in doing any work and have mutual confidence, the whole money. laid 
out will be wasted. Those who argue that unless they can surely make 
profit, they will not undertake any business, are like schoolboys that declare. . 
that unless they can surely attain success in their examinations will not 
read their lessons. ‘‘O! patriotic brethren, ifjyou really wish for the amelior- 
ation of the country and wish to make it attain its former pre-eminence, if you 
have the desire in your minds that you must win back your country and your 
Government you must not mind your own loss, but ‘put back self-interest and 
have the good of your country before you’. Raise your eountry from its 
fallen position undergoing any amount of trouble in doing so, and make your 
lives happy and successful.” so | 
17. A correspondent to the same paper, received on the 8ist May 1907,. 
pe aT as explains that Swadesh: signifies that we shouts 
where favour and use our native articles only and that. 
“boycott” means that we should give id that they 
sho “sete ti. 
articles may be dear. After 
ng and therefore it is noloss to buy them. — 


madans of Bastern Bengal. 
between Hindus and OT eee to a 
Dewan of Faller” i in which there are 


aft g 


two 


to personate the Nawab 
ght also to the — 


IV.—Native Stares. 


20. The Shams-ul-Akhbar, Pon the “= rsd PN cesta wg ey se d 
ews 88) t ent 0 ia has Ms ror 1907. 

The Government of India and yng to protect the Native States of ' 
the Native States India from internal and external enemies, and : 
therefore it e _the Native States to help it in some ath gs or other. The 1 
payer thinks the Government is right in this respect and ts that the “3 
armies of the Native States be converted into Imperia Serving’ roops and be 
armed with modern weapons and placed under European officers. Thus in 

they would do duty in their respective States and in war assist the 
ic of India. 


21. The same paper refers to the reported appointment of a European as 
= Family Paymaster in Hyderabad and save thet 
The tof a 7 arrangement. made for the L agg oe of 
ret yg Paymaster tn iy family pensions is objected to on religious 


grounds as the fund is based on interest, the 
receiving of which is » against the tenets of Islam. It says, too, that the . “\ 
appointment of a European to the post is open to objection on political 7 | 7 

unds for no good can be ex from le who do not like the a 
inhabitants and are not sin with the court language of the State. It | : 
adds that it is disgrace gm reterence to Europeans ignoring the 
claims of qualified sons of Ges soil, procedure is without doubt dangerous ) 
and prejudicial to the interests uf the State. i | a 

22. The same paper — ly chy a irit of the le se 

| amily 0 » a 8 t 

Hyderabad Volunteers. oe “the English rth the attacks i os the | 
Mysoreans under Haider Ali and Tippu and of the Mahrattas. They rendered — : | 
aa help to the English during the Indian Mutiny, and it is due to them | a 

t the English are now paramount in India. ith this preface it quotes of 
the alleged advice of a Resident to the late Sir Salar Jung which is to the ~ 
effect that “ lf you want to be honoured by, and remain friends of Sere oad | 
Government, ke urself : the 
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Pay true aig Poe 5 wn oe an 
enough. The Japanese, professing the Buddhist faith with a civ 
laid from Chine and India, were advanced in science, arts and chs 
and were in some respects superior to the Western nations. But it ws 
until they demonstrated their valour and skill by defeating the Russians t 
the Western nations began tv entertain any esteem forthem. The Russia: 
on the whole, are the least advanced among European  peorias in civilization 
and refinement; and even hae = not ie A e true ¢ 

tness of the Japanese till they learnt it itter experience. History 
senile to us that the Western peoples are more apt to despise and tyrannize 
over those who lack strength, while admiring those who re strong and bold. 
The sufferings of the Jews and the troubles of the Sultan of Turkey in the 
field of European politics will bear out the truth of this statement. But 
there is one difference between the oriental and the occidental, and it is this; 
viz., that the milder virtues of truth, mercy, etc., are not in much esteem with 


Western nations, while they are much respected <f the Easterns wherever 
they are found. Aurangazeb, though bold and capable by his religious per- 
secutions and lack of sympathy, estranged his Hindu subjects from him and 
brought his empire to the verge of ruin; whereas Akbar who with the 
sterner virtues united in him the mild virtues and treated all his subjects 
alike with affection and sympathy won the Hindus to his side, and the 

formed a great strength to him. The remark of the Lahore Feringhee 
quoted above is nonsense. The true source of Britain’s strength in India 
has not been her might, but the love and confidence of her Indian subjects ; 


and when these fail it is not likely that any strength that Britain may have 
will keep the Indians in awe and subjection. | 

The Government of India and the Secretary of State are under the 
impression that the Indians at present are swayed by seditious feelings and 
motives. But the grounds for this belief are not forthcoming for the very 
good reason that no good grounds exist. The Anglo-Indian civil officers. 


who administer the country suddenly dreamt that all the Indians had 
turned seditious and disloyal, persuaded themselves that the dream was true, 
and converted to their belief the Viceroy who in his turn did the same 
with the Secretary of State. The Anglo-Indian pgpers were very hel 
in this task to these officers. Lord Ampthill, once Governor of Madras, 
speaking at the National Indian Association, London, stated that the 
seditious opinions are created and fostered in the Indian minds by some 
disloyal - -— in England, and, if such opinions appear openly in 
India, it is because of the support they get from En ; and he said 
Indian youths who go to England to study into the meshes 
of English tio who sow in their minds seditious notions. These seeds 
in course of time sprout, gather strength and grow into big trees, when it 
becomes a hard matter to uproot them. We eannot say on what grounds he 


had formed the above belief ; but in the latter part of his 2 he said that 
it Was as preposterous to call all Indians seditious and disaheoted as it would 
be to call the whole of Great Britain disloyal and discontented, because in 
some parts of Ireland such feelings are not uncommon st the peop 
We also wish to lay stress on this fact. Lord Ampthill is not a gentleman 
without Indian experience, and we wonder whether his words will not have 
some weight with Mr. Morley. : ee 

__In its issue of 30th May the same paper observes :—I¢t will appear tha’ 
Lord Minto did not till late y care to know for himself what was transpiring 
in the Punjab and chose to trust his lieutenant Sir Denzil Ibbeteon. Hi 
believed in the supposed great capacity and experience of that ¢ 


exercised their power over the — in 
t to be legalised with the result the fear of 


The sorrow apd heart-burning of the people of the ‘Punjab have now 
been allayed by the refusal of the Viceroy to confirm the Colonisation Bill. 


% 


If the Viceroy, without being guide y by the counsels of his lieutenants 
and uthers who cannot be free from local prejudices also trust in his own 
wisdom, he will y become alive to the real situation in the country. 
We ask him to cancefall the repressive: measures which he sanctioned when 
he was not wide awake. Though, perhaps, with the doggedness of the 
Englishman, he may like to stand is ground and say that he can 
neither retract nor retreat, he must perceive that it tis no indignity to a. 
statesman to modify his opinions or cancel his measures, if the common go 
of the people pemente Sir Denzil Ibbetson is now away, and Lord 
may well reflect whother he was right in acquicscing in all the suggestions 
and recommendations of that officer, and it is certain that, if he does so, he 
will stand accused before his conscience. | 
The India, of the ist June, has a cartoon regarding the unrest in India. 
It represents the Government as trying to quench the flames of discontent 
in this country by pouring oil. icture shows Lord Minto and Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson as working the hose, and Mr. Morley as sending the oil to 
-extinguish the fire. In explanation of this picture this paper observes that the 
authorities, while trying to suppress the discontent, are only increasing it. 


25. The Swadesamitran, of the _— May, bg — y, to a — Sw apmaawirasn, 

Le Ss in Parliament by Dr. Rutherford on Wednes- Mag sist, t907. 
India in Parliament. = day last, whether Mr. Morley would order the 
srr ri Lala mt high ee any ught to coun ba court, be 
view present high indignation and unrest amongst the Indian e, 
Mr. Morley replied that he was aware that while one section of the tadhiiin 
deprecated the deportation another viewed it with approbation. He also 
ex it as his opinion that Lala Lajpat Rai’s release would not be 
helpful in restoring peace or allaying discontent in this country. This 
reply indicates that he merely wished to say something in answer to the 
question. He displayed no such sympathy as that which underlay the 
question of Dr. Rutherford. Why is the information from India to 
. Rutherford different from that which has reached Mr. Morley? The 
former is a true representation of the state of affairs here, while the latter is 
& misrepresentation that clearly should have flown through the official channel. 
It looks as if Mr. Morley has just begun to take lessons in Indian politics, 
and the first lesson he has seems to be “support everything that the 
“officials in India do.” Now, therefore, ye Indians! Demonstrate that the 
deportation of ala Eajpes lial to pomtenroed by vow ail; y plies of tologreie 

+o bien keds the Indie] judget is discussed in Parliament, | 

€ 2 paper, in its issue of the lst June, :—In reply to a question 
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26. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist June, observes:—Lord E. 
Lord Kigin and Lord Ampthill Meh ot sree fr oa iw India te 
—a contrast. have therefore — ia’s salt. Yet 1 
ese | 


utterly indifferent to their 
o for nothing tion 
improved, and that he was thinking of introducing a system of 


by photographs instead of by finger-prints as at present. Lord Elgir 
a te ae the Transvaal into a veritable amans. In what way is 


any roe of photograph registration less degrading than the finger-print 
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27. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 26th May, nye. in ite leading 
Lala Lajpat Rai. article thus: Happy is Lajpat Rai. The 
patriotism of the British was what secured to 
them liberty and power. Simon-de-Montfort ‘sacrificed his life to put an end 
to the despotism in England, and England became the mother-country of 
liberty because a number of Daya followed the example of Simon-de-Mo 
In India Lajpat Rai is: ready to tread in the footsteps of Montfort. He has 
been deported by Government. Government may do many more th 


a| But it is a mistake to suppose that there is only one Lajpat Rai in India. We 
Ve shall find at least one million men out of 300 in India who will offer . 
iy themselves to be deported in-their country’s cause. Let all these be de ‘ 
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We are not to be discouraged by this. If the ancestors of the present British 
nation had been afraid, the nation would never have risen to its | one 
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that Hindus and M adans will not 
4 listen to the advice of interested persons. It was by unity that the British 
ha themselves achieved their liberty, and it is our duty to follow their example. 
ii We hope the people of India will act with a sole eye to their future 
+ j ' | prosperit y. : 7 
! i . 28. The same paper observes that the Lieutenant-Governor of the- 
| 


a satay lr 
peas Sees 
aa 


ir Denzil Ibbeteon. Punjab, acting on the unauthenticated reports.’ 
Bir Dena Thewteon. of ivesponsitile eubsadibaaienauiaiann Saal 
nic, and caused the deportation of true patriots by representi 
angerous to the State; and now he goes to Eng 
4 medical treatment. But the Psoneer discloses the real o 
6 | alone has led to such enormities, we cannot say what. alts will 
ain .» follow from a personal interview. But “as men sow, so W reap.” and 
i i Oe preowned sgh handednens of the a give will have a great demoralisin 
min lect not only on persons immediately responsible for those acts, but’ 
ali whole of the British nation. 4 a Suits!) aed ~ 
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mind 
his opportune hour the high position and 
prior to th defeat of Pritheing 
"80. The Nadegannadi, of the 25th Ma ! es that none of the 
The saeiiegs: berwaen, Goins a spe hy nae lei Sanioes hg 
— Ms subject to the control of the Home Government. 
Beiter — One after another the colonies secured their 
independence. The Colonies of Australia and Canada are no longer subject 
to the Home Government. South Africa, which cost the British Government ‘ 
two lakhs of Or, forty crores of ru also obtained self-govern- 
ment. ntly, Lord Cromer had to be from Egypt on account of his 
at unpopularity. Ireland has been constantly agitating for Home Rule. 
nt events in Tadia sufficiently disclose the relations between the rulers 
and the ruled. It is hoped that the Home Government will, at least in 
future, try to win the confidence of its dependencies by a some of its 
methods of administration and particularly by extending the privileges of 
the subject people. ye 
31. An article in the Keraia Sanchari, of the 29th May, observes that the Kansas Saxcuam, 


hostile attitiude of the Anglo-Indian papers May 29%, ioer. 
ia inant Congress to beheld which influence the British public, makes it 


: impossible for them to understand aright the 

ievunces Of the Indian people, and that for the purpose of bringing home to 
the English people the real nature of the grievances and claims of the Indian 
people, the next Con should be held in London. The change will also — 
enable the Congress party to convince the British public of the unwarranted 
severity of the recent measures of Government during a time of peace. 
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W axsun-1-Asi 31, 
Madras, 
May 0th, 1907. 
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May 30th, 1907. 


Suame-Ut-AxuBAB, 


Madras, 
June 3rd, 1907. 


ENGLISH PAPERS 0 


ul 


, . L—Forsten Potstics. 
1. The Naver-s-Asifi, of the 80th May, says rs the 
appear jubilant at the < 
The people of Egypt and Lord (PPO "ie Arabic pap 


Cromer. 


rioration in the condition of the scupation 
the country by the British the national debt was seven millions, though every 
department was presided over by a native ( ian), but since the occupa- 
tion the debt has increased to 28 millions and British officers have been 
substituted for Egyptian officers. The people have been reduced to poverty. 
The fellahins and merchants are groaning under heavy and unjust taxation. 


2. The Qasim-wi-Akhbar, of the 80th May, notes with regret that 


re vileerame and articles ti are 
meiioumnenp Sh TRE. headed “ Restlessnens ta latte Maite that 


restlessness prevails prongs the country. 1t asks if the mischief done by 


a few can be imputed to all alike. Ifa few more leaders be arrested there 
will be nu trace of restlessness in India. 


8. The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the Srd June, has an item headed 
The agitation in India. ‘‘ Dangerous policy of Government”, in which 


it says Government’s well-being depends upon 
the well-being of its subjects and such being ‘the case Government should 
avt with patience and not.asa ‘‘man-eater” (tiger). The present agitation 
in India is due to heavy taxation and not to the refractory attitude of the 
people. Its remedy lies in the reduction of taxation and not in having 
recourse to arms. The authorities who are unjust and impatient are the 
enemies of the country. The treatment extend our civilised Govern- 
ment to the unarmed subjects of the Punjab is deplorable. The arrest and 
deporte of the Punjabi Hindu leaders without any I oceedings is 
und were, 4 asign of the weakness of Government. The adoption of: 
olicy of Chengiz Khan and Nadar Shah as well as the Russian methods 
vernment fearing the oral utterances and writings of the weak and poor 
subjects is one of the wonders of the 19th cen (sic). Government’s 
stability lies in pu ing the hearts of the people and in e 
thetic, just and equal treatment to the people and not 
deporting them or enhancing taxes. The Shame hopes that ¢ 
reconsider its policy and try to gain the hearts of the people. 
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their native is Ww hot say 

But we presume that the Government fears an _ aggravation of the present 
troubles by the Bengalis beir emuin among the Punjabis, who 
are, in the opinion of the authorities, already opp to the British rule. 
Some days ago, when the disturbances i in the Punjab were at their hei Bh 
the authorities prohi li gentleman from entering Lahore whithe 

he had come to lecture u wai movement, We have to infer that 


ta union between Bengal and the 


Punjab at the present 


7. The same~ paper writes :-—The Government of India has for some 
me past laid aside all other work and been 
devoting its whole busy energy in the issuing 
¢ a gpa ordinances, circulars and warning 
olution appearing under the signature of Sir 
‘cautions e editors of Indian newspapers 
not to abla articles lik ly between races or ill-will or 
disloyalty towards the British - “yor and threatens them with punishment 
under the criminal law in case the i uti ne er 
ous; for it in 


ntly swayed the ear of 
% vd ions of the 


aw; but oh sections as 124: . and 163A 
bevter than | na il. Seein 


g 


4. 


Jane Sth, 1907. 
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‘they should have eh 
Civil and Military Gasette, the 7 
diras ; the Indian portion of 
answerable for the mischief. : 
Referring to the same resolution, this | i 


June, observes :—The Government is now taking 
Press for the use of this missile. Preparations are gol 
tion of three Bengali papers ; which three it is not 

authorities are their teeth against the B 

India, the Amrita Bazaar Paitrika, the Basumah, Sandhy 

other organs of the al Press. We are not aware on whk 

these the Government is contemplating a pounce. 

Press in Bengal are old hands in these matters. 

offending the people have such a hold upon their ls 1 

doubt, they are not terrified by the prospect of going to jail and are prepared 
to suffer the worst that may happen. By its hostility to the Press, the 
Government is only pouring oil over fire already ablaze. We cannot conceive 
that the least good will come out ofit. The authorities cannot have for, 

the results to which their conduct in connection with the Panjabee have led 


Ais i rr 


‘- 
Se 


aces 


If that has been the case with the Punjab which previously was quiet, what 
shall we say of Bengal ? - 
Dravida Dipam, of the 8th June, expresses the same views. 

The India 


ss 


we 


* 


So long as the pe 
only peaceful methods, it behoves the Government not to have reco 
violent measures. If the Government revives Lord Lytton’s tyranni 
ms it will only display its weakness. But at 
unlikely that the authorities will lend their ears to good counsel ; the facul 
of right thinking has been suspended in them. We, however, assure them 
that neither this resloution nor any other will deface the love of the mother- 
land which has been indelibly impressed upon the minds of the people. — 
Government, or, at any rate, Mr. Morley knows it. We cannot see why in 
spite of this the authorities aggravate the popular indignation by resorti 
to Russian methods. 


8. The Kisinapatrika, of oe 3lst May, publishes a Te 

sis ressed by one Y. shimi 
Mieco yates Districts Oon-' the Kistn suas Districts 

: imports: —‘‘ We believed that 

would rule the country so as to secure our happiness, but we hi 
penniless. We thought that there would be rarely any fault in ¢ 
tration of the country, but we are foodless. We ved tha 
ment would treat us with kindness, but alas! We have be 
(to money-lenders). We thought that the English would pro 
have become ruined givin up our industries. We request, 
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May Bist, 1907. 
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you will take steps to see t the taxes are abolishes 
of famines, that our suits are decided without the necessi 
courts, that foreign articles are suppressed, and that we | 
former position. 7 ae 

9. A Bandar (Masulipatam) correspondent to the 
ih? Madras Provincial Confer- Conference, states” that { 

- resolutions is not advs 

that the conference should begin to work Pers oe 
strengthen the national power by establishing 1 


ANDHRAKESARI, 
May Sist, 1907. 


be impossi 


3 in his power, save our mother- 


: stages of existence, without proving faithless to her 
for titles and appointments in the highest co the land from 
10. The Desabhimani, of the 4th June, referring to the statement of _ Dseasmum, 
| tr. Morley that if the present agitation in an ae 
eunteations. India stop he Wedd tinnt certale deanee- be 
sions after consultation with Lord Minto, writes as follows :—‘ Oh guileless 
Hindu brethren! Do not be deluded by this statement with the hope that 
the Government will chy rad ata hey held out this hope many a time 
ve 


' aeegerrs 


oe 


RON AATERE 


err this. The great benefits conferred err now may be counted 


on one’s fi - The present agitation is only of yesterday or of the day 
before. But what were they able to do when the country was peaceful ? - 
We are at a loss to know what more concessions they are going to grant if 
the agitation should stop. Our kind-hearted rulers have graciously (sarcastic) 
conferred on us unique and excellent boons that are conducive to the future 
welfare of India and the future greatness of the Hindus, viz., (1) the 


ition Act, (2) the Official Secrets Act, (3) Act III of 1818, (4) the 
Ordinance of 1907 forbidding the holding of meetings without permission. 
What more do we want when we have these four great cords (helps) to 
enable us to rise to and attain eminence in the four directions—north and 
south and east and west.” 
11. The Desabhimani, of rails. June, a to the --tepeeuay ee 
&, writes as follows :— ey say that 
anes sere to wf Vande Matarem is to insult i telaese: 
We can truly say that there is nothing jn it which tells any foreigner to die 
or which utters any curses. We cannot at all understand what sort of danger 
to life was suggested to that cruel-hearted person Dr. wre by the expres- 
sion. His ynjust and deadly assault on a new boy is not looked upon asa 
om crime, perhaps because he is a white gentléman. It is probable that 
he ‘ Brahman Sali Mullah’ of the place must have inspired him. The paper 
lays down the following ‘ rules’ to give an idea of the people :-— 
‘* General rule —It is natural that the cry of Vande Materam annoys the 
generality of foreigners. Example—Messrs. Hunter, Kemp, etc. 
“‘ Eeception.—This rule does not ply to those who are ial and 
whose conduct is good, although they are foreigners. Example- t men 
like the Rev. G. R. Ennis of Masulips | 
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Svumropara 
Pracastxa, 


alore 
June 4. 1907. 


Qasim-vL-AgmRaR, 
Bangalore, 
June 3rd, 1907. 


Jakivan-1-Rozear, 
Madr 
Jane ist, 1907. 


Natsr-t-Aetryt, 


y , 
May s0th, 1907 ; 


Ayra3-1-Daxuan, 
May 30th, 107. 


and 
Suams-01-Agnmpak, 


M ’ 
\ June ard, 1907. 


Kerata Parama, 


___ Caliont, 
June let, 1907. 


SarvavaRTamMant, 


June let, 1907. 
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y do noe bobter’ the condition of the | 
themselves. The system of adu 
rulers from the and not draw them 


e co a 
stamps, stamps are nowhere obtainable except 
times, when the postmaster’s stock happens to be e 
ut to very great inconvenience. It is hoped th Po 
which have solely the interests of the public at heart, will 
this grievance by allowing the commission as before. 
15. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, r re iar? J —_ siege th 
' ir Denzil [bbetson and’ to 
of the Pana mn Governor ot Sir Gordon Walker as h 
hopes that the new Lieut. 
the Punjab will act with foresight and prudence. 


16. The Jaridah-i-Roggar, of the lst June, refers to 


: accorded to the editor of the paper « 

The pea ea eg tothe  /ndiu and says the more the country is cleared 

editor of the paper —. mischiefmakers, the more the country will 

be benefited. | : | 

17. The Naier-i-Asifi, of the 80th May, the Aftab-i-Dakian, of the30th 
May, and the Shams-ul- Akhbar, of the 3rd 
Appointment of Mr. Yousoof appear to be highly pleased at and than 

a se _— ee to the note the appointment of Mr, Y 
Under Secretary to the Govern 


V.— Rr OSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND THE Coxprriox OF THE PEgoPLue. 
18. An article in the Kerala Patrika, of the 1st June, 


Malabar has been for a year or 

ment temaaia PAA Gover: guffering from the- enhanced pr 
| stuffs which bid fair to continue | 

more. ‘Though Government may not be inclined to take 

measures, yet it is highly regretted that they do not offer 

pr gh poe servants on montlily salaries of Rs. 10 or 16 

of ple 


pienty feel the pinch of hunger. It is hoped that the 


oorly-paid officials at this time of scarcity will receive 
overnment. = : 


VI.—MiscetLayeovs. 
19. The Satyavartamant, of the 
The present situation in India. a 
in having deported Lala Lajpat Ki 
General and the Secretary of State 
without adequate thought, especially 
just now to do good to the Hindus and to. 
aper justifies the on the g 
time for a formal enquiry and saw the nece 
ing the propriety of the demand for swaraj 
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ay be, inferences 

infallible. "Th Provincial Governm 
as have recently ed, only 

ese officers are 
leaders: will please 
charges even though they may mist 
‘make false reports without ey do so. It is upon the testimon: 
of persons such as these that Lala Ls Rai has-been banished his mother- 
land. Nei Minto nor Mr. Morley considered what harm would 


result if ne was not taken away to a foreign country. If he had been guilty 

of any crime, he could have been convicted and punished after a fair trial in : 

a court of justice. Would that not be enough? How did the Governor- 
eneral and the : 

in the coun 

distant land 


alarm in the minds of the authorities 
tations and e erations published by 
ing with Mr. Morley and his colleagues 
for instance, the information wired from Northern 


India to the Daily News that ‘‘ the agitation has spread to Madras, and troops | | 
are patrolling the streets of that city.” Mr. Morley has shown himself aware | in 
that much of the information given by the London Press was spurious. Yét, | 


neither he nor Lord Min 


ever mil nt“In dians, : 


but have given in to the | As to the op 
repressive measures themselves meetings : 
be prohibited, if the Press their 
grievances to the attention mnot do so, how 

sy prosper? The i wot _ to apply to ‘ 
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India in her present condition—the counsel, namely, 


deplorable to India can happen. , ee 


The am paper, of the 8th Jane, endoes the com 
offered by Babu SRipin Chandra, Pal as of infinite 1 


ct 


higher classes in schools and colleges controlled by ‘ 
rigidly boycott these institutions and that thus the 
Government what amount of union there is am 
with Bipin Babu in thinking that if the 
ive measures now “— 4 
the world, a like eunuchs wit 
impression that they 
abovesaid counsel that 
ing of high examinations have hitherto been 
efit to this country. : ee 4a 


20. In anticipation of Mr. Morley’s speech on the Indian Budget, the. 
oo adden of the 5th June, ' s:-~— It is. 
The Indian Budget in Parlia-’ vain for us to-expect that Mr. M 
— placing the Indian B fore 
Commons, announce any large privileges to be conceded to the 
country. If he had really had the intention to do us gc 
have paid due attention to what the leaders of Indian 
say on the present situation ? Would he have placed undow 
that the Anglo-Indian authorities had said? Would he have 
himself to be so entirely led by the nose by them, and so closel 
their views in his answers to the questions asked by Dr. 
Mr. ’Grady in the House of Commons? That he is not 
inclined to the public of this country is plain. Another si 
the recent order of the Government of India fettering the This order 
certainly does not augur 98 for India in the future. le may 
inclined to wait and see. ey need not wait very long; for the Indian | 
Budget is to be discussed in Parliament to-morrow. © ge | 


The same paper, in its issue of the 8th June, expresses d 
with almost every part of Mr. Morley’s Budget speech as report 


21. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th June, hears that in 


; the recent disturbance at Coc: 
The disturbance at Cocanada. Muh alas sepoys hive been: 
town from the St. ‘Thomas’ Mount Cantonment, and remarks 


true, such @ movement on the part of the Government, on 
occasion, only makes an unnecessary exhibition of its weakness 
courage, but will serve no good purpose. oe 


22. A correspondent to the Andhraprakanka, of the 6th J 


of the times 1s 


lo-Indian ne : to the boycotting of An: o-Indis 
Ang wepapers eithas seycinees. Seal o-in 
two persons onl 
Anglo-Indian 
attention sho 


power todo it. Itis myo 
talk but by acts. Of the 

pers. Ifthe Indians had.not : 
ave by this time ceased to exist. 


nised them, 
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At present 
ers have no intention 
d have ere now become 
land. Some say that Japan will help us. Do not believe in 
that statement. When ourrwers themselves do not show an towards 
us, will the Japanese help us F i al 
out its cause and 


y will the foreigners recover t 
then will we also appear to them as men.” oi : : 


24. The Ravi, of the 6th June, to the recent agitation in India, 


Ravi, 
writes as s:—The Government sho Jane ih, 1807. 


anc | the present 
itation. members in Parliament the appointment of 
a Royal Commission, . issions of this kind enquire into causes and 
effects, the delusions under which both the rulers and the ruled are 


uring, 

the Conant finding out the 
truth. The members 
should not only find out present commotion, but should 
alsu be able to point out the ways and means of removing them and decide 

whether the peace expected to result from these means will last for a long , 
time or only tend to allay the present unrest. These questions should engage 

the attention of the issi Till the truth is ascertained, we hope an 

pray that the country will in the meantime find some rest.” 
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26. The same 
Affairs in the Punjab. 
Minto who advocated the same to Mr. 


difficult to oppose the man on the 
Though Sir n goes to England 
medical treatment, it is quite 


to Englund to inquire whether the « eal 
they were represented to be. It is difficult to deveive a man 
insight. The more farseeing of the Indian leaders ha 
real cause of Sir Ibbetson’s journey, ‘intend to de 
. Gokhale or Babu Suren ath Bannerjee 
land to expose any misrepresentationus that 
Ibbetson. If Mr. Morley ha to be convinced of 
case, he will never tolerate the mischief worked by the 
Punjab. The responsible authorities will assuredly 
Cromer and Sir B. Fuller. There is little doubt that the present higt 
measures will ultimately be righted, The causes of the recent unhap 
events in the Punjab are many. Firstly, the Civil and Military Gazette saake 
to promote hatred between — and Indians. In the interests of 
justice it is ne to check such dangerous writings. Again the P 

case has resulted in the loss of confidence in the Government. It i 
advisable to dismiss the Judges concerned and to release the prisoners. The 
increase of the land tax the Land Alienation Act created ill-fe 
against Europeans. The real cause of disturbances is not sedition, but it 1s 
the Land Colonization Bill, the enhancement of the canal rates as also the 
land tax at Rawalpindi, the heavy mortality from plague and the indiffer 
of the authorities towards these numerous grievances of the 
dangerous to appoint to responsible offices young and inexperienced men 
wanting in the statesman like qualities of discretion, courage and firmness. 
It is equally dangerous to allow old men almost in dotage to hold 


offices. It is hoped that Mr. Morley will prevent the disastrous 
these defects in the administrators. | ee 


27. The same paper says that on account of t panic 
among the authorities that a muti 

The danger of the outbreak of 4, that of 1857 will take ~% 
er Government of India are havi 
supply of arms and ammunition so as to be prepared for the eme 


28. It also learns that a body of men called the Nats jab c 
National volunteers at Barisal,  Datisal are engaged in ational pene ok am 
market at Jalakati or to 


foreign goods at that place and that they are offeri 
Europeans. 


29. It also learns that some Anglo-Indian 


Me Anglo-Indian officials inciting | Spam cee yt. 


Mahacinintine against the that place il fee in 
Bengal the Muhammadans fall victims to 


officials. ie 
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that the Nawab  Svsrenr. 
with a 
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cic eget ge is rumoured that the western half of Northern 
India will e over to the Amir and the eastern half to the Nawab of 
. oe 4 

33. An editorial in the Sar py bo the 30th reg gto ge that the 

of amsam adhikaris is low in comparison 

Low salary of ameam adhi- with the manifold functions they have to 

— perform. The redistribution of amsams which 

followed the recent settlement o on has afforded no relief to these hard- 

worked officials, That there are many who will be willing to offer their 

services for such salaries as they now receive is no j cation for the 

inadequate remuneration of labours. It is, therefore, hoped that 
Government will make some modification. in their salaries. 


34. The Kerala Sanchari, of the.5th bye o ot npn! on “ Some i om a alt 
e Indian le,” remarks that June 6th, isor. 
. Be secs of the grievances of the — ‘ess and the Saieha we the two agencies 
ian people. ae waneing home to Government the needs 
and grievances of the Indian - e.._ Even the existing liberties of the 
Indian which are left after the recent curtailment, seem |manifestly to 
lo-Indi and some European officials. It is to be 
onest cri lrawbacks and flaws in the 
reted as the outcome of 
hostility to Government which is always esteemed the best that Indians 
ever 
The restrictions imposed on the holding of public meetings have added 
to the restri “ane laws would, in themselves, have 
en 8 ion of those authorised to execute 
jection by intendent of Police of an application made 
of the sociat hold a public meeting in con- 
Lajy i in point. 
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oyarmanze 1. The Vrittanta Chintamony, = op lst J —_ rr) 
ag ne inte to visit 

juneist, ioo7, The Amir’s visit to Hurope. to. but, it is rumoured, 

recent events in India and the behaviour of the British a 

with them, the Amir has lost confidence in the British and 

grave results might ensue from his journey, has abandoned the ides. 


Naxen.1-Asrrt, 2. The Nater-i-Asifi, of the 6th June, thinks that the present agitation 
June Oth, 1007. The yoovead waliciion ta Yad in India is due to the clamours of the people for 


their rights and says: even granting that the 
people are fit for self-government and that the British Government refuse to 
nt these rights yet this loss is less than that caused by Missionaries, but 
overnment is not responsible in this respect. The Missionaries take undue 
advantage of the freedom they have...‘There is no mischief in the world in 
which they have not a finger. They spoiled China and ruined Tibet and 
frica. , They are worse than highway robbers and dacoits. With remarks 
like these the Naser asks the people of India to appoint their own preachers 
and scatter them about in all the hidden spots of the land to defeat the bad 
works of the Missionaries. 


MentuneDsesis, 8. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 12th June, says we have often advised 


Jane lath, 1907. , : | our Hindu countrymen to desist from attacks 
worn the leaders of on Government but: refuse to listen to our. 
agitation im indies. advice and thus they have cause to repent. It 
regrets to hear that Governmgnt intends establishing a punitive res in 
certain places in Bengal at the cost of the inhabitants inclidi 
ng & 


Muhammadans. It finally asks the Hindus to cease from maki 
on Government telling them that if they continue to do so they 


more. - awe 3 
. Il._—Homse Apmumistration, _ 
. (k) General. — 
SwanmeaxiTaas, 4. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th June, : 
whamathcive ta The Government and the Press 
in India. 


of this country; nay, the views 
those of the Anglo-Indian officis 
meet, they discuss these views ; 
si force of the number of men who hold 


it ap 


Gov 


exclusion of the people. ae ae | 
5. The Swadesamitran, of the ith and the — June era ee 
‘ ‘ av King @ 6 endeavours 
_ The disturbance at Cocanada. ‘to e that the ta ‘ok which has mani- 


as sp into the Madras 


fested itself in East Bengal and Panjab h 

Presidency also. The t e Indian’ view the 
disgust is now general among the latter, who, therefore, sedition and 
disaffection even in actions of no deliberate character. COocanada furnishes 
an illustration of what we are saying. The inhabitants of that town 


convened a public meeting under the presidentship of Mr, Parraju, in which 
they peat resolution ing the recent disturbance, whic : i 


e, but the outcome of a sudden impulse. 
Yet, the officials persist in telling us that the disturbance was in some way 
connected with Babu Bipin Pal’s visit to the town. They, however, are 
fully aware that this is not the truth, and that the real cause of the present 


to them, was not at all 


situation there is the barbarous action of Dr. Kemp. Yet they seek to smooth 
a serious blame upon the people of Cocanada. A 
nade in the town; and a punitive 


over his fo charging 
large wines Be official fuss is being 
lice force is to be quartered in it as a result of 


) recommendation of 


. Cumming, the Collec The fact that Dr. Kemp, after the occurrences 

in which he romiz to Ootacamund and then to Madras, 
as Mr. Cun , done his best to 

Arthur La should not have 
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(Dr. Kem 


to obtain j th ector 
accident. For there is not one citizen in 


towards him. Alllove him and reverehim.” = 
The same , writing about the di 
from the reports from contributors and from’ othe re 
believe that Dr. Kemp’s barbarous and ¢ruel treatment of an 
and sensible lad is the cause of all the disturbance e 
authorities to enquire into the whole matter without a 
nish the culprits whether they be “‘ black people or white 
wn where the gentleman who aroused the nf 
gone. The paper is sorrry that the innocent Mr. 
owing tothe mischievous act of the said doctor. The 
dency have been always commended for their patience, 

. known to commit any misdeed unless they are given 
for it. The authorities must not therefore suppose that 
affairs is serious. If the matter is enquired into, truth will be 


‘ 


The Desabhimam, of the 8th June, writing about the 
Cocanada, observes that Dr. Kemp assaulted ‘‘ one of two. 
boxing him on his temples and kicking him with his boots for 
Vande Mataram and thea threw him down on his face on the g 
if the boy had pronounced that expression, at seeing the Surge 
should the gentlemen have become enraged? He is at the he i 
departinent in the district. Should he not have some patience? If Europeans 
begin to kick natives to-day for pronouncing Vande Ma _and to-morrow 
for laughing at them or for some such thing, there is no doubt that public 
peace will be disturbed. A medical graduate opined that even if the 
should survive by God’s grace, his brain might be affected or some lim 
might become maimed. ‘lhe boy’s father may flinch from fili 
against the District Surgeon for fear that he may be arrested 

ntlemen in Cocanada are already -arrested or for fear that he may} 
the displeasure of his master, the Pith4puram Raja. But we des 
Government should interfere and see the Surgeon punished.” 


The Sasilekha, of the 14th June, referring to the Cocanada incident 
that although the gentry of Cocanada passed in a.public meeting 
that there was not the least ground to suppose that the eC of 
in a state of great unrest or that there was mutual hatred bet 
and the ruled on account of racial differences, yet it is to be 
the Government without paying any heed to it. and under the 
sion that the people of Ovenna had conspired to disturb the 
town, have resolved to impose a punitive police force on the t 
years with a view to punish the whole population of the town 
the authorities have arrested about thirty persons, and it:is: 
to arrest twenty more. They might as well arrest all 


7 


that caused the riot. Apart is, it is not yet known w ) 
they have inflicted upon Dr. mp. His Excelles re Gov 

this important occasion, go to Gocanada and | 
with the people personally. 


' Referring to the recent disturbances 
of the 8th June, observes that the whole it 
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cutting down the forest abounding with trees of self-interest and mutual 
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desired to be vested with 


and 44 lakhs are 
part of the national debt has 
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hands of foreign rulers ) 
India will n 


trade, 
The above are the three chi 


10. The Swaraj, of the 11th May, referring to 
” Madras Sedat of 


Government servante and heading ‘ Madras 
Indians. ‘The power of appointment 
blest post in the public service is in the hands of the English. gh we 
may justify the conduct of poor graduates who, for maintaining themselves, 
have recourse to low-paid appointments and work like slaves ng Bag night, 
we do not see why learned and well-to-do men should try for the post of a 
High Court Judge and. wear the shackles of Government Service. The. 
Hon’ble Mr. Sankaran Nair was the President of the National Cor 
one of its sessions. Such persons as he seeking Government service is 
gagging their mouths, and the Anglo-Indian papers harp on their conduct 
and ridicule them saying that they pretend patriotism and ventilate their 
views in public meetings, only to secure appointments in the public service. 
Why should they not hive independently at least for the reason that the said 
papers laugh at them, if not for the reason that their countrymen blame 
them? It is also unbecoming the English papers owned by natives to say 
that high appointments in public service should be given to natives and to 
feel sorry when they are not given to them. They may, pt argue that 
they are only ‘suggesting to the Government to be fair to the Indians. We 


hope that hereafter at least the Hindu and other papers will not express 
such worthless desires.” . 


11. The Sastlekha, of he ioe June, etnies to Mr. a Budget 
h, says that the Indians are of opinion 

bend maa: f Budget Speech. that the administration cannot satisfy the aims 
and aspirations of the people even if the privileges declared the other day 
by Mr. Morley begin to operate. The Indians have been nding in vain 
to be appointed us Members of Provincial Executive Councils, as Members of 
Boards of Revenue and as Under Secretaries in the Secretariats. They 
ative 


wer to move resolutions in the 
Accounts, and to further i 
tions, but it has not been g: 


Councils, to scrutinize the 
the answers to original inte 


Indians have no voice now in the matter of le ‘ehcen ices 
revenues derived, fram . pei dg Msp expel 


~~ laws, and re 
Mr. Morley would grant them some independent power in th 
were disappointed. Much is not to be gained by one or two 
members in the Secretary of State’s Council. ‘T'welve retired Englishme 
are Members of this Council. Two Indians, therefore, form an insignif 
a and their voice will not receive attention. The i 
required the Government to separate the executive and j 
vested in certain officers, reduce land assessment, and 
ve but prise has been done. The necessity 
settlement was pointed out|to the Government, but the Gor 
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that whatever tends to the utter ruin of righteous- 
ple in the laws of the Government and in their acts must 


power o When 


| we shall be unable be done and 
ht not to be done, and ruin will overtake us. What 
e securing of ss for the country. 
cally stronger— ng 
ustice in of all d ; 
declare 


the 0 

by the Government or by the 

all disturbance. Unrest may be necessary at t 

the country. But that isa different matter. Our countrymen must think 
well and should not disturb the peace of the country. They must, however 
unitedly and heroically work incessantly for nationalisim boycotti 
foreign goods, national education, etc. They must always be just. I late 
success may not attend their work in the cause of justice, but we shall have 
the satisfaction that we advocate the cause of justice.” 

18, The Swaraj, of the 11th May, writes : ‘‘ National autonomy means the 
ion of a country by the people born 
wang Sil called ‘ Swarat’ in 

in has four functions: (1) making 

lations, ing taxes and (4) deciding 
ing to inter : ect in any one of these 
it is asked when such 


autonomy 
the question. The 
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fare 4 arbitrators for the sciaiadtential of j stice, improvems 
agriculture, and all other things that are essential for the administra 
the country. If we do this and obtain democratic 

of foreigners will vanish from this country. So we ¢ 

men to attain Swaraj by the means described above, as 

Bipin Chandra Pal.” 


14. Commenting on the Iain Budget sa i Nas vf 
says, that no doubt 1ag' 
el of 116 lakhs of rupees durin 
but the Indians have not much to rejoice in the fact. The 
voice to determine how their hard-earned money should be s 
no control pas ~, maeases of the State. 4 e Sore hy | 
30 crores of ru or military expenses, and lest the people complain 
of this heavy hentiods they have been granted a few concessions to cheer up 
their hearts a little. These are: a small reduction of the salt tax and the 
sagen charges, a small allotment forjeducation, a (doubtful) promise to provide 
ree ary education and a few measures relating to funino-reliel, This 
was 2 rs | the ‘* Budget Farce” of this year. ese concessions do not, in 
fact, affect the financial condition of the Government. The reduction of the 
salt tax will almost doubly increase the consumption of salt, so that this 
again is a source of additional gain to Government. Asa set off to the con- 
cession in the postal rates, the Government has disallowed the commission 
hitherto allowed to asters and vendors, on the sale of postage stampe.. 
The commission withheld amounts to 5} lakhs of rupees and is even more than 
the loss entailed by the concession. Not only havea a lek number of vendors 
been thus deprived of their means of livelihood, oe hig public are put to great 
inconvenience on account of the new arran Such is 7 pg la the 
nature of the concessions tems Lord oe and Mr. Morle 
eloquent over the budget an No other civilized countr 
been able to present 2 irs a auger accounts so skillfully as a 
Government during the last forty years. Enough of cae budget 
ments! We are tired of our mendicancy and our constant -arttioke We 
shall certainly obtain our rights. We must have full control over our: 
finances. ‘Those who think that these are mere political dreams have not 
looked deep into the present state of the country. 


15. The Quasim-ul-Akhbar, sot a _. J une, in & ate 6 the * “ Poverty 
o , says it is a at is as 

Tae pereny of cae. “is alleged. This is due to the people them 
selves and not to others because they do not use their senses in | 


advantage of the hidden mineral wealth which Nature has provided for them. 


It asks the people to try to adopt measures that tend to benefit we country 
instead of engaging in agitation. 


Ill — Leostation. E 


16. The Ktstnapatrika, of the 7th June, referring to the recent Pu al 
“The Punjab Volonization Bill.” Colonization Bill, states that i nae a Oe al 


the Bill on political grounds ireespective of ite merite or desherite andl Ws 
thus nipped in the bud. It is therefore the daty of the Government t 
declare now that the patriots and peoples’ friends, Lala Hansraj and Lals 


| has thereby. with- 
‘¢ The Government 
nces. Are not the 


fire of indignation in the hearth of ev 
punishments that are being inflicted on the leaders. 
18. An article in the .Kerala Senchari, of the 12th June, observes that 


Enforeement of Leper Act in Government have not taken a serious view of June 


tout. | ~.. the increase in the number of lepers in the 

Calicut Municipality as shown in the report of 

the District Ma te of Malabar and do not at present deem the necessity 
to enforce the L } i : a, however, 

ed to submit ano high time to enforce 

the Act in a crowded ici rs are observed 

touch rendering 

by mn residing in the 


there is a Mission Le 
Municipality should 


Referring to the same subject, the Kerala Pairika, of the 8th June, makes 


a similar remark. 


IV ~~ Native STATES. 


19. Referring to the tow aces ngs wher recent] Tecra 2 ~ 
Boe) tate, the ya ka, of the 
scancies in the Mysore State. 1641, June, observes that it is impossible to 
foretell whether Europeans or Indians will be appointed to those places 
hitherto held by the Europeans. In 1881, when the province was made over 
to Sri Chama Rajendra Wodeyar, the then Governor-General assured the 
Maharaja that the administration of the State will gradually come to be carried 
out almost exclusively with the aid of the native subjects. The Diwan 
Mr. Rangachariar spar pains or money to increase the administrative 
capacity of the Indians.. His successors have followed in his footsteps. 
Natives of decided ability, to hold the highest judicial offices, could ulways 
be found in the State. Sir Krishna Murthi Mr. ‘humbu Chetty and Mr. 
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possibly be otherwise. : 
Suame-o1- AxuDas, 20. The Shame-ul-Akhber, of the 10th June, com 
Jane 10%, 1007. gales has abolished the 

_ |" ‘Mr. Walker and the Nizam’s Nizam’s College, 

) i tie advantage 
| State to establish a National College as was done by 
Lord Cromer the ex-British Consul-General at Cairo 
education of that country. 


21. The same paper, writing of riaga  y eae eae te 

necessity on W € contingent its 

Hyderahed Contingent eens. sai ane not now exist as there is no fear of 

the Mahrattas or Mysoreans. Moreover, the British Government has often 

had proofs of the loyalty of the Government of the Nizam. Such being the 
case, it thinks, there is no necessity to keep up the contingent troops. 


VI.—Misce.tangzovs. | a 


Ormgen, 8. The Swadesamitran, = os Say , a says:—Some traits . 
Jane 10th, 1907. ae r, Moriey’s character have come out on 
Mr. Moly aad Indie. ©. iso his appointanent ty NaI fie 
Pie India. We believe it is not wrong to say that he has shown by his own 
Pit example how divergent may be a man’s thoughts and deeds. He is fully 
iat _. aware of India’s present circumstances and the impediments. to her improve- 
; it t ment in any direction; yet he has done nothing to hasten this improvement 
il P in the least, but has rather produced popular discontent and unrest. He and 
wie Lord Minto, having at the beginning of their Indian career, inspired hopeful 
te. enthusiasm in the breasts of the Indians, have now become objects of disgust 
VA to them. That for any Government to be strong, it must be based u 
Ry | the love and goodwill of its subjects is a principle which Mr. Morley 
q emphasized and illustrated in many of his shige) but his actions in regard 
Be to India have been a downright contradiction of this principle. He former! 
rie expressed it as his opinion that the Indians should be governed wi 
sympathy, yet in his budget speech he referred to them as “‘ our enemies”. 
ormerly he declared that the views and aspirations of the Indian congress 
were not such as to cause alarm or anxiety; nevertheless, he has since 
thought it fit to deport Lala Lajpat Rai without any enquiry. He formerly 
we admitted the propriety of the educated section of any people displaying 
|. enthusiasm in all matters and working for the advancement of their count 
a now, however, he has issued orders prohibiting public meeting 
 t the participation of students and young people in political 
: intimidating the native Indian Press. His conduct in connectio 
4 events in this country has been so wholly unbecomi 
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* position, learning and reputation that we are inclined to 

noble qualities behind him when he became the head « 
. ) tration. The Indian Government is an i 
‘ on ultimately by the whims and f 
f and the Anglo-Indian Press Acts the part 
of Duryodhana, that is, hoodwinks the 
: tion by false reports and 
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and act only in such a 
ere ng ton tangy oo 
‘most nt, ! 
will serve a very good 
1@! Micials is entirely out of the 
nt is likely to admit them hg 
fice, the best way to give them a share in 
idia as a whole is to make them councillors to the 
is how the Counci tables may become useful. 
} sentatives of peuple side by 
side with them. For, oth hi f Mr. ony intends to create 
a House of Lords in India, we en deprecate the 
work which the House of ds in Britain is doing. This Council of 
Notables will, in the most important side with the Government 


and o the le, and then the authorities will throw into contem 
the Cale of sn wo ar re resentatives. To take a concrete io 


suppoee the d Lajpat Rai becomes a subject of discussion 
in the Viceregal Legislative Council. Mr. Ghokale is colleagues 
will certainly mn the measure as highhanded in the extreme. But 
the Council of Notables, in which the Maharaja of Kashmir, the Nawab 
of Dacca and others of their stamp are sure to be members, will as certainly 


defend it; and the Anglo-Indian press will laud them to the skies ; the Indian 


; point out that, whatever the educated 
ed fectic itish Crown, may say, the Govern- 
ment has been right in its action, seeing that the Princes and big men 
otables will be a thorn in our side instead 
“ ge fice. designed 
lated nomination 
he doubt that such a 
y; but, as these two will be 
| fo y a hopless minority in the 
of State is not constitutional 


ents of the . n 7 I very highly of them ; and 
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spowers 
be a District Council ir apr inage Paste reganestess 

on the Collectors and other rms of the district to consult 

that the Indians are incapa w ing mg u a! : _ rovernme 
Surely India was not a desert before the British adve ent: ihe machi 
the British people claim to have, by magic arts, par re d us of ou fs i 
trative talents, we do still them. It is su hat, in spit 

his learning, ‘Mr. Morley has taken on he the myth wi ich has 

much favour with the Anglo-Indians, namel ely: that nature has not fied the 
Indians, but has fitted the Engliehsiin for ali activities. _ 

The Desabhimani, of the 12th June, dissents from the views. expre 
by Mr. Morley in n regard to Lala Laj pat gy deportation, but conside 
“redeeming .features in the budget tans ove egis 
Councils, the admission of radians 8 to te ean the Secreta 
and the formation of the Council of Notables. i return to the 
old system of administration with a view to pts. the spe tb of 
the Government is welcomed by this paper. But it that no mention 
has been made of. giving one or more seats in the tive Councils of 
the Government ‘to Indians of capacity, merit and probity,” and that 
“no attempt has been made to do away with a growing evil, viz., the 
combination of executive and judicial functions.” 

The India, of the 15th June, writes:— Mr. Morley’s Budget Speech has 
given satisfaction to no section of the Indian people, not even to the 
old party which was expecting so much from him. We of the new party 
had never any such expectations; but we hoped that Rat learned, 
Mr. Morley would express his views as skilfully as possible. now 
that, since he came to the office of Secretary of State for india, intellect 
has lost much of its vigour ; for his statements are contradicto . and, in 
some instances, lack even common sense. As a reason why ‘Lala Mle 
has not been publicly prosecuted, he said that a wi on trial result 
only in the imprisonment of the Lala, and that, when he was pa aa the 
people would form triumphal ions, in which riots of a serious nature 
might ensue. Does Mr. Morley feel certain that, when the Lala is repatriated, 
the people will not organize processions in his honour? Or does Mr. Morley 
mean that this eminent son of India‘is never to be repatriated? As to the 
pecrone enlargement of the Legislative Councils, it is in our opinion an 

mae concession. Mr. Morley also sees no danger i in admitting one or two 
ians to seats in his Counéll But even such petty privileges have not 
a been finally decided upon :, how long they are to be under consideration 
we do not know. In regard to the adjustment of ~ ae 27 
India and Great Britain, Mr. Morley intends to appo nission. 


and good. But in another part of his speech he has prt fos the ssinds s 

ret who were hoping that he would curtail the Indian military e xpenditure. 

What shall we say of the Council of Notables? It will be nothing but 

a Punch and J pa Ad for which, as the Standard sarcastically recommends, . 
tickets may be sold to the people in order to eke out the public revenues ! 


23, The Swadesamitran, of the 11th June, observes:—The | nd 
ad not a co eous 
Cowardice and patriotism. weak in ete physi n 
they strong in mind. Of necessity, therefore, their patriotism cannot pas 
beyond words. When Muhammadan rowdyism raged in Bengal, when 
Hindus were assaulted and plundered, when’ the honour of ‘ i nda women 
was outraged, when the images in Hindu temples were ¢ ated, what di 
the Hindus in Bengal do ? “They ke abtgyea or fled to qui 
can be more shameless? How men 
their women, for the sanctity of their temples, are not. ' © 
all their might and sacrifice their’ lives if need be? ‘he | 
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society of which he hap to 
prevent this lecture, but he is also said to 
recommending the prohibition of any lecture 
ined, w sow sedition broadcast. What lo 
self-sacrifico! Here is indeed a model our B.A.’s 
! We have also heard of a Sub-Magistrate at Tinnevell 
when in the course of conversation Lala Lajpat Rai was referred to, ex 
with a start ‘‘ Never mention the name of that traitorin my hearing” ! 
are not aware how many hundreds of thousands uf Sub-Magistrates such as 
this will be equal to one Lala Lajpat Rai! Such base cowards are not even 
fit to pronounce his sacred name or hear it Bo crv We have to believe 
are are many more like this Sub-Magistrate of Tinnevelly and this 
of Salem. y are as useless living as dead, who, with the view of 
pleasing the whites for the sake of a selfish livelihood, desert the cause of 
their country, slander their countrymen, tell tales of pstriots among them, 
conceal their interest in such publie movements as the 68, and suffer 
without a murmur the sharp pricks of their conscience ! e good and the 
great should teach such mien a lesson by excommunicating them ! 
24. The same paper states :—According to a rumour which is abroad 
; now, the Government gives out that the recent 
Recent repressive measures. = ronressive measures were introduced to meet 
the present’ agitated state of the country, and that it is intended to annul 
them if the agitation shows signs of cooling down at least hereafter. 
Why? Where is the hurry to cancel measures inaugurated only so short a 
time =e ‘Let them continue in force for at least a year more, and let 
the authorities witness the result. “Even if, as this rumour says, the odious 
orders | within the last ‘few weeks be repealed, we to believe 
it to have been done for the benefit of the people'or owing to ‘the love of the 
Government forthem. For the Government is itself aware that the country 
will very probably be reduced to's sad plight by the operation of these 
The policy of intimidation is bound to ‘be a failure in these times 
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The Jananukulan, of the 15th June, id 
be held and condign punishment meted out to the | 


26. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th June, | 


Mr. Morley and the Indian 
students in Great Brita.u. 


this paper what is the reason of this sudden d 

of State in’ the Indian youths. 
Morley’s | e in connection with them, this pay 
more than his desire for the welfare of these youths 
commission. 


27. The Vysya, of the, 1st June, mentions duc tele 
are— 


‘Our countrymen should encourage the use of indigenous articles as 
far as possible. 
‘ Agriculture and commerce and ha 
to new methods. 
r. G. Chetty should be requested to criticise the base 
given about as (the Vysyas) in the last Census rt, and to 
memoralize the Madras Government on the matter. 
‘Messrs. Dasu Sriramapanditulu and -S. Ramaswami 
requested to take steps to see that the Indian Census ) 
books written by Mr. H. V. Nunjundayya, Judge, 
contain some base accounts of Komatis, are corrected. 


. The Nadeganaadi, sooner’, in _ pea . advocating 
a as the boycott (of forei od: 
Swadeshi and boycott. swara} an 7 pee it he ; 
that arise out of a ‘* National consciousness”. Swaraj denotes 5 
pelien and swadeshi, the development of indigenous indus 
wadeshism and boycott are moral and religious duties 
every Indian. No self-governing country in the world co 
political salvation without the strict observance of these two 
self-seeking British not only destroyed our foreign trade 
ruined our internal trade as well. Their: civilization is but a 
put on in order to deprive other peoples of their 
completely sapped our trade, as a cat in a saintl th 
about preaching free trade principles to us Indians. Oh Ind 
long will you be led by such delusion! Awake! For whom 
meant? Only for equals. Our industries which are still in 
can be protected only by means of tariffs. Our rulers are a 
their own interests ; it is therefore our duty to protect ourse 
the boycott of foreign . If our rulers oppose us in | 
boycott British themselves. — Sent rent 


29. The same paper says that there are 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


te 


I.—Forsiegx Potsrres. 


1. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th June, says:--The Amir of 
| Afghanistan proposed to em y iropeans in 

ed employment of certain offices in his State. But the moulvis 
aA ES were dead against the idea ; and it is pleasing 

to see that the Amir has given up his proposal in deference to their 


The pro 
Furopeans in 


His Majesty may provide higher education to his own subjects and appoint 
them to places of trust and responsibility. Or, if this be not possible, he may 


procure the services of educated Mussalmans from India or from any other 
country. To introduce Europeans into the service of the State is, to our 
mind, very unnecessary, and sometimes involves much loss, 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. * os 
2. The Kistnapatrika, of the 14th June, referring to the notification 
about the Punitive Police at Cocanada, says :—_ 
This notification, its object, the suspicion - 
which has given rise to it, and the panic created by that suspicion are all 
the results of imprudent action. The foreign rulers are labouring under a 
delusion, having imagined that people were contemplating secret conspiraci 
and commotions, when they had merely attacked the club to avenge the 
brutal attack on a boy by a European. There is no commotion at all in the | 
town except what is created by police arrests. That there is no danger.to 
rson an property under the British rule becomes falsified 1 8 
ittle 


Panio-stricken Government. 


uropeans are & annoyed. The innocent people of da are under 
eat consternation. It is well known that they do not go to the boy to see 
im. They are so afraid that they do not even speal ut the assault on 
him. ‘The coolies are afraid to go out lest some ight arrest them. at 
any moment. The vegetable-mongers in the aie have almost ceased to 


go into the town for the same reason. If anybody does not 
time he is supposed to have been confined in some’ lock 
terribly confused, seeing that the innocent have been 
sure that his turn may not come and that he may not 
machinations of evil-doers. While this is the state of : 
Government have sent 200 Muhammadan sepoys to R 
the ar ha Government commit one blunder after 
now. Our Government are simply provoking the 
country reputed as they are for rte self. a 
making the Telugu country a second 
instances of people suffering from similar 


gee: 


Tre 


idnsinnmiatthen.. oe ee . 


to the Punitive 
ws :—The Govern-. Jane 1ét, 1 
punishing the , 
ing the same in 
vaebreslh or a p th ra of Cocanada. 
an action of the Government is improper, unjust 
Of the distur aap Ghee Wan the vi it 
ona boy. The real culprits do not number more than 


i 


norant mob. jerein lies the justice to 
ry burde: fifty thousand inhabitants for the faults of 
a few. people? We are at a loss to understand for whose benefit such high- 
handed have been adopted. We sre surprised to see that the 
authorities have out of groundless fears infused terror into the minds of the 
ple. It does not become them to make a mountain of a molehill in such 
simple affairs. It does not cause fear but certainly gives room for a ab 
that the authorities instead of bringing to ¢ the gentleman that dealt 
with the boy so brutally in daylight, have tried to e a great deal out 
of little things under vain delusions of fear. They do not realise what 
public opinion is, but misconstrue the people’s honest desires, and adopt hasty 
and imprudent measures. Surely they will have té repent. The more the 
authorities are persistent in pursuing stringent measures, the firmer would 
undoubtedly be the boycotting of British goods. We never did, nor did we 
ever intend tu, excite t ople to transgress the legitimate laws. Our 
prayers are not being ded to. So, hereafter we should depend much on 
our self-support and self-reliance for furthering our own interests. This is 
the proper opportunity for real self-sacrifice for the amelioration of the 
mother country. | : 

The Andraprakasika, of the 15th June, referring to the Cocanada Punitive 
Police, writes as follows: —The Government have adopted drastic measures to 
punish the people of Cocanada by quartering a Punitive Pulice on them. It is 
unjust and unbecoming that the innocent as well asthe guilty should alike be 
required to defray the expenses for maintaining the force. Even _—<— 
Dr. Kemp aauot be brought to book, it is ry per to subject all the ge e 
to the said inconvenience when the cause of the attack on the English clu 
by some rowdies is no other than Dr. Kemp’s violent attack ona boy. After 
such leading men of the place as Mr. Perraju condemned the violence of the 
mob and humbly represented the matter to the authorities, it is highly 
regrettable and objectionable to bring about such calamities as the stationing 
of a Punitive Police at this place and a sepoy regiment at Rajahmundry. 
Such inconvenient measures are unnecessary to keep the people in fear. 
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June 3ist & 32nd, 1907. 


the people, while attempts are being made to valpr 
In fact, no one will assert that all whitemer 

one gentleman—Dr. Kemp—has ruthlessly attac’ 
in spite of his official pusition. h the per 
self-res enough | 
commendable that the peop 


the members of the municipa 


June, explai 
supplying water ” and 
me 


of water for irri- 
refusal of Public 


our English rulers proclaim to the whole world that they are always ready to 
render ane to others? But their actions are quite contrary to their profes- 
sions. Alas! How could the voiceless ryots improve their condition? Why 
should not the Government supply,sufficient water at proper times consider- 
ing that they do not allow any remission even if there be no yield of even 
five marcals of grain. Mr. Morris, our present Collector, is a by Bie officer, 
and I hope he will note the defects indicated above, write to the Public Works 
authorities abolishing the A, B, C system and supply the entire quantity of 
water required by the ryots.” be 


(k) General. 


5. The Swadesamitran, of = 21st and 22nd : une, rere sen some 
ays ago it was the popular belief. that the 
The Government and the Gavertinent of Madras was more benign than 
students of the Rajahmundry +h. other Local Governments. But by its 
a : conduct towards the students of the Rajah- 
mundry College, it has shown itself not a whit behind the other Governments 
in cruelty. It considers Mr. Mark Hunter - absolutely faultless, nay, 
commends his tactful ability. But while the story given by the Director of 
Public Instruction—which we presume is only that furmshed to him by 
Mr. Hunter himself, for the Director could not have been at Rajahmu 
during the occurrences in. question—appears in full in the Government Order, 
we find in no part of it the account of Mr. Hunter having attempted to injure 
one of the students by shuking him rudely and having been forced to desist 
by the timely interference of one of his juniors on the college staff. Why 
has the Government not published with its order the petition of the students 
as well as the Director’s report, and thus given the public an oppo of 
jndging the fairness of the order? The whole matter is, in short, this. When 
abu Bipin Chandra Pal visited se, pooner ¢ the students of the college 
joined in the enthusiastic reception accorded to him; they shouted Vande 
Mataram and wore Vande Mataram badges upon their persons ; the Principal 
of the College told them to divest themselves of these badges; they refused. 
That is the offence which excited Mr. Hunter’s spleen, and which has drawn 
down upon the offenders the wrathful chastisement of the Government of 
Madras. It is the thick-skinned stupidity of the present-day Anglo-India 
which, in spite of their learning, and in spite of our repeated protestati 
that Vande Mataram conveys nothing worse than a sense of loving worship ¢ 
the motherland, persist in seeing some mischievous inner - neaning in th 
expression—it is this stupidity that is at the bottom of the rift between th 
people and the authorities here now. Some time hence, another | »rofesso 
of Mr. Hunter’s type may direct his students to remove their caste ar 
religious marks: and is it then obligatory upon them to do his bidding? 


side and Mr: Hun other, 
unter, 


— -_ is very — Prone that 
ere ~ befallen a ajahmundry, 
Le and for the notion entertained ha ey el 
ment that the people of. these two towns are disloyal. In Cocanada, the 
District Sargeon mercilessly belaboured a Hindu student. In os 
certain Europeans quarrelied with a dancing girl. These are the causes 
disturbances there. It is to be tted that the Government treated with 
indifference the opinions ex by the inhabitants of Cocanada in a 
ublic meeting, and quartered a Police force on and sent a y 
ent to Rajahmundry. These s are all Muhammadans. The 
Government appear to have lost all confidence in the Hindus. Although 
the Government have taken the above steps inconsiderately and precipi- 
tately, it, is hoped that truth will aslly assert itself and that those 
towns will be freed from their present difficulties. . 


7. Referring to the Cocanada disturbance the Swaraj, of the 8th vans, 
Disturbance at Cocapada, Jue» Writes as follows:—It is a well-known Jane th, 1907. 
annie OF SOCIO, fact that the sacred expression of Vande 
Mataram is echoing throughout the country and that it sounds horrible to the 
Englishman’s ear. It has touched Dr. Kemp to the quick #0 much sothat he. 
freely used his strong fists against the boy’s face. This deadly act has 
roused the people to resort. to unconstitutional methods of revenge. We 
cannot, of course, commend the action of the mob. Like a wild beast, the 
people were driven to the necessity of attacking the very assaulter. All wise 
men will certainly agree that even the enlightened Englishman, with all his 
boast of modern civilisation, is not an exception to that instinct of nature. 
When the distressed father of the boy that was so brutally attacked, applied 
for medical help, it was not forthcoming till the following morning. We do 
not think that the people of Cocanada alone behaved unlawfully. We have 
glaring instances from the Panjab and Bengal. Discontent and unrest 
revail in every part of the country. There are two obvious reasons. The 
t arises from racial prejudice, as 
The other reason is the 
so as to put down the movements of thi annoyan 
people. It may be natural that strain et; | 
rulers and the Der hy a declar on 
country is saved from the Anglo-Indian news and from such of our 
try to create ened li a English and the 
y of | the. e 
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a 10. The Desabhimam, of the 15th June, writes 


June 16th, 1907. 
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The Government 
that they would treat us like brothers 

Mr. Morley has stated, ‘‘ onl 
and so they are not able and skil 
Has such cruel fate overtaken‘ us after risking | 
acquiring English education? The secret of Mr. Morley’s s 
the interests of the English will be at stake if the Im 
independence. The remarks of Mr. M sufficiently i 
rulers, althongh they may be philosophers and incarna 
never*grant self-government to their subjects. 
not serve to satisfy our needs. Much depends on our 

Mr. Morley has also stated “we must not give up In 
This statement means that the English are averse to grant self- 
powers to us in the same way as they do not allow foreigners to’ 
power in India. We are regarded as their enemies and not as theii 
subjects. So, let us banish our mirth and let us work hard, The first duty 
incumbent on us is to elevate the ignorant masses, to open their eyes to the 
real state of the country and to make them love the country. 

The ryot is quite ignorant as to who takes the revenue he pays. 
the majority of us do not know the real —_* the country, 1¢ is simply 
ridiculous to believe that we are competent for self-government. Unless t 
defect is remedied, there is no salvation for the country. The chief reason 
why India is a grey to caste prejudice and foreign domination is that the 
people are not itterested in the administration of the country and are not 
concerned in Swadeshi matters. 


9. The Swaraj, of the 8th June, writes as follows:—On the 5th, 6th . 

: ae and 7th Juhe, the conference conducted its 

The Fifteenth Provincial Con- oceedings under the Presidentship of Mr. 
ferenee. . Subba Rao. After reading his inaugural 
address, the President referred to the condition of the Colonies and to the 
nead of national education, village Panchaya/ system, etc. Ata time when 
it is useless to beseech the Government most imploringly to kindly see our 
desires realised, it is ridiculous that the President should have omitted to 
dwell upon Swaray, boycott and Swadeshi. We have glaring instances of our 
leaders disgracefully advocating servility to foreigners instead of patriotism. 
When our men have, in their eagerness to get titles, shamefully expr 
in meetings that there was no other course open than to beseech the Govern- 
ment very slavishly, it is needless to say we are destined to lead a low life. 
We think that the people would not have selected thé Hon’ble Messrs. 
Guruswamiah, Sarma, and Srinivasa Rao as delegates 


¥ 
« 


that they would advocate such an unwise method when India was immersed 
in anxiety. We regret to note the attitude assumed by our guide and leader 
(Mr. N. Subba Rao) in not allowing the new into the 
committee along with the moderate and in not allo 
Ramaswami Aiyar to speak on the deportation of Lala Laj 
however, glad to find that 85 delegates (though in the 
have boldly voted for boycotting British goods. _ : 


$ 


Anglo-Indian newspapers. | that the pr 


published by Europeans. 
a molehill. The editors of those 
news published in their 
by Indians, however 
please. The expression 


‘ . 
eee EDO te 5000 ale ce te gerbe eee 


pe fl of N oe 
ow 
of 8 who the more or less 
such, will echo the 
Governors? The second great reform | 
islative Councils, Supreme as well as 
of the official members will continue to predominate, this again will be of no 
ag bo: re ze to us. When even such a liberal sory just ess ae 
Mr. Morley yinted us, it is to imagine how unsympathetic our 
Angio-Ir friends are towards us. a fag 
12. The Vrittanta Chintemony, of the 19th June, referring er antag 
15. 8 womise to appoint a ‘‘ Counci otables”’, 
The “Council of Notables" _ Observes that itvhas not yet been made clear 
who these notables are. In order that the object of the Council may not be 
defeated, it is of extreme im that neither the native princes who are 
more or less subject to the direct influence of the Government of India, nor 
the zamindars on whom an unfair influence may be exerted by the local 
officials, should be appointed as members of the Council. It is desirable that 
the members should be men of Mr. Gokhale’s type, self-reliant persons and 
fearless critics of the Government. It may have been Mr. Morley’s intention 
to check the bureaucratic methods of Government.in India; but his object 
will not be realised, so lc 1B 88 the heads of the Local Governmente—who 
may not all be of Mr. Mor ey’s turn of mind— can defeat his object. These, 
in their anxiety to protect their own personal interests, will turn every 
measure to their own advantage. 
13. A leader in the Kerala Putrika, of the 15th June, referring ? the 
.,., recent disturbance at Cocanada, says that it 
Remarks on the recent disturb- i, hut fair that rioters should be tried and 
is unjust that the 
the whole 
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there. It asks the 
to quell the riot. 
a of the book” as 
rings. 
15. The Qasim-ul- Akhbar, of the 13th June, in 


issue new rules of a summary nature, to moderate the tone of the papers 
exceed bounds and to prevent speeches of an inflammatory nature. All this 
is due to the Bengalees and their supporters who have now to suffer for their 
folly. : ms 


16. The Naier-i-Asifi, of the 13th June, in giving an account of the 
riot, attributes its cause to the doctor 
The Oosanada rict. concerned, and says that had he not acted in 

the et manner he did the club at Cocanada would not have been 

attacked. | adn: 


IV.—Native Srares. 


17. Referring to the list of officers required by the Mysore Govern- 
ment to retire from its service, the Vritignia 
. z , cant x the eile resp tbip asic . that 
the present Diwan is guilty of extreme partiality towa is own people, and 
wat that, in the oa of the native ties oan His Highness the Mabaraje 
ought to inquire personally into the matter. . 

Referring to the same subject the Suryodaya Prakasika, of the 17th 
June, remarks that in filling up the vacancies in State service though the 
desirability of preferring native subjects to outsiders has been repeutedl 
urged, it is regrettable that the authorities are particularly prone to overloo 
the merits of the Mysoreans, in their anxiety to support the is. 


‘'he Diwan’s partiality. 


V.—Prospects OF THE Crops AND THE ConpITION oF THE PEOPLE. 


18, A leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 15th June, referring to the 

ie i. of a severe famine in Malabar duri 

e hc apa of a severe famine in the forthcoming rainy season, days thet derly 
> steps should be taken to concert measures for 

giving relief to sufferers, and exhorts the leaders to take immediate action in 


consultation with the Collector Mr. Francis as to the steps to be taken to 
arrest the threatened evil. 


VI.—MIsceLLaNgovs. 


19. The Swadesamitran, . oa 17th June, writes :—The 
The Punjabis demeani of India have learnt by long e: 
Ped nal ohis pees: they are not slow in u ‘ the 
the best way to put down any a 
part of the people, which to them appears to t reaten the Bri : 
is to take the people aback by some extraordinary procedure. 1 
tion of Lala Lajpat Rai has been the result of such knowledge; and si 
the leading men of the Punjab have, by a step recentl + tibia by Cia, Wav 
very good cause for the Government to be elated at the success of its poli 
in connection with this deportation. They have issued a manifesto, in whic 
they lick the very feet which have kicked the nation. ‘They va 
Msity to the cee Crown and praise those English officials who hi 
chiefly instrumental in the removal of -Lajpat: Rai froz 
Is this manifesto likel oe br igh gear 
authorities? Not the least. If it 


British rulers 
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glad to hear that the 
“operation of many leading 
to that land for industria 
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i of our birth, where we and 
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Ce 


humiliation has reached such a he 
love to our motherland we merely p 
mother (Vande Mataram),” we incur the risk of be cked b 
Feringhees such as Surgeon Kemp of Cocanada, who have come from forei 
shores to our midst for their livelihood ; and when we vf Baty against thi 
injustice, the Government comes down upon us in all its fury, never taking 
any notice of the real offenders. It is somewhat consolatory, in those ciscum- 
stances, to see that at least in Japan we can say Vande Materam without the 
fear of being arrested by the police. The belief that the prosperity of a 
sister country will be of help to us in times of necessity is somewhat refreshing 
to our drooping spirits. 

The Hindu Nésan, of the 19th June, expresses similar sentiments. 


21. The same paper remarks :—One of the witnesses in the Comilla 
The De we eo Bigt -enses to the effect that Nawab 
portation Regulation.  §a)imulla had been the sole cause of the dis 
turbances, Commenting on this statement, the Bengalee observes that, since 
the ground upon which Lala Lajpat Rai was ertmem ‘is that his goin 
to Rawalpindi had been the origin of the troubles there, the Nawab 
Dacca also should have been dealt with in the same manner, for he had 
been at the bottom of the riots in Comilla, and taunts the Government with 
having not only thought it unnecessary to subject him to the lation 
of 1818, but also accommodated him with a loan (in all likelihood an 
irrecoverable loan) of eleven lakhs. We add that, if it be taken as the 
a that ali should be banished who are responsible for riots and other 
isturbances. the Feringhee press is in a sad plight. 


22. The Swadesamitran, of the i274 pt ely. 21st June, hy * yrtls have Swadsssurrass, 
nae ee ts eae... *o remark that the rashness of Mr. Cumming,- Jane1 

4, The situation in the Gédévari the Collector of Gédévari, has been tne cause M4 tom, 
— | of all the fuss that is being made at Cocanada 
and at say, es er it does not appear that the le of these towns did 
an thing. 9 make Mr. ing fear a serious breach of the public peace. 
When, slonging as he does to the medical profession, Captain Kemp beat 
a schoolboy with such diabolical ferocity as to occasion profuse bleeding in 
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the mouth and in -the nose, for no fault but that of shouting Vanse Mataram, 
is it not quite natural for some retaliating upon him? In 
the carryin y were guilty of rude 
of this mob could 
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supposition that 
disturbances. He has on pe 
unrest. He is not fit to be at the 
would be well if he were teunaberte to 

. Rao Pantulu, as 
ence, A for kindlier and more 
ar A and the 
sacrifice in ruling us. 
Cocanada disclaimed any complicity 
infuriated b the heart eartless action of a brutal 
unabated lo Bore to the Government. 
their cobduet? They have not 
but indirectly them of the very com 
disavowed, by making them and the other habitants ot 
as those directly connected with the disturbance, subject to a 
the cost of the additional Police force which has been ordered for 
The man who has nearly done to death an unoffending boy has escaped 
punishment ; and the Government we hear, sanctioned Re. ! 00 to cover 
the expenses incurred by him in travelling from Cocanada to Ootacamund and 
back to Cocanada vid Madras—a thoroughly inadequate appreciation of his 
praiseworthy conduct! ut those whose just indig ‘stirred up, and 
their fellow towns-people are made to undergo all sorts of vexation at the 
hands of the Police and the Military. As for the injured boy himself, he is 
still unable to rise or to walk about; and nothing has been done either by the 
Government or by the Collector for the suffering he has had. Now, forsooth, is 
the time for Mr. Subba Rao Pantulu and thers of his mind to show their 
approbation of the self-sacrifice and sympathy of our British rulers! T 
of white men pour into our country for livelihood ; and even the worst fool 
of the whole lot finds it in this hospitable land. Not satisfied with the 
ease of life which is ensured to them, every one of them 
upon himself as a god entitled to the slavish obedience uf the sons of the 
soil. The Fringhees seem to have made it a rule tha however foolish or 
inconsiderable any of them is, the Indians should with humility 
towards him; and, if any Indian chooses to act in contravention of this 
wholly unreasonable rule, the whole Feringhee communi unity raises one huge 
cry and tries to make out that the very stability of the British rule in this 
country is in danger; and the Government usually yields to the cry and uses 
the unlimited he vested in it by the law “og over its Indian 
subjects. Mr. Morley deplored that the Anglo-Indians had mat fallen 
in the estimation of. the Indians. How can they help it? How 
human being win the esteem of another? By his q 
these exist, esteem will follow of its own accord. Where they do 
and repression can effect little improvement. These breed 
and disgust. That is Bhs what huppens in India to-d 
possible for every Anglo-Indian to be considered a God or a : 
In the light of the facts set forth by the 
above mentioned, the conduct of the Doveniat in orderit 
mundry reminds ‘the Indis of the 22nd June of the cate adver a 
world-famed Don Quixote. Bid ees cx ae 
23. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th June, writes: i + ri r 
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The Government and the Press the Government i 18 . 
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st benefits which, | rey thoug! ud ac SO {pala rom 
s liberalism, have now turned their faces back and lo upon 
en as the onl hope of India’s future. ‘We do not Fos if Mr. 
le—the staunch believer in the British sense of justice, the prince hen 
loyalists and the leader of the moderate party of Indian politicians— 
at least, waked up from his dream of Mr. Morley being the the beneactor of 
India. As for Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, he is doing austere penance at 
Kodaikanal with the ardent hope of drawing the attention of the goddess 
Brittania and obtaining from her the boon of f saheale. And what does her 
high priest Mr. Morley do in her Parliamentary temple? It is evident that 
he is not in good humour. He has refused to answer any more of Sir Henry 
Cotton’s questions. He has stated that it would be d ous to release 
Lala Lajpat Rai, and that his discussions with Sir D Ibbetson on the 


state of the Punjab has convinced him that it would be dangerous even 


to disclose the details of his connection with Sardar Ajit Singh. When 


asked whether he would at least undertake a full enquiry into the present 


situation in India, Mr. Morley declared that he was engaged in such an 
enquiry all day long. It is not known how or through what agency he is 
conducting it. But it is plainly apparent that he has not formed and will 
not form his opinions upon the basis of the words of men who are uncon- 
nected with the officialdom and are therefore likely to be free from any bias. 
As above remarked, he relies solely upon his ecelons with Sir Ibbetson. 
In the opinion of the present Secretary for India, therefore, an investigation 
into Indian matters means nothing more than hearing and swallowing without 
salt whatever the Anglo-Indian officials say. We have nothing to say 
against Sir Denzil being heard. But is it possible for him to bave va 
rsonal knowledge of all the occurrences? It is not more than three or 
our months since he became the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab: how 
can he have mastered the affairs of that Province within such a aoe time ? 
It is extremely probable, therefore, that he was guided entirely by his sub- 
ordinates, in whose reports he placed unhesitating faith ; and it is hi for 
deep regret that this extreme bility has not convineed Mr. Morley of the 
necessity of informing himself thoroughly of the opinoin of the Indian public. 
Thug he has refused to enter into a public investigation of Indian matters ; 


and the reason which he assigns for this refusal is that such an investigation . 


is detrimental to the public interests. Now what exactly does he mean by 
‘ public” interests ? he mean the interests of the British Fmpire, or 
of the Anglo-Indian authorities, or of the Indian | ae ? It is clear that he 
has in his mind the interests of the beaurocracy in land. His enquiries 
are worse than useless, if they are not to be pao they sh Sends ive of 
positive evil, What has been th meals reached so far? The most respect- 
able and respected of the Indian a ic men have been denounced as arrant 
Mr Maclay eat hte » we Bs in the midst of edveraities go 
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Beswade and Guntir, 


June 19th, 1907. 
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J ane 1th 1007 


What should we do? 


We must make them adopt ind 

Industries and a. oat to be improved. . 
discouraged. It y necessary to impart education 
by native methods. To carry out these suggestions, 
district should adopt the following means :— 


(1) The purchase of articles manufactured in India t! 
the revival of Indian arts, and the introduction of changes in 
agriculture. ai 
(2) Writing, printing and distributing small books, deli c 
and holdin rte gg 

(3) — utes to Panchayats as far as. 


establishing natio s by appointing preachers to preach gratis or for 
remuneration, if necessary. 


(4) Improving general and technical education on national lines. 

(5) Pointing out the advantages of sanitation and the means of 
securing it. 

6) Living without extravagance. 

(7) Bringing about social reforms with a firm hand, which. form the 
basis of everything. 


Those who, heartily endeavour to carry out the above proposals will 
have enough work to do, If they succeed, there will be no necessity to 
request the Government for anything. There is nothing in those proposals 
which is not in our power to accomplish. All these were adopted by our 
ancestors and therefore they are not new. But there is as m difference 
between us and our ancestors as there is between a musquito and an ele 
Their transactions were confined within the four corners of their 
But now, there exist means whereby what happens in the Hymalayan 

regions can be made known at Cape Comorin in an hour. So if there be 
proper leaders, steps can be taken for the adoption of national methods all 
over the country. It is well, therefore, to establish a district association 
in each district and also taluk and village associations as branches, and work 
with a view to carry out the said proposals. 


26. A correspondent ‘to = Desabhimani, of the 19th June, says that 
Public lect . Gollapudi Narasimha Rao, an ‘inhabitant 
ee Ps Nidumanur village, Ongole taluk, is on a 
lecturing tour in the villages i in Ongole, and that he, as Chairman at a certain 
meeting, remarked that, to raise India from its low ‘condition, foreign articles 
should be made to disap r, and that all the people should unite and take 
steps to attain Swarg. The correspondent adds that he has 
people on many political subjects, but does not give details. 


27. The Vrittanta ne of the 15th wafte bisrris a Soe 


a few individuals « a: 

The disturbances in the North. the disturbances in the — 
these events has. been, on the whole, favourable ‘0? ‘the I 
to the Land Colonisation Bill was withheld. Two In 
into the Council of the Secretary of State. The a 
Notables” and the colnigene’ of the 
promised. Though some of the reforms are 
may hope that they will eventually. be of wisi 
therefore rejoice in the fact that the vexation and 
Rai and a few individuals has resulted in some 


at large. 


ted to relieve the 
therefore to devise 


a Mr. Morley seems to 
act only as a mouth- cers in India, being incapable 
of initiating any reforms by himself. It appears certain that Ind irs 
will remain ie much the same whether the Government be Liberal or 
Conservative. If any reform is to be introduced into the administration of 


India it must come from the Viceroy and not from the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, and so it must be borne in mind that our requests addressed to 


the Viceroy may be attended with greater advantage. 
9. A leader in the Manorama, of the 14th June, referring to Mr. Morley 


Mawonama, 


as Secretary of State for India, says that June 10, 1007. 


_ Remarks on mistaken impree- Jndians had high expectations from this 
pi ise in Bagland. osopher statesman of broad-minded views, 
isi Li ut have been sadly disappointed during his 
short regimé at the India Office. It was during his time that many oppres- 
sive and reactionary measures were introd in India. His reliance on 
the reports of men on the spot is the cause of all his mistakes as to the real 
state of affairs in India as evidenced by some of his expressions in the 
Budget speech. Mistaken impressions seem tu prevail in the minds of many 
in England, and so it is very essentialthat leaders in India should try to 
disabuse them of those false notions by holding an extraordinary session of 
the Indian National Congress and by —< many Indian 
leaders to educate the ge lic in England regarding the real state of 
affairs in India. lish editors should be invited to visit India 
— yy should be — to various Bey ongtng Sse wna to 
ians. Prosperity can dawn upon th ians on the dissipation 
of the darkness of British mistaken not Ag re 
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1, The Wednesday Review, of the 19th June, octal lites 


‘In a recent issue we point out at some 

What the Government sre jength what the leaders of Indian public opinion 
expected to do.—I. should do to allay the ec unrest and 
ise the Government of the true nature of os wecaia We anid then that 
the obligation was not all on one side and the Government had their own duty 
by the people. We shall deal briefly here with this aspect of the question 
and in doing so, we must say atthe outset that our is not to find 
fault with the Government and compile a catalogue of sins of omission 
and commission. On the contrary, it will be our earnest endeavour to help 
them in clearing the misunderstanding with which the whole a 
surcharged and restoring the confidence of the people in the j 
fairness of British rule. To begin with, we have to trace the 
present discontent, not in its general ignificance but as it is exhibited in 
upper India, to the ‘restless Vieguis alty of Lord Curzon. In spite of his good 
intentions and his ambition to "dating ish himseif as the most capable 
Viceroy since Lord Dalhousie, most of his measures failed to commend 
themselves to those for whose exclusive benefit they were meant. Whoever 
is to blame for it, the fact remains that his rule merely illustrated the popular 


saying about rising like a rocket and falling like a stick. That is his 
misfortune and there is little use in analysing it From that ill-fated Convo- 
cation address till the very eve of his quitting office, almost e 
against his wishes and hopes. We have a striking instance of this in the 
partition of Bengal. We take it that Lord Curzon insisted on partitioning 
the province to relieve what he thought to be congestion in the ess yeoce vaeegh 
machinery. Having satisfied himself that the measure was expedient he 
did not pause to see if it met with any d ae 
and if it was worth Saag to sag 2 . in the - active and 
unanimous opposition. On the other hand, he opposition, 
belittled the widseneond agitation against it and backed up by an incom 
Secretary of State, he forced his pet scheme upon a fata 

That episode in the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon must be taken as the 
beginning of a series of political blunders to which the Government stand 
committed. It was hoped that after the departure of Sir B. Fuller, East 
Bengal would quiet down. But there is no indication of that, notwith- 
standi tie Mr. Morley’s belief to the contrary. njab is no better. Both 
these provinces are in a state of excitement which cannot do credit to 
responsible Government. The people are excited and the authorities are in 
a state of panic—a condition of things which can only sho’ € 
ship and wise counsel do not guide sither the one or the other. 
of it all is that the statesman who is at the helm of a 
mean Lord Minto, has a just. reputation for calm i 
must be evident from the way in which he dealt with Sir | 
such a Vicero om would think there would be no 
either among the people or the officials and while law 
down with a deel g hand, there would be no room for tt 
Government are treating unjustly a particular ¢ 
should have any grievance against the latter the 
through the course of law. But of late’ 
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y remind the Government that if there be any stirring up _ 
of ill- between classes the Indian journalists are not the sole sinners. 
Lurd Minto must be aware that nsible Anglo-Indian journals have of 
late been opening their columns to writings which are clearly calculated to 
stir up ill-will between classes. The other day we had an instance of it in 
the insane diatribe which a Magistrate had contributed to the Pioneer. Not 

; only wT in the Press but individual acts also may tend to create 
mischief, as for instance the behaviour of Captain Kemp at 
Government are really determined to put riti 
book ap ge whose acts cannot in any way fos 
towards the European, they must first warn their own officers who behave in 
direct contravention to their expres ne ome merely fan the flame 
unrest by indiscreet acts and words. We have no doubt if the sedition 
clause be worked impartially, the Press here both Indian and Anglo-Indian | 
will be purged of many a black sheep in its fold. It will be a sad blow to 
the prestige of the Government if they should make a distinction in 
cuting sedition and concern themselves only with the Indian jo 
is more important is, thcy should unmistakeably mark their displeasure at the 
action of any of their officera which leaves a nasty impression in the minds 
the people. We shall not labour this point further. Thus far we have traced 
the source of the t discontent and we shall indicate in our next the 
lines on which the ent have to proceed to relieve the tension.” 


2. The same paper, of the 26th June, has the following :—‘“ Last week 
What the Government are 
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we traced, though cursorily, the immediate 
to do.—1I source of the pre unrest. But what is more 
expected 60, GO.—-Ehe 1k rtant is to the cure,’ not of the 
superficial kind which consists, according to some critics, in flourishing the 
British sword before a law-abiding and {peaceful population and in s 
references to the bayonet and the cannon’s mouth. Strikin 
hearts of a subject people does not seem to be the best m 

their good-will and. confid On the contrary the Gove 
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would always side the 
unreasonable their demands and acts ma 
allowed to prevail, nothing can g pe ‘ 
-in the province. In the first place, energetic ould be take 
knock it out of the minds of these ignorant and,. what is more 
necessary, the officials who have largely encour it must be 
inst going out of their way by t sides ndian poli 
sein 
keep 


ir position as trusted representatives of the Crown. They must 
their political opinions to themselves, when expressing them means more 
Pp) breaches of the peace. It is none of their duty to set night volitical vi 
th but discharge their trust without swerving even by a hair’s bre: 
f | guardians of the law and enforce it without any personal bias. We should 
By think that this cardinal principle of administration has been forgotten in East 
a Bengal and the Supreme Government must remind their sul of 
if it betimes, if they wish to put a stop to scandalous state of affairs there. So 
i too in the Punjab a policy of reconciliation will effect far more good than 
4 Press prosecutions and deportations of agitators. The very fact that Lord 
Minto applied the veto to the Gamal Colonization Act is a proof that the 
disturbance is not solely political and Mr. Morley admits that it is partly 
agrarian. It is an admission that the Act was without sufficient 
warrant and its enforcement exasperated the people. It may be that out of 
y 28 public meetings held in the Punjab, at only 5 of them the Colonization Act 
it formed the subject of discussion, but it does not follow that it re ted 
ey only about 20 per cent. of the people’s grievance. To interpret the disturb- 
a ance by rules of arithmetic is rather ridiculous and inferences so made will 
ina very often land a statesman into helpless absurdity. Whatever the theories 
| i. propounded six thousand miles away about the unrest, there is no gainsayi 
ai that the land policy of the Government has beer a source of great hardship 
4 to the millions who know no politics and of whom it is unjust to say that they 
a are easily inflamed against the Government by an occasional harangue. 
'@ Apart from the disturbances in the Punjab and East Bengal, the question has. 
By ; | to be viewed from a more comprehensive standpoint. What occurred in 
a Punjab—we mean the agrarian ap eas of it—was only the visible demonstra- 
i tion of what is felt acutely throughout the country. The remedy has to be 
| ah, devised not for this province or for that in particular but for all India. While 
hi we welcome the idea of a Royal Commission or a Select Committee of Parlia- 
5) i} ment for inquiry, we would suggest as a very helpful supplement to the 
ai. Commission or Committee, the appointment of select mtative Boards, 
iy one for each province, who will collect exhaustive e 
"i : affecting the well-being of the province and, in 
4 i! draw up a report which would form the basis for the 
‘ 
| 


upon. Though the grievances are more or less the same throughout 
1) still there may be some peculiar to individual parts of the country ¥ 
Wy — not be lost sight of by the Boards which we suggest. The numt 
ayy Board might be limited to seven members, three of whom should be non 
aa official Indians or Europeans elected by public associations or represéntativ 


| A sabhus, and the other three should be nominated 
te \j | preferably / district officers. As for the president 
iM seems to be to have the Governor or the Lieutens 
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 2ist June, 


8. The Andhrakesari, of 
in 


3 - Punitive Police at Cocanada. 
arrest the innocent as well as the ; indiscriminately, nob 
that he will not be arrested. People regret that the time when t 
ey were safe under the British Government has g It. 


just to recover the whole cost of the Punitive Police from Dr. Ke 
the cause of the disturbance at Cocanada, but quite unjust to 
innocent inhabitunts of the town with it. That the Government have 
taken any the least notice of the conduct of Dr. Kemp is highly repr 


Mrsoas Gran, 4, Referring to the disturbances at Cocanada and the stationing of a 
June ante, 4007. ign ; Punitive Police force there, the Mysore 8 lar, 
th, 
A punitive Police force at of the 24th June, remarks that Dr. Kemp w 
Oocanada. evidently the author of all the mischief. Wh 


should he have felt annoyed at the innocent cry of ‘‘ Vande Mataram” whi 
means only “ Hail mother”? Ifthe Europeans could not understand the 
meaning of it themselves, were there not the Missionaries to enlighten them 
on that point? Why should they lose their heads on such trivial matters ? 
Besides, even if the doctor felt annoyed, what justified his taking the law into 
his own hands? Again, it has been ordered that the cost intaini 

Even admitting 
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force should be levied from all the inhabitants of the town. f 
that u few among them were guilty of rioting, what justification is there for 

the wholesale punishment of the citizens? Is it not grossly iniquitous to 
punish the innocent while Dr. Kemp himself is allowed to go scot-free. 
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ase "Eg 5. Referring to the collegiate students of Rajahm he 41 
Tenis 9. he Rajahmundry tadente, PCT Gt ct the young, meno the pln 


. formed themselves into an association called ‘ Balab iti’ with the. 
object of encouraging ‘Swadeshism’.. As a motto of the s , they wore 
silver lockets engraved with the expression ‘ Vande Mataram’ in Dévanigari 
character. Some of the students of the college joined it. Mr. Hunter gr 
angry at the mere sight of those ‘ talismans’ and contrary to ‘leg 
he assaulted and wrestled with one of the students. But the 
‘Vande Mataram ’ of the students disabled him. . Therefore, Mr. Hunter 
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remaining 130 students, variously. When such o | 
‘ the public cannot but be of opinion that the Gove 


; : M Presidency into another Bengal. It is 

) contrary to those expected by Government in issui 
‘ Cannot the expelled student pave his v 
of a teacher? Ifthe Syndicate should 
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oe led to certain lawlessness among 
means of education has been 


8. Mr. V. Bhavanacharlu, Pleader, Guntiir, writes to the Sasilekha, of 

,» the 25th June, as follows:—Our prayers have 
What shall we do hereafter not been attended to, although we represented 
our grievances and wants in an humble or bold manner or by constitutional 
Instead of ugens to them, the authorities are strenuously 

our p 8. we must consider as to how we have to 

of our country. As a matter of fact we 

esses and conferences to weg te 
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ANDBRAKEOARI, 


Rajahmu 
J ss gt 


KystxaPaTarxa, 
June Ziet, 1907. 


see: aga 
June 96, 1907. 


from Ben 
9. The Andhrakesari, ‘Qlat June, is 
Rejshmundry affairs. manner in Ww 


subjects yy sending for sepoys and stationi 
illiterate villagers too are laughing 
authorities and the alarm that has seized them. 
too much im nee to a mere 1 which wa 
of whored6m, became panic-stricken, 


whole world infer that some great calamity was brewi 
The Anglo-Indian journalists are jubilant over the ai 


ave made a new very that it was Rajahmu: 
mob at Cocanada to create riots. It was at 5 in the i 
Student incident took place at Cocanada, and it was 9 o’ck 
nglish Club there was attacked. The paper is at a loss to 
could have been possible for the inhabitants of Rajahmundry 


to contrive 


to go to Cocanada in this short in an le there to 
disturb the peace of the town. | ae ee 


be rendered into Eng 
Deportation of Lala Lajpat Rat Lajpat Rai, 


: vent his excellent son | 
being unable to withstand his wife’s importunities, jt 
treated his son cruelly, relying on the words of hist 
just as Othello murdered his chaste wife, being du 
of Iago, and just as Rama banished his wife 
the ppmrinenons cast cd a a eat ner. Mr. Morley 
country relying on the jealous writings of the Anglo- 
Mr. Morley will surely eel under shame for it.” 

11, In the Kistwapatrika, of the 21st June, a 
“ The ideal duty of India.”  S@n#8S On this ew 


et 


10. A village poet contributes a stanza to the sal 


‘we Bbeatone be a calves, that is, the Hin 
tied the mouths of the caly : = white ae , 


12. The Andhraprakasika, 


Mr. Morley’s budget speech, 


his mind as soon as he 
Secretaryship for the 
augur evil to the 
India at all duri 

from his imprudence. 
the Indians 
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emise, 

n countries which are commercially prosperous, the value of imports is 

much greater thes,thet of exports. Bat that 40k. 2c ig our-comaiey, Our 

exports are much more than the imports. Mr. Dadat‘ai Naoroji stated that 

a sum of 000,000 leaves our country every year on this account and 
| out of that amount comes back to us. 

can it be free from famines and 

no grain in the country that 

people die of starvation during fan They die because they have no 


Bee Be 2 


money to buy grain with. Famines in our country are not famines of grain 
t 


“ De 


money. To-add to this unfortunate state of affairs, the price of articles 
is rising day by day. ¢ We have no voice at all in the matter of spending the 
— collected as taxes. ee 

t is evident from the reports of the Government that we are growing 
poorer and poorer. Many of their countrymen that are kind-hearted are 
pleading our cause. What have the Government done to ameliorate our 
condition ? Some time ago, Mr. Morley, the Secretary of State, said that as 
far as he could judge, India should in future also have a despotic Govern- 
ment. §So, we should not hope that we can derive any good from foreigners. 
We should trust in God, be just and patriotic, and do our utmost to free our 
country from poverty, by self-help und self-reliance. 


14. The Vrittanta femme of po ise, an article b . ya 

: ia and i over ndi observes :—It | 

Bite poverty of India and its ab * Mies Ea of Sir Charles Eliot / 
ability and experience could have erred in his 

opinion that more than half the number among the agricultural classes in 

In nction of indigenous industrie 


Indian 
uability of the 
bods of manufactu: ipete with the cheap machi 
, it was the duty of the G gent of India to pr 


the Home Charges 


as to enable the Indian rant to successfully compete with the British 
inland duties so as to facilitate the internal 
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| an discredit the — books 
i against assessments, and suggests 
HI ; f certain rules to regulate 
Hil officers may be satisfied and parties to a certain extent 
ii Quem-vi-Anaaas, 16. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the — June, in 
‘OF re A proposal to submit ® memorial to the Vicen 
ha | memerial te the Viceroy for the Lainat Ral. thinks that 
me release of Lajpat Rai. per, Sete iy" ge 
: mature but says that if Mr. Ghe 
a influential Bengaless submit it after the country returns to | 
eit : and Government’s wrath is allayed Government will proba 


i V.—Native States. ‘ 

ait Napmeamras 17. The Nadegannadi, of the 22nd June, says tliat 

“f | jase eal, 1906, The Chief Judeeshi of M administration of featiet 

ral e Chief Judgeship of Mysore. during the past several years 

mt | and worn out men to the Chief Judgeship of Mysore, it is 

ay at least an able and en ic should be appoin 

“LR the former European J ve invariably proved themselves 
| superficial and unwilling to study the nature and condition of the 
nf their country, there is no guarantee that the administration of jus 


it carried out more successfully by such persons in the future. 


a, Europeans of the present Gey, Saas Seats redecessors of the much earlier 
At days, are too self-seeking. The. ‘of the Chief Judge has been fixed at 
a Re, 2,500 in the case of a European, and Rs. 2,000 in the case of a native ; 
il but a really able European does not care to h a small salary. 
i Hence it happens that either a European of ver | native 
ny of decided ability (to whom it is comparatively more 

thy e preferred to the ordinary European. As the 
yl jundaya 
iH Third Judge) 

i { hoped that the same will be confir that the 

\ t} the Chief Court will, at least hereafter, be put on a more s | 
Wy Moxunre-1-Daxzax, 18. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 26th J une, 

Yi June 26th, 1907, eee ndien Patriot wh: | 
wy tto Hyderabad. im tohear of the 

Wy izam was placed on the musnad each suce 

wat _ the State and a large amount of money was 

Wt without an i pone 

b | Lord Curzon 

ih eastern potentate and 

| | ras } 
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case of the 
British 
that His Excellency Lord 


, and aske the Nizam to have an answer 
ve three months’ notice of 
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of the 2lst June, referring to the high = Masoaaus, 
ice of food stuffs in Malabar, says that it is June Sia 100? 

very hard for poorly paid Government officials 

to make both ends meet during the season of 
scarcity, and urges the heads of departments like the Oollector to bring their 
hard condition to the notice of Government and recommend a famine allow- 
ance for three months from July to those getting a salary below Re. 20 per 
mensem. It is hoped that Government wi t some allowance till 
harvest time when an abatement in the price of grains may be expected. 


VI.—Misositaxzovs. 


20. The Swadesamtran, of the 24th June, writes :—The mere knowled Seasmiantnan, 
Indian aspirations. - of the doings of the Western nations in the June sith, 1907. 
SP eg, Stn “gy fn rte Hin we a 

love of independence, Japanese have as a result adopted Wes 
methods and institutions and thus come to the front rank of nations. e 
Persians followed them s 

mentary government. The Rus p groani 

the despotism of their Czar, have now. obtai . ve 
overnment. The idea has taken ion of the Muh 


who are now agitating strongly for a fair 

to succeed ina short time. Is it possible for India alone not to respond to 

a ing influence of the West? Surely, not; espec when we see 
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GwadMAMITRAR, 
Madras, 
June 26th, 1907. 


GwaveeaMiTRaT, 
M 
June 27th, 1907, 


~keen had it not been for our 


long intimate 
and for the impression made upon our minds by the 
in vogue in their land. The present relation between’ 
in India is fraught with great possibilities of 


‘ ae 


21. The same paper says:—The Englishman of Cs 
ue delicious s ha 
ne should be abolished in India, an 
Government officials should be empowered to punish men at their e 
discretion, for, according to this paper, India is not fit to be governed b 
rules of law. In its opinion, the Indians are wo be treated more as cattle 
than as human beings ; legal inquiries cause much unnecessary inconvenience ! 


Being an organ of the Feringhee Press, it may adopt this strain or any other 
peti with impunity, for it feels at its back the immense strength of a de spotic 
Government. To speak ill of the Government is sedition ; but, we presume, 
the Feringhee Press is guilty of no crime when it rouses the anger of the 
people by such malicious writings ! 2 
22. The Swadesamitran, - the a : une, — rane writers A the 
et ering ress in India an correspondents 
Rateay eT ook ten Pea ik England seem to have entirely 
dispensed with the services of their conscience. One of these latter has sent 
information to England. that Dr. Kemp, when ing along a road in 
Cocanada, was confronted by a batch of schoolboys Vandé Mataram, 
and assaulted and injured by them and certain budmashes, with the result that 
he was immediately taken to Madras for medical treatment—a wholesale 
perversion of what in reality happened! Our blood boiled when we read of 
this monstrous humbug. Yet it is upon reports such as these that Mr. Morley 
bases much of his arguments on Indian matters. ‘l'ruths stated by Indians 
are unpalatable to him while he readily swallows the gross lies retailed by 
the Feringhees. This is how we are governed. The establishment of an 
Indian Telegraphic Company and of an association of Indian correspondents, 
and the systematic transmission of correct information to England will alone 
counteract the mischief thus worked by our enemies. But we are not sure 
if this will be possible. 
23. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th June, writes :—We are informed 
The Ferringhees at Cocanada. ee peal 2 ss ra 3 made a 
accommodation of the punitive Police force ordered recently, 
beaten and kicked by a Feringhee Inspector of the Reserve - 
having finished the work within the stipulated time, the expl 
bY the contractor for the delay being the rains. B I 
; Rigs. ne fbeg Forest naa kicked and 
ot his peons for not having respo mptly to 
at Cocanada seem to have tiki heart ay anf I 
towards the Indians. They probably believe that t 
been stationed in the town for their benefit, that ar 
treated by a Feringhee has no remedy but to keep 
himself odious in the eyes of the Police, and that 
the offender alopz as it has done in the case of T 


apparently apply to the Feringhees. That | 
cation, they make a free use of thate tne 


a — = oats 


men ! 
oe en ’s letter to the Engli 
etebdGe- aint. says 

| who have studied 
See re dipet* She 
itions of li justice have tra into India, it 
is now im e be ‘baek upon them. The Indians will continue to 
submit to British law and justice but never to their highhanded and arbitrary 
methods. It must be admitted on all hands, therefore, that justice rather than 

a display of force should be the characteristic feature of the Government. 


26. Referring to the of a regiment to Rajahmundry, the Mysore 

hes me of the 24th June, + a that ceatading toa 

ie of troops to Rajeb- trustworthy correspondent of the Hindu the 
Bee assault on a European, which is the cause of 


ee et ere 


the alarm, took place in connection with the midnight- pranks of three 
dissolute Europeans from Dowlaishweram, and there is no unrest or any racial 
feeling against the Europeans, except what may have been created the 
present action of the authorities themselves. e fact is that the Madras 
Govern:::ent relies solely on the exaggerated and unauthenticated accounts 
of the local officials: who, however, in their anxiety to give a more serious 
aspect to the situation, yecceain ages fabricate evidence. The Anglo-Indian 


Ru 


vhs tg nity 
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authorities may not be unaware of the fact that such display of force in the 
absence of any real cause, far from indicating their power, betrays their uwn. 
chicken-hearted nature. It is regrettable that even Sir Arthur Lawley fell a 
victim to the cunning devices of the Local officials. It is hoped that His 
Excellency will rwasirng Hpac the troops from Rajahmundry and thus remove 
the cause of the panic that prevails among the people at present. 

Referring to the above subject, the Nadegannadi, of the 22nd June, 
observes that it is singular that all the sepoys sent to Rajahmundry are 
Mussalmans and there is not one Hindu among them. There has been no 
rioting or even the slightest disturbance. The stationing of the regiment was 
the result of the alarm raised by some panic-stricken Europeans. 
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1l.—Homz Apwinisrnarion, 


(k) General. 


1. The Hindu, of the Sth oe — ~ bas : oe leader —'Tp 
the last number of the Indian Worla, the edi 

What are our leaders doing? ==, an. article entitled § Reflections on mes’ saat 
things’, points out that ‘though generally so clever, alert and active, the 
Indian lacks the power of political organisation. The average Indian leader 
of political opinion acts so frequently on his own impulses that one would 
not be very far wrong in co he does not believe in any organisation 
at all. The Indian has made satisfactory progress in assimilating many of 
the political ideas of the West, but he has not yet learnt to work with a large 
body of men or opinion for political purposes. Our development has so far 
fallen short of the required standard, and public men in India should do well 
to remember that anless they put greater reliance upon organised efforts, 
the goal would always elude their grusp, do what they may.’ These remarks, 
we think, are perfectly just and nowhere are they more applicable than in 
this Presidency. The usually placid political atmosphere of this Presidency 
has been violently agitated by acts of official. repression for which so far 
no justification has been shown. The imposition of a punitive Police force 
on the townspeople of Cocanada, the quartering of troops com of 
Muhammadan sepoys only to the exclusion of Hindus on the town of Rajab- 
mundry, and the rustication of 150 students of the Rajahmundry College, are 
acts of official high-handedness and oppression which have evoked indigna- 
tion throughout the country. From the nature of the communications which 
we have received, not all of which we are in a position to publish, the feeling 
is very widespread that the Madras Government, in all the above measures of 
repression, has shown itself reckless and defiant of public opinion and regard- 
less of the feelings and interests of the Indian community. The attack on the 
English club in Cocanada, which is now the subject of magisterial enquiry 
by itself, could furnish no adequate grounds for the quartering of the punitive 
Police upon all the inhabitants. No sort of inquiry has n held as to 
whether there was a general and organised conspiracy in the town leading to 
the attack. Common sense should have su to the Madras Govern- 
ment to defer the quartering of the punitive Police until at least the judicial 
enquiry now going on into the occurrence had been concluded. It stands to 
reason that there must be some sort of evidence tending to show that the 
attack had been premeditated and participated in actively or passively by 
a large number of the citizens of the place, and that there is a likeli of 
a recurrence of the attack to justify the imposition of the penalty. Such 
evidence as there is in the present case consists of a repudiation by the 
respectable inhabitants of the town soon after the occurrence of their connec 
tion with it. Is not the open declaration of those gentlemen who took part 
in the public meeting to count for something in the eye of the Government ? 
There is no evidence against them of whatsoever kind. ‘The diseas 
imagination of the uro officials has no doubt conjured up vi 
which have ‘been duly cout Aad to the Governmer fy ; no respons 
Government will act upon the fancies even of 
detriment of hundreds of eiiteane quite as * 
officers. We cannot find any shadow of justification for the actior 
Goverhinent in the thattes, rea tu it has thot iv amy eeameae Gr Aa 
to take the people into its confidence and explain the propriety of its : 
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“Hindu « from the regiment is an act of 

+ folly which carries its own condemnation. In 

Rajahmundry College who have been debarred 

ears, the Government has again displayed no 

iry foresight, and have not shown ther alightdet 

and interests of the parents and guardians Are the 

p in this Presideney going to keep quiet in the face of all 

Government? We have not heard of any movement on 

at they have realized their responsibility in the matter. 

fred to above, the want of a capacity for common political ° 

action seems to be at the bottom of this apparent lack of interest. We desire, 

therefore, to urge upon the leaders of the people the necessity of taking some 

conjoint action, As there is no recognised method of eliciting the views of 

the Government upon the actions w it has already taken, we would 

that a deputation of leading Indian gentlemen do wait upon His Excellency 

the Governor with a statement of their views as , e recent re ive 

measures of the Government. . An.opportunity will thus be given to the head 

of the Government to acquaint himself with the views and feelings of the 

Indian community, which may likewise be availed of to make the position 
of the Government clear and satisfactory to the public.” | 
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2. The Madras Standard, of the 4th July, contains the following ;— 7» M4ons Grawnane, 
The King-Emperor and the | Lhe Indian Daily News of Calcutta says ‘that July ath, iver. 


Bi it is in a position to state that the 

a" definitely gore: to subscribe or lend his 
support to the Clive Memorial Fund.’ Like Her Majesty the -late Queen- 
Empress, His Majesty the King-Emperor has steadily set his face against 
anything that may not be agreeable to any section of His Majesty’s loyal 
subjects. We have no doubt that throughout India this action of His Majesty 
will be deeply neperriates by all classes of his subjects. In this connection 
it will be remembered that among those who responded to Lord Curzon’s 
appeal was Mr. John Morley. Now that His Majesty the King has taken this 
step it remains to be seen what Lord Ourzon and his cothmittee intend to do.” 
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I1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. — 
: (@) Education. 
3. Referring to the Rajahmundry Coll : 
i. i "28th June, writes as fo 

“The Rajahmundry College Mr, Hunter persisted in c 
studente. - to remove their Vande 
stronger they resisted. At last Mr. Hunter passed an order that 
students removed those lockets, they would not be allowed to remain within 
the college precincts. So they had no other alternative than, to leave the 
college. The Government after enquiring into the matter have issued orders 

unishing the students in various degrees, and commended Mr. Hunter, the 

idle: for having conducted himself very patiently, skilfully, coura 
and boldly. The Government, however, did not consider wh the 
Principal was justified in prohibiting the students from wearing the said 
lockets, whether the wearing of them was to be construed as improper 
conduct on their part and whether they transgressed the rules of discipline in 
ignoring the said prohibitory order. All these are important. But the 
Government have neglected to consider them and paid Fr attention to 
minor things. robably they desire that the students should obey whatever 
orders, be Shins justifiable or unjustifiable, the Principal issues and that they 
should be considered offenders. 1f they trausgress them. If so, the teachers 
can never be in the wrong. We know that certain devotees of Rama are in 
the habit of imprinting the word ‘‘ Rama” on their bodiesin sandal. Also we 
find Lingadhanies wearing hanging lingams round their necks and Roman 
Catholics, the *‘ Cross”. Similarly, the wearing of Vande Mataram lockets is 
an external mark to indicate one’s respect for one’s own country. What 
right has Mr. Hunter to check their use? If he could legally do so, it might 
as well be legal to pass an order to-morrow that, unless the students wore 
foreign cloths they could not attend the college. . It might also be pleaded 
that any order declaring that they should not enter the college unless they 
removed their caste marks on their foreheads would be legal. Then, it 
follows that the studepte would be declared offenders, if they refused to wear 
foreign cloths or to remove their caste marks. But we believe that, the 
Government will not dare consider them so. It is very clear, then, that the 
students should not be held to be offenders for having disobeyed the orders 
of the Principal when they were not legal and: ought not to have been issued 
by him. But this view has not sug itself either to the Government or 
to Mr. Hunter. Even though we admit that students should not, at the risk 
of their education, take an active part in polities, yet we assert that it is 
necessary for them to cherish patriotism. It is better to give up education if 
it should preclude any one from cherishing affection for one’s own country. 
We hope that necessary steps will be taken at Rajahmundry to establish a 
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National College. 


4. The Andhrakesari, of the 2&th June, referring to the Gen 
“The remaining story.” __ order punishing the stu len ) of the 
cae LR mundry College, writes as f 
of opinion (ironically expressed) that the punishment inflict 
me are suspended for two years and some for one } 
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punishing every student as Ramachendra Rao has be 
ment have punished some very leniently. We are : 
we may approve of the punishment for disobeying 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that the opinion 
students is rightly formed or that they are rowd 


ie er ate ete 


OO BPO LS 


ssekerias goat eclt i vate ofthe sou pal 
is the occasion for to rve y resp t ous 
to act differently. ur teachers ror i > Government against you 
and they think you are rowdies. The eyes of the Government are upon 
" > sng watching your mo movements. You must make the 
you are not rowdies, but patriots, by your pure conduct 
by the performance of noble duties, by strong adherence to 
good actions and by patriotism If you are in earnest to serve your mother- 
lead, work with perseverance towards the establishment of a National ey 
and you will earn eternal fame by it. If all students, who have receiv 
higher education, should begin c learn agriculture and work towards its 
improvement, the present impoverished condition of the Madras Presidency 


will soon disappear.” 
(e) Local and Municipal. G 


5. The Aftab-i- Dakhan, of the 27th June, comments on the tax im 


Tax on butchers. ” butchers by the Corporation of Madras, and 
that the classes are the people 
affected thereby and so asks His Excellency Governor to take action in 


this matter by curtailing the powers of the Corporation and show sympathy 
with the people. 


(i) Public Works. 


6. The Sasilekha, of the 2nd July, referring to the report published by 
; sii the Government on the irrigation works under- 
STEganEO WOR. taken by the Department of Public Works in 
the year 1905-1906, writes as follows :—The Government argue that railways 
have, in a great measure, checked famines‘in this country and that therefore 
they have decided to invest much money in constructing more railways every 
year. But the railways, instead of so checking, tend to bring in famines in 
all parts of the scuuley, For when there were no railways, the famine- 
stricken parts alone were suffering and the people of the other parts were 

comfortable. Now all parts are indiscriminately suffering from famine, as 
three manikas (measures?) of rice only are sold per rupeé-in these days. 
bd desire ay the jects onal re me of investing money in 
railways, it in wells in constructing anicuts. 
If all ential die country can th be made to. yield good harvests, there 
will be no necessity for carrying grain from one nact 46 to another by rail. 
Whenever a proposal for iny money in irrigation works is brought 
forward, it is questioned whether the investment could fetch decent interest. 
The Tungabhadra project has been given up, simply because it was thought 
that it would not pay a fair rate of interest.” If it sald tea undertaken and 
the three districts of Bellary, Cuddapah, and Nellore would be 
desire that the Government will, at present, put a 
of new railways and pense to invest money in irrigation 

to save the people from the clutches of famine. 


- (8) General, 
a the Sedamiven, ot 208 Jy, 
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SasilLexna, 


July 6th, 1907, 


was psec to ade at It was 
to be established for the Hon'ble Mr. Selby, and to app 
to aa, funds Baw ~ gd ages But the prowes ba rine 
Mr. was to this opportuni 

Indians and friends of Ina. : 
Naoroji, R. C. Dutt and Dig : io oe snc 
condition, that their Tineke < were full of fallacies a mis-stater 
was wrong to say that India was day : ry day, 4 
— among the Indians, stan ing u mn this ground. which, 
e ine to be strong, are trying their best to shake he British 
In in There was ages mg no occasion for Mr. Bain to make the 

tions in that meeting. Sir Mehta told him to his face that he either had not 
studied the works of the three great men named above, or had n 

them grievously. Mr. Bain wounded the feelings of all pre 
and roused their indignation by his uncalled for are sure 
he is safe from any action on the part of the Government under the orders 
referred to above ; for he is a European, and the Government seems to be of 
opinion that Europeans know everything concerning India! 


8. The same paper says :—The Swadeshi Steam Navigation eeeeny of 

Mr. Waller andthe Suadeshi -Luticorin has come in for its share of the 
Steam Navigation Company. persecution which 18 more or less the lot of the 
as swadeshi movement t vat India. When 

the formation of such a company was first pro , the Feringhees laughed 
the idea toscorn. But God has been on our side, and the com is now 
firmly established. This has engendered impatience and envy in the minds 
of the Feringhees, who, therefore, in co-operation with Mr. Waller, are 
endeavouring to crushthe company. Swudeshi lectures are prohibited ; the 
sale of tickets in the bazaar by the company is prohibited. When Indians 
desire to counsel their brother Indians to encourage this Indian movement, 
why should the Feringhees object? Let the Feringhees travel in Feringhee 
steamers and leave the Swadesis to travel in Swadest steamers. There ends the 
affair. If, in these circumstances, the Government officials, in consideration 
of the loss to which this movement inevitably puts some men of their com- 
‘munity, have recourse to unjust methods, we do not know what harm will 
result to the Government itself. It is possible that the whole energy of the 
Feringhees is now directed to getting into scrape Mr. Chidambaram Pillai, 
pt pillar of this company, in the hope that, if ie be put out on way, the 
compe ae will shortly go out of existence. Who knows the ivine 

e point out to the authorities the urgent desirability Mors 

Mr. Waller in his actions or transferring him to some other place. Else mu 
trouble is sure to arise; nor need the Government console itself with the 
thought that the Madrasees are comparatively cowards. At the same time 


we caution the people of Tuticorin against yieldi to thoughtless = 
and impress upon them that we should not 


go are the Henite ot law, 
though not giving up our manliness. 


9. The Sasilekha, of the 5th July, referringto— 


; (1) the 1 of © 

Mr. Morley’s budget speech. int one or two Indians as m 

his Council, asks whether the presence of such members in the Council 1 
have done any good such as Sect the deportation of . Lala Lajp 

Immense good, on the other h be secured if Indians were appo 
as members of the Executive Councils of the Viceroy, Governo 

Lieutenant-Governors, and of Boards of Revenue. 

acquaint the Viceroy and the Governors with: the. 
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march forward. 

: (3) With reference to the ee ppoint more representatives of 
the e ns Members in the Legislative Councils, with the official mujority 
still mamtained, the is despondent of any resulting from it, as 
the ives will still have no power to get a tax abolished, an act 
repealed or an item of expenditure cancelled, whenever they may deem it 
unnecessary. Under such circumstances, the result is the same whether there 
are four representative Members in the Legislative Councils or 400 of them. 

_ (4) As — the proposal that District officers will be allowed 
greater powers of administration, the paper understands that the right of the 

le to appeal to the Board and to Government from the decisions of the 
Col ector other Revenue officers will be curtailed. This is undesirable. 
Subordinate officers generally work with devotion, only when they are under 
the salutary fear that their decisions may be appealed against. 


These are the four important reforms proposed by Mr. Morley, but the 
are unsuitable as pointed out. Though he is a Liberal Minister, pos’ § 
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measures were which even the Conservative party would not have dared 

to do. The Indians have lost all rights which are generally enjoyed by 

civilised pom. The privilege of trials in courts a and the right of 
ub 


holding meetings have been taken away. 
editors of newspapers has been curbed. : 

The Naier-i-Asifi, of the 4th July, refers with approval to Mr. Morley’s 
budget speech, and says that Mr. Morley is true to his promises and is 
desirous of effecting re in the eountry. 


10. A leader in the Monee. of Roy Sti J wa referring to re 
orley’s ¢ se , says t the 

Remarks on Mr. Morley’s [now ae at Indiana bi had of Mr. Morley was 
budget speech. tained his fine speeches and excellent 
phen such ers and writters ) 
is 


e independence of the 


e th 

act contrary to their views has been 

ing well known, and that'Mr. Morley belongs to this class is now the 
opinion of the e of India and of the educated in particular. His 
statement that the educated Indians are mostly in straitened circumstances 
is g so far as the English concerned. His budget 
speech indicates the policy adopted by erning India and shows 
what reforms Indians can expect fro yanomon $0 the Members. 
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ANDERAERSARI, 


3 Po 96th, 1967. 


AMDMBAPRAKAGIZA, 


Madras, 
July 8rd, 1907. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIEA, 


Madras, 
June 29th, 1907. 


: . The article strongly objects to the proposal 
freedom to the internal administration of Native States, and says that so 
as India’ is not given self-government under a s ecial Farhament it 
fair to grant entire administrative independence to Native States. 
wholesome check of the British Resident keeps the Rajas from ¥ 
ill-treating their subjects, ‘and there is a further consolation of 
appeals to the British Government against the vayaries of a 
the cases of Travancore and Cochin are inst example 
make Mr. Morley pause before introducing the contemplate 
added in the end that the real worth of all other reto 
when they are actually given effect to. 


11. The Andhrakesari, of the 28th June 1907, states as follows:—'The 
Government have been administeri 
country in utter disregard of public opinion 
and English education has consequently aroused in us a desire for indepen- 
dence. As soon as this holy desire got into our minds, we thought it neces- 
sary to make our country exceedingly rich to realise that desire. From ‘that 
thoment. forward, our people began to revive industries. But they were 
nipped in the bud, because indigenous articles being in their infant stage and 
not as cheap as foreign ones, could not command an adequate sale. If our 
native rulers were governing us, ‘would they not have imp heavy duties 
on foreign goods and saved our industries destruction ? But our rulers 
being the English, and the importers of foreign goods being mostly the 
people of England, our rulers never imposed — on foreign goods, lest 
it should cause loss to their own countrymen. ey have not only failed to 
impose duties on foreign articles, but. they have also levied excise duty on 
goods manufactured in our country. Although we, who have not yet 
obtained the holy fruit of Swaray, are not capable of protecting our industries 
by charging heavy. taxes on imports, has shown us another way of 
protecting our industries. It is the boycotting of foreign articles. By boy- 
cotting them, we will not only be able to protect our industries, but we will 


become possessed of very many good qualities such as perseverance, union 
and patriotism. ; 


12. The Andhraprakastka, of the 3rd July 1907, refers to a letter addressed 
Indies teoens. to the Pioneer by u retired Indian Military 
officer, in which he states that the Indian trvops 
are not respected as in former days, and that they are therefore diepizited. 
It remarks that that statement is not false. It is a fact that the indignity to 
which the Indian troops are subjected dates from the time when the office of 
Commander-in-Chief in each Presidency was abolished. The cordiality of 
feeling that once existed between the native sepoys and their officers has now 
disappeared. It is an undoubted fact that the troops are not disloy 
are true to their salt and are not wicked. That they never cherish 
in their hearts is evidenced by the fact that, a hundred years ago, . they 
allowed rice to be P hbrp to the soldiers, contenting themselves with mere 
conjee and they sacrificed their very lives to estublish the British power. Since 
the native troops never act violaaik , but simply blame.their fate, the pa 
is of opinion that their condition should be made better than at present. _ 
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no love for the Indians. Probably 
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y mutiny of 

civil agitation of 1907, 

says that the former terminated in the estab- 

lishment of British rule in India on a former basis and the latter will also 


end beneficially to Government. 


* 


IV.—Nattve Srares. 
15. The Nadegannadi, vf the 20th June, observes that the Native States 


Popular representation in the ntation which exist in the British terri- 
Netive States. tories. Of the several Native States only three 
— Mysore, Travancore and Pudukkéttai —have repreventative assemblies. But 
even , the assemblies can merely acquaint the Government with the 
ievances of the — They are seldom consulted on any important 
islative measure before it acquires the force of law. The authorities show 
no anxiety whatever to ascertain the wishes of the people beforehand, and 
consequent criticisms are offered too late. It is urged, therefore, 
that, in addition to the Legislative Councils that already exist in some of the 
Native States, an Advi Council, like the one which is at present under 
the contemplation of she Gowshnadenn of India, may be appointed in each of 
‘them in to ascertain public 


inion on all important administrative 
reforms. Also, increasing the number of non 


d by freely wel h s my oe Sinan 
Legislative Councils an welcoming their criticisms on the important 
affairs of the State, the Hen tion of the Native States may be made 
more uniform with that of the British territories. 


VI.—Misce.tanxzovs, 


Jantpan-t- 


Roseaa, 
20th, 1907. 


do not afford even those facilities for popular’ Payee Mm, 


16. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd July, observes :—l(nlike other mortals, Svapmannan, 
Jely 9nd, 1907. 


Mr. Morley seems to be blessed with a triple 
Mz. Marley and ladle. prc side: of which a lies ‘to 
re a and Knglishmen, another to the other white races and the third to 
in In his opinion, truth, justice, liberty and ind are appropriate 
only for Englishmen in a large measure, so much so that t attributes are 
ingrained in human nature only for their sake. The other white races of the 
them as much as they are for Englishmen. - As for India 


are not willingly r by her 
matter, we a find in the root 
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the text “‘ Force is no 
folly to try to 
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| pan. the learned per 
such a fallacy. . oe i ee 
The /ndiéa, of the 6th July, 


°f writes:—Mr. M 
ue in India formed an important ; 
Rota ed to the House of Commons the statistics of plague mortali 
during the last six or seven years, and assured the house that 1 


ono 


be alarmed at the figures, which, he remarked, though high in elves, 
were yet not very considerable proportionately to the extent and the popula- 
argum saying that, if in 


tion of this country. He illustrated | 
Europe a disease caused as many deaths a8 the plague ca 
year, the Europeans would not think of it as a serious 
the truth of thi - Morley 
himeelf tells us that during the first four months of the current year the 
plague carried off 642,000 men. Ifthis number were evenly over 
| the whole land, Mr. Morley’s argument might be defended ina way. But 
he shows himself to be aware that the disease is alent only in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and ea and that-in the Punjab alone, 
the Government returns show 50,000 deaths in a single week. It is, there- 


fore, manifestly unfair to take the whole population of India as the of 
calculation. Our readers will clearly see from this how cunningly deceitful 


are Mr. Morley’s statements and inferences. He also alluded with pride to 
the huge endeavours ofthe authorities in India to combat this dire disease. 
We are pang to eee But we do not see much truth in Mr. mereys 
assertion thut the e are opposed to sanitary precautions against the 
plague. lnonaledion a prevention is the only measure in connection with 
this disease which met with any opposition on the people’s part. Nor has 
inoculation been of much effect in checking its ravages. Yet this opposition 
is now not so strong as it used to be. But the plague mortality has shown 
Me no sign of decreasing ; it has been rising on the other hand. What other 
a beneficial sanitary help have the people rejected? Have they oppose 
rovision of water or the widening of narrow, filthy and unhealthy 
\) anes into good streets at the ee of the Government? But let that pass. 
We The 96. cannot be effectually checked by improved sanitation merely. 
yi Mr. Morley thinks it curious that the European residents in this country are 
i} peeceeuniy immune from this disease. There is nothing curious in this fact. 
iL he reason is not only that they live under good sanitary conditions, but 
i | wae is all-essential, that they have plenty to eat, which the sons of the soi 
, ave not. a 


Napseamnadi, 17. The Nadegannadi, of the 29th ultimo, observes :—It is 
Bangalore Oity, ’ ws ES. 
June 20th, 1007, ay shinsie' of Bobbitt ‘os the Maharaja of Bobbili © 


is PP citizenship demand implicit ot 
the present situation. and it is Arse right to i : : e 
maanaunee oh-the wii sw But it must be rememberet 
ment exists for the good of the people, and what power t 
== ment ots forthe god ofthe peopl, and what pom 
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18. The Mysore Siar, of the lst July, ref 
. schoolboys at 
The pan Ce incident is an 
at Raje ry. | | hief.the E 
of doing when they fail to retand the m 
Mataram.” The in mn of such severe 
ridiculous as the conduct of the officer who 
the students from politics was regrettable. . 
19. The Vikatapratapa (a comic journal) for May gives what it considers 
@ comic account of the circumstances that led 
Deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai. + the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai thus:— 
An old woman, the keeper of a hotel, having heard that the Hindus are treated 
like dogs by Eur , and seeing that she is not able to work for her livi 
as before thi a device for enriching herself and remembering that some 
fifty years ago Nana Sahib had struck terror into the minds of the Europeans, 
resolves to create a panic and so when a police constable comes to take his 
meals at her hotel as she slips a note on his seat. The note is seen by 
the constable and when he is ed in reading it, the old woman comes in 
and shows t anxiety t should have become acquainted with its 
contents. The note was a letter addressed by the woman to her son who 
was a sepoy in the Government Military a in which he is told 
that as a mutiny like that of 1857 is about to break out he should take three 
months’ leave and come away. 

The police constable carries this eighty news to the sweeper woman 
in the house of the Police Superintendent. This woman informs the Superin- 
tendent that on the fiftieth anniversary of the Indian Mutiny aj pat i is 
going to raise the standard of Mutiny and act the which Nana Sahib 
played in 1857. This was communicated by the Police Superintendent to a 
servant woman of the District istrate who brings it to the notice of the 
Magistrate. The Magistrate is and carries it similarly to the ears 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. The Lieutenant-Governor is panic stricken 

utiny of 1857 is to be re-enacted with 

Commandér-in-Chief, and that therefore 
these two men should at once The Viceroy asks for the sanction 
of Mr. Morley to the deportation. ~ 


20. A correspondent in the gp tag es the Lain J _ es 
Denial | to the tion of Lala t Rai, deplores 
a eee ee ae and Sietedet ob tatiane—the 
the spirited Maharattas inasm 
has eaten salt. He says that 
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A leader on the same subject in 
that it . Mag oe for wonder ah 7 
alleged fhe t some persons 8 a 
for the act. The pa wt ga that there was ive of an 
attempt to overthrow the British Government in any of Lajpat Rai’s 

eches reported in extenso and that when a man of Mr. Morley’s erudition 
and broad-mindedness asserts the abovementioned reason as a sufficient 
justification for deporting a great leader, it is to be inferred that his remarks 
on justice are like e’s tears. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS 10 THE 
VERNMENT OF MADRAS 
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the Week ending 18th July 1907, 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


V1e.—Mutscstiampove. 


VERNACULAK PAPKun, 
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Waupezspar Ravisw, 
Trie s 
July 10th, 1907. 


amusing to see how these leading journals otherwise 
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1. The Wednesday Review, of the 10th July, contains the following ._ 
cn. scan, Ae think it i time that the British pSvi 
dy tl the British public were told what th pressive party in India 
should know. exactly aim at. Itis natural to expect that the 
leading organs of public opinion in England would be able to enli 
constituents on the subject. But their writing ‘are 
betray a lack of knowledge and narrowness of vision which do 
to hope that the British public will derive any enlightenme: 
At times, the writings are a curious mixture of ignorance and frivolity and 
offer no inducement to bestow a second thought on them. The Times has 
become absolutely unreliable so far as Indian topics are concerned. The 
very fact that it.has somehow come. to believe that western education has 
wrought untold mischief in India and in the interests of the empire a totally 
different policy ought to be pursued shows how ignorant the leading journal 
is about the forces which are at work here and the direction in whic they 
tend. The Spectator, though having on occasion a glimpse of the truth, is 
no better. For instance in a recent article under the alarming title of ‘tho 
aim of Indian sedition,’ it indulges in a series of misstatements and that with 
a cocksureness which is rather provoking. The Spectator imagines that Mr. 
Pal’s programme has a considerable following in the country and there is 
secret desire among Indians to instal the Amir of Afghanistan somewhere 
between Delhi and Calcutta as the ruler of Hindustan. It has also made the 
discovery that ‘the East and the West would be always in collision.’ We 
have till now been treated to the refrain of ‘ East is and the West is 
West and the twain shall never meet.’ But the Spectator has improved upon 
Kipling’s fancy and instead of there being no chance for their meeting, they 
are always in collision according to our contemporary. It is certainly 
using a : voll deboned conjure 
up imaginary devils and begin to exorcise them in a most solemn manner. 
e might choose to dismiss their writings as hysterical, not worth refuting ; 
but the pity of it is these journals direct public opinion in the main and their 
views are accepted as gospel truths. Especially when the subject is India, it 
would seem that anybody can pose as an authority and straightwa impose 
upon a credulous public. It is the way of the a to accept. pat what 
it does not understand and in fact the more ignorant it is of a particular 
subject, the more readily it says ditéo to any charlatan who has the necessary 
impudence to offer opinions with a profusion of italics. The British public 
are no exception. It is enough for them to know that some busy-body was 
in India for a while to believe in all he says about the country, without 
taking pains to verify his statements. Time and again they have been told 
that the country is shrouded in impenetrable m stry and it is given only to 
the fewest of the few to catch an occasional sttied of the truth behind. 


The most prosaic of them suddenly becomes cc wh : 
and he leaves his audience more & stified ey frogs hat is a 


misfortune from which this country has been suffering her to 

as we said at the beginning, it is high time that the Berle Rigs ni 
a clear idea of how things stand here and, what is more important still, 
the pe as represented by their accredited leaders demand at the 
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their ralers. In the first place they must know that the hatred of the 
we should say, misguided spirits, scontented 


1in us, 

t ible Indian leaders 

y this co ve let no opportunity to acknow!l- 
8 


ma 


and tell th a what they owe to British 
ey In the face of these patent facts, how do the British public believe that 
sedition is ripe in India and the people here are secretly undermining their 
supremacy? We do admit that there is discontent, but it is not of the t 
which they are led toimagine. It is mainly a yearning for a more sympathetic 
tone in the administration fora more equitable share in the control of 
their affairs. Nobody ever said that a brighter era would dawn upon India 
when the knell of the British rule is tolled. But there is a sincere conviction 


among those who can appreciate the signi of the Briti that 
brighter eras are in store for them under the mgis of that flag, if oo 
rulers can come to understand them a little better. The sympathy whic the 


Prince of Wales s of must become the motive power in the administration. 
It is foolish to think that repressing agitation and altering the very character 
of the education imparted to the youths of the country, as the Times so glibl 
suggests, will put n the discontent. On the contrary sank ‘inaabares Wl 
only be a painful shock to those who have learnt to be hopeful of their 
progress under the guidance of England, and tend to create a real dislike 
among the vast masses of the people for the ruling class. The aim of the 
progressive party in India is to obtain a more popular and sympathetic 
administrative machinery for their country and not to plunge her in chaos and 
anarchy by making British rule impossible. Until the public in England 
realise this essential truth about political agitation here we fairly despair of 
getting even the barest justice done to India and her loyal millions.”’ 


2. The Muhammadan, of the 11th July, publishes the following :—‘‘ The 
A mischievous statement,  -2dians more particularly the unfortunate 


Native Press has very often been arraigned for 


ignorance and false statements. We «do not challenge the truth of this 
imputation: there may be some black sheep but a feeling of surprise and 
resentment seizes us when we find the moet honourable English and Anglo- 
Indian Press. If not worse no better. The recollection will yet be green 
in the minds of our readers of the most sonorous declaration made by the 
representative of an English journal who visited Hyderabad with the Prince 
of Wales that, saving a schoolmaster, there was no European or even Anglo- 
Indian in the service of the Nizam, This is notignorance. It is something 
worse. This declaration was made by a man who dined and played with 


more than a dozen Europeans in the employment of the Nizam. Statements 


of this nature are extremely mischievous and they are made with the vile 


se of prejudicing the le against the Government of the Nizam. An 
incident of the like nature og taken place and unfdrtunately the blame 
falls on our local leading daily. A co ent of the Madras Mail made 
the announcement that a public meeting of a political character was convened 
at a nevis to express sympathy Lajpat Rai and the Government of 
the Nizam was advised to issue a mation similar to that of the Maharaja 


of Kashmir. This was setting fire to the mine of suspicions—-a most a 

thing in these days when the susceptibilities of the officers have been made 
keener. The police were on the alert and enquiries were instituted whether 
any of the unrest of British India had pen« into the State and if people 
of the State considered Lajpat Rai their leader. But all this ado was found 
to be about nothing. Every Superintendent of Police sent up a vehement 


Mumamuapan, 
July Tih, 1007. 
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3. The Shame-ui-Akhbar, of the 8th July, complains that the 
Conpleining Sah the saline ssn og Bp horcyt he gom Seay 
ne aus a ee pension. pe at put in a saraine = 
footing by Aa oo ft ears, whereas the sepoy has to serve 
, ‘only for 18 years to qualify for pension. If the 
lice were put on the same footing as sepoys in this matter better men could 
Ga recruited for the Police department. Moreover the editor thinks that all 
men in the Police department who have attained their 55th year should be 

retired and young men be appointed in their stead. 


| (6) 
4. The Nadegannadi, of the 6th July, reports that a few days four 
Pe _ European soldiers displayed great ide in 
The iniquities of law courts. €Caloatta. Standin * the middle of ole 
streets they to shoot arrows and throw bombs against passers-by. 
The result of their arg econs was that they were fined a sum of Rs. 10. 
If the same offence had been committed by a native, he would have been 


sentenced to imprisonment for a period of at least six months. Such iniquities 
even in law courts, to say the least, are most disgusting. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


§. An editorial in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 10th July, referring to 
ng Sees ase aoe 

+ Chairmen, to the Manidpsl 1. “Tafrenais, whom the Divisional officer is 
— reported to have recommended, is in eve 
way fit for the place, it is dou whether he will be able to devote eno 
of time to municipal affairs owing to his heavy professional duties. 
power of electing its own Chairman was taken away from the council in 1898 
about which time the number of elected councillors was also reduced from 
13 to Py i @ maximum of 18. There are more than one gentleman 
in Telli ; 
credit, and it 


subject, disbelieves the rumour 
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Kznata Sancwant, 
Oaliout 
July 10th, 1907. 


waDRsaMITRAR, 


Madrae, 
Jaly 13th, 1907. 


Musszrceusn oF Tavurn, 


Madras, 
July 1907. 


Bill was vetoed with. 
40 or 45 lakhs of rupees was ‘a 


and Abkdri, ° 


7. A correspondent in the Kerala Sanchari, 
ese cz aeuemn ., 12 some places the il 
of arreck in Walavaned taluk in hosdinates of the A 


Malabar. it is stated, receive a share in the 
derived. This, says the article, is not only a violation of the ru 
loss to Government, but it also entails loss to the shopker 

0, it is alleged that in Walavanad taluk a junior mem 
who is also the adhikari of the amsom ins 
for a ceremony in his house, and conveyed to eight bottles of it 
under his personal supervision. There are also some who supply habitual 
drunkards with illicit liquor, and some shopkeepers even complain of the sale 
of illicit liquor near their shops. If it is true that these things are done with 
the cognisance of the Abkéri subordinates, the authorities should find out 
the official culprits and the Tiyas who carry on the trade and mete out 
condign pment to them. In another instance, it is said that five or six. 
bottles of illicit arrack were “pee to an official on the recommendation 
of an amsom Menon. These bottles together with letters of instruction were 
conveyed by an amsom peon. It is high time that Abkéri officers should 
keep a cluse watch over e gpae™ herupulasheri and Mannarkadi ranges 


in order to prevent the illicit traffic which must be a source of loss to 
Government as well as to the shopkeepers. 


(k) General. 


8. The Swadesamiran, of the 13th July, observes :—In the course of 


a Harikatha entertainment (the recital of some 
stopped at Cocanada. "religious or moral story eg: » Puranas to 
__ the accompaniment of music) at Chittérivari 
street in Cucanada, the Assistant Superintendent of Police car upon the 
scene with a en of constables, and put a stop to the entertainment on the 
ground that the boys in the assembly shouted Vande Mataram. ‘We have 
never heard of a more despotic exercise of authority than this. Perhaps in 
future, if any one chooses to cry Vande Mataram within a temple or during 
a marriage in any house, it will be ordered that the temple itself should be 
shut up or the marriage stopped! What can the edo? When tk 
are Government panegyrists, such as Mr. Varada Rao of Tati 


and extol whatever the authorities do, what doubt is 
millenium is at hand ? 


9. Referring to the feeling of unrest in 
the 


latter had insulted him by utteri oY mt 
unhappy events are the consequences of the imp 
In Rajahmundry a European received blows : 
prostitute when he visited her at midnight. . 
these were due to racial hatred. punished ¢ 


force at Rajahmundry and 
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_ When the contractor 
did . 
meetings are | 
contractor nor the I 
any commotion. No 
the country, 
for it. 
11. One Athili Suryanarayana writes to the Andhrakesari, of the 5th 
. oo eal ly, as follows:—The Anglo-Indian papers 
mbes es published in our country do not hesitate to 
attribute mischief to us. They suggest to Government such measures as the - 


deporting of patriotic leaders, the gagging of the press, etc. Without bein 
al of their own mischief, they find fault with others. Our people ae 


naturally of | temperament, and it is well known that they are non- 
interfermg. The Anglo-Indian papers have vilified the graduates calli 

them base-born B.As., and threaten us declaring that they have swords anc 
weapons. By thus showing hatred towards us, they have created hatred in 
us towards them. Hatred will not fail to engender hatred. The peop 6 


have grown more angry, because the Government never think of punishi 
the Anglo-Indian papers that excite racial hatred but simply pass them 
unnoticed. Even though we are well aware that others: are hostile to us, 
yet we must not walk like them in the wrong path and entertain hatred for 
them. We must show thereby the excellence of our principle. We need 
not hate either the Government or any others. If there be any disturbance 
in any corner of the country, g en like Mr. Morley may, without 
knowing the real state of rs, declare openly that it is the result of 
Swadeshism, and that the devoted patriots of our country are their enemies. 
Yet it ought not to be our business to hate them. We should like to impress 
on the Government that if they want us to love them, they must first love us. 
They must know the truth that hatred engenders hatred. We hope they 
will not hate us, if they desire us to treat them without hatred; they wi 
not consider that they only are men and treat us as wild beasts incapable of 
any notion of civilisation; they will not tramyle us, their subjects, down, 
thinking that we are useless people ; they will not treat one sect among the 
subjects in one way and another sect in another wy and they will not 
forget the principle ** Do unto others as you would be done by.” 


¢ 


12. A correspondent from Angalo iy to me Ket go 4 the 

= ) July, as follows:—r. Kona Sita Kama 

Public meetings in Angaloor, Bao the Travelling S y of the Kistna 
Kundu Baton (ty hol lege moines om the 250 
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Kzrata Samcuant, 
Calicut, 
July 10th, 1907. 


Qasim-uL-AxmnapR, 


Bangalore, 
July let, 1907. 


Suame-ut-AKmeBAt, 
Madras, 
July 8th, 1907. 


Government may then impose exci 
them dear and their country. 
r 

i 
laws, and | we can see our way to reduce 
expenditure. raj, we shall have to organise o 
to protect the country. Strong and bold men will be r 
The honor that attaches to the mothers that could bri 
the true honor. The fame of those who advance the | 


sacrificing their surplus money in : educating their country m« 

fame. The E tt hhowor those valorous | ® who are read 

their lives tor the sake of their country. s is evidenced | 

their having granted autonomy to the Bosrs as in the case of ' 

when they boldly fought against them. By granting self-gover: 

the Boers, the English have become famous for ;the estimable quality of 

forgiving their enemies. If only the Indians try to wrd their God- 
iven freedom and independence by lawful methods, and endure the 
ifficulties that lie in their way with fortitude, so as to induce the British 


Government to tell the er: here importunely—‘ Govern your country 
ourselves, we have so far lifted you up. We need not any longer stay 


ere;” then they can surely receive honor similar to that which the Prince 
of Japan recently received at the hands of the English in London. The 
paper concludes, 0! Great men, do not trace your steps backwards from the 
ition you now occupy in connection with the Swadeshi movement, simply 
cause the Government are now annoying you. Be ready to give up even 


your life when occasion arises. Lord Krishna said that there is success where 


courage is. Our ancestors acted up to the proverb ‘‘ Regard honor more 


, 


than life”. We are the descendants of such valorous ancestors. We, there- 
fore, request you to try to realise the object of your lives. 
14. A correspondent in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 10th July, : requests 
Caliont Municipality. to the Calicut Municipal authorities to take steps 
C > ee 
ins seme a ee oy ee ke ae from leprosy, 


age . ulcers and other skin diseases of a contageous 
gue — oe nature from entering the fish market and 
touching the fish exposed there for sale. . 

15. The Qasim-ul- Akhbar, , Mao Ist jay , writing of ag present 

5; _  Yestlessness in India, thinks that it is due to the 

I hg present restlessness in congress party and not to the people in foe! 

who have been accustomed to bear D 

yoke. It adds with regret that good relations between the rulers and the 

ruled are Sere because the rulers have begun to look upon the ruled 
as servants. 


1e editor speaking of the officers of the Civil and Mili 
Station of Bangalore says that i former days ) Lilitary 


with the inhabitants, but the t officers are not so. 


relations between the rulers and the ruled results in 
editor asks both to better the 


joy eee tase annual 
Complaining that nothing has y Highnes the late Nawab 


been settled by Government 1... | ge aa os r , pay oie L- ney Car ~~ - : ac: 
towards the annual ceremony of 


Her Highness the late Nawab 
Khair-un-Nisa Begam Sahiba. 


though Her Highness was in r 
Rs. 6,000, and though she left ne 
is now in the of the Adm 


the measures of the Government and yin tics, | 
; secretly followed, mly pursued. It is difficult to 

believe that in this twen er, during the administration 
fahara) ings shoul lowed to go on, but the 

ed the report without any authentic infor- 

the Government will publish a contradiction 


18. Referring to a case where the religious head of the Jains issued an 
ae order inst a Jain merchant at Hassan 
A curious judicial decision in (Mysore) forbidding all social intercourse with 
nye im, for the offence of having been beaten 
with shoes by another person, the Nadegannadi, of the 6th July, observes 
that it is curious that the Government, when led to, decided that the 
religious head was justified in issuing such an @ paper contends 
that the Government had no authority to interfere in dispute which was 
of a purely religious nature. Besides, the order is unjust in itself in that it 
puni the aggrieved party and not the offender. The most judicious 
procedure would have been to allow the parties to settle their differences in 
a Civil Court or to refer the,question to a body of Punchdyajs for arbitration. 
Besides, it is feared that as a result of this order, such acts of lawlessness 
will more frequently be resorted to in the future, for in addition to physical 
injury, it causes the social degradation as well of the opponent. It is hoped, 
therefore, that such orders, which seem indirectly to sanction religious 
excommunications, will not be repeated in the future. : 


I,—MsceLLaNgovs. 


19. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th, 6tn, and 9th July, says:—Ever since Swpseamrus, 


Lord © to the front LOrd Curzon resigned his Viceroyalty of India, say 


he was till lately leading an almost obscure 
— life as a Solitician. One reason of this is his 
wife’s illness and ultimate death. Another, ps, is the defeat of the 
Conservative Party, to which he instalment of the Liberals 
in power. But some may ask, 
party at least and thus made 
could not do so, as he was not 
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endeavours. _~ipar 

santly coming for Ir ¢ ) present s 

India, it can surely not be possible for Lord Curzon to keep quiet, seeing 
that the seeds of the discontent and unrest now manifest in this country were 
sown by him more than by any one else, though, in criticising Mr. Morley’s 
Budget speech, he prides himself upon the fact that, during his Indian 
Viserovaly there were no signs of discontent or unrest and he was not called 
upon to suppress sedition or repress disturbances in the land. Referring to 
the reforms sketched in Mr. Morley’s Budget speech, Lord Curzon warns the 
Secretary of State not to give the Indians any rights now which will lead to 
their as continually for more in the future; and he declares it as a 
fundamental principle that the unshakable basis of the British rule in India 
should not be tampered with—a phase of his imperialism! He has also 
asserted that the people of this country credulously believe that the seditious 
views expressed by some ape eres Members of Parliament in the House 
of Commons are the views of the British public. ‘The Indians do nv such 
thing. Neither do they believe the views expressed in Parliament to be 
those of the British public, nor, at any rate now, are they guilty of the folly 
of placing much faith in the words of the Members of Parliament taken by 
themselves. And we fear that many persons will not agree with Lord Curzon 
in thinking that the speeches of the friends of India in. Parliament are 
seditious. To tell the truth, the British Parliament has had less of the 
confidence of the Indian people than the actual administrators of the land. 
But how did Lord Curzon repay this confidence? By calling us liars! He 
need {not caution us in this matter. We have already learnt to be on our 
guard how to value the words of Anglo-Indians and Englishmen. 


The Hindu Nesan, of the 8th July, expresses similar views concerning 
the Clive Memorial movement. _ era 


20. The Swadesamitran, . oan 13th July, writes :—The Statesmen of 
cutta now intorms the public—and we have 

Appointment of Indians to the “1 te 
Ocunal of the 8 eoretary of State O° Treason to disbelieve our ee ig 


fae Tata. that one of the two Indians to w 


Morley has decided to give seats in his Council 
is the Agha Khan. We do not see whxt extraordinary qualifications in this 
gentleman—-what high qualities and political knowledge, training or experi- 
ence over and above what the Hon’ble Mr. Ghokale should have cor 
to the Secretary of State during his stay in Hngland—have ca 
Morley’s fancy. It is true that the Agha Khan has, like Mr. Ghokale, 
occupied a seat in the Viceregal Legislative Council, daring Lord Curzon’s 
time. But he was nothing but a puppet nodding assent to whatever the 
Government said. We do not mean to say that he knows nothing. But his 
knowledge is only superficial. If, as Earl Percy said, it be necessary that 
there should be in the India Council persons who will indicate the trend of 
public feéhag and opinion in this country, it is useless to nominate a man of 
the Agha Khan’s stamp; for he is not capable iving independent and 
valuable opinions. Such a nomination will be iderer re be 
only to ‘or a stop to popular clamour in India, and not with the 
desire of eliciting Indian public opinion ‘in regard to the knotty q 
which every now and then arise. As to the other seat reserved f 
Indiun, séveral'names are mentioned. But one-thing seems evident : namely; 
Council will be men after the heart of the people in this land: «~~ 


core occurrence, 

aha the native ao, a rl, where looked down upon. Even in 
the Native = the peo are regarded ed in the same contemptuous spirit. 
The Sivasam case, in which two Europeans caused the death 
ee a eek “minds of all people A few da _ 
Mr. Dunning of the Mysore Abkéri lg gage bets 5 Rs, 
for assaulting a native. a the other day, Mr. 8 A ghd com- 
mitted a similar assaylt on a petitioner and the case et now enquiry. 
Again, a medical officer in Municipal service at Dehli, is undergoing trial for 
the death of two natives. The Cocanada incident furnishes another 
‘luetration of European high-handedness. The causes of this attitude, it is 
not easy to determine. It is surprising that the members of the ruling race 
should so frequently betray a beastly nature. They change their native 
ne inpoaton as soon as they step into India. erhaps, it is the sudden 
imate that so alters their temper. But this racial hatred that 


is a senile exhibited by the Europeans against the natives will assuredly 


result in no good to either. 


23. The Mysore Star, of the 8th July, observes that the Anglo-Indiuns 
The Anglo-Indians responsible are in @ gteat measure responsible for the 


fog the disaneiees. existing discontent. For on account of their 


wilful misrepresentation of facts for the purpose 
of vilifying the popular leaders, the feelings of even those Indians, who were 
indifferent to politics, have been roused of late. It is more ominous still, 
that even the ible authorities at Home attack the Indians on the 
<a of the garbled accounts of the situation sent by the Anglo-Indian 
rrespondents of the English Press. This policy is fraught with the greatest 
danger to both parties. It is necessary that an impartial and thorough 
investigation should be held into the state of things. Due regard must 
shown for public opinion, and those misrepresenters and active promoters of 
discontent among the people should be severely dealt with irrespective of 
their nationality. It is not till then that the Government can expect to 
restore the country to its normal tranquillity. 


24. The Mysore Star, of the 8th July, complains that the District 
._, . Collector of Hasdribdg (Bengal) intends to 
Beal of the Jains in , te Pérshvandth gudda, a small hill in 
| above district for European habitation. It 
observes that one great principle of wn Jain religion is strict abstention from 
and consequently n can be more revolting to the 

of Prey in the vicinity of their sacred shrine. 

on the Pdrshvandth hill will be an outrage on the 


of the Jains as there is one of their sacred shrines on that 


The people ha been secured in th pees tees mite religions | 12 
would aways be in t Collector a _ 
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I].—Home ApMimsteation. — 
1. The Indian Patriot, of the 17th July, has the follo i. 


July 17,1907 = he Calcutta Police and the Valcutta just at 
Press. | : Cocanada 


in the case against the Indian Daily News. amag 
the Police, as assessed by the learned Judge, is not very hi 
Rs. 25() in each case; but the cost of the litigation in our 
something of which those who have had nothing to do with their original 
side have no notion, We presume that the defendant will have to pay some- 
thing between eight and ten thousand rupees as costs, and this is for rendering 
the gratuitous service to the public of criticising the conduct of the police. A 
grave murder had been committed in Calcutta, some man was 9 up by the 
Police as the offender. He was acquitted by the jury; and the newspapers 
raised a cry over the failure of justice. The real culprit or culprits have not 
been found up to thisday. From these facts the public are bound to draw 
certain inferences; and the newspaper in question did make these inferences 
in a way not at all pleasant or complimentary to the Police. When the man 
accused of the crime is og the natural presumption is that he is not 
the guilty person. If so, he was wrongly charged, and the evidence against 
him must have been made up by those most interested in the investigation. 
This was the way in which the newspaper in question argued. It considered 
it a scandal that a murder committed in Calcutta should go undetected, and 
that not only the real culprit should escape, but that an innocent man should 
be accused of and tried for the crime. e Police resented this kind of view 
as being unwarranted and as a reflection on their reputation. They accord- 
ingly launched a case for damages, with the sanction and with the financial 
support of the local Government. It is here that a nice point of public 
policy is involved ; and it is upon this that the present agitation is founded. 
“The Police officers who are concerned in the case are not men of large 
means; and left to themselves they would not have been able to defy their 
critics in the High Court. But the Bengal Government generously came to 
their rescue by agreeing to pay them the costs of litigation. If they had 
failed, the costs would have been paid by the Government. Now that they 
have succeeded, it is a question whether the profits of the litigation would go 
to the Police officials or into the coffers of Government. ‘There is, however 
room for a satisfactory adjustment hetween the Government and the Police ? 
In the meantime the question is raised whether, if the Government under- 
takes to finance Police officials to embark upon litigation against their 
es critics, there will be any safety for the public against the acts of the 
olice. No doubt, if the Police can with the financial help of the Govern 
ment fight their critics in law courts, they will lose nothing and gain a | 
deal. lf they lose the case, their costs will be paid; if | 
have taught a lesson to their critics. The danger of the situation is that 
Police can practically have their own way in prosecuting cases. They. 
haul up innocent men if they like, and let off the guilty. If at 
questions their procedure, and doubts their 
effectively shut the mouths of their critics b 
Government having identified itself with 
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than many Oter pe 
condemnation of . ‘0 iC 
spoken to from the mouths of numerous competent witnesses. If,+herefore, 
there is any department of the public service which requires criticism, super- 
vision and control more than another, it is the Police. The Police udmin- 
istration reports bear ample evidence of the inefficiency of the force to cope 


with crime; its honesty has been generally condemned. We do not believe | 


that the force will improve if it is supported in the manner that the Calcutta 
Police has been by the Bengal Government against its critics; and we are 
not surprised at the general feeling of uneasiness that has been roused 
among the pablic of Calcutta, It is obvious that Mr. Justice Chitty’s decision 
is notsound. It is still more obvious that the Governme .:t’s conduct is against 
public policy. There is to be an appeal ; and we hope that will set right the 
judicial mistake. “ And it may be expected that the unmistakable expression 
of public opinion against the Government will avert:a ition of an 
alliance between. it and the Police oa, inst the critics of the latter. We do 
not say that there are no cases in which the Government ought to support its 
officials ; but the case in which the Bengal Government lent its support to the 
Police was inappropriately chosen. It was a case in which the Police had not 
been successful in catching the actual culprit or culprits ; they brought up a 
man who was found by a competent court to be innocent. At best, therefore, 


they have failed in detecting a grave crime; and, for this, did they deserve 
support and encouragement from Government ?” 


VI.— MisorLLANEovs. | “ 


« 

2. One G. Subba Rau ye ed = py reie. to ae eg ini 

es tes , Spectator of the 1 uly :—‘* Friends from 

a both sides of the southern ‘ ninsula have sent 
me magazines and newspapers full df articles and speeches on the present 
situation in India, and asked me what I think upon it. It is apparently 
conceived that one who lives in a ‘ free’ country like the land of the Yankee 
is likely to imbibe free and revolutionary ideas. For myself I should say 
that my recent experience of foreign peoples has undoubtedly served to 
expand my ideas -and clarify my vision, but I cannot say that I have fallen 
in love with American political institutions or the way in which this nation 
has worked out the democratic ideal. | | | 

‘When we talk of the United States of India, let us not imagine that 
we night copy the constitution of the United States of America. India is 
not America ; and I claim that we Indians are not only different from other 
nations, but superior to them in certain’very consequential respects. I eT 
agree with Mr. Pal in — that if only we knew our own latent strengt 
and laboured to hing it at only we expelled the maya that now keeps us 
under bondage, we should achieve great things, = j= 
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shall not tolerate that ‘ e * me 

forth as a pacificatory formula. shall cherish British Em 

_ ship ; we shall retain the British flag ; we shall retam the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
Waaly remain a part of the 


in our schools and offices and senates; we shall g em 
world-wide British Em ire. Fae: 

‘‘'his Empire wil and th: a very distant day—have an 
Imperial Parliament of its own, distinct from the Parligment of the 
Isles. This assembly will order the affairs of the great Im) 
of which Britain, Canada, India, South Africa and 
and integral members. To that assembly India 
mountcy’ over her. For the creation of such an 
already agitating. 

“You call it a dream? So they said to 
Bismark. The dreams of to-day are the actualities of to-morrow. Once 
more, I love to project myself into the very near future and think with all 


the intensity that I can command that on the lst day of January, 1920, we 
are going to be a free, self-governing nation. And with this thought upon 
my brain, my ambition is to humbly yield myself in complete surrender to 
whatsoever work God bids me do, towards the realisation of this ideal that 
He has revealed to you and to me. 

‘Nor, in all this dreaming and all this striving, do I ever wish to forget 
according to the ancient ing of Yajnavalkya in the Upanishads, that 
‘a husband is dear, not that you may love the husband, but that you may 
love the Self— ’ that even so, swaras is dear, not that we may love swaray and 
be glad upon the earth, but that we may love the Self, exalt the divinity that 
is in us, attain the highest attitude that our manhood is capable of. We 
shall not fight for freedom like the Jamacian negroes or the Filipinos, or 
even the Boers. We seek it for other ends, and shall obtain it in other ways. 
Our way is by far the harder; all the more, therefore, let us pursue it; and 
the triumph that rewards our travail shall be the whole worl in. Our 
circumstances are unique, our equi t is unique, and our 

all be likewise unique, unparal in the past and an example to the 
ture.’ 7 
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of the 19th Jul cies Bigs night st last Swanssaurrasy, 
a ive Police force stationed at Jalakati, we 
= -in Be Pin el ai ad nye ale 2 


standing at the entrance of her house, and violated her in the most sham 
and atrocious manner. Alas! “8 “4 has = yet thee ag senses, a 
her being poor, are afraid to launch @ prosecution against the 
offenders. Such an outrage on the part of the punitive Police, ey ary by 
our benign ‘Government for the express purpose of ape mae public 
ce, is worthy of note. We have heard of such displays of violence as 
under some of the Muhammadan despots and in the land of 
Simhala (Ceylon). Has the British Government come to such a pass that 

such intolerable conduct on the part of its subordinates is not uncommon ? 


: (c) Jasle. 
4. The Sesilekha, of the oo July, aegrin to some gh sem = a 
: | report of Dr. Macnamara, inspector-Gene July 16th, 1907. 
aE risons in the Madres Pre- of Me about the prison ideninleloalion in ” 
— this Presidency during the year 1900, says 
that in order to feed the prisoners the Government had to spend more in 
the year 1906 than in 1905. ‘The chief reason for the increase in the cost 
is no other than the high price of rice, ragi and cholam. The prisoners are 
fed with ragi only the price of ragi in the year 1906 was 15 seers per 
rupee, whereas in’the year | it was 27 seers. Similarly, the price of rice 
also increased, The Severin nt are fully aware of this fact, but they do not 
y any attention to the prayers of their clerks who draw Rs. 15 or 20 per 


month. 


“i — A aa «= Wiad Sah itt i OI 


(4) General. 


5. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th July, observes :—The Indu Prakash, 

_ . Of Bombay, publishes from a vernacular news- 

oe student selling Lala Lejpat the news that a student of the Broach 
ages School in the Bombay Presidency has 
suspended ing Lala Lajpat 


Rai’s_ port to accot 1 men nour of the 


institutions, and their attitude 
blic movements in India, we 
has come, it appears, when 
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July 16th, 1907.” 
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them back to our country. We must consider f 
profitable it will be if attempts are made to man 
7. A correspondent to the Kistnapatrita, of the 1 
Se follows :—‘‘ QO! 

“A call to duty ° attain : y 

take root deeply, unless you disch your duties, gi 
and mutual ney: So, jue shoul gt lose this . 


to attain swaraj, we must necessarily perform tiie duties w | 

have performed. We must ise self-help, self-respect and true patriotism, 
renounce self-interest, me whatever is righteous, and carry out suitable 
reforms. ‘Truth-seekers like 


Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh have by practis- 
ing these virtues become our guides. Even though they are imp 2 
must look upon them as living in (Swarga) paradise. as 
‘‘ Some are of opinion that we have not fully qualified ourselves to attain 
swaraj. Perhaps it may be true to some extent. But I cannot concur with 
those that declare that we are unfit to govern our country. Is it not our 
Hindus that govern our country now? Who are the Tahsildars, Deputy 
Collectors, Sarishtadars; gumastahs and Inspectors under a Collector? Are 
they not Hindus? It is with their help that the Collector governs his district. 
If we simply depend on the Government, we not only do not progress but lie 
low lifeless. If we mean to prosper, we must give up caste prejudices, elevate 
the lower classes, educate our females, work for the country, develope our 
industries, establish high schools and colleges without receiving Government 
aid, form village associations, keep model night schools, and gymnastic 
schools and open panchayat courts. Money is required for every p 
mindars should help us 


So, the rich as well as the Rajas, Maharajas and 
with money ”. 


8. Aleader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 13th July referring to the 
x 


. forthcoming visit of His Excelle e Gov- 
visit of Hie Betalleney to Malaber ernor to Calicut, observes that it is not fair to 
collect money from the people during a season 
of scarcity and to spend it on useless pageants and fire-works. If the Gov- 
ernor is one who has tried to do good to the people, it is fit that he should be 
welcomed in a@ suitable manner despite the evil times. But the present 
Governor has not done any such acts, but on the contrary he has done mach 
that is against the wishes of the people. It cannot, therefore, be said that 
the disinclination on the — of some people to accord him a grand reception 
is without any reason. ‘The reception to be a public one must be the spon- 
taneous outcome of popular feeling and should not be brought about by the 
pressure put upon the people by Government officials and some influential 
native gentlemen. The object of His Excellency’s visit is, as is : sed, to 
know the real state of the people, but if he s 3 most of his tir 
tion and hunting, the expressed object of the visit will be frustrated. 
pomps should be avoided on this account also. = i i ti(i‘“‘i; 
9. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the 15th July, mentions 
when there was unrest in India owing to the action ¢ 
Qasim says that if this remark refers to the reason 1 
resignation, it is pardonable, but if otherwise it har 
to declare that the action of Lord Curzon was the r 
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nting thefts in the gold- 
the subsequent order that 
dealers in gold ornaments 
Grae 900 dey cent tat te 
a =... uly, SA nat the 
diutelite to the from thor oF the 
: cts to the pro or the 
ytus of their slaves. It would © 
those districts once for all to 
‘ | divest themselves 
of the idea that the ai y mig tlive in them. It 
is the misfortane of the people in British India to be the slaves of Europeans ; 


ase ae 


but it is regrettable to see the subjects of the Maharaja also red to the 
same state. It is therefore the duty of all the merchants to petition to His 
Highness the Maharaja to save them from this degradation and oppression. 
11, A leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 18th J uly, referring to the asses Parara, 
y 


= he Adminictes, nighly appreciative review by the Madras Gov- Jaly 19%h,'1007. 
<a pe: oo ernmen : last year’s administration report of 
" Travancore doubte whether the administration 
deserves the praise. wed upon it year after year by the Madras Govern- 
ment and says that it will be admitted by all persons having a real insight 
into the administration of the State that ite affairs are not at all carried on in 
a manner satisfactory to the le. The vagaries and lawlessness of the 
palace favourites, who have caused great outcry among the le’ 
since the departure of Mr. V. P. Madhava » increased to an intolerable 
extent and Mr. Gopalachari, the present Diwan, does not exert himself to put 
them down, but is even suspected of fostering them. In order to stem the 
iministration against the wily machinations of these palace favour- 
ites, the Diwan must be a man of more than ordinary grit and ability. It is 
doubtful if Mr. Gopalachari possesses these qualities. is an unquestionable 
fact that, owing to the influence of these men, bribery and other unlawful 
practices are on the increase in the State. It is not therefore proper to base 
le opinion on the mere fact that a large revenue ph co 
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Everybody kn nd Nello 
for their rice What is the price of rice in the forme 
ago it was selling at 14 seers per rupee. Now it is 
rupee. Last week, we learn, the rate was 8 seers. In 
was 82 seers last week. In Madras one cannot get more 
In Tanjore and in , rice sells at 7Z and 8 seers 
ow, according to the famine relief rules, if, in any 
seers per rupee, that district should be considered 
or is it rice alone that is thus’ abnormally dear. 
e staple food of the poor, also show a eo rise in 
articles formerly used to be between 22 and 32 seers 


- can be had now. But these fi have not been 


Beswada ' 
Jaly 17th, 1907, 


GwaDesaMirRas, 


Madras, 
July 16th, 1907. 


at the helm of affairs in this idency to a sense of their 
starving and half-starving millions who are under their care, 
their gyes only when the Board of Revenue tells them that fat 
But the of Revenue does not seem to consider w 

this rise in prices is. Nor in truth will it be forward enough tog 

to the fact, for it surely cannot think of shortening the revenues! 


13. A correspondent writes to the Desabhimant, of the 17th July, stating 
al that there were incessant rains from the 12th 
Bhimavaram and Tanuku to the 17th instant. There being heavy floods, 


oe postal communications were st in Tanuku 
for about a week and in Bhimavaram for about four days. All the roads 
have been destroyed. The floods extending to the villages | ed the 
grain in most of the granaries. The poor suffer from want of food as the 
rich do not sell the grain. The Pariahs and others reside on the banks of 


tani as their huts have been swept away by floods. The cattle have no 


VI.—MIscELLaNEous. . 


14. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th July, writes :— 
movement was set on 
The Government and the Swa- ; : : 
deshi movement. Of India probably wong ; 
; strong and persistent to 
this expectation was belied, and the boycott of foreign : 
preached and adopted widely, they came forward with a 
sympathy towards what they denominated: “ honest Sa 
boycott formed no part. Subsequently incited 
madans of Bengal against the movement, 
openly set their faces against it. Indeed, the 
countenance to such incitement. But the fact 
Government officials carried on an indirect crusade a 
the authorities have thrown off their mask and : 
movement. Mr. Waller, Sub-Collector of Tuticorin 
Swadeshi meetings. The police o » thror 
in the way of the Swadesivas 
advocate of Swadeshism went to 
trate of Dacca not only bade h 
directed him to leave the place | 


es :—We hear that the 
are intending to convene 
: net the guarter- 

and also to send a memori 
ious protest of these people 
in their town. - The protest 
bear no better fruit. It has 


:—All our readers know Sw+pmaurras, 
conference has been prohi- July ith, 1007. 
leaders set about to hold 
; but this meeting has also 
perhaps, will be to prevent e even 
he injustice of such prohibitions. en the 
Or unjust, we cannot even open our mouths 


I a ee el Ee 


Ik is criminal, what else can wedo? If we 
our condition to the world as the best pursible. 
of sedition! What are we to do in this 


St agent ih OOS 


: 


of po Bh July, ag! :—On the 7 Made 
Mr. Morley’s presenti is statement of the July 19th, 1907. 
Indian «beth to they House of Commons, 

Mr. ©. J. O'Donnel issued to his brother 
phiet describing the pitiable condition of the 
” coe seem ry paid oe ga 
Mr. Morle ) ‘ity o 
NOUrS 5 the other members p iament and the British 
eneral fancy that India has nothing to complain of material Y. 
y do not care to study Indian questions, and thus all Mr. O’Donnel’s 
abour has been in vain. Agriculture is ‘instay of more than 8) per 
t popu: n when some a 


see eepitie » oe 


£ 


t 


recently been inaug and by 


> 
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their rule in this country _ AH the same. the suthorities are 
undoubtedly influenced by the fear of a possible popular rising against them 
and have thoretiey prohibited them from wearing or using arms, even for 
self-defence against marauders aud wild beasts. By virtue of a recent decision 
of the Calcutta High Court, it is criminal to carry even a sword stick. 
Perhaps, a few days hence, it will be made criminal to carry even ordinary 
sticks or clubs. People say that there was a Muhammadan king who, in 
order to protect the chastity of the ladies of his harem from possible violation 
by the men guarding the zenana, deprived these latter of their generative 
organs! Just so, our British rulers do whatever they like in order that their 
authority may experience no check or hindrance. The lower animals in 
creation have been providently endowed with claws and teeth and bills for 
self-defence. But man has not been given such natural means of protection,. 
by reason of his being intelligent and, therefore, capable of making his own 
weapons. So the Arms Act is against the will of God entirely. But the 
Government need not delude itself into the belief that we shall grow weaker 
by such contrivances. The authorities have forbidden the use of sword 
sticks now. Will they prohibit the use of the pestles, beams, pillars, iron 
ladles and rolling stones in our houses, or the trees and stones’ which lie on. 
the roadside and in mountainous regions? If the Government were to 
continue to rule us in direct opposition to our will, it might deprive us of 
our fingers, our very arms; nay, might shut us up in our houses! Or, better 
still, all of us might be killed in a body, and our land be turned into a white 
colony! Thus might our limitless shame and troubles come to an end ! 
Janu, 19. The Jndia, of the 20th July, says :—When popular disturbances were 
July 20th, 1907, nm A olo-Russian entente Ti@ um Russia and the authorities in that land 
waht met these disturbances by merciless repressive 
measures, the British publice vaunted their 
sympathy with the people and their disgust “of their oppressors in Russia. 
ow that peace has, at any rate apparently, been restored in Russia, vigorous 
attempts-are being made to establish an Anglo-Russian entenite cordiale, and 
this 1s no wonder Britain, at the~present day, having become an ardent 
cures of Russia, and an ardent admirer of Russian political methods. But 
Mr. Hyndman and some others, unable to bear the idea of such 4 hopeless 
fall on the part of Britain, are opposing this pro . entente cordiale with 
all their power. There is little Sis, however, of their being successful. 
How can we expect that Ministers, who have ioned the depo: 
Lala Lajpat Rai without trial, will have any dislike of a friends 
‘Russia? Birds of a feather flock together. “The bad love tht 
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crow in the burial-ground loves carcasses.” tet RC RR aa 
gai 20. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 16th Jul: 
Jaly 16th, 1907. —a ‘Police ) 


him to remove his boots. The wer ital asalietne Gandl 
ground that barefooted he would run the risk of infec 
patients. The European gentleman, however, went st 


so] 


| peasants defyin 
wer, and 420,000 soliders from all parts of the British Empire 
crush them completely. Again they saw the ty power of the 
ese events have lowered 
or the ian who, hitherto an 
nt at its feet, has now begun to assert his rights and attempt 
to preserve his nationality, He is yet new to the idea of a lawful rebellion. 
There is no doubt that his rulers are robbing him of all the fruit of his labour 
the last ten years several lakhs of people have fallen victims to famine caused 
by human agency. very week sees death of sixty or seventy thousand 
people from plague which ’is the result of starvation. In spite of this, thousands 
of paid newspapers are proclaiming to the world that the British Government 
exists in India for the preservation of law and order and for the good of the 
country. We include under this head the missionary organs. They are 
attempting to show that whoever openly expresses a desire for the liberty 
which is the birthright of every human being is a traitor to such a kindhearted 
yovernment and undeserving of any kind treatment at its hands. Therefore 
the Indian should rely upon the justice of their own cause in whatever they 
do for their liberty progress. They cannot expect any help from the 
Japanese on account nglo-Japanese treaty. ‘he Chinese cannot 
help them because they themselves stand in need of help. The Amir of 
Aighanistan’s a on has to be devoted to the reform of his own country. 
We therefore tell the Indians that it is useless for them now to expect any 
help from those from whom they might naturally expect sympathy. Time 
for open rebellidn has not arrived. They should now organise and create 
a national feeling among the thirty millions of their fellowmen so that they 
may in time he able to stand as one man against their enemies. They should 
persistently extend the Swadeshi and ycott movements. They must 
patiently pocket all the wrongs the experience from the British and their 
contemptible flatterers like the Nawab Su h. The Scots say, ‘if any 
body throws a stone at you pick it up and put it in your pocket. In seven 
years you will be able to use that very stone against the thrower.” ‘Therefore 
ye Indians! Do not forget the wrongs you are now suffering, but bide your 
time! The English are now entang themselves in danger, They are 
becoming powerless to move in their own empire and in their relations with 
foreign powers. There will come a time for all who are now suffering from 
their misdeeds, reland, India and 8 frica will be inspired with 
the same feeling they will all gain Till then patience and 
organisation! ee 


passengers on railways, 
he 20th July, says that 
he railway conference or 

_ serious consideration. Ti pe sts the 
such comp g 
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College etudente and the Govern- 
Native Srares. 
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Madras, 
July 24th, 1907. 


Tun Impran Parnrior, 
Madras, 
July 24th, 1907. 
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I1.—Home ADMINISTRATION. —_ 

1. The Indian Patriot, of the 24th July, contains the following :.— 

ne ia Wes ‘‘ The sad intelifeened: thnk we publish else- 

The conviction of “one. where announcing the conviction of the editor 
of the Yugantar seutencing him to one year’s us imprisonment will 
be received with profound sorrow everywhere in the country. The editor, 
Mr. Bhupendranath Dutt, is a young man, not older than 24 years, and is 
a brother of the illustrious Sanyasi, Vedantin and patriot, Swami Viveka- 
nanda. His old mother is alive, and to her the blow will be almost 
unsupportable. She had three sons, of whom the brightest and best became 
a Sanyasi under the name of Swami Vivekananda. Another brother travelled 
extensively in Europe, and has not been particularly anxious to amass wealth 
and achieve success in the world, as success goes. The third and the 
youngest is Mr. Bhupendranath Dutt, an ardent patriotic writer who has 
apparently come forward to sacrifice himself for his coantry. His statement, 
which was published in our yesterday’s issue, bore the stamp of a, heroic 
resulve to bear the cross, without flinching and prevaricating. He took the 
responsibility of the pablication on himself and said that, in writing so, he 
did in good faith what he thought he was bound to do by his country. 
These articles we have not perused, and until we have perused them, it is 
not possible to judge of them one way or the other. But giving the benefit 
of the doubt in favour of the decision of the Magistrate, we are bound to hold 
that the sentence is atrociously severe. One year’s rigorous imprisonment 
for publishing some articlés held to be seditious is indeed the end of magis- 
terial sense of proportion. Men accused of whipping a person to death 
deliberately and cruelly have been acquitted completely, because the admin- 
istration of justice in India facilitates the acquittal of accused Europeans in 
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The National School movement. 


School. Scheme has called for a public meeti g to 


national education and to take steps for the 
School. - 


“It is well that the Provisional Committee of the Rajahr 
School Scheme have at last deferred to the public op 
launching of the school and they t Oe are 
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My 


disquali 
individual W 


it meeting 
to 40 of the public of 
. persons pu 
the Breton —— at the ates 


4- ea support ; They had had 
their own way nsulting others y interested 

in the cause, and site ie re ‘iaeed aa oe sympathy fa jd ee 
many vel ee who had the cause of the sation! edeaiilen at 
their heart, and fact accounts for the meagre attendance of responsible 
men of the town. 

“ The official apologist of the Provisional Committee has clearly stated in 
the public meeting that there isa large misconception prevailing in the 
minds of the public regarding the Provisional Committee and its constitutional 
character and that it is in bad order and that a stigma is attached to it 
because it had been formed under the auspices of Mr. Pal. 

“« Even in the public meeting which held its sittings for three consecutive 
days under great stress and storm, the Provisional Committee members had 
their own way, because they formed a majority. But we do not blame them 
for it. But ct ha we do say-is that the roadilian carried in the three days’ 
public meeting seem to poh with each other. 

“ We simply ask what is the meaning of adopting the report of the Provi- 
sional Conniidiea and then forming a General Committee to rit in judgment 
over that report. When once the report of the Provisional Committee is 
adopted by ublic, can the General Committee go behind it and question 
the same ye San are the powers of the General nemadties ? If the report 
of the Provisional ‘Committes is to be thrown overboard by the General 
Committee, what is the effect of the adoption of the report by the public 
meetit x? 

hese aspects of the question may seem to be technical, but none the 
less an are important. Had the report of the Provisional Committee been 
simply recorded and the Provisional Committee is dissolved, then only we 
think, that the General Committee has a free hand. The gage vee 
Committee has now been dissolved with a view to take away the sti 
stiached oe Pi se pp ag been adopted by the pu 

eeting and so pid it o——- good, there may be pastes 9H val som i 
the part of some o ho has been elected as members, to serve the 
— pds eas a 

‘‘Unfortunately those happened to differ e Provisiona 
Committee have been hooted and shouted outed at, but at last their objections have 

a, the. yp ataiinbmant of the schoo! 
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‘‘ Every practising pleader ought to contribute 4 or 5 per cent. of his 
rofessional income and thus support the cause of national education. We 
fate no doubt that national education will be a success in these parts.” : 
Tas Ixnus Paraot, 3, A Rajahmundry correspondent writes as follows to the IJadian Patric: 
July 1907. oyp Subbimaier ‘Cdlegs of the 25th July :— The Government Order 
students and the Gavienanent Oulions 4 the , students of the Ra ahmundry 
Order. ege for various terms, ranging two to 
four years, is quite in keeping with the times, 
and is on a par with other repressive measures recently inaugurated by the 
authorities in different places in India. We are not at all surprised at the 
view of the conduct of the students taken by the Government nor at the 
punishment inflicted upon them, for itis in cousonance with other measures 
calculated to cow down the people and to nip the new spirit among the 
younger generation in the bud, so that it may not take root and spread forth 
its blossoms and iruit. We only wonder why the Government has not 
terms 
the 
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nature of the punishment has laid bare the intentions of the Gov: 
dealing with the people, and ‘the public have been shown how the 
strength of a Governmentecan | the flies that. gather on the whee 
Government machine, and it is therefore high time for the public to p 
the experience of the past. oe + nds Sec, 4 aa 
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“The Government has taken much pains to gather a le fo: 
regarding the misconduct of the students, and has published an’ 


* 


nt u 
and ing of the Government. The very fact that 
to or discussed the Bande Mataram 
cr to show —_ os ge otboryoeger 
th of pronouncing that the wearing o 
illegal, for it is obviously opposed to ordinary 
common sense. The Government has so far shown its wisdom and common 
sense by not propounding such an astounding, absurd and ridiculous theory 
that the wearing of Bande Mataram lockets is illegal and penal. If the 
wearing of Bande Mataram lockets is illegal in the opinion of the Government, 
the Government would have stated so with very.great emphasis and so we 
caa safely conclude that the wearing of Bande am lockets is legal and 
rfectly justifiable in the opinion of Government. The Government knew 
ull wok that in all conscience they have to express their opinion on the 


wearing of the lockets, and if they have to express any opinion it must be 
in favour of wearing the lockets, in which case the students cannot be punished, 
and so they have deliberately brushed aside the main question and slided over 


it. Such a conduct is not creditable to-an enlightened Government. The 
Government without giving any finding has punished the students. It has 
come to a conclusion without the premises. It has passed a sentence without 
a conviction. | 

“ Assuming, therefore, that the wearing of Bande Mataram \ockets is 
perfectly legal and justifiable, the next question that arises is whether the 
studenta are right in disobeying the order of the Principal though it is an illogal 
order. There seems to be some difference of opinion regarding this matter 
even among persons who command the greatest respect in the educational 
world. Some hold that the students should obey every order of the pees pe 
in the interests of discipline whether that order is legal or illegal, good or 
bad, salutary. or injurious. They say that the students should not constitute 
themselves as judges to decide whether a certain order issued by the Principal 
is valid or correct and whether it should be obeyed or not. ents should 
obey the order first and then make representations about it to the proper 
authority. If the students arc allowed to have their own way and are allowed 


ance discipline 
The Principal has no authority v rer orders regarding the private 
life and selene idents, and my: b, over of maintai i dssipline 


enforce 


the Rajahmundry Colle es 


lockets would not in the least tend to subvert the maintenance of 
and order except in the imagination of the Principal who issued tl, 
The only test in all such cases is the sole necessity Of the orde 
advantages accruing from its enforcement. Here, what is the ne 
what are its advantages ? Apart from it, 

discipline necessary to maintain order? When 

conditions, the order is null and void. Supposing the 

students to take all their sacred threads or some such thit 

they ask? Such is the position of the other side. 89 , 

‘‘ The authorities of the Madras colleges page allowed the wearing of 
Bande Mataram \ockets and the Manager of the Mission High School here 
raised no objection, and it is oly the ga eh ng College Principal that 
has pronounced the ban on the lockets. No'doubt it would have been more 
satisfactory on the part of the students to have obeyed their Prizicipal’s orders 
first and then protested against its illegality, unreasonabletiess and unjustif.- 
ableness ; but their youthful ardour, zeal and enthusiasm gained the better of 
their reason, and in a moment of youthful impulse, carried away by sentiment, 
they resolved to wear the lockets aud appear in the college. To say that there 
is an organised revolt and an open defiance is to ignore all youthful exuberance 
of enthusiasm, for which due allowance ought to be made, and to grossly 
exaggerate the Fpl spirits and aspirations, and read into them intents 
and resolves of deep political significance. The genesis of the whole thing 
seems to be the giving of undue and exaggersied importance to the wearing of 
lockets, and there would have been no difficulty if the whole thing were looked 
upon with supreme indifference and undisguised contempt. But at times 
strange ideas present themselves to'strange men having strange impulses, and 
they are readily prone to give it a colour as those strange ideas keep haunting 
them and thus give way to reason and sobriety. Lut that is no reason why the 
Government should fall into the same pit of exaggeration. Had Mr. Hunter 
kept his head cool and treated the wearing of lockets with absolute indifference 
and contempt like the Mission School Manager, there would not have been any 
difficulty whatever, and perhaps the outside world would never have had any 
occasion to ‘hear even the name of Mr. Hunter and he would not havé@ achieved 
his present enviable notoriety. . 

‘‘ Nowadays Europeans are very fond of creating some kind of sensation 
or other and thus acquire some sort of wide distinction, and among them are 
Dr. Kemp and Mr. Hunter. If it were Mr. Metcalfe or any other Principal, 
they would not have cared two straws for the wearing of lockets, and would 
have looked down upon the whole thing with contemptuous silence and even 
if matters were pushed to a head they would have suppressed the whole thing 
by their personal influence and the affair would not have been allowed to reach 
the ears of Government. But Mr. Hunter thought that he would earn the 

“thanks of the Government if he promptly reported this insipient rebellion of 
Indian students and that he would acquire more official distinction. Else 
what would be the motive of Mr. Hunter to give such’ an exaggerated and 
coloured tint to the whole affair, and why should he go the 
this trivial matter to the Government as if the whole Ind 
stake and going to be lost. He could as well have punished t 
suspension or fine or otherwise, and by tact and personal influence ¢ 

acified the whole thing instead of allowing it to assume gigantic pr 

he presence of Mr. B. C. Pal has also unconstiously lent sonie coloi 
situation and has given room and has afforded scope for wild imag 
strange political readings, and it is thought that a substantial fc 
could be easily reared up with the ma s at hand and the whole 
be easily given some political significance ‘and’ thus’ the dccasion 
into good account by the inauguration of another repressi 
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Everybody thought that by the end of thé vacation ‘everything would ‘¢ 
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sent to the Government and Syndicate onsider the order, but apart from 
this the public and their leaders have a distinct duty to perform A fit 
opportunity has presented itse uration of the scheme of national 
education. Ve cannot say een the effect of a close union 
among the various sha pub _ the Government at this 
juncture. Sup} 08 ng ‘the parties nd all the leaders and men of influence 
and the whole public together with the guardians and parents of the students 
combine and presented a united front to the authorities and withdraw all the 
students from the oe ge. ‘lhen we cannot say what would be the effect of 
thut united course ant a action? In the first place it is difficult at the 
present stage of our Indian society to have such a happy millinium. In the 
next place we are awfully afraid that our graduate manufactory would cease 
to exist and thus @ serious blow would be given to the cause of higher 
education. For our part we think that the rusticated students would get on 
well in this wide world seeking other useful walks of life instead of drudging 
at the desk and the bar and would continue to toil in the interests of their 
mother country and would not die for want of food and shelter. When 
Babu Surendranath was dismissed from public service, most of his friends 
an! well-wishers deplored the event and nobody thought that he would render 
such signal service to the land that gave him birth, and we cannot say 
at present, nor can we reasonably divine or predict, how many. youn 

Surendranaths would be in the 130 students rusticated by the Government.’ 


(4) General. 


4. The Jnadian Patriot, of the ough uly, — the ssi hee, article! T= Inzcaw Paraser, 
er Ce written by its Masulipatam correspondent:— July seth, foe7. 
The Kaleli Contarence. ‘The rulers in india: eternally sakbeen dis- se ag 

loyalty amongst the people of the land and are not slow to adopt the severest 

measures to check its spread. Congresses and conferences, which have 

hitherto received little or no attention at the hands of the Government, are 

now looked upon with suspicion and distrust. They are potent sources of 

alarm to the ruling class. 6y are prohibited before they are held, forcibly 

dispersed while taking place, or are subjected to the closest scrutiny after 

their sittings are over, and, as instances in point, we have Faridpore and 

the threat to Ambica Charan, Barisal and the arrest of Surendranath, and 

Masulipatam and the Gowda Conference held there recently. Here area 

few details of this last gathering. | 
‘At Muasulipatam there was held a small conference of the leading 

members of the Gowda community on the 21st and 22nd June 11/07, with an 

Abkdéri contractor of Bezwada in the chair. Gowdas are toddy-drawers b 

pees That was the first conference of its kind held in the district. It 

did not come off as a stereotyped adjunct to the periodical, political and social, 

industrial and theistic conferences. spirit of co-operation 
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ect order. 
in-chief ?’. Is it the ubiquitous pleader 
professional agitator? The Municipal Chairman, tho 

n, is at his wit’s end to know how to interpret these strange phe 
Phe District Superintendent of Police is quite agitated over the mat 
Assistant Commissioner of Abkéri runs in utter bewilderment to the 
Magistrate. All put their heads together. Here is an incipient m 
the eve of the King’s conventional birthday. The infection is 5 
Gédavari to Kistna. So cypher messages Hew from 
from Madras to Waltair. The Deputy 

The Chairman of the 


¢ (oe 


and every 
ie rg. to socia 


o ? 


official. y e domination of ou 
infallible authority of the 
tion of law and the infalli 


of that class do also know that they are in this country only to promote their 
own material well-being, that the Empire is not broad based on the deep- 
rooted affections of the people, but stands on the fair foundations of brute 
force, and that the permanency of their stay will be ensured only if the 

succeeded in promptly checking all unity, all awakening, all aspirations, all 
possible achievements. They stood in perpetual dread of an armed revolt 
and passed the Arms Act about two decades back. Now they dread danger 


from the word sedition which they suspect in the proceedings of congress 

and conferences and seek to stop it by repressive measures. They know that 

all the most powerful, most permanent and most formidable elements of the 

country are divorced from any share in the sibility and burden of 

administration ; and that when you have the y powerful and permanent 

elements in the country not effectively represented in its Government, grave 
litical instability will result. Their conduct then is at great divergence 

rom their convictions. They suspect unrest in the land and them 

restless over it; such a condition of affairs brings about but 

confusion—and in that confusion they pass a measure, later they admit 

be a mistake ; they are, however, unwilling to retreat, so they rep 


pe 


mistake. All this brings out in bold relief the utter weakness of the adm 
trative agency, and shows, at every turn, how it is desirous to grasp 
tolerate a spirit of self-awakening, self-expansion and self-realizatio 
part of a subject population. The remedy lies with us. 
to pay taxes, but cannot be compelled to the Sta 
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Janipau-1-Rosean, 
Madras, 
July 20th, 1907. 
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Gontér, 
July 16th, 1907. 
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5. The Andhrakesari, of the 19th July, writes that a 


national schoo! 


Three days’ meeting”.  15¢h of the month. Before its opening « 
meeting of the town le had to be held, but as it was not so held, it was 


actually held on the of the month. Tt was conducted under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Vedavaram Prasada Rao Pantulu for three days. The bolic. 


Inspector of the place also attended it patiently watching the proceedings. 


When a resolution was proposed and seconded for the adoption of the report 
of the provisional committee for establishing a po aan oar ae by 
the secretary Mr. Harisarvothama Rao, u.a.), the chairman invited remarks 
on the proposition. Thereupon Mr. Kanakaraju, B.a., First-grade Pleader, 
spoke eloquently stating that the idea of national education was agreeable 
to him, but that as the people of the town had not elected the provisional com. 
mittee, it had no authority to start a school ; that there were many prominent 
men who were unwilling to join the committee though they were favourably 
disposed towards national educational ; that the committee had not sufficient 
funds ; that the Government had ed them ; that if there were no such 
suspicion, there would have been no necessity for the Police Inspector to 
watch their proceedings ; and that they should not establish any national 
school untilthe Government ceased to have any suspicions. Then Mr. Saranga 
Bhima Sankara Rao, Pleader, began to speak on the same lines. Mr. Ganti 
Lakshmanna, B.A., B.L-, District Court Pleader, replied to their objections in 
a sweet speech with great skill. He said that the committee had done no 
wrong and that all parties should co-operate as in gal; that if they 
should give up the present attempt on the ground that it led to suspicion, the 
suspicion would surely become strengthened whenever attempts were made 
to start a school; that there was nothing treasonable in (starting a school) ; 
and that it did not become the Government to entertain any suspicion. He 
advised that gny sych suspicion should be removed by their proper behaviour 
and not by giving up their honest attempts. The whole meeting, with the 
exception of five or six persons, adopted the resolution. | 


6. The Jaridah-i-Rosgar, S the 20th July, ina leader on the effects - 
wore spowladys and the of “Fadi ae tae perder: a oo gt “A 
re ee educated the people and spread civilisation the 
more has discord and prejudice increased amo them. When Western 


knowledge has not spread to any great extent there has not been any discord 
or Opposition. ) 


() General, 


7%. The Vyasa, of the 15th iy ly, observes that, in order to improve the 
Improvement of the condition dition of the people, district associations 


$ tke weenie should be established in all districts. All 
‘merchants, cultivators, landholders) must be enrolled as members of the 


associations. Each district should start a newspaper, in which all 
concerning the district and all its defects must ‘be published without 
be published in English as well as in the vernacular language of 


ryots, 


Te oe the acnaiens. Than ls Liste 
It is only then that the Government will grant 
8. The Andhrakesari, of the 12th July, writes as follows :—The British 
Covina te aie | are quite indifferent towards India, 
Crying in the wilderness. aving thrown the whole burden of the Indian 
administration on the Government of India and the Secretary of State for 
India, and leaving them to themselves. The Anglo-Indians are therefore 
quite arbitrary in the discharge of their duties. e British people do not 
take interest In the discussion of the Indian budget, but they only desire to 
derive benefit from India. We are crying in the wilderness. In the House 
of Commons these who advocate our cause have to speak to empty benches. 
Will not the British people then believe the statement of the authorities that 
India is in danger ? en they seé that their interests will be affected, will 
they not resort to any hard measures to realise their objects ?. Did they ever 
care to consider the representations made by lakhs of peuple in connec- 
tion with the partition of Bengal? When the whole of India declared 
the deportation of Lajpat Rai unjust, did they release him? Why should 
any particular instances be adduced? In what case have the Government 
changed their mind out of regard for public opinion? Is it solely by hunest 
methods that persons like Warren Hastings and Clive acquired provinces ? 
To what iniquiteus acts have they not stooped? The Indians are obli 
to think that it is hard to obtain justice at the hands of the British people. 


So they are endeavouring to improve their condition by selt-help ey 


self-reliance. The proceedings of the Government inspire strength and 
encouragement to those who advocate boycott. The more the. authorities 
oppress the subjects, the stronger grows their desire to boycott foreign goods. 
We do not know if it is treason on the part of the subjects to rely on their 
own power and work for the amelioration of their condition when the rulers 
look for self-interest only without caring for the betterment of the people. 


Tee oe ea re fe ae ee 

‘ : . i ng I imi ) 
cqindhv= Bhashabhi Vardbani thug: To write, print and publish books and 
wrcnam (Limited), Masub- papers in Telugu on the natural sciences and 
; on political, soligiean social, historical, agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial subjects; to provide printing presses, 


etc. ; to buy and sell copyrights; to pay adeyuate remunerations to authors | 


of books ; to buy and sell other books; and to do all that is necessary for 
the carrying out of the above objects. 


10. The Kistnapatrika, of the 19th July, referring to Mr. Morley’s 
Laipat Rai’s offence. answers in the Parliament about Lala Lajpat 
pet eee Orne Rai, remarks as follows :—There is a good 
deal of difference between treason and desire to obtain political privileges. 
Without caring to know the obvious grounds of 2 eg the rulers have 
_ rulers are tting their inability: to their crook ie 
a een ea a 
ignorance, anger, etc., have taken possessi the mind, it is natural even 
ror Som meh to‘ mistake a ropefora snake”. This pri 
rulers, ee | Sais 
When Mr. Morley was Secretary for Ireland, he expressed his 
of taking any action under Act 3 of 1815. Since 


the Scerétary for India, his | has changed and he is “ the king of the 


: 


Ba i 


_ waa 
ad. ption 


resolved to establish a taluk iation as a 

Se Se ot ee age associat! 

the course of his speech at Choutapalli. said that every 
towards the attainment of Swaraj, whose foundations are 
and said that as these associations increased, the power « 
increase and the power of the rulers would decrease. _ 


12. The same paper, referring to the first Gauda 
ey . = in lipatam held to e 
Official scare in Masulips of the Gauda communi 
Feringhi officers were very much terrified at it and the 
certain pleaders or advocates of Swadeshi must have been 
bringing about the conference and s ed also that 
sellers) would combine and underbid the farming of toddy s 
give up drawing toddy. With such impressions the ¢ 
‘‘ Salt Commissioner ”, who arrived on the spot, and, ¢ 
for three se ig examined the resolutions passed at the ¢ 
and carefully, and hit at the expression ‘‘ Union of th 
of them and commented on it, stating that union in the 
ultimately declare iteelf in movements against Governm 
ae 13. Mr. G. Harisarvothama Rao, M.4., writes to the 
July 19th, 1 ‘s What to do.” 12th July, stating 
to villages in seve 
reduce the poverty of the .people by removing the 18 
grain without reserving it for use during hard times as eé 
establishing grain banks in each ps og to lend grain tor 
recover the same with interest in kind; by saving 
it on lawyers, witnesses and the Government (in 
brought about by strengthening the feeling of , another : 
union among the: vi by giving up petty dissensions among them, ant 
by getting their quarrels and disputes decided in the village itself by 
panchayats. ee 
These panchayats should be vested with authori 
themselves. The r e shou 


ee ee 


villagers should have nothing to do with him. 
heinave ‘Seine om be put an end to. Since 
the panchayat with power, and si : 
and as ~ ag lig the 1 
in their turn like the rest of * 
‘injustice. : 

The methods, whereby the 
taught to them, and they m 

icines also should be supry 
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but the authorities 


op ae 
tha signs of disrespect be. 

very sup! of Great Britain in India will be unde 

belief, the authorities oppress the people by arrests and 

quartering of punitive Police forces in 

a penal tux. Nay, the authorities have begui 

have not the most distant connection with politics—Hartkatha 

and the like. Probably, the people will next be commanded, when passi 
an Englishman on the road, to present a uniform facial expression, and not 
to cough, or sneeze, or laugh, or sigh. “And what shall be our attitude then ? 
It is very unlikely that we shall offer any effectual resistance. -If the 
authorities had any esteem for or fear of us, could they act in the manner 
they do now ? i oe : 


ree 


* 


Svasmuurraas, - 19, The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd J uly, says :—Let Mr. Morley and 

July 28rd, 1907. el others, who think that India has become a hot 

yalty in inti. bed of seditious agitation, mark the spontaneous 
— which was accorded to Lord Lamington by all 


SCORE RAEN SEEM PIII CES eee FO 


the members of the 
ombay Legislgtive Council, including Sir P. M. Mehta and other 
representative members, when on Saturday last His Excellency presided 
over that Council for the last time. Then it will be apparent how ungrounded 
and foolish is the idea of Indian disloyalty. Nay, it will be apparent that, 
if only the Indians are convinced of sincere sympathy on the part of any 
administrator, they will honour him like a god, far from holding him in 
disgust, and that the unrest in Bengal and in the Punjab is purely owing to 
the absence of such good Governors as Lord Lamington in those provinces. 


20. The same paper observes :—Although Mr. Morley’s proposal to give 
eck , two seats in his Oouncil to Indians has given 

Pan Viceroy's Executive yg joy, set we have no reason to expect much 
re good from this measure, because the English 

members of the Council will greatly overnumber the Indian members, and: 

further because the members of the India Council are purely an advisory 

body who have no powers of initiation or execution, and whose counsels cannot 

constitutionally bind the Secretary of State. What is requisite and will be 

productive of much good is that there should be at least one Indian member in - 

the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Such a privilege, if it be granted to the - 

Indians, will also serve to inspire them with confidence in their rulers. The 

Anglo-Indians and the Conservative Party in England will no doubt be dead 

against any such concession. They will, for instance, say that there is no Indian 

competent to sit in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. If we point to si 

of our countrymen as in every way deserve such honour, they will it 

cm Tye isqualifications to them. They will assert t 

should be conducted by Britishmen, and that, if the In 

responsibility, the or of that rule will suffer gre: 

that, if some priv given now, more will 


2 . 


with the result that, if the demand.be not complied ' 

and hotter agitation. These and other like inconsequ 

be set aside resolutely, ndians should be a 
share in the administration of their country, 
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22. The same © 


Mr. Morley on the 
of Lala Laj 4 . 


the last two years’ speeches of the I that they were distinctly anti- 
British. But he added that the deportation was based not only upon these 
ac’ ich he di d to publish. It is his opinion 

ecute regularly those who 

yy means of counsels arguments, 

objectio propaganda ; and it now seems to 

ough the Regulation of 1818 has not obtained the 

ment, of the Indian law and that what- 


and thus 
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his reputed learning , he is an 
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ao ee OPER 


KisTwaPaTRixa, 


Masulipatam, 
July 19th, 1907. 


do maintain that it is sepeores to spend much mh 
can an impoverished and enslaved people think of 
manner? Have the people of Calicut too much mone 
would be better for them to set up factories and technica 
of the town; or to dig wells or construct tanks; or to m 
bution to the Madras National Fund; or to -help the ¢ 
famine-stricken countrymen ; or to succour the women 0 
having he their husbands as a prey to the plague are in 
ness with their children ; or to assist the families of those 


being sent to prison at Cocanada. Let Sir Arthur | 

place he likes. Let the people show him all due resp 
understand aright the present condition of our Jand, they 
their money on fireworks and flower garlands and dinner p 


-25. One Vemuari Sivaswami Shastri has contributed e 


rather ill-composed, to the Atstne 
Verses on Vande Mataram. 19th J aly, on Va 3 Ma tenon. ‘ 


‘2 


the 
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(2) Though you are the possessor of such excellence, the foreigners, 
who are often eager to carry off everything, wonderfully allure your sons; 
so your poor sons keep themselves aloof from all profits. With these words, 


I salute the mother (land). With plentiful prayers the people, O! Ambika, 
praise you. od pa 


~ 


ee - «t 


he 


\ 8) Your sons have lost their skill in manufacturing many articles as 
of old, being surpassed by more skilful Westerners. So, your sons beg 
them even for piece-goods, umbrellas and yarn made by them. — 
words, I salute the mother (land). With plentiful pray ) 

Q! Ambika, praise you. aes eae 


_ (4) Giving up their @xcellent commerce, your sons 
servitude. They have left off'their own arts and are not wel 
in the arts of foreigners. Even in those arts they have not s 
manufacturing things. Being cajoled by mere words, thi 
With these words, I salute the mother (land). With plent 
people, O! Ambika, praise you. : 2 

_ (5) The deeds are against caste customs, but the 
oneself ; the words preach equal treatment to all 
with each other. e knowledge which enables to u 

ith these words, I salute the mother (land), 
the people, O! Ambika, praise you. == <i—i(ité‘CS~S* 
(6) Realising your present di 7 
accordance with hiro words. me line 
This desire does not mind petty (subordinate ?) r 
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"\,’ salute the mother (land), 
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+ Moderates’ will come to ' 
further says that the 
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o maintain their prestige, | 
but who will disbelieve the Governmen 


28. The same paper has the following 
the expression ‘* Sedition ” 
The Yugantar case. | interpretation given toit. W 
commit any blunders and annoy the people their actions are na 
. and every writing directed towards this becomes sedition. ‘ 
made so comprehensive that every servant of the King come 
tion. So it is treason to criticise the conduct of any | 
India from Europe. The sufferi the people of ] 
two years are many. Even the pbs cannot den 
Mussalman riots many lost their lives 
abandoning everything. When the editors of newspapers 
against a acts of violence, their writing goes under the 
Many of the editors have been taken to task, but the editor o 
conducted his paper fearlessly in spite of the warning he recei1 
was brought against him but he declined to plead bef 
Justice; he was anyhow convicted. Thus a new form of procedure has be 
adopted which was hitherto unknown in the British administration and the 
Government, if they chose, might punish any person, but the punishment of 
, the leaders in this way will not be to the credit of Government. During tl 
Moghul administration the leaders of Hindu community suffered 6: 
present administration will be a form of the Moghul admin 
not be recognised as an enlightened form of European syst 
table that the Government is thus increasing the disaffection a 
among its subjects. But the editor hopes that this is only a ter 
of things, and if the people without getting disheartene 
duty, this will disappear in course of time. 


at 29. The Nudigannadi, for June last, on the authority of a « 
June 1907. The Cocanade affai of the Hindu, says thus :—The pe 
nada affairs. : By 
: A nada are thrown into great 
the actions of the punitive police who have seized opp 
money from innocent people by various threats and to 
them for sothe past misunderstanding. Nobody feels‘ 
that the time when they felt that they were safe under 
ment is gone. ee 


_ Dr. Kemp, who had fled for his life, has re 
and the Government has rewarded him with Res. 
his trip to Ootacamund. It would be justice if ¢ 
ogee ice a Eecovered a Dr. Kemp, 
the incident instead of levying the same 
Cocanada. It is highly ts table that 
notice of the conduct of Dr. Kemp. Owing to 
vessels which had to land cargo at the po 
there for three days for want of cooli 
assured by the Tahsildar that th 
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duly Sit, 1001, Municipal sdministration. — 
that they are capable of w« 
the administration - ‘munici 
Collectors up to the Cour rs a 
ault with Ya chairmen an Paine 
to express their opinion on municipal 
same bodies were in the hands of 


in the hands of the Indians, ev or imagina 

in their eyes. They are unwilling to admit the deve 
and patriotism among us ; for, if they do, they can have no 
us from the real work of the Government of our land 
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a matter of fact, there has been a marked development in th 
and the administration of municipalities is now far more « 
ever before. The authorities cannot wholly conceal this 
cannot but appreciate the work of some of these municipalities. Fa 
the Municipality of Madura was so ill thought of two yeara a) 
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Government considered it necessary to entrust it toa Euror 
salary. But he only served to augment the defects of the ad 
had, therefore, to be removed. en Mr. G. Srinivasa Ra 
as chairman, and he, by his able work for two years, has now 
tion from the Government. Certain other munici alities hav 
fortunate enough to obtain the approbation of the Government. 

doubt that, in course of time, all municipalities in the Presid: 

managed by our own people as chairmen and members, ¥ 
complaint on the part of the Government. If the district boards, too, be left 
in our hands, they will be managed well. But the Government is unwilling 
to give us such a privilege. It will, however, not be possible to deny it long 
to us. It will not be possible for long to conceal effectually the development 
of patriotism and public spirit in us. 


Gasramem, 7. The Sasilekha, of the 30th July, writes as follows :—' 
July A0th, 1907. garies in Jammalamad 
Vayalpad, all in 
year by the district board for want of money. 
year, these dispensaries have been reopened. As the taluks 


and Jammalamadugu are notorious for murders, the hosp 
Proddatur has to attend courts frequently to give evider 


additional hospital assistant is required there. 
8. The Kisinapatrika, of the 28th July, aye 
as 


_ Proddatur dispensary. 


July 98th, 1907. fisherwomen in 


settled. It seems that th 
and the clerk not only abused those fisherwomen. but 


Strike among fisherwomen. 


at one quarter of an anna per basket and ‘con: 

ceased to take their fish to the market. So it is of 

essential to remove the clerk who caused them unn 

the rules of the municipality. Pi 
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vocated the extension 
on the resources of the country 
ang in the higher branches of the 
nine. Mr, Dutt, who was in 
tL enn revert. from ‘the position of a 
joner to his former position (of District Collector), tendered his 
resignation. and subsequently sent a memorial signed by several eminent 
Europeans, suggesting certain changes. He suggested that the period of 
10uld not be shorter than 80 years, and that there should be no 
a ive in the average value of the 
ement; also there should be no 
of the soil on account of improve- 
to. Lord Curzon that, until about the 
the intention of bringing the whole 
sttlement system, As regards the 
ro had been given against tuture 
t saw that the were fully 
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Swans, 13. The Swaraj, of the 27th July, writes as | , 
July 27th, 1907. “ The gospel of Swaraj.” _ have real Swarqj (den 


we moment we are 
foreigners may stay or not in the country, we may le 
wlire Gout We do not believe that England wi 
English may not care to stay in India as in A 
reason the English will not spend their money anc 
they do the colonies. Therefore Swaraj under British 

a possibility. It may nominally be said that it is Sa 
paramountcy, but it will not be possible to work. it in pr 
paramountcy and the Swaraj are two inconsistent exp 

say :—‘‘Oh! British friends, we heartily thank you for 
interest. We also offer our thanks to you for the t 

during all these years for our benefit. But we will: 

better our condition in politics and we will not accept 
The British weapons are not ours.” The British want 
country to the satisfaction of the people without any | 
safety or power. We want to try te make our coun | 
British Parliament. It is om reasonable for any one to hs 
The Anglo-Indian friends think that it is unjust to try to o 
Dadabhai Naoroji desired to obtain Swaraj like the people : 
Kingdom and the colonies. In the United Kingdo 

the sole power to levy taxes, to make laws and, to a 
themselves in the political, home, foreign, civil and 1 

The same is the case in the colonies. When the Aust 

for pecuniary help in the Transvaal war, they replied : 

even & pie. ” 
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14. The same paper, writes as follows :—When § 
** Good out of evil.” with the Hindus and rule 
| his own free will, he hi 
appointment. Lord Curzon also shared the same fate. * 
to him that evil thinks” is verified by their conduct 
acts of Sir B, Fuller served as means to further) ou 
Sir B. Fuller had not punished the pupils that prot 
the National Education Council HS have bee 
and cotton mills and weaving factories would no 
- Sir B. Fuller of Bengal, Sir Arthur Lawley is | 
statements of Mr. Mark Hunter, he punished ths 
College at Rajahmund . i iI > them in» 
than uttering Vande Meee im | 
dency. We are glad to note | 
* Rajahmundry on national lin 
having issued such an ord 
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not a devil but a 

it. Inthe same way, howe ch we 
Indians who have become po: by ¢ 
sounding the conch in the presence of 4 
cannot but happen. So we have no 
be the condition of anything, we must 
Whatever may be done in our town 
As none of the educated people of 
(people) to commit riots in violation rs, there 
meetings here. Whatever is to be discussed by them will bed 
meetings only. The educated of this place will not desire t 
tions and disturbances by doing Cte KON and cruel 
condition of the country has changed. . New desires are sp 

ple. Hunger can be satisfied giving food to the hun 
it be removed by threatening to beat him on the head if he : 
Our town is declaring its new desires for its own progress t 
to act against the British Government. Even if there are 
ridiculous things, are there people to hear Seay pide them ? 
delusion. These are only devices which the Anglo-Indians 
to terrify us with all their mueht to discourage us, to cause ' 
that work for the country and to put down our Swadeshi mo 
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_ tried a little to work for the Swadeshi movemen 
Indians have been directed agai 


our town so much. The tr 


AN HMARBAR, 18. The Andhrakesari, ot ioe 26th July, sige as strewdodet :—Some 
July 2th, 1907. We ”» Oo not appear to have formed a clea 
ur Poe OETA of ont nofitical ideals and of the me 
adopt to realise those ideals. Our “ ultimate ideal” is the admin 
India independent of the British authority and “ our immediate 
self-government subject to the control of the British, Our : 
chracterised by conscientiousness, self-respect and self-help. 
that it is useless to have anything to do with, and oppose’ bu 
based on despotic power, and that we should conscientiously brix 
Opposition” to bear upon it in order to attain self-government. 
leve that our India is at present qualified to govern itself under ° 
of the British and that such self-government is hi hly ne 
rogress of righteousness, wisdom and the society. Showing 
orward conduct, self-sacrifice and wise endeavours | 
self-government, we should always work forit. 


alrer 19. The Swaray, of the 27th July, quoting the 
July 27th, 1907. | children and serpé 
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appreciate it, thinks that similar! 

be readily admitted by everybod as 
womb always feels anxious to know when it may g 
handsome body issues out, it seems to say, ‘Oh! n 
turns its eyes towards the mother’s face and am 
that it has got independent: power. ‘The child? 
ideas ; celebrated men looked upon freedom wit 
their hearts as a lucky thing, SA 
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several ways t 


or several other reasons, the prices of 
consequently famine prevailed, and that 
off people in thousands. Further, 
constant heavy study for examinations m 
decrease of population. ae ici 
With reference to Swadeshism, she says that we 


bd 


that we should be united by patriotic ties, and that 1 

yecome true Swadeshis working for the cause of In 

so now, they should have nothing to do with Swadeshism. 

Oh! patriots, come forward. is is the proper time, — 

life have to be sacrificed for the cause of the country. H. 
sical exercises, foreign travel and commerce are encot 


ill undoubtedly rise soon to a very high position. 
well-to-do men contribute at least a tenth part of 
only can girls’ schools and gymnasia be 
commerce also can be helped. It is for the an i 
the con works and many of the educated also v 
maxim declares that God helps those that help themselve 
interest and God will help us. ee 


21. The same paper remarks that the Government offic 
‘Officials and politics.” re tangs os nee 


in villages also. The people know that a Government officia 
command respect, simply because he is a Government servant. 
progresses, the people regard a Government official not as an authori 
ing power, but as a servant of the people. It is clear there is no« 
between a Tahsildar who collects taxes wearing a laced head clo 
ordinary clerk under a merchant. The Tahsildar has not the 
of acommon ryot. The educated who care for self-respect . 
lose their independence by entering Government service. It : 
some places that officials are treated with indifference. ‘ 
Bengal are gradually giving up dining with Government officia 
regulations published recently by the Government do not 
agitations but tend to emphasise the contempt for Government 
country will attain salvation only when the educated -pe 
temptation for Government service. 


22. A correspondent to the same paper says 
tsk wae nor - 
, the Secretary of State 
to know the real causes of the recent riots in Lah 
after the newspapers and those who were mo 
pointed out the same. If the present conduct 
an indication of their opinions, they will undou! 
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y even if they are threatened to be 
not unjust to treat such Hindus with 
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follows :—‘* While for want of 
ths, the authorities levy taxes on 
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car the sheet off the wall and bring it to him. These 
they might be deprived of their appointments for diso 
it off when the samajam members were actually absent 
this! It is true that the sheet has been torn off the 
walls, door-frames and chattrams where the Vande 
written or en 
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people, but it is to be hoped that such appreliensions have come to an end by 
this time. Asa result of the labour of some gentlemen who had been working | 
Paper thee Was Simzee i very hard for the past one week to obviate dissent at the meeting, the 
nookand the samajwill  membets of the opposition have resolved to absent: themselves 

members of the samaj courage enough to tons is 

samaj and the night school on account of 

indiscreet persons 


26. Mr. C. K. Sarma writes to the same paper thus :— 
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ions when he understands the existence of 
ition to them, The article concludes that there will anyhow be the 

nliahs bieinis ane to children and idlers to while away their time for three days. 
or self-government. Granting that they are not, who is responsibk __ A leader on the. same subject in the Manorama, of the lvth July, notices 
such a state of things? If they should say that there isin India only o with pleasure that the special exertions of certain gentlemen have beon 
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Dutt, one Naoroji, and one Bannerjea who are statesmen, it may be remark successful in re 

that there are not many institutions for compulsorily educating the Indi : existing amon 

in order that more men may distinguish themselves. If there shoul Excellency h en at all pop tha ed ind: 
compulsory education, they would then know how many Gladstones woul with strong disapproval.. It cannot but be admitted that H 
spring up. They again say that those who have no capacity for commer - last action. in quartering @ punitive Police for Jocanada 18 
are not fit for self-government. It may be asked how many commercial : able and. 
industrial schools have the Government established in India. They ch 
imported goods and indigenous goods equally, 

nt independence, they say, ‘‘ you are not ca 

ndirectly they mean to say, ‘‘ We will not take pains to make you capab ’s appointment reached India t 
If you want, you may secure it by your own strength.” The Indians are ir opinion that he was devoid of . 
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from the ravages of wild anim 
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 Masonana, 29. An editorial note in the Manorama, of the 
July 20th, 1907. “1 ansife and their civ) *2 *8e Power of vil 
fata sf = si cause coses amoun 
_ this power, cap 
to the rich and poor alike, is seldom exercised, pre 
incompetency of most village munsifs. It requires | 
take evidence and to write.a judgment in any case. If 
munsifs who cannot even read and write and the 
' of village establishments has tended to increase the numbe 
Again, appeals from the decisions of village munsifs now 


Munsifs and not to the High Court as before. This chang 
ficial to the public, has led to a decrease of cases in 
courts. We have come to know of many 
village courts occasioning hardship, chiefly to th 
suggested that the authorities should make enquiries as to 
the adhikaris (village munsifs) and deprive the i et 
civil power exercised by them in order to minimise the 
experienced by the public. ! 
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Swapmeasiraan, 30. The Swadesamiiran, of the 27th July, says :—B 
uly 27th, 1907, ee : repressive policy pursued 
nd | What the world thinks of the ment discontent dist: 
_ British Indian Government. wala anil consequent unrest are ¢ 
the land. To put down this unrest, the people are tyrannized o 
result that the unrest is becoming more and more stro 
aware what the situation in India now is. There i 
friendly to England. Germany, America, Russia an 
inwardly rejoice in any calamity which may befall 
outward appearances they are on friendly terms with 
ad now that the Indians are dissatisfied with the ] 
that it is not at all to the credit of Britain that, in 
rule inthis land, she has excited discontent and disg 
appreciation and affection in her Indian su 
ough the British nation find fault 
in vogue_in ‘such countries ‘a Parke and R 
_ great blunders which they themselves commit 
that the rule of Russia in Central Asia is 
in India. What can be the 
Indians? Certainly, rit 
which the Indians 
ignorant of this fact ; 
have come to this coun 
to the Indians. 
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s. Moreover, to-day is a very 
day that this lion amongst our 
tion stone for the rearing of the 


is there for us to tell our readers how influential he should have 
been? Let us console ourselves by remembering Lala Lajpat Rai’s words 


that whatever God omlains is for good. Yes; what matters it where we go 
¢ of our motherland? Have we not heard the saying that wherever 
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, publishes a letter pu rting to HwaDeeamiraan, 


een written by one Mr. Belps (?) of duly s0th, igor. 
——~ * New York, who says in the course of that 
letter :—The Americans know by experience that the Swadeshi movement is 
capable of freeing the Indians from all their troubles. We, Americans, look 
with disgust upon the extremely unjust action of the English Government in 
Berd Puy ie oneykan tase goeme eeeebator triots;Lale Lajpat Red 
Europeans, our sympathies 
8) ed boundless hardships at 
ou do now. We obtained Swaras 
ffered our united resistance and 
hh amongst yourselves the sense of . 
Itivate the feeling that all of you 
iidren of the same mother, an 
which you have now set on foot, 
3, Australia, South Africa have 
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Whatever may — 
_ our great desire is that this counter-movemen 
vigorous. e Principal of the Dacca Co 
reported, withdrawn the pe 
pers and transferred it who 
ut we wish to offer a £, 
that, just as we, Swadeshie, do not purchase foreign 
ghee, etc., they should not purchase Swadesh rice 
etc.; let them send for all these articles from England. } 
depend upon the services of foreign barbers, dhobies and ” 
boycott Indian barbers, dhobies and butlers. tly, just as 
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not in the habit of going to foreign lands for earning our 
acquiring wealth, so let them clear out at once from our 
their mariliness! If they will certainly take to 
forthwith, we shall write to our countrymen in 


other regions dominated by the Ferringhees, to come 
SwAaDmeaMiTnan, 35. The Swadesamitran, of the lst August, says:—TI 
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| sentenced to five y | 
industhan, each. As matters have come to 


that incarceration is the lot of those excellent men who work : 
country, we have no mind to dilate upon this topic. But we ¢ 
mentioning one act of injustice. At the instigation of the editor 
and Military Gazette, that mean and scurrilous paper ch 
among those that have raised the standard of opposition to the 
a Ferringhee went to the court-house and asked for permissio 
the convicted patriots; and the Police agreed and 
in the public, and allowed them to be photogra : 
It is clear that the editor of the Civil Military Gasette 
to each of his readers. a copy of this photograph. The mc 
is to bring the two unfortunate men to disgrace. Yet, the P 
. the proceeding. But it is certain that the more disgrace we 
Ferringhees, the more patent will become our greatness ! 
86. The Swadesamitran, i odgee Ange writes :—, 
Page Auer e statistics for 1906 | 
hei tesla and foreign imports. . Government, there has been 
in the import of certain articles. Ever since the 
rule in India, the exports and imports were stes 
Government and the English traders were wont to sa 
indicative of the material p: of the country: 
however, this increase was indicative of the drain ¢ 
It- was to arrest this drain that the Swadeshi mo 
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2 4th August, says se A t present the Tansat Jana Nesaw, 
- Miter and oo vetmment is maintaining that it is infallible. aug. sau, 1907. 
Justices Mesera, Mieter @nd ‘This is not its fault. The fault is in the : 
Fietcher, = SC —CS~™”—C mimniitteors of the Government. The freedom 
tho Government adopts repressive measure bring real offenders to book, 
its servants are anxious to extend the repression to those who are innocent. 
This is the cause of the unrest which for ‘some time past has been prevalent 
throughout the land. 1nere hay ‘Deen numerous prosecutions in connection 
with this unrest in Oaleutta, the Punjab and other places. Some of the 
Judges hearing these prosecutions act against their conscience. But there 
sre others—and these aré fit to be reverenced as the only true Judges—who 
consider nothing but justice. For example, Justice Mr. Mitter and Justice 
\[r. Fletcher decided in the Khulna sedition case, that Babu Venibhushana Rai 
had committed no offence in using the word Swaraj, and gave out that the 
word only meant the free Government enjoyed by the colonies. While 
there are such strong-minded and true- Judges, the Indians will have no cause 
of complaint. But we shall never be happy so long as the officials, in their 
lice, do nothing but dance to the time played by their superiors. 
We request these Officials to learn a lesson now at least from the above said 
two Judges, as to What the right administration of justice is. | 
12. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th August, writes:—The District Sw+nsaurram, 
-. .<, Magistrates in Bengal, whether from the love aug. 26th, 1907. 
=“ ©. of their country (Britain), or from their hatred 
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Vande Mataram for fun or in ar ei pg Sante: 
manner, we cannot be surprised if othe 7; oon 
damages of 100 rupees awarded in this case are in 


(¢) Local and M 


15. A correspondent of the Hindu Nésan of | the : | August draws 
| Paice oI the attention of the nnicipal authorities at 


Water-supply in Tanjore town. ‘aniore to the fact that, though there is water 


overflowing both the banks in the Vennar, the municipal water-aupply is 


ea 


inadequate and that in some places the taps cease tc ‘supply water at 
10 o'clock. 


hen 
(k) General. 


16. The Hindu Nésan, of the 26th August, and a correspor 
~ | ||.  Swadesamitran, of the same date, invite: the 
gaan Ophthalmic Hospital, attention of the Government to the petition of 
one Sam. Manikkam, bringing to its. 
evil practice in the Ophthalmic Hospital in Madras of money bei 
from patients who come for treatment, The’former pa) 
of a female patient from Madura having been beaten 
addition to 80 rupees having been wrung out of her. 


17. The. Swaraj, of the 24th August, states as follows :—The English 
Who are disloyal ? 


administration is com * only i 
with that of Rama of the Ramayana fume, but 

in practice we:can, from our personal experience of the exercise of arbitrary 

powers by the Government, assert that such just’administration as that of 

Rama does not exist at the present time. As the weapon of arbitrary power 

was being used, the. people, unable to bear it, wanted to regain the lost liberty 

that was given to them by God. The Anglo-Indian papers have thereupon 

been casting on our people all sorts of reproaches. They say that the 

Hindus are treacherous, that they venture to outrage the modesty of English 

women and that they are liars. It is clear from the Ramayana shes truthful- 

ness is a desirable virtue in a king. Let us ascertain whether the English 

rulers possess this good quality. Consider, for instance, the Proclamation of 

1858 issued by the Empress Victoria. It is a pledge made by the late 

Empress, accepted by the Parliament and res 1 by all: Has the Emperor 

Edward achieved glory like Rama by acting according to the desire of his 

mother? Are the members of the Parliament and the Government servants 

giving effect to the promises made in the Proclamation? Are not the 

English people promise-breakers, in that they have failed to carry out the 

order of Aheir sovereign? Who will fail to declare that the misir 

tions put on this Proclamation by such Englishmen as Lord 

their selfishness and that such interpretations create disgt 

the minds of the Indians? Have not the Anglo-Indi: 

Curzon, Lord Minto, Mr. Morley, Sir B. Fuller, | 

unrest in India and roused the people from sl 

causing thereby evil to the administration ?-. ¥ 

They are like-the acts ted by traitors. 

Anglo-Indian officials should ast all sorts ¢ 

them? Ministers exist to make the kin 
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remarks that lawyers 
#8 to the opinions expreseed 
chants are not gifted with 
aclined to take more of the 

the paper regrets that 
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hristians and the Eurasians 


© paper remarks that the 


sole power vested in persons 
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t of India have already 

as those of Director- 
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mee, ‘‘ Inspector-General 

Gd have 1 ded another appointment, 

@, on a salary of Rs. 3,000, regrets that 
this poor country can bear such hig 
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‘the number of such officers and their 
i. 
4th August. after referring to the Khulna 
.  _» sedition case, observes as follows :—Somie men ~ Aug. 24th, 1907. 
~*~ have asked us whether the mere name of our 
aper Swaraj is not enough to make the Government resent, and we have been 
accordingly advised by them to alter its name. We do not know how far 
we are culpable for simply using that term. The Swaraj, which we advocate, 
is not at all detrimental to the interests of the English. We always point out 
roper means to attain high position which is possible if our men cultivate 
: mong them as the Englishdo. The real meaning of Swaray is 
-sacrificing men as Justice Mitter, etc., 
ale, Surendranath Banerjee, La} oe Rai, 
3, G. Subramania Aiyar and other leaders, 
title-hunters and the so-called level-headed men of Madras 
inglo-Indian editors and Government servants. We offer our 
thanks to the Judges who have declared that the word Swaraj is not 


seditious, Boao ) 
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ANDERAKESARI, 


Rajahmundry, 
Aug. 28rd, 1907. 


‘association should be formed with sever 


regulations of the association, and states that the objects of the association 
poms to behave : oa im prove knowledge In Order to da 
issued the Gasdsusent as regards their d ities and pow rs; and to 
rialise the Government on the d and inconveniénces they | 
23. The Industry, of the 15th August, referring to the progress t 
i ap ae at , been made in the vario s industrie 
The indus velopmen’ follows :—As in Japan, the Gove 
eran see the mines worked 
on behalf of the natives of the country. Foreigners m 
shares, but they should not get all the profits while the Him 
mere coolies. Experienced miners should conduct the mining 
according to new methods. No loss can accrue in the working of mi 
pearl-fisheries. To encourage this pees > it is necessary that a big 
Government 


24, The Andhrakesari, of the 23rd August, after giving a short sketch of 
verse: “Oh Hindus! Do not be afflicted. 

Work on to reach your goal. You cannot obtain Swaraj unless many of you 
suffer undergoing difficulties, unless many of you pine away in jail, unless 
many of you leave this country though reluctantly and unless many of 
you undergo some kind of trouble or other.” And adds that ‘ Swaraj means 


the Swaraj that obtains in the colonies and nothing else.” . 


25. The same paper states as follows:—It is quite incumbent on every 
individual, whether learned or otherwise, to 
know what Swaraj and new spirit méan. With 
regard to Swaraj, there are two expositions, of which one is religious. This 
theory explains that there is an expression in the Vedas, viz., Swamahimnee, 
which means “independent” and ‘‘self-powerful.” It is intelligible to 
those acquainted with Sanskrit that that word is synonymous with Swarqj. 
So those who adopt this Vedic meaning believe that it is possible to obtain 
Swaraj by self-help and self-reliance. The second exposition is that Swaray 
means self-Government like what obtains in the colonies under British 
protection, and that every one must exert himself to attain it. In this con- 
nection there are two parties : one party declares that the end can beattained 
by submitting memorials to Government, while the other thinks that that is 
impossible and that the end can be attained by Swadeshi and Boycott only. 
The people believe that they are fit for self-Government, and so they desire 
to have it. Such a desire is natural. Asa matter of fact, the moment the 
oy cherished such desires, a kind of new spirit was engendered in them. 
nder the influence of that new spirit, all the 30 crores of pel ‘were 
simultaneously seized with a desire to remove their bad condition. Unable 
to appease this desire and appreciate the excellence of this spirit, the autho- 
rities erred in thinking that they could check and destroy the new spi 
arbitrarily imprisoning those that were inspired by. it. The new spitit, ¥ 
grants all desires and which ever expands invisibly, ¢a nnot be cut evel 
swords whose blades are as sharp as the tongues of big serpents; it cai 
be broken to pieces even by disc powerful cannon as can kill one hund 
men in a moment; it cannot be penetrated into by the shot issuing fro 
double-barrelled gun that covers pete in halt & aminute; it cannot 
hammered by the short Jathies of the police who are like the servants of 
points of bayonets. TENG ae ee 


“ The new spirit and Swaray.”’ 
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ré and increase day y day. It 
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tioned. This step is taken by 
—forjthere are no such invaders 

irations of the Indians who are under the 
te for India. The paper adds that the 
) appoint a “committee” consisting of 
‘and reporting on the real condition 


retting that the Indians educate . Swans, 

s for Government service, remarks cog my trl 
overnment do not freely take them 
33 crores of Indians, only 10 or 
Collectors of Indian nationalit 
ifs, Tahsildars, Inspectors, etc., are 
d tenfold by these Indian servants. 
ng mere arzis has, if he intends to 
ix in the morning till ted-time in the 
‘two rupees asa taluk gumastah. If any 
‘uses his pen against a EKuropean” he is 
moment, but also sometimes imprisoned. 
tments cause all sorts of troubles to 
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the hearts of the In % 
changes going on in nature and it i 
is nothing but gross indiscretion to endea’ 
sive measures. They can never check 
wish that “ the History of India should n 
that the present national calamity in . 
that the present agitation should not violate as. 
land, and that the “fight” should be one b 
between body and body. : ok 
80. The Swaraj, of the 24th August, 
Cocanada compensation ints ‘the gi ns 
Cocanada English 
of the same club. Whatever he may say about his 
have no confidence in him. Owing to the present 
the confidence of the people in the administratior 
Collector is to enquire into the case, his decision ' 
people as that of the proverbial Tiger in the book o 
Renee Anas, 31. The Shame-ul- Akhbar, of the 26th A 
Ang, ee eee: Missionaries and native girls. © which it says th 
under the tuition of Missionaries, was converted 
- This has not only caused a great sensation among 
but also hatred against Missionaries generally. . 
madans have prevented Mission ladies having : 
desire to prevent girls from attending Mission school 
and the necessity for the establishment of national se 
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V.—Native Srarss, 
Onberawont | 82. The Vrittanta esate of vi 28th Au 

Aug. 8th, 1907. Mr. Maconochie and the Maccnochie aa Ps 
Mysore elu nicau -_. ness the Maharaja whe 
young and inexperienced to conduct the affairs of the 
the Mysore Government is still anxious to retain his ae 
longer needed by the Maharaja. It will be seen that Mr. Maconochie 
first appointed only for two years, but since the expiration of this p. 
thrice obtained the extension of his services and now the Mysore Gov 
has again for the fourth time applied to the Government 
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extension. It is urged that His Highness is now t 
art of administration to be able te govern without th 
as Private Secretary and that it is hl 1 time to di 

la Maconochie and appoint a capable native sub 


Swapsearreax, » 383. The Swades 


ras, 
Aug. 26th, 1907. The North 


Conference and the Government — 
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and where it took place, 


"manifested 
Vales that they have 
the people of this 
he Emperor that he has the 
for some time doubts 
intry about the loyalty of 
1¢ Government officials) 
hing uttered in a public 
Nay, they dislike 
this is the state of 
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-—T'he Police Swapassurrnem, 


ea Mr. G. Aiyar making keg 318 1907. 
es about his actions and movements 


yhout his tour from Courtallam to 
deliberations of the North Arcot District 
il where the conference held its 
and swords as gatekeepers. Within the 
both sides were ranged about 10 or 12 other policemen in 
uniform. Two Police Inspectors and the Deputy Magistrate, Mr. Rama Rao, 
were also present. Though we are notable to understand the motive of the 
Police in paying so much attention to him, Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar was 
neither am oy their actions. It might be thought that auch 
wer would cool the enthusiasm of the speakers 

ng will it be possible to carry on the adniinis- 

jople and their leaders? And will any 

inistration ? 


Sth August, observes :—Out of the seven -®*4faauruy, 
rs of the recently-formed Royal Commis- Ang. 28th, 1907. 
ecentralisation, there are, we admit, 
ae een are of Indian experience. But, in 
would it be too much if more than nc onit? 7 
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frustrated by such measures. 

There has-been a rumour 
a warrant against Babu. Bi 
delivered in s. What is. 
desiring his prosecution? In é 
that all endeavours for the attainment 
and peaceful. Is this sedition? Hashe inc 
what fault are -you going to punish him? It 
since the speeches were delivered. More than ten 
Lis — have already been sold. Have you t 
should the Government of Madras take so much 
Babu Bipin Pal dumb in Calcutta? Does he 
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conceal his opinions there? Does he not exp 
The Hindu suggests that the authorities are afral 
Bengal as such a course is thought likely to nm 
What shall ime Oy of sap an of these aut 
is wrong. the e hate foreign trade, why + 
the authorities ? When the people endeavour to a 
in peace, why should the Government oppose’ thi 
this owing to our anxiety at the prospect o 

is a great patriot, bérn to suffer for the 
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that he undergoes will be productive of a 
people. Our only object is to point out to 
ing the people unnecessarily. In our « 
agitation that is now seen among the peopl 
not the result of Bipin Babu’s doi 
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occurs in this speech as reported | 
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the administration more skilful, the 
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disloyalty or discontent. In spite of the general discontent, I do not, 
admit that loyalty has altogether gone out. Ih t this discontent has bees: 
denounced as disloyalty, disaffection, sedition, and so forth, isthe mischief of 
et, such a great philosopher as 

vour of what these evil-minded 

‘is class of men that is increasing. 

f influence. The Anglo-Indian. 

nglo-Indian official have each a 

country. lf any measure is 

to their interests or to benefit the 

r and resist it with their whole 

opinions and the grievances of the people are not attended to 

ch sympathy or promptitude as are exhibited by the Government 

whenever the Anglo-Indians have any cause of complaint. These Anglo- 
that they are indebted to India for their position, skill and experience, they 
never use this position, skill or experience for the good of India. It was 
agerly that if the Liberal Party came to power, a material change 
inistration. But, when it. 

to the Indian Secretary- 

him into Tory or Conser- 
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SwanmeaMIeRan, 


Madras, 
Aug. 30th, 1907. 


Inpra, 
Madras, 
Aug. 3ist, 1907. 


then, ‘Thus the ‘members of the 
responsibility nor independence. * 

ing their advice will act upon such advi 
Governors-General, like Lord Curzon, will 

ssibly form the members of the Advisory 

a the Maharajas of Travancore, Pud ai, B 
know of the people at large? Have they ever mu 
Have they ever devoted their attention to the true c 
in order to ascertain their likes and dislikes? Have the: 
lové.or pity for the poor? If the Government is to look 
information regarding the condition and the feeling 
surely be disappointed. They have no part in the mal 
they hold any recognised responsible position in the at 
interest can such a Council feel in Indian matters? Oce 
them will present themselves only rarely. Will 
these Councils in udopting such measures as the de 
Rai and the prohibition of public meetings? Wet 
matters can the Government consult them? On mg 
appears that such a Council will be of no use ; it will 
then die out. It appears that in response to the agita 
the educated classes, the Government has it in view: 
judy show with these ornamental puppets. te be 


Reform of the Le 


Councils. 
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the numerical strength of the Councils may be increased, the 
should be maintained ; and, secondly, that the influence whi 
classes now possess in these Councils should be counteractec 
of the landed proprietors, that is, in other words, that 
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shown amongst us. The probable result of thesetwo moti 8 


all our readers. Vakils and other educated Indians will 
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ave neither 
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Who can 


eration, it 


, now carried on b 
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gislative Councils 


jects appeur to 
Seer much 
ficial majority 
the educated 
the inclusion 
ord should be 
will be plain to 
probably not 
Of seats on 


each Council and the ceaseless attacks on the Government | : 


Pherozshah Mehta and Mr. Gokhale will be discredite 
of the legal profession in this country inflames the 
Lord Curzon had always before his mind: the vision of 
which to him was disgusting. Mr. Morley and Lord - 
dominated by thé same feelings. It remains to be see 
of the Government in introducing this so-called 4 
Our rulers devise schemes always on the presump 
community. caaanst. Vy. 


40. The India, of the 31st Au 


it would be no good if: 
nated as it was by those 


fail to recognise that you are 

dhénuvu) celestial cow, whose 

lege re t duty and ) r desire and salvation 

yur principal objects of | life). Seeking shelter under foreigners, 

we have become poor yirth. Weare honored (ironically) by 
famines and we are worshipped . We have ceased to sing of you 
invoking your protection. V ed our hands begging for our food. 
The foreigners knew our mutual differences and prejudices and became 
i with our selfishness. have no regard for us. We woke 


_™ Trathfulness,” 
to help Hyder Ali and failed to fulfil the promise. Dr. 
not descended from a 
deposed in the civil sui 
but had simply = 
had actually taken place. The readers hav 
Although such a person as Lord Curzon said that the English, whose civili- 
zation is of a very recent date, are a truth-speaking people and that the 
Hindus, who haye been occupying a high position in every respect for 
thousands of years past, are liars, can his words be accepted as el truths ? 
It isa wot ken. fact that merchants know no truth. It is only recently 
that the English have secured the administration of the country and so it 
cannot be expected that they—a nation of merchants—will act truthfully. 
That we are occupying such a degraded position while the English are in 
such a flourishing state is itself a sufficient proof of the gat tig at “‘ this is 
not the time for the truth-speaking men.” Is it strange, asks the paper, that 
lish, who have deprived us of arms and brought us down to this 
condition, should utter lies and escape from difficulties. 
43. The Kumudavalli correspondent to the Kistnapairika, of the 25th 


BT " » says that at a meeting held on the aug. 


2nd August, under the chairmans age 
it was resolved that 
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Tus Invuan Parasor, 1. The Indian Patriot, of the 4th § 
gry ee article :—‘ 
a on the Reform prot 
for its repeated protestations of tender regard for the te 
this country. The Government seem to regard them 
hysical features of this country, and to look upon th 

ormed a part of the fauna and the flora of the land. Their 

seems to be that, whereas the: latter have been comparatively taken 

care of than the former, they should have neglected their duty by the side of 

the territorial magnates of this country. The Government would have all 

the departmental heads understand that, after the flora and the fauna, the 

territorial magnates should be best taken care of and that they should be 

preserved, if necessary, in glass houses without being left open to the blight- 

ing influences of modern thought and aspirations. Their A german is that 

these magnates form a class by themselves, in fact, a well differentiated 

human species incapable even of cross-breeding, and whose numbers cannot 

be increased by a fresh accession of strength from outside the species. . . . 

‘‘Who are these and what is the reality concerning this class of the 

Indian population? They are all the big zamindars and landholders, but 

they do not form a separate caste as the Government seem to imagine. 
Within the er two decades several territorial magnates have become absolute 
paupers, and their ‘ territories’ have passed into the hands of ‘the banking 
classes and others who could command ready money. Lawyers, Govern- 
ment servants, merchants, sowcars have all purc ig villages and have 
invested their savings in lands, Paying heavy assessments on one hand 
and indulging in ruinous luxuries on the other, growing fat on a rack-rented 
peasantry and scrupulously abstaining from anything that resembles honour- 
able labour, with no thought of public good or communal prosperity, it 
was @ question of calculation when the lands which were owned by them 
would pass out of. their keeping and when they would cease to be what they 
have been with culpable ‘oll, absentee landlords. . . . Except in a few 
cases in Bengal the general result has been a rapid deterioration of those 
who were once, more than territorial magnates, local chieftains enjoying 
practical independence, subject to feudal obligations which they oftener 
evaded than not. The few that are still left in prosperity are not.absolutely 
different from the type, and most of them cannot escape the softening 
influence of prosperity and the intellectual decadence that wealth without 
labour brings with it and cannot. but bring anywhere in -the world, and 
certainly so in the tropics. 
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Tas Mavnas Stampaap, 
Madras, 
. Sept. 4th, 1907. 
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last by a constable of the same force named Basayayya. ‘“Afté 
the Inspector the constable shot himself in the breast, dying 
The Inspector, who was shot through the ‘luns,"is said to t 
the cause of ‘this tragedy ? ‘What indvedd ‘the decdawed ‘conite 
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| 1 e other hand, he may be merely 
the victim of one of those accidents to which men are liable, in such a world 
as this. The deceased constable Basavayya may have been of a neurotic 
who nified a necessary reprimand into an intentional insult and 
over it, till the balance of a mind, not very stable at the best of 

times, was easily upset and produced a homicidal and suicidal outbreak. 

The particular case with which we are dealing ‘has yet to be inveati- 
gated and calls for no comment, because the facts on which it is to be based 
are yet to be found. But it suggests a train of reflection which is by no 
means unimportant and which deserves the serious consideration of the rulers 
of the country and of the members of the ruling race generally. The task of 
governing a country like India is a difficult and delicate one. The rulers 
have not merely to deal with facts and figures, to fight the famine and the 
plague, but to deal with human nature. It is not merely energy, honesty, 
courage and devotion to duty that is wanted but imagination and the 
sympathy which is at once the cause and the result of the exercise of the 
eo ~ You cannot govern a country if you do not really know ite 
inhabitants. To really know them is to understand not merely the human 
nature. which they share in common with the rest of mankind, but their 

uliarities, their sentiments and even their prejudices. To govern Asiatics, 
5B or other, one must understand the Asiatic. What. deal of effort has 
been put forth by some of the best minds of Europe to understand the 
Asiatic and the result—well, it raises a smile on the lips of the Asiatic. The 
‘difference between the Asiatic and the European is the difference between the 
comparative barbarian and the comparatively civilised being. We state this 
not in the spirit of racial vanity or self-complacency which we abhor, but 
because it is a fact, which is relevant to the question before us. Civilisation 
had begun to be stationary and even to decline, when Europe was still 
barbarous and Northern Europe in the depths of barbarism. The civilise 
‘man is more sensitive than the barbarian, the Asiatic than the European. 
The Euro when dealing. with the Asiatic, has always to remember that 
‘he is dealing with an individual whose sensitiveness may appear to him to be 
almost womanly. There is more truth in the observation than lies on the 
surface, or is imagined by the man who makes it. "Woman is more sensitive 
than man, because she had a longer civilisation than his; civilisation 
began with her. The Asiatic is more sensitive than the Huropean, because 
his civilisation is longer 
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‘a ‘lot’ of other knowledge, about whi 

much ‘fuss’, In these days when the relation 
unfortunately somewhat strained is it not worth th 
official and non-official—to divert their attentic 
reports, trade-returns, sport and small talk, and consider 

for the strained relations lies entirely on the’ side of th 

British—if Mr. Frederick Harrison will excuse us for using the 1 

roud race, and their pride, in a large measure, is just, But someti 
humility is a sign of greatness and the occasional practice of a little humility 


will not demean a great people. At any rate it can do no harm and is worth 
trying.” | aM aS) eee 
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Sours Inpun Matz, 8. A correspondent writes to the South Indian Mail, of the 2nd Septem- 

Sept. 204,4907. ‘a... ber, as follows:—“ It should gladden the 
stirring addresses on Swadeshism increased interest is evinced both in this 
district and elsewhere in the affairs of the Swadeshi Steam Navigation 
Company, Tuticorin. Despite carping critics and the pseudo-patriots, this 
national concern continues to thrive wonderfully ; and though only an infant 
institution, it gives every promise of soon becoming the backbone of a great 
and broad-based commercial ‘concern which will, in course of time, confer 
untold blessings on the country. Public men of eminence, both in India and 
Ceylon, have joined the company and are enthusiastically vieing with each 
other to further its objects and to do all that lies in their power to make it a 
success. Among recént acquisitions to the band of earnest workers who have 
made it their live’s work to advance the cause of the company may be 
mentioned the name of Mr. C. Vijayaragava Chariyar, the famous Salem 
‘¢ Hero’ and a true and tried friend of India. Other well-known and highly 
respected leaders of the Tinnevelly district who have thrown in the weight 
of their influence in the cause of the company are Mr. M. R. Ramakrishna 
Aiyar, Mr. A. Sundara Sastri, Mr. V. Ranga Chari, Mr. N. A. V. Soma- 
sundaram Pillai, Mr. B. K. Rama Aiyar, Mr. Kumarasami Reddiar, Mr. T. 
S. Subramania Pillai and Mr. Devadoss Pillai, and the rapid sale of shares, 
nearly 4,000 being sold within the past two weeks, is an index of their zeal’ 
and sympathy. | 
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* ca & * 


‘¢ With a view to initiate our youths in the art of navigation the company 
has recently entertained five young Indians as apprentices to learn work and 
it 18 gratifying to note that these youths are taking an intelligent interest in 
their work and what is more they realise dignity of manual labour. These 
apprentices are drawn from different provinces of India, two of them are 

_Bengalees, one is a Punjabi, one a Madrassee, and the other a Ceylonese. It 
may be noted here, that a young and enterprising Ceylonese who joined the 
company.a few months ago has successfully studied the subject of navigation 
and has been entertained as third officer on the 8.8. Gallia. Fr : 

above brief resumé of the operations of the company it will be seen thi 
work turned out by them so far has been (despite many difficultie 
disabilities) a success and the fervent hope is entertained that und 

Grace it may be able to achieve a still greater measure of suc 

future than it has been able todo inthe past.” = | 
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of the 30th’ August, says that although it is true Ay>usszeun, 
‘ to some extent that Mr. Pal’s visit to this Ang. sown, 1907. 
of P, y gave an impetus to the new spirit 
here, a century of British rule in India is the 
irations of the subjects. Eyen before the advent 
many causes working to inspire a desire in them 
could not believe that the summoning of 
him in Madras would alter the present state 
But what is destined to take place cannot but 
to lament over it. The Government of Madras 
are the reputation which the rulers of other presidencies have 
in this respect.” : 


i 


(6) Courts. 


5. The Kistnapairika, of the 1st September, after referring to the 

Cesta tlide. punishments inflicted on the alleged offenders 
in the Cocanada riots, observes that, if it were 
natural for Dr, Kemp to lose his temper at the mere cry of Vande Mataram 
by w boy, it is not unnatural, on the of the people, to grow furious at 
ing that boy ruthlesaly beaten. e paper remarks thet, if the fine 
Dr. Kemp is a sufficient punishment for exhibiting his fury, there 
infli such cruel punishments on the people for their fury, 

and adds that they were inflicted only out of malice. 


d) Education. 


6. The Swadesumitran, of the ~—s September, phd sh ne promi- Svanessuensn, 
< oe nent incident conn with the recent , and, 1907. 
; ae Educational Exhibition at Fducational Exhibition at Madras was that Si 

certain schoolboys, who went to have a look 
at the , were arrested by the police. The ’ arrest may be 
sought to be justified in several ways. It may be said that their behaviour 
exceeded reasonable bounds and that they attacked the police and the 
exhibition building itself. But if they thus lost their temper, the Exhibition 
Committee is responsible for the fact. If the committee had ony resolved 
egi > and clearly informed the boys that they would not be 
allowed into the exhibition hall, they would never have approached it. The 
committee did no such thing. On the other hand, it had notified that school- 
s would be allowed into the hall between such and such hours. The 
boys had waiting in the dreadful sun for hours at the gate 

of the exhibitior were told that they had no admissio1 hat 
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Aug. 3lst, 1907, 


Mrsoasz Szan, 
~Afyeore, 
Sept. 2nd, 1907. 


be prepared to render substantial aid, : -. os. 
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and selling mutton in the streets, and requ 


an end to, because it causes t inconvenience to the Brahmans living in 


all parts of the town, especially when they are having their forenoon meal 


! 
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e 


at about 10 a.m. when the mutton-sellers come crying in the 8 


9, The Swaraj, of the 31st igus writes as follows :—The original object 

“ Manicipalities ” with which municipalities were ‘established is 

P the carrying out of what is conducive to the 

welfare of the people. That object has now disappearet the 


causing harm to the people. The native chairmen of ‘the munici tition, 
in order to gain the favour of the authorities, oppress the people with 
unbearable taxes. Out of the income derived from ‘these taxes, a large amount 
is saved after meeting the expenditure. It is not known why the surplus is 


not spent on works tending to the welfare of the people but shown to the 


authorities as ‘‘capital”. It is quite aan. an to allow the money to 
accumulate in the already rich treasuries. y should not that money be 


spent in these famine times on saving the lives of the poor people who are 
7 of starvation? The rulers are not interested so much in the protection 
0 


their subjects as they are in securing benefits for themselves. - So, “ Hindu 
brethren! Lot patriotism take firm root in the soil of your minds. Do not 
be merciless towards the Hindus like the people of the West. Do not bo 
proud of your temporary power and do harm tothe Hindus. It is through 
the subjects that ralers or their representatives should gain fame and so 
conduct yourselves in such a way as would please the people.” 


10. Referring to the letter from the Government of India to all the Local 


Governments commending certain lines of 
cage Seer action for the suppression of plague, the Mysore 
Star, of the 2nd September, observes that it must now be clear to the Govern- 
ment that the crores of rupees hitherto spent for the disinfection of houses were 
@ mere waste, that travellers were unnecessarily put to inconvenience on 
account of strict passport regulations, and that real help lay in the direction of 
proving for the poorer classes health camps for temporary change of residence 
rom the infected quarters and of rendering medical aid to plague patients in 
hospitals as well as their own houses’ without undue restrictions. It is 
commonly believed that the Government wishes to soothe the feelings of the 
people by merely using kind expressions and professing an anxious concern 
in the welfare of the subjects. A duty, therefore, devolves upon th 
ment of showing its real intentions by rendering substantial 
sufferers. Again rural parts are in a most insanitary condition. 
officials have no opportunity of observing this. If the Government 
to prevent, the loss of the 70—80 thousand lives every week from ] 
at least one or two crores of rupees have to be allotted every year for 
the sanitation of the country. If the Provincial Governments sh 
out the proposal of the Government of India to enable the 
build small cottages for themselves on sanitary principles t 
from the Government forests at moderate rates, there is 
prospect of a fall in the rate of plague mortality. But tk 
prepared tq offer something more than me 
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prove ptain Kemp was not such as to justify his assaulti 
the boy rudely and him to the police station. Although he di 
not deny that the boy’s nose bled, he stooped to defend himself saying that 
the boy had dissembled. He thereby made his conduct. still more repre- 
hensible. He did not éven try to a compromise: with the aggrieved 
rty. The Government encouraged parte stationing a punitive Police 
fumes in Cocanada, Instead of being satisfied with defending himeelf, he 
preferred a complaint against the boy. Stooping to defend himself is as 
unworthy of a man of his position as his belabouring the boy is reprehensible, 
12. The Savitri, for the month of August, referring to the deplorable 
Patriotism condition of India, regrets that the Indians 
| without any regard to their own customs 
mannérs, adopt European modes of dre » eating, etc. The journal 
proceeds to say as follows in two stanzas:—“ There is not a single individual 
among the white men, who would wear a dhovati (under garment) instead of 
trousers, who would put on a turban instead of a hat, and an uttareeyamu 
(upper garment) instead of a coat, and who would leave a lock of hair on 
the top of his head without cropping it. Such must be the love for one’s 
own customs. Do we find that virtue among our men? Why should they 
roam over the country to hold meetings for the welfare of the country? Of 
what use is their learning? The Englishman would endure even the heat 
of the sun but would never c e his dress. On the other hand, our op 
would adopt any nasty thing.” The paper enumerates three causes for the 
impoverished condition of the country. They are: (1) the export of the 
whole produce of this country by foreigners to their own land; (2) the sale 
by them in this country of the articles manufactured from the produce so 
taken from this country ; and (3) the incapacity of the Indians to manufacture 
suitable articles from their own produce. Observing that foreigners with 
a view to crush the Indiam manufactures sell their articles very cheap, it 
remarks that the industries having thereby Jecayed, the Indians are immersed 
in poverty. So, in order to free themselves from the clutches of poverty’, 
they have to revive-their own industries and boycott foreign articles. 


13. The Andhraprakasika, of = , Ist August, — mage’ some mee i ARDERASDARAGHEA, 
nr ! under the impression that, in the view of the aug. sist, 1907. 
a ee Anstedadian pape the blood and life ofan 
Englishman are more valuable than those of a native, and remarks that the 
punishments awarded in courts also help people to draw the same inference. 


14, A correspondent to the Kistnapatrika, of the lst September, writes 

’ thus :—Mr. B. Narayana Rao delivered a lecture 

Masalipstam ee last week in Robertsonpet on the impoverished 
-condition of India. He remarked that the present system of education in 
India was detrimental to the’ ess of the country, and surmised that the 
‘way to remove this wretched ition lay in encouraging Swadeshi articles, 
ing trade and commerce. Mr. A. 


ectures, travelling 800 miles. 
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ple are using them for ) 

me therefore flooded with f 
This country being deprived 
that the English transact their Ww 
shillings (?)” Now the Government have int 
are, of course, glad they are light, but we fear 
notes and nickel coins only will be in use in 


Our readers ma ess the objec 
ae i while they v 
their country. They know that since they wi 


currency notes in order to . 
| the 


the nickel coin into our country, 


can order that pieces of tiles too should be accepted as 
that the voiceless Hindus would accept them as current 
will be freed from these difficulties only when the 
position and when they, like the English, enjoy p 
whether this metal (nickel), which has been coined into 
be coined into rupees also ‘at some future time. - 


16. The same paper writes thus :—When His 
_.. Of Wales visited this 

“Are we accusing the British ple as well as the Na ee 
Government P’ . their respect for him by disposing of even the 
ith’ (marriage-token) worn by their wives for the purpose of according royal 
reception to him, thereby displaying their loyalty. Are the English people 
no mind to do us good 
part rbitrary power, taking 
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e adopted to eke out our livelihood, it is pronounced 
considered treasonable to say that, unless we once 2 
independence which was granted by God and which we~ 
not satisfied with the English when they declare they 
good things for us. After quoting the opinions o 
Thackeray on the system of administration in In 
say that the Indians are not charging the Gove 
unnecessarily, but are simply echoing the opi: 
foreign critics such as Messrs. Hyndman.and Ki 
even a single word of their own. This is the’ 
“Yes” to the question, “ Are we accusing the 
editors of Anglo-Indian papers and their cor 
difficulties to the rulers by chargin 
chief cause for the unrest in + 
really desire to secure the | 
exercise arbitrary power in fi 


ne 


punish 
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asika, Is ‘the 81st August, writes as follows sor As 

ee he administration becomes more and- more 
Administration of the country. Cr46] the editors of newspapers und patriots 
should regard prisons as backyards of their houses. Unless they get over 
that trouble too, they will not be happy and the country cannot attain 


prosperity.” cen | : 
19. Referring to His Excellency the Governor’s visit to South Canara 
. | In October next, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 
, His Excellency the Governor's ist September, observes that the object of the 
visit to Hout Conare. : - Governor’s visit to all the outlying districts in 
his province is primarily to obtain personal knowledge of the condition of 
the people. But it is unfortunate that the little time the Governor has at his 
dis during his short stay in the district is almost wholly taken up by 
grand receptions, garden parties and various shows, so that these visits, in fact 
ord little opportunity to observe the actual condition of the masses in th 
everyday life. ‘Ihe ryots are groaning under the burden of taxation and of 
stringent forest laws, while the labouring classes suffer grea ships’ on 
account of thé increase in the price of foodstuffs, and fearful epidemics 
such as plague and cholera add to the affliction. But these groans can 
hardly be heard above the sonorous music of the band. It is regrettable that 
-of late years the provincial tours of the Governors are no more than meré 
ceremonial visits and occasions for rejoicing. 
20. The same paper, in the course of showing that many of the reforms 
and relief measures which have at present to be 
The proportion between reve- withheld for want of funds could be proceeded 
nue and expenditure, with without any enhancement of taxatio 
observes :—The military expenditure, which forms 44 per cent. of the tota 
revenue, is admi xs fl of all proportion to the annual income of the Gov- 
ernment of India has been declared even by Mr. O’Connor (the Director- 
f Statisti poe ee ratepayers. 
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plague shed at Tellicherry from 
its present site. many 
plague shed at. Kokappuram, a pla 
He deal te that, in consideration of the 
will do well to select another place, in t 
local magnates. A recent occurrence in 
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to the removal of a Mappilla patient to the present s 
in point. i! 
Moxusi-1-Daxuay, 22. The Mukhbir-i-Dakhan, of the 4th | Opry 
Madras . : ae, @ 
Sept. 4th, 1907, ; appointment of Mr. Gupta and Na: 
Appointment of two Indians 4} Mulk to the In¢ 1» Council, says no better 
to the India Council. appointment could have been made. The 
reason why Hindus and Hindu age are displeased with the toma 
is that Mr. Gupta and the Nawab do not sympathise with the Bengali 
restlessness. 3 | erate 


Mateos. hotms, 23. The Naier-1-Asifi, of the 5th September, in an article, says at last 
Sept. bth, 1907. 3 the promises of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
The new acheme for the better- of Stato have appeared in the shape of 1 

mat 7 . ecg tae of the scheme. — The Government of India have sent 

Pee nig a communication to all Local Governments 

containing proposals for the appointment of Imperial and Provincial 

Advisory Councils and for the improvement of Legislative Councils to defend 

the rights of the people. The scheme is undoubtedly reasonable and bene- 

ficial, but it has not afforded satisfaction to all people alike. In spite of 

repeated exertions on the part of Government to better the condition of the 
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people, the avaricious are not satisfied. Their wish is that the British should 
have no connection with the administration of the country or only a nominal 
one. This is impossible. To Mussalmans the British rule is a.blessing, for 
the British are capable and just. This is why Mussalmans hold aloof from 
any movement against Government. The present scheme protects the rights 
of the Mussalmans, which had been ignored, as well as those of zamindars. 
It is not known why some of the Hindu papers object to the scheme. 
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Kenata Parana, 
Calicut, 
Bept. 7th, 1907. 
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nered India through the Indians. The Sepoy 
Mutiny uelled with the aid of the Indians. The Government 
of India the Indians only. T'wo-thirds of the 


the 


Inf. lf they rule India as a conquered land, they will lose heavily and 
ruin themselves in the attempt. Therefore, let the British Government treat 
the Indians as men like themselves and rule them as it rules its own people 
in Great Britain, then all danger to either ny will vanish. Such a policy 
will result in the happiness and prosperity of all concerned. 


26. The same paper observes :—Through ill-luck Lala Lajpat Rai has 
Lala Lajpat Rai. now incurred the displeasure of the Government 

aa “and has been deported from his native land. 

The English papers have been prattling all sorts of things about him. If 


an elephant saaveg itself in mire, even a frog acquires co to attack 


it! A sign from Lala Lajpat Rai would rouse the whole of the Punjab. 
Lajpat’s wealth, influence and capacity were all dead against the policy of 
e present Government. He tried to impart manliness to the inhabitants of 
) Punjab. He taught to the common people his high idea that they should 
seek to obtain everything they needed by their unaided efforts. ‘The Gov- 
ernment has treated such a man as an enemy and d him without any 
inquiry whatever. This was deliberately done for obstructing the current 
of nationalism in India. This is not the first act of the kind. The 
inning was made when the world-famed Mr. Tilak was imprisoned. 
at’s deportation is only the sequel of it. Who can say that this is 


it ? 


27. The Tanjaijana Nesan, of the Sist August, says :—It is the clear Tamsassaxa Nesax, 
The cause of the present eee that = oy Re. Aug. 81st, 1907. 
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SwavsesaMiTRaN, 


Madras, 
Sept. 3nd, 1907. 


(5) ‘the exclusion of foreign articl 

It is the duty of the Indians to try to 
ment of their folly in thinking that these r f 
will bring great ‘esis on them. It is very. 
diffoulties which block our progress. We sh 
prisonment to be Indra’s world and Indra’s palace anc 
our country without any sense of humiliation in doing: 
ted zeal. Then alone will our country attain a high j 


98. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd September, 


of the Ad 
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Legislative Councils is that the different classes 
of the people should be able to hase snags | their 
tatives ‘De 
Government. This is clearly stated in the recent Resoln ion of the 
ment of India. The r princes, zamindars, merchants end ‘men of tho 
learned profession like vakils will sit in the Councils in larger numbers than 
now and express their views in eloquent speeches. | But ‘they are to be 
overpowered by the official majority. When the reforms are carried out, 
legislation, expenditure and taxation will rest solely with the Government ; 
and if a difference of opinion arise between the Government und the 
representatives of the people, the latter will be powerless to carry out their 
opinions and will thus suffer disappointment. The budget de takes 
place once a year in the Legislative Councils, According to the present 
system the debate lasts for one day. Even supposing that it lasts for three 
or four days as in the proposed scheme, there will be only a larger number of 
opremnee by the popular representatives ; but it will not be sgiteahent on the 
ernment to carry out their views. "Means ‘are not ut present wanting 
whereby the Government may very easily inform itself of the views of the 
eople. There are newspapers and public bodies, such as the Mahajana 
abha, and individual leaders also frequently render good advice. Iti hg not 
our complaint that the Government has no means of knowing what the people 
desire. Our grievance is that, in spite of the existence of these moans and in 
spite of the Government knowing ereby the opinions of the people, it dis- 
regards these opinions. It is asserted in the Resolution referret to shove that 
it is not possible for two bodies to control the administration. By all — 
let the British authorities rule. But the Congress and the leaders 
people say that there should be some control over na ‘authorities, 80 that 
they may rule in accordance with the opinions of ple. In 
lative Councils, the representatives of the people Bw ajority, 
and that majority should prevail. If the Governor-General should be of 
opinion that the adoption of the views of that: 
the administration, let him be empowered to overrule 
to the obligation of giving his reasons for so doing. 
suggested and contended for by the Congress for a long tim 
now projected will -confer no new benefit. It does not appear’ 
Government contemplates such athing. The real ot yject: of these s 
reforms seems to be to curb the influence now possessed by th 
classes by the introduction side by side with them of other el 
will be possible for the Government to throw ni? the ypiniot 
Mr. Gokhale by winning to its own side, by temptat 
Muhammadan representatives, the zamin 
object that the Resolution. has been ineued. 
or put down the existing unrest? = 


urther, their ignorance and want of sympathy servo to distort t 
ut situation to their mental vision. That is the reason why of late the 
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_ Though it is admitted 

British rule, we Indians 

y India were governed with good intentions as America 

islands belonging to it, India would be much more 

if and prosperous than she now is, and would be enjoying higher 

rights and privileges. The United States of America took charge of 

ippine Islands with liberal and philanthropic motives . . . . 

t ion that the Indians are unfit for self-government, who are 

Those who are benefited by the dependence of India. 

It is an old cry. When of old the middle classes in England endeavoured-to 

come to the forefront, this same ery was raised. When the artizans in the 
large towns and the inhabitants of rural tracts made a similar endeavour, 

same cry arose. Now it is raised against women aspiring to political r. 

It will be readily seen from every one of these instances that the cry 

roceeds from such as are or would be unwilling to part with the power that 

they possess. mpm ‘foreigners who have closely observed the social 

condition of our land have never considered the differences of races and 

religions to be real obstacles to the growth of nationalism among us. 


30. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd oe r, ears aa ays : - of 

the people of India and their 
The Gevsennems Weaning. tae phe ey become a nation like the British, 
a ee the Germans, the Japanese and others have 
been devoloping on account of various causes, such as the efforts of the 
minor bodies, the common subjection to the Government 

of nd, the common use of the English language, and the beneficent and 
even the evil acts of the English rulers. The heavy sentences awarded to 
the conductors of the Puajabee and the subjection of the Indians by the 
‘ English Magistrates in Calcutta and Cocanada to awful penalties have served 
to remove much ill-feeling between the different classes among us and to 
impart union to us. Is this result to the liking of our rulers? Or do they 
intend to break the union? For some time they used to say that they would 
be pleased with and feel proud of dich © Sele! . ‘They have now ceased to 
say so. Lord Minto, Mr. Morley and other responsible members of the 
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country’s history we read, we cannot but be impressed with the view that the 
regeneration of a country rests on the enthusiasm of young men. The hidden 
wealth of a country consists solely of the continuity of effort, excellence of 
ideals, self-sacrifice, noble aspiration and enthusiasm. = == 
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ry stude the matter 
“of attainin ce for the mother,” and 
was comm eitied by Government, this mdeavours to become the 
‘‘ Black Hunter” of Nellore. a 


33, A correspondent of the same paper writes as follows :—On the 20th 
Tur 17a, © August, an association under the name of 
‘Turupn Tallu” news. 


Vénugopala Samajam was established in this 
village, and under the Chairmanship of Mr. Chennaipragada Kanakachalam, 
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a lecture on “Union” was delivered. A night school was intended to be 
started under the auspices of this Samajam. It was resolved also to get 


newspapers and to organise weekly meetings for the purpose of explaining 
the contents of the papers to the masses. 


Zajabmendy, 
Au 80th, 1 07. : | ; t xth Form in the 
, « Taylor High School, Narasa- Taylor eae 1, d } | pur, was turned 
pur | out by the Police on the prize distribution, day 
and thereupon some five hundred pupils left the school in a body, is very 
glad to note that school boys made up their minds to maintain their self- 
respect. If they should be sinilarly resolute in everythin; do every act 
which they conscientiously deem good, ,the misfortune « _ will soon 
disappear. er ee pa 

35. The same paper rely tas to by socidens in which a Ei 

a : : Ri & Ol > years. OF age sa’ 

7 shooting accident. his aistakas oxpresse 
the assistance possible to the injured boy 
calamity overtaking the people, who, in the 
have had recourse to unconstitutional means o 
him, As Dr. Kemp deliberately assaulted a 
history of a greatevent.. oe 
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ution is now totally 


with it a larger number of 

of things makes clear at least one fact, nat } 
British administration has given rise to extreme discontent among all clas 
a The imprisonment of a thousand or even a | i thousand persons 

ill not make the present methods of Government more acceptable, nor will 
it be possible to deport or imprison all those that are hostile to the present 
system. Hence coercive measures are bound to fail. Therefore it is 

t a Government anxious to keep up its bs pea to secure the lo 
of its subjects should not go against the wi the educated classes. 


ERRATA. 


On page 407 of the Report, in line 19 of the article numbered 11, 


** time ” 1s a misprint for “ tune.” 
On page 416, in line 10 of the article numbered 39, “shown” is a 
misprint for “‘ sown.” 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


I].—Home Apmomsrrarion. 
(k) General. 


Tux 1. v1aw Parazor, 1. The following leader appears in the Indian Patriot, of the 30th 


advras, 


Aug. 30th, 1907. 


eae :—‘The reform of the islative 
Reform of the Legislative (Qoyncils, with all its incidental details, as set 
Councils. forth in the Government of India’s letter, 
presents a very complex problem, The complexity is increased by the various 
novel principles of representation proposed to be introduced into the scheme 
of our Councils. When the Indian Councils Act of 1892 was introduced, 
Mr. Gladstone said that he did not expect large and imposing results to be 
produced by it. The proposed reform, however, presents an imposing 
appearance, though we apprehend the result may not be equally imposing. 


« * * * 7 


‘‘The distinction between small and large landowners which the scheme 
involves naturally raises the question of the relative importance of the two 
classes. The single member now elected and to be hereafter elected by the 
Provincial Council will have to represent not only the ordinary landed classes, 
but all other interests in the country; and the question naturally arises 
whether the larger landowners are, by their number, interests and influence, 
entitled to the same measure of representation as all the other interests put 
together. Where is, for example, the representation of trades, occupations 
and interests which are indicated in connection with the Provincial Councils ? 
Are all these in a province to be content with a common representative as 
against the separate representative of the larger landowners? What is the 
total amount of’ revenue paid by the immense middle class population, and 
what is the amount paid by the larger landowners? It ma all well to 
set up the larger landowners as a counterpoise to the large middle and lower 
middle classes, but there must be some just and equitable apportionment of 
the respective claims of both to separate representation. The people most 
affected by administration and legislation are the middle classes; they are 
the people who frequently experience the rigors of the revenue system, of the 
operation of the general and local laws, of the administration of Police, Abkéri 
and Forest Departments. The larger landowners are mostly men who live 
upon the rent which others provide for them; they are the least active 
members of society; they play nv part in the public life of the country; 
they are not patrons of art or literature ; they are not even distinguished for 
work of a charitable and philanthropic nature. On what ground can they 
be assigned an equal importance with all the other classes of the people put 
together in the matter of representation in the Supreme Legislature of the 
country? What is the service they render to the State ? Do they fill any 
honorary offices? Do they serve as Honorary Magistrates, as Municipal 
‘Commissioners, as Jurors and Assessors? What other service do they do to the 
country or the Government? Are they to be accorded an equal importance 
with all the rest of the population, merely because they stand apart from 
public and political life, and stand behind the official classes as well-born 
sycophants? If we closely examine their claims, it will be found to depend 
essentially on this, and by no means upon interests, importance or public 
usefulness. There are doubles exceptions ; but we speak of them generally 


here. 
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The same paper continues :—‘ It is far from. our desit é to withhold 
either from Mr. Morley or the Government of India the credit that may 
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is come to broaden the base of the Government, 
legitimate disc mn @ policy of ‘ 

Referring to the Queen’s Proclamation, the Government of India observe: 
‘The Government of India recognise the essential justice of the claim 
that is put forward, and they are convinced that it is possible, without 
neglecting the other interests and obligations involved, to move gradually 
forward towards the fulfilment, in no grudging spirit, of a pledge which the 
peoples of India are entitled to regard as inviolable.’ The entire question 
is how far the proposals embodied in the letter of the Government of India 
conforin to the spirit of the observation we have quoted above. The time 
‘s coine for the Government to begin to translate words into acts, and any 
expectation on their part that words will satisfy the people is foredoomed to 
failure. A great step in advance has to be taken in bridging the gulf 
between the rulers and the ruled, and if pew are not ‘actuated by honest 
intentions of doing so, the impression on the public mind will be unfortunate, 
Judged by their own admission that the Government intend to move towards 
the fulfilment of the Proclamation, is there irrefutable evidence of it in the 
proposed reforms? ‘To us it appears that it is sadly deficient and plainly 
unconvincing. 

“Tf the Government of India had been really of the opinion they 
express, we should have seen proposals of reform, not of a halting and dubious 
nature, but of reforms of an epoch-making character. We do not mean of 
course that they should forthwith transfer the Government of the country 
to a democratic assembly. But we should have expected a courageous and 
notable departure from the existing state of affairs in several directions. In 
the first place we should have seen the abolition of all distinctions, legal or 
otherwise, between an Indian and a European in any respect whatsoever. 
There should be absolutely no difference between the two, and they should 
be both subject to the same legal provisions and obligations, and enjoy the 
same privileges. Equality of nanny should have been held out to 
both, and in the recruitment of the public service, in the opportunities for 
promotion, in facilities for obtaining leave and allowance, in fact in regard 
to everything that may affect an official or non-official, there ought to be no .. 
difference between Indians and Europeans. Color must cease to be either a 
qualification or disqualification and no special exemptions ought to be counte- 
nanced at all. This is not asking for the establishment of a democracy in 
India, and so long as invidiousness is not abolished and equality of opportunity 
established, it is useless to hope that discontent of a serious and dangerous 
type will cease to grow inthe country. It is not simply the rule of Magland, 
4 loreign country, over India, but it is a lips rule that makes distinctions 
between one ¢lass and another that furnishes the real material for discontent, 
and not to perceive this is to be wilfully blind. 


‘‘ Another important matter which, if not mended, will continue to be 
‘@ potent cause of discontent is forcing upon India the free trade policy of 
England. This has been admitted to be sacrificing the interests of a voiceless 
and subjugated country to the commercial lust of British millowners and 
nee proprietors. Ihe commercial policy of India ought not to be dictated 
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and the whole saa should not be kept practically as & continent of eooli 
Along with these, administrative reforms of an urgent, crying kind, like th 
separation of judicial and executive functions, should be carried out 
delay. It is age reforms of this kind that will reall ‘y 
and produce the conviction in the public mind that En 
says in regard to India. To give up these substant 
to stay the growing tide of popular disaffection by the 
ewgaw like the Council of Notables and by solemnly emphasising 
or sectional representation, ia a country whose ¢urse is sectional difference, 
in the Supreme and Provincial Councils in all of which the real power of the 
eople is nil, is despising the forces that are at work. An ounce of reality is 
better than a ton of fiction, and fiction can never overcome facts. If Indi 
discontent is a fact, as the Government of India are epared to admit, then it 
can be met only by substantial reforms and not by a fictitions show of reform.” 


Tas Weer Coser The West Coast Spectator, of the 4th September, publishes the followi 
es leader :-—“* As we said in our last issue the proposed reform of the Imperi 
Rept. 4th, 1907. Tegislative Council materially serves the notables and the monied 
and ignores the principle of popular representation both on the Imperial 

Provincial Councils. Only seven seats, one for each province, are the bones 

that are thrown out to the great middle class and the masses, and they are to 

be satisfied with their present lot. The chief gainers by the pro reform 

are the landowners who get seven seats, and the Muhammadans who get 

exclusively to themselves four seats in addition to those gi get 

ief. How 


Pens and to try 
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through the door of election. One seat is reserved for a Ruling 
a Native Ruler will be of use in the deliberations of matters of legislation we 
are not informed, nor are we able to foresee. His position is delicate, he 
would never say nay to the known or implied wishes of the officials, and it 
would be a folly to expect that his presence in the Council will be of any 
substantial benefit beyond voting calmly on the side of the official members. 
Practically the Government of India have divided the people of India into 
three bodies; the notables, the Muhammadans, and others including the 
Hindus and the several other classes. The two former sections are shown 
greater favour and their interests are safeguarded with extreme solicitude, 
and on the other hand the Hindus and other numerous classes are severely 
left alone to look after themselves and be satisfied with the seats they might 
et through nomination by the non-official members of the Provincial 
Sounalie which, by the way, are to return only seven persons to the 
Imperial Council. We have no quarrel with the Viceroy for reserving seats. 
for the Islams; but the undue partiality shown to the aristocratic class is. 
unjustifiable. 


i * * * @ 


‘We are afraid we cannot find our way to congratulate the Govern- 
ment on their reform proposals; and we think it is our duty to point out the 
disadvantages of the scheme and the evils of class representation. The 
Government themselves admit that the time has come to broaden the basis 
of good Government in this country, and recognise the justice of the claim 
put forward by the.educated people and ‘they are convinced that it is 
possible, without neglecting the other interests and obligations involved, to- 
move gradually forward towards the fulfilment, in no grudging spirit, of a 
pledge (the Queen’s Proclamation) which the people of India are entitled to- 
regard as inviolable.’ The spirit and the policy just enunciated do not seem 
to be in accordance with the policy proposed to be adopted in connection 
with the expansion of the Cnineiias and we earnestly hope that the Gov- 
ernment will shape the reform in such a way as to satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the people the justice of which they. cKnov rled eo 
manner in which we are sought to be represented on the: Imperial Council is’ 
too disheartening, too unjust.. The most influential, the most enlighte 
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ve classes and sects can ot slaty ng only genuine reforme 

into her cndonce thera nation rhiel frasofioos in baronial edifices and 

tellated as. but ttages and is not represented by high-born 
erving nonentities.” 


The Muslim ‘Patriot, “of the ‘fth September, remarks:—“ . . . ,Tm ese Parasen, 
old‘ ly vary re the value of the cies thus Bept. 6th, 1907. 
That school of Indian Politics which has condemned the Council 
otables ever since its formation was foreshadowed by Mr. Morley 
in his budget speech will certainly run down the Advisory Councils about to 
be inaugurated. But we’ believe that the confidence sought to be placed in 
ed aristoorecy, whose stake im the Pree is undoubtedly ana will 
y smooth and easy. “tt is, 
= oS i ea sae 
their ce among t ma ou 
their tt ar ape a — — ects of the British Crown in the 
same Ca may not y be consid derogatory to t eir prestige an 
dignity. The peieaipien on which the Legislative Councils are enlarged will 
be subjected to a good deal of criticism in —e uarters. ‘The selection of 
members to represent the landed aristocracy and the other great interests in 
the lard will be regerded as intended to counterpoise the influence of the 
so-called educated elasses. . But as education has permeated all sections of the 
people and enlightened gentlemen are found even among our landholders, 
capstaiiolae and captains of industry who aspire to take a prominent part in 
the administration of the country, the criticism of the class most adversely 
affected by the proposed reforms loses its value altogether. It is a decided 
improvement in the representative institutions in India that instead of one 
class being permitted to advocate the claims of another class, proposals are 
made to secure a direct and personal representation of as many classes as 
possitile and all right-minded people will support the proposed reforms as a 
stinct step forward. But here again, the inclusion of a Ruling Chief in the 
Imperial Legislative Council seems objectionable even apart from the point 
of view which concerns his prestige. Kulers of Native States are not directly 
affected by the acts of the Indian Legislature and it is not clear why tliese 
should be consulted in legis} pporubin for ion ti Majesty’s subjects in British India. 
We are thankful that the p e of class representation for the recognition 
of which the Mussalman tampalis has been agitating for years past has at 
last been accepted Y the Government of India. 


® * * @ 


The West Coast § sicinier ae the 7th September, contains the following Tun Weer Coase 
leader :—* It is most u fortunate that in the scheme of reform announced b Caliout, 
the Government of India, : represet tation of castes, creeds and sects is preferr Sept. 7th, 1907. 
This is one of the most serious defects of the scheme. While the eaders,of 
Indian society are bravely Sighting caste and sectarian prejudices which act 
asa bar to our national _ the Government have come forward to 
Whet ose. ail ré nce tig t in all conscience to discourage. 

‘amen att pt i direction of class representation is 
y of thowsands of sects 


in the Cag Comal end =i aout 
such a system of ition.” “149 
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the problem of Indian administration. It 

ment to create a homogeneous political comm 

towards subduing the differences arising from 

The desire of the Government of India to give a ir repres¢ 

various communities and interests is praiseworthy ; but, we think, ¢ 

scheme will only defeat the ends t have in view for reasons ¥ are 
plain indeed. Thisdesire can be fulfilled only by extending the electorate to 
a larger number of people. Let the franchise be extended to every man of 
certain property or educational qualifications and specified interests. Under 
the present state of things in India, the dictum of the Government of India 
that a man of a particular caste or sect should be elected by that particular 
caste or sect can have no political or administrative significance, and it 
prevents men of acknowledged merits and ability from being returned to 
the Councils. : 


* # * & * 9? 


Tux Cocmms Aneve, The Cochin Argus, of the 7th September, writes:—“, . , a It is 
Sept. 7th, i907. not desirable in any country that any one class should monopolise the 
privilege of representing all classes, and such @ monopoly is undesirable and 
even dangerous in a country like India, where the caste system makes for 

constant and often bitter conflict between different sections of the population. 

The educated middle class, by reason of the position they occupy in the body 

politic, have secured much real power to themselves, and they will, therefore, 
resent the action of the Government of India in endeavouring to destroy an. 

undesirable monopoly. Most other classes of the community, on the other 

hand, will look forward eagerly to the coming changes, which will give them 

a distinct status and an importance, corresponding to their social and material 

place, in the body politic. They will welcome a policy which makes allow- 

ance for the fact that they have a more important stake in the land than the 

lawyer class. As regards the Advisory Councils having no powers to exercise, 

this is more than counterbalanced by the fact that their members will be 

invited and encouraged, whenever occasion arises, to ventilate their views 

freely and help thereby in shaping the measures of the Government. 


‘Those who see nothing bat an empty sham in the propoged numerical 
strengthening of the Legislative Councils would seem to ignore the fact that, 
despite their present restricted constitution, these bodies have done much 
useful work since they were expanded to their present limits. By the 
exercise of the valuable privilege of interpellation, the non-official members 
have been instrumental in checking many administrative abuses, in exercising 
a silent influence upon officials of perverse tendencies, and in opportunely 
and usefully acquainting the Government with the real wishes feelings 
and interests of the people in respect of administrative acts and measures 
that had been decided upon without first sufficiently taking the public into 
confidence. Useful as the Councils are, there can be no doubt that their 
usefulness is much impaired in the on gy we have enumerated, by reason 
of the fact that one member is expected to represent a vast area, with only 
a small corner of which he is intimately acquainted and with the interests of 
the rest of which he can naturally have but a superficial and fleeting concern. 
There is also the disadvantage that, owing to want of local experience, he is 
liable to play unconsciously into the hands of local wire-pullers, bent upon 
protecting vested interests as against those of the general community. By 
enhancing the number of the non-official seats, the Goverainent would, there- 
fore, decidedly enlarge the privilege of representation oad do away with 
such anomalies as a man who has had all his experience in Malabar or South 
Canara standing forward as the representative of such typically different 
district as, say, Trichinopoly. | Se ae ae 

“As regards the changes it is proposed to introduce in the character. 
of the budget debates, nothing very definite is stated in the Government of 
India’s letter except that, under the proposed constitution, the budget will. be 
subjected to a preliminary and Leterme! Alanna before the formal debate. 
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The Wednesday Review, of the 11th September, writes as follows :— 
 Goming to the details of the scheme, we are afraid that aimost every one of 
them is based upon a misapprehension of what is required. The Imperial 
Advisory Council in spite of the imposing designation strikes us as a grand 
joke. 


seh a big stride is not 


¥ * i * & 


‘We suppose the Government are aware that before a reform is 
contemplated or introduced it is incumbent on them to ascertain if the 
reform is necessary and called for. It is risky to venture gn experiments 
without at least a moral certainty that they would lead to some tangible 
result. In the first place no wish has been expressed either by the chiefs and 
other notables or by the — at large fora council of the kind proposed. 
We are not sure if the people would choose to leave their interests in the 
hands of Ruling Chiefs and ‘ territorial magnates’ in preference to leaders 
who will always maintain their independence in their representations to the 
Government and who are indifferent to frowns and favours alike. Nor do 
we think that the notables will care to make any representation which they 
believe will not be to the taste of the authorities. The Ruling Chiefs have 
their own affairs to look to and interests to safeguard against a possible 
encroachment by the Paramount Power and they are not likely to add to 
their cares and worry by the thankless task which is sought to be imposed 
upon them. They have enough to keep them engaged in their own territories, 
and the prospect of being summoned to Simla at any time in the year either 
individually or collectively to go through the embarrassing ordeal of a free 
expression of their opinions on a particular subject, which may not be heeded 
to after all, is by no means cheering. In the second place, to be frank 
though a little strong, no one with asense of self-respect, least of all an Indian 
prince with proved traditions to his credit whose word is obeyed as law in 
his kingdom, will ever care to offer his advice when he knows that it need 
not be taken and call himself a member of a council with no definite duties 
to do and with no legislative recognition of its existence. 


% * & % | % 


‘The Government believe that the moment the council is brought into 
being, the Indiay will write jinis to his political aspirations and feel profoundly 
grateful to them for such a stroke of administrative policy. Neither to the 
Government, nor to the people, the Advisory Council will prove of any help, 
while it will be a constant source of embarrassment and irritation to the 
members composing it. From its very inception it is bound to be a failure. 
Of the several reforms proposed the Imperial Advisory Council appears to us 


to be the crudest and most impracticable. It may serve for ornament but 
never for use.” ) | 


2. The Malabar Daily News and the Trivandrum teres of the 5th 

A situmbiiva’te September, contains the following leader :— 
= nga. = ,... Babu Bipin puts forward the 
extraordinary claim that he is not morally bound to assist the cause of law 
and order by giving evidence when cited as a witness, and his action in 


standing mute has already begun to find imitators. There is now & move- 
ment for boycotting the Law Courts and setting up popular tribunals, and 


& 


Tus Wapwespar 
: . 


Trie 
Sept. 11th, 1907. 
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presiding Judge, and several other Bengalis 


of this tri was to have been pronounced last week, | 
* * ; 


* * }  £ 
“The suggestion of the Englishman that there should be a wholesale 
deportation of the seditionist Ber and that these should be treated, not as 
political prisoners, but as rebels does not, in our opinion, deserve very serious 
consideration at this stage, though its adoption may be forced upon the 
Government sooner or later in the event of a further spread of the present 
dangerous movement. It is highly necessary, however, that a sterner policy 
should be adopted in place of the present one of short fits of re iveness 
with protracted intervals of unmasterly inactivity. For months past, the 
most dangerous element in the public life of the Province has been Mr. Pal, 
and the undue forbearance with which this undoubtedly able and influential 
demagogue has been treated by the Government has put a most heavy strain 
on the faith of most of usin the wisdom and foresight of the Government. 
Months ago, this popular leader ought to have been muzzled, and along with 
him, certain well-known disciples of his, who have be grosses. helped to 
spread his dangerous political propaganda. Mr. Pal may be genuine and 
may be animated by none other than purely patriotic motives, but his 
political methods are manifestly subversive of British Indian Administration. 
To those who are able to peer into the future so far as the future is visible 
in the light of the present and the past, it must also be manifest that his 
political methods can cause only deplorably grave harm to his own country, 
which stands in need of emancipation not from a foreign yoke, but from the 
moral and mental unfitness of its people to work out their own destiny. Men 
like Mr. Pal would, of course, indignantly repudiate this charge of unfitness, 
but to those who are not so blind that they cannot see, there is superabundant 
evidence to be found in support of the charge wherever one travels in the 
Peninsula, from the Frontier Province, with its wild warlike tribes, down to | 
the South, where caste clashes with caste and slavery is still a living reality. 


© * & @* 


Tas Mowawmanas, 3. The Muhammadan, of the hip (Pty has the — leader :— 
t. 9th, 1907. ; ips don’t always go straight nor is the 
se Toe hagey 9¢ ange hicetaiie always first’ in at * t. The 
position is yet again illustrated by what has happened re the appointment of 
two Indian members—a Muhammadan and a Hindu—to that reverend body, 
the India Council. The tipsters, though tipping trippingly on the tongue, 
regardless of the sage injunction don’t forecast except you know, have ti 
in vain. As to the Muhamimadan nominee, it is neither Mr. Ameer Ali 
nor the Aga Khan, but Mr. Syed Hussain Bilgrami, and, as to the Hindu, 
it is neither Mr. Dutt, c.1.2., nor Mr. Madhava Rao, Diwan of! Mysore, but 
Mr. Gupta. Though we did express preference for Mr. Ameer Ali, we are 
quite satisfied with things as they have, turned out rding the step taken 
as an addition of a fifth wheel to a coach the demolition of which has been 
often clamoured for. But if regarded as not valuable per se still we accept it 
as an earnest of beyonds yet to be tentatively attained. Policy in India 
can’t be made up of sudden intuitions, recklessly translated into ice. 
It is idle to’ impugn the good faith of Mr. Morley as is being done by that 
inconsiderable group of critics determined to be pleased with nothing and, 
therefore, to be regarded not as pioneers but as icaders. One of these 
captious ones says Mr. Gupta is an official of the officials and sure to trail his 
beaver-plume on the ground to authority, rather than sturdily, quaker-like 
clap his broadbrim firmly on his :head; and as to our representative, that 
though a strong man he is too fond of ease to show flight or words to that 
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effect. 


_. * We have always deprecated the inclusion of Ruli ‘Chiefs even in an. 
Imperial Advisory Council. We may somewhat modify our opinion now 
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VI—Miscetnaxzovs, 


J. Writing on the fitness of Indians to rule themselves, G. Subba Rao, 


a correspondent to the West ‘cast Spectator, of 

The fitness of Indians to rule the 7th September, remarks as pest iad 

themselves. aos * . . . «| You may say all this with all 

the vehemence you can command and cite authorities in support; but you 
will never convince. ‘The only way to convince is to show concrete results. 

‘| am afraid we are not fully convinced ourselves. Do we not daily 

see so many evidences of our national unworthiness? Here are a few casual 

things for you: | 

(1) A Hindu Judge or Collector bowing humbly before a junior 
Civilian or uncovenanted man. : . 

‘¢(2) An elected member of the Legislative Council caring only to 
set his people at ease by asking a few interpellations, and for the rest to be 
jo-hukum to the Sahibs. 

(3) Two men trying each. to start a high school and anxious by 
hook or by crook to get ‘ recognition’, while, if they really cared to educate 
the people, they could defy recognition and educational codes. 

*©(4) Our general subservience and lack of spirit. 

‘¢(5) The apathy of our educated and better classes to the depressed 
and suffering masses. And so on and so forth. 


‘‘ These are facts, not to be blinked or denied. And when we meditate 
on them, we ask ourselves, are we fit for anything better than political 
servitude ? : 

‘‘ Shall we think on these things, or shall we not ? 

‘‘We shall ; because by so doiny we shall strive to overcome our failings. 

“No, we shall not; for, Mr. Morley and the rest of them are doing 
that for us. They are constantly telling us that we could not get on ourselves 
for a week. Let us put forth our thought another way. Let us rather 
intensely work ourselves into the conviction that these evils and failings are 
maya, and cannot exist. They are not real. 

ee 4 * a ae 
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favourable impression of their superior education and comn 
language. But ifthere are rea y such accomplished men 
families, they need not hide their light under a bushel in India, 
themselves useful to Government in many ways. Yet the writer under notice 
shows such infinite contempt for men who ‘ can make flowry * and the 
secret of his contempt is sufficiently made plain when he claims that ‘ though 
English education has made little progress among them (men of his own class) 
they, knowing the real state of the crags can give sound advice to their 
rulers.’ We suppose that in no country do wise rulers go for sound opinion 
to illiterate and ignorant men; and the English rulers of India are not so 
foolish as to think that they can govern: the country better with the advice 
of such men than with the assistance and 7 of the most intelligent 
und the best educated classes. The truth is the men of ‘ ancient famil 
and large estate’ have found out their own insignificance as compared wi 
the educated classes; and the writer, if he expresses his own feelings, shows his 
bitterness and malice against the class with which he and his order cannot cope. 
“<The real representatives of the people’ he says, ‘keep themselves 
aloof from agitation’ Why? Because they are admittedly beokward in 
education and therefore unfit to take part in public life. If they are the real 
representatives of the people, why not they play their role as such, and thus 
render help to the Government, instead of writing private letters to England ? 


a * » * * 


“The writer says ‘as matters stand at present, no one can expect to be a 
member of the Councils unless he is backed by the Congress party, and no 
one is supported by them unless he promises to withdraw his support from 
the Government.’ Now, let us examine this statement. What does it amount 
to? The electorates at present are the District Boards and the Municipalities. 
The former are absolutely official bodies, with members nominated by officials, 
with the Collector as the President, and many of the members themselves are 
the subordinates of the Collector, such as Divisional officers and Tahsildars. 
Why should then the District Boards not confine their election to the classes 
which are particularly loyal to the Government, and why should sag £ allow 
Congressmen to have a monopoly of the Council seatsf The writer himself 
contends that Congressmen have ‘no influence over the masses.’ How has 
it then been possible for them to monopolise the representation of the District 
Boards? Nor are the Municipalities much more independent of official 
influence. Only some of them are elected bodies; the majority are either 
wholly or in great part nominated. ‘Yet they also elect Congressmen. The 
truth is, the class to which the writer belongs has absolutely no influence in | 
the country, but hopes to acquire it by pretending to be the pillars of Gov- 
ernment. This is however a delusion. If they want influence, they must 
acquire it, not by abusing their countrymen, but by making themselves useful 
to them, by serving their interests, by helping the general progress of the 
country. But they have no idea of doing anything ofthe kind. Neither 
have they the capacity. ‘Their lack of education and their inability to make 
speeches are their chief qualifications for participation in public life and 
Legislative Councils. But the people at large hold a different opinion, and 
we presume the Government also will be of the same opinion. The people 


lo not want dumb representatives in the Councils ; and the Government have 
had enough of them to desire to have more. 
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Branvudata, 


Madras, 
* Pept, 14th, 1907. 


Iuprusn Law Gazertts, 
adrae, 
August 1907. 


SwaDEsAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Sept. 6th, 1907. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Pohee. 


6. The Bhanudaya, of the 14th September, referring to the alle 
ee * rioting by students at the Senate H = 
*Fotiee slam. says that the conduct of the police in the 
case against students is unsatisfactory. Unlike, in other parts of India, the 
eople, the authorities, the police and the Magistrates of this Presidency 
Lave hitherto been reputed ior their gentleness. That reputation is now 
being tainted on account of the shortsighted policy of the police. Their 
evidence in the case is not only inconsistent but also “ contains many points 
which go to show that the whole fault lies with the police.” The superior 
olice officers regard the words of uneducated constables as Gospel truths. 


It is feared that such conduct will interfere with public peace and that the 


Presidency of Madras may become another Bengal. If the Government 
really desire to see that no disturbance is caused to -the poople, the paper 
hopes they will regard it as their first duty to keep the police under control. 


(6) Courts. 


7. The Indian Law Gazette, for August, says:—The Empire suggests 

the advisability of giving an allowance to 
jurors serving in the High Court Sessions. 
We cordially support this suggestion, in view of the inconvenience, physical 
and pecuniary, which persons serving as jurors have to undergo. ere 
can be little difficulty in adopting this suggestion, seeing that the income 
of the High Court on the Original Side is great. 


8. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th September, observes :—For some 


time past the Government officials in all parts 
Mr. Clarke one he uname. * India have generally evinced a certain 
dislike of spoons They really think that these schoolboys ure great 
mischief-makers. The words Vande Mataram uttered by the young people 
falls into the ears of the officials like a dart. Even trifling offences on the 
part of the schoolboys loom large in the eyes of the authorities. If they sa 
Vande Mataram, if they but look at an Anglo-Indian, if they do anything in 
order to defend themselves, they are in each case considered to commit 
a crime. If, by mischance, they get implicated in criminal cases, the 
Magistrates have taken a vow, so to speak, to punish them heavily. Of the: 
boys who were charged with having caused disturbance near the Senate 
House in Madras in connection with the recent Educational Exhibition, one 
only has escaped. The two others have been convicted and sentenced to 
ay fines. Mr. Clarke was the Magistrate who tried the cases. In spite of 
is reputation as an impartial administrator of justice, we are constrained to- 
say that in the present instance the sentences passed by him are excessive. 
He gave no credit to the defence witnesses, but based his decision entirely 
upon = —— of the peisepetion witnesses, or rather of one of the: 
prosecution witnesses. Not only has he inflicted heavy punishments upon 
the boys, but he has, in his judgment, hinted that che, teachers in schools. 
train the boys in their charge in Bad ways. Now, if another Magistrate had 
expressed such aN Opinion, we would not have. been struck with it at all. It 
appears that this idea got into the head of Mr. Clarke by reason of the 
® 3 


Payments to jurors. 


j 


ink that 


ep of .Mr. Moberly, late Sessions Judas in Madura 

in regard to the: Indian Mail; and. now we have to write about that of 
Mr. Wood, Addi Sessions Judge ‘in: that place at present. During the 
trial of a sensational .criminal ease last week, Mr. A. Subrahmanya <Aiyar, 
a local First-grade Pleader, seeing that the court-room was much crowded 

was standing on one side, We jare told that for this offence Mr. Wood 
practically imprisoned. tye. plone till the court rose: How brutal should 
a Judge be to punish. pleader of his court inthis manner! We do not think 
that Mr. Wood would have been a Judge at any time previously, Executive 
authorities may be pardoned for.want of patience ; but a man without this 
essential quality cannot be fit for the office of a Judge. Perhaps Mr. Wood 
was, before he became an Additional Sessions Judge, an Assistant Magistrate, 
and the notion of being a Magistrate predominated in his mind even while 
sitting upon the Bench of the Sessions Court. Of course, he has apparently 
discovered hig folly since. But his conduct. is sufficient to support the 
contention that the judicial function should be entirely detached from the 
executive. roe 


(é) Local and Municipal. 


10. The Jndia, of the 7th September, publishes a cartoon . which the 
The plague in India. plague is represented as a monster from whose 
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from three-fourths of a tola to one tola is in no way helpful to the poor 
who can only use paper weighing half a tole. They have WO SEE, OS Ust 
half-anna stamps to their letters. It will bea great boon to such people 
they are allowed to send their lettera weigh: half a tola for 01 
an anna. In that case, the quarter-anna y be ¢ 
altogether or, in their stead, “ pie cards eed be in u “o Ne ie 
Swans, 18. The Swaraj, of the 7th September, says as tollows:—Though 
ele. = : = _ pailways and or have been established 
Sa British rule beneficial in India, they have not been a source of 
to Indians ? benefit to the Indians. The Government 
have given the people such an education as can ever keep them in servility 
and the consequence is that natives who have passed the degree exami- 
nations get only ordinary appointments, while Europeans, though of inferior 
attainments, are given higher Bs gate This is “one of the methods 
of oppression” to check the Indians using their talents in politics. The 
Government prompted by the selfish desire of protecting the trade of their 
own country, inflict punishment, on some plea or other, on Indian patriots 
who work for the advancement of Swadeshi trade. This is “the second 
method of oppression.” The Europeans growing haughty at the idea of the 
Indians pointing out their defects, deport or imprison their educated 
leaders. This is ‘‘the third method of 4 wera Such methods of 
oppression are too numerous to mention. The Government of Sir Arthur 
Lawley is no exception in this respect. The punishment of the gr age ad 
students, the infliction of a punitive Police force on Cocanada, the enqui 
into the riot cases there, the extreme prone 5 awarded to Swadeshi 
traders and the non-institution of criminal proceedings against Dr. Kemp for 
brutally attacking a Brahman boy,—all these are measures of oppression for 
which the Government of Madras is responsible. Although the. eee 
officials oppress us, it may be said that they are thereby simply waking us up 
and inducing us to work with perseverance and boldness to find out means to 
better ourselves. In this way the people are no doubt deriving full advantage 
from the British Government. We hope that they will subject the Indians to 
more oppressions and thereby create in them activity, knowledge, valour, etc. 


14, The same paper says as follows:—In the year 1858, Her Majesty 
« Wented ._,, Empress Victoria had caused to be iad out 
anwod more oppression. a “false story” under the name of “ Indian 
Proclamation.” It is our opinion that all the pledges, promises, etc., which 
are not brought into force are false stories. In that story, it is stated that 
the Indians and the English would be treated alike, that ie, the Indians 
would be entitled to hold higher appointments like the ish.: But in 
fact they are not given higher appointments. On the other hand they are 
employed in low posts for carrying out the orders of the English. Although 
the Indians know by experience that it is difficult to get on in petty 
appointments, still they are obliged to continue as they cannot get higher 
appointments. Is this not oppression? Undoubtedly it is. This is an 
example of indirect oppression. There are many such acts of indire 
oppression. The Government think that the Indians ought not to attem pt 
to secure independence and prohibit the holding of district conferences and 
meetings here and there. Measures of this kind are direct acts of oppression. 
Whether the methods of oppression are direct or indirect, the results are a 
the same. Owing to our continued subjection to a foreign Government, foul 
out of the five vital spirits have left us. With the on 
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eferring to the death of Mr. Bell, 
Reserve Police Inspector, Rajahmunury, says 
m .-thiat the police odnstable Basavayya appears 
to have killed him as he couk x t | ear the. insul sult and annoyance he was 
mbjected to by him, No ome ought to commit crimes so us to incur capital 
“uch a vile act as that of committing suicide for fear of being panished by 
Government. He must giye his explanation in the court as boldly as he com- 
mitted the murder and be prepared to undergo the punishment to be awarded. 
It may, however, be asserted that as long as such heroic Indian servants exist, 
nothing shall be wanting for the Indians in spite of all, kinds of violence 
practised against them by English officials. It is unbecoming the English to 
insult the Indians cruelly. Unless the Government take proper steps to 
check the atrocities of the officials, the paper regrets to say that such misdeeds 
will continue. | San fe 


16. The Kistnapairika, of thé lst September, referring to the murder of 

| ; 3.» Mr. Bell, Reserve Inspector, Rajahmundry, 

“The Rajahmundry tragedy. writes as follows:—‘‘ When the assasin 
Basavayya’s corpse was taken to the burning-ground, thousands of people 
followed it with cries of Vande Mataram. The people of the town helped in 
the performance of his funeral. When the wicked deed of Dr. Kemp in 
Cocanada provoked even those who were unconnected with it and induced 
them to commit a breach: of the law, it is not Jel giegn 3 that the peon 
Basavayya, who was personally insulted and disgraced, should entirely forget 


himself and commit murder. Some Faringln officials have recourse to 
misdeeds such as insulting, di ing, beating and sometimes murdering 
Lieve that 


their servants and the partiality due to racial differences 
prevails in courts (in the disposal of cases relating to such misdeeds). The 
evidence in Dr. Kemp’s case confirmed that belief. Very probably this 
belief might have induced Basavayya to resort to this desperate deed. So, 
without waiting for enquiry by others, he killed the European gentleman 
who disgraced him, ratihed his feeli and then committed suicide. 
Probably he counties suicide to attain the merit of self-punishment. We 
hope that this event will be an object-lesson to the rulers to mend their 
conduct. It is their bounden duty that they should not only protect the 
lives and poe rty of the subjects but aiso have regard for their sense of 
honour an self. ect. All those who have studied the history of India 
cannot but admit that the Hindus have greater regard for their honour and 
self-respect than for their lives and property.” A verse is added here which 
signifies: “ Character alone is the ornament. Character alone is regarded as 
more valuable than life by the Hindus. Kings should rule the subjects duly 
respecting their sense of honour.” — 


17. The same paper, referring to the eivil suit against Dr. Kemp, says 
«Damages and De Stele” as follows:—In this case the wickedness of 
“emp ___ Dr. Kemp, the racial partiality of the Collector, 

who, as Mr. Watson deposed, advised him not to grant a medical certificate 
to the bo by Dr. Kemp, and the false evider the witnesses 
everybody. The impropriety of imposi iti 
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to defend himself by fulse evidence and false pleadings. 
what psec HH calamity would have happened if s 
been perpetrated in another country. 


18. The Andhratesari, of the 6th mber, contains some Telugu stanzé 
Lala Lajpat Rai, 0% Lala Lajpat Rai, each of which ends in ¢ 
aie Ra chorous, which is as follows :—*‘‘ Alas! Lajpat 
Rai! You are universally — Yours has been & holy career. You are 
an obedient son of India. Prison hasbeen your lot. Where is justice in this 


Kali age?” 


Buawupara, 19. The Bhanudaya, of the 27th August (received on the 14th Sep-' 
Aug. 27th, 1007. The India Council ‘ tember), writes as eye :—The welfare of the | 
MECN EE eR country will be secured only. when the Indians. 
have full right to take part in the administration of the Indian Empire. We- 
fail to realise the benefit of agpeinting one or two. Indians to the India 
Council and of increasing the number of representatives of the people in the’ 
Legislative Councils while the official majority is maintained. The conces- | 
sions may probably gladden the minds of those that desire the exercise of | 
authority and the obtainment of honorary titles. But we think that they can | 
never satisfy those who desire to have Swaraj. It is hoped that the Indians | 
giving up the old method of courting others’ help will trust in God and 
attain Swaraj and preserve their self-respect by self-exertion and self-help. 


Desasuncann, 20. The Desabhimani, of the 3let August, referring to a letter written by | 
Aug. 31st, 1907. Anglo-Indians and the Indians. an Anglo-Indian correspondent to the Anglo- | 
ae Indian paper Referee, .writes as follows:— 
In that letter it is advised “to send Babu Surendranath Banerji and others 
to the Andamans and, if the punishment is not sufficient, to shoot them dead.” 
How patent is the love of the Anglo-lIndians for us! If we make an open 
statement of that fact we are reckoned as traitors. But it is no offence if 
they write so. We may be regarded as offenders if we — their writings 


because our skin is black, and they are Englishmen while we are Hindus and 
they are the rulers while we are the ruled. 


Buaxoats, 21. The Bhanudaya, of the 29th August (received on the 14th Sep- 
Aug. 29th, 1907. My Morley’sIndian reforms,  ‘mber), writes as follows:—In the letter 
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people, inasmuch as he 


ss Collector of Malabar. © ... turalamprovements in the district, as evidenced 
by his recent notes on the cultivation of pice, says that Mr. Francis should 
be confirmed in the district for the good of the 

98, A leader in the same paper, referring to the conviction of Babu 

_.... Bipin Chandra Pal for contempt of court, 
Remarks on the or of observes that the award to him of the maximum 
Babu Bipin Chandra I. punishment provided for the offence was 
probably prompted by the desire to escape the adverse .criticisms of the 
Anglo-Indians and their organs in case a less severe punishment was awarded 
and was calculated to intimidate those who criticise the administration. But 
such punishment, the article adds, is gradually robbed of its terror’ by its 
frequency. a ee | » 

24. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the 9th September, in approving of the 
oe -. gelection of Nawab Imed-ul-Mulk "Bahadur as 
Newab epeagieren | os a member of the India Council, expresses 

ag ee entire confidence in his able advocacy of the 
7 ~ .  Gnterests of the Indians in general and those of 
the Mussalmans in particular. It further hopes that the newly-appointed 
member will espouse the cause of Hyderabad and safeguard its interests and 
will “s best to prevent British interference in the internal administration 
of the State. : 23 


V.—Prospects OF THE CROPS AND THE CoNDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


25. A leader in the Sujana Vinodini, of the 8ist August, referring to the 

a ; ..  wnusually heavy floods and the destruction of 
Soren 0 Aw’ crops. and the consequent dire distress prevail. 
ve ED m Malabar nies | ps Bes every part of Malabar, says that the 
; - _ indifference shown by Government towards 
their very loyal subjects is very much to be deplored. The article believes 


that if the state of affairs is truly represented by the officials directly 


responsible fur the well-being of the people, the benign Government will not 
be slow to exhibit their comp ar The joicn ation regarding the real 
condition of the people of Malabar which reaches the Government through 
oficial channels is, it is to be feared, contrary to facts as judged by its 
results. The fatuity of subordinate officials bent upon securing the favour of 
the superiors and the Goyernment is mostly responsible for this sort of 


indifference on the part of the Government. The article, in fine, exhorts 


the Government to concert speedy measures to relieve the distress of the 
suffering poor of the district. Rohe 


26. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th 
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Gatihests to the boy ? Why did Dr. ae a eS. er ti ee | ss i wa ave se at 
which, according to him, was one of feigned injury? Ur. Kemp. 
senseless act not only created a great hubbub, but has been the ca 
imposition of the punitive Police force upon Cocansda. — All the: 

are to be considered by the Government. How long will it be ‘ 
carry on a rule of intimidation under which a man is arrested even fc 
8 king 
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or walking? It should be noted that the : ted justice of tix 
overnment is dwindling away rapidly. | 


Swarsuxrrax, 27, The Swadesamitran, of the 5th September, observes :—The Baglishman 
Sept, bth, 1907. of Calcutta, makes the fo prs | survey of the 
The Englishman on the present present situation in India and suggests the 
—r following remedy for setting matters right. 

Youths who assault the police and are punished by the Magistrates aré 

transformed into heroes straightway ; and newspaper editors, who have been 

imprisoned for sedition, are garlanded and taken in processions through thé 

city on. the expiry of their punishment. Therefore, the course which hag’ 

hitherto been adopted by the Government is useless. If, on the other hand, 

five men be selected in Calcutta and two or three in East Bengal, and all the 

seven or eight deported for life, so that their influence may no more be felt 

in India, it will be an effective lesson to the others; and then the Government | 

will go on smoothly. This is the opinion of the Englishman. But a better 

plan suggests itself to our mind, and that is, that talebearers like the editor. 

of the Englishman should be sent away to England, even if not deported ; 

then all the troubles of theIndians will vanish. There is no doubt that they 

are the cause of all our misery. | 


The Jndia, of the 7th September, makes the following remarks on the 
same subject:—Vibhishana, Kumbhakarna and others advised Ravana to set 
Sita free. But Mahodara alone gave the contrary counsel. The editors of | 
such papers as the Englishman are to the Government what Mahodara was to’ 
Ravana. Do not these Faringhi newspapermen know that the evil to the 
Government grows with the growth of the oppression of the  sagase ? They | 
do. What is the reason why, in spite of this, they still offer such advice ? 


. We can say nothing more than that ‘‘ perversity of wisdom is the forerunner | 
of ruin.” : : 


a 


SM Di cai gt ame a ae . 


Cravema, 28. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th September, writes :—It is the absence 


Sept. 6th, 1907. of union among the Indians themselves and no 


other cause that betrayed India into the hands 
of the British. But the spirit of union is gradually spreading in this land. 
Now, internal union among the Indians will be detrimental to the boundless 
ain, greatness and influence accruing to the British from their possession of 
ndia, The Government knows this, and that is why it endeavours to retard 
the growth of union amoungst us. In olden days, the British statesmen used 
to say that they would do us good, impart manliness to us and make us 
capable of being invested with Swarajy. They have, however, completely 
forgotten all that, and now do their best to undo the little that they have 
already done in this direction. There is no doubt that it is the object of our 
rulers to sow discord among us. To separate the Muhammadans from the 
Hindus has now become a regular political game. It is thus sought to enlist 
one-fifth of the entire population on the side of the Government. But the 
union of even the semnining four-fifths will certainly stand in the way of the 
unlimited superiority of the foreigners. Therefore, the Government now 
intends to separate even the Hindus into classes. The ascendancy of the 
lawyers, schoolmasters and other sections of the educated classes in the 
Legislative Councils is considered undesirable, and the other classes of the 
paopie are looked to as a counterpoise. Not that the Government desires to 
confer benefits upon these other classes. The zamindars and others in th 
future Legislative Councils or by reason of their inclusion in them n 


likely to get much good. For, the members of these Gouncils have got 


ya 


Divide and rule. 


Inds ; tor, will they not inevitably 
om, however much and however 
~ Will they even then stand 


oh Fate 
ne ae 
Sabie ae 


ot say much about the zamindars. They are fools 
Dusiness of their lives to please the whites. The 


foductive of no good to say Amen to whatever the 

The Governnient is mistaken in thinking that patriotism 
influences only the educated and not the other classes. As a matter of fact, 
the sentiment is spreading among all classes, even among coolies. There- 
fore, we confidently think that the evil object of the Government will not be 


accomplished. 


29. The Swadesamiiran, the India, the Dravida Dipam and the Hindy Swavesauray, lou, 


, | Wésan, of the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th September, P™ymDA, Bux 

The new spirit. a Tes stively, give in Tamil a ality said to ei = Madre 
have appeared in the Bangabasi ot Calcutta. It is to the following effect :— get kobe 
Let the popular leaders in Bengal go to prison. [et them be deported, or 
sent to the gallows. But one thing is impossible, nobody can quench our 
patriotism or sto the business which we have taken in hand. If one is 
incarcerated, a hundred will come forward in his place. The more the 
difficulties we are subjected to, the greater will wax our strength and 
courage. ae | 
8). The Swadesamiiran and the Dravida Dipam, of the 6th and 8th eens se 
The ceossnadten' ai aan September, give in Tamil a passage said to "Madras, 
he prosecution of the Sandhyt, 206 appeared in the Sandhya. It is to the Sept. shand eth, 1907. 
following effect:—We were. dy aware that the British Government 
would really arrest us. Intelligent men have told usso. But it will be no 
easy task for. them to catch the Sandhya. They think of suppressing the 
Sandhya (meaning sunset). But if Sandhya expires, the evening will be 
turned into a dark night. This they have forgotten. When the night shall 
have commenced, it will be time for us to talk with the Faringhis on 
subjects which require talking. Then they shall have to cry out ‘Save us, 
save us!” ah oe 

31. The India, of the 7th September, says :—Sri Bal Gangadhar Tilak mate 
Moderates ana Mates ‘ate anid once: ‘ We (of the new party) are called sept. 7th, 1907. 
vraag meme’: Extremists to-day; our children will call us 


Moderates and themselves Extremists.” Sri Bipin Chandra Pal gave an 
illustration of this remark the other day in a speech he delivered in Vaicutta. 
When Bipin Babu was on 4 visit to his daughter at Comilla, she is reported 
to have said, “ Father, I am surprised to find you, as an old-fashioned man, 
recommending peaceful (passive) resistance. ff you had been a witness to 
the disturbances which happened here some time ago and to the unjust and 
cruel actions of the authorities and their underlings, you would not speak in 
this cowardly strain, and you would have understood that passive resistance 
was itself not eniough.” .Bipin Babu’s son is also reported to redicule him as 
being a Moderate. Who knows what his grandson’s opinion will be ? 


32. The game paper observes:—It is as true to say that God is 
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SwADRGaMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Bept. 10th, 1907. 


SwapEsaMiTRan, 


Madras, 
Sept. 12th, 1907. 


nough. A tree which is being cut down stands asif nothing 

pened, with its leaves and branches unwithered, until it falls actually. 
But fall it is bound to. So is a Government carried on against the wishes of 
the governed. 


Swadesamitran, of the 10th Se ber, writes;—-In the Resolu- 
" as ’ tion of the Government of India embodying 

Swaray for India. the contemplated reforms in the Indian 
constitution, it has been asserted that the perpetual continuance of the 
British ascendancy in India is a necessity, and that, whatever reforms be 
made, they should not affect this ascendancy. That is to say, the Indians 
are never to be invested with independent authority over themselves. The 
levy and the expenditure of taxes, the making and the administration of laws 
must always rest with the Englishmen, and never be entrusted to the Indians. 
It is more than a century since the establishment of the British wer in this. 
land. During all these hundered years and more nothing has been done to- 
uplift us, more than that certain subordinate = in the se: service have 
been given to us, and that a few seats in the Legislative Councils have been 
set apart for us. The ultimate disposal of questions or to our coun 
is still in the hands of the Englishmen. It seems to be thought that our 
happiness lies in our subjection to the British power. It is the opinion of 
Mr. Morley and Lord Minto that the Indian administration should for ever 
be based upon the principle of the superiority of the British and our own 
inferiority. We should enquire if this is possible. We cannot see why our’ 
perpetual subordination to the British is necessary. Is it not natural that, as. 
time goes on, our knowledge, ability and patriotism should increase? If the 


increase, is it not natural for us to desire independence? May we not legiti- 


mately wish to free ourselves from the contempt with which the world looks- 
upon us, subject as we are toa foreign rule under which we have no rights 
or privileges ? Will not this wish give rise to a determination to explode 
this theory of our inferiority to the British which has been propounded by 
Mr. Morley and Lord Minto? If such a determination arises, will it be 
possible any more for the British to press their yoke upon our necks? ‘One 
of two things must happen. Either the Indians will be inferior and therefore 
subject ; or they will have the capability to rule themselves, but will be kept 
subdued by the force of the British arms. It is impossible that we shall be 
always really inferior to the British. We are not a brainless people; and 
our brainpower will inevitably go on progressing by reason of. the progress- 
of the world at large in knowledge. The policy of subjecting. us continually 
to the British rule is of but recent origin. In olden.days, no such policy was: 
thought of. Those who were responsible fot*the administration of India 


_ used to be of opinion that some time or other India would cease to require 


Britain’s su pint and would acquire the capacity to rule herself, that the 
British should be prepared for such an event, and that, if it came to'p 188 
the greatness and gain of Britain Would be increased .and not diminished. 
Now that the gain derived by the British from India has multiplied a 
hundredfold, they hesitate to make her independent. | boggy 
34, The Swadesamiran, of the 12th 
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The conviction of Babu Bipin : datag Saget 2. - Tete. the pte 
Chandra Pal. ess, Dippin 


There is little doubt that th 


14 


Bee ‘Even if a sentence of 
oved him to grief. “To him who dares death, 
uch great men as Babu Pal who have devoted 
th, to the work of peerencing: thet India, 

e 18 as nothing compared e bright vision 

‘To Baba Pal, eetkee, the prison will be aé 

beating on the present occasion teaches an invaluable 

“: gians. Itis this. Evory one should resolve to do only 

i nce dictates in view of India’s good, caring not what 

the B. ay 0 Whatever trouble he may have to undergo, by reason of 

such resolve, at the han : of the authorities, he must endure with patience, 

with no excitement. It is the opinion of some le that Bipin Babu is an 

Extremist and that the Extremists do things y and without thought. 

But we cannot diy his attitude in Wie Vande Mataram case. We 

have to say tha og spite of his being of the new party, he showed more 

calmness than is eeen among the Moderates. Be tht se ’ game calniness a 

help to him in his’ prison life ! There. is nothing more that we can wish for 
hin. Vande Mataram | 


35. The Swadesanitran, of the 18th Se tember, writes :—As if it were 
tine te Renthelr cual not enough that the Indians suffer so much in 
The Indiging tn SOge ye) “South & ica, whither they have gone for 


livelihood, they are now subjected to ineery in other parte of the world 
likewise. Some Hindu coolies working in the 


nited States of America were 
recently attacked and injured by five hundred American workmen, who 
could not put up with the competition of the former. The result was that 
the Hindus fled in fear to the neighbouring British island of Vancouver, and 
would not go back to their former place of work, even though the Govern- 
ment of the place offered to take them back into service. Similarly in 
Canada, the dian workmen interfered with the Japanese and the 
Chinese workmen employed in that land, and the Sei ran away, but 
the Japanese, armed with guns and swords, retaliated their Canadian 
assailants. The Government raf Canada then expr its regret for the 
occurrence and ‘to punish the offenders. But the Government of 
the United States has not done anything in regard to the conduct of its 
subjects against the Hi Hindus, nor. has the ritish Government. So insignificant 
have the Hindus: jin the eyes of the world. If, instead of taking to 
their heela in terror, had wreaked their vengeance as the Japanese 
did, the American workmen would have been respectful to them The 
Japanese have got Swaraj, are accustomed to the use of arms at home, 
and have, therefore, not been deprived of their manlinese. The Hindus, 
on the other hand, being prohibited in the land of their birth from using 
arms even in -detence, have been turned into eunuchs and are, 
therefore, cowardly. Vi should the Indians go to foreign countries in the 
face of such | ard d hips ? “they not be contented with half meals in 
We shou remain in our own country and struggle for and 

pment. Does not the soil of India give as much 

a? «Tt does. Gat the evil is that strangers carry 
with such cruelty in other 
aid to the whites 
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DESABHIMANI, 
Madras, 
Avg. 31st, 1907. 


K1sTMAPATRIK Ay 
Masulipatam, 
Sept. let, 1907. 


SasiLExkHa, 
Madras, 
Sept. 10th, 1907. 


Mysore Srar, 
Mysore, 
Sept. 9th, 1907. 


This is not impossible. "We should do so until they promise a better 
ment to our brethren in their countries and prove to us their willin, 
keep their promise. If we cannot do this ‘much: to. pr 
deserve all sorts of humiliation! The Hindus gerieve 
States have, apparently, not made any ee he Br } 
or any demand for compensation. As the Purliament is ‘prorogued, 
ssible now to put questions to the Ministers and thus try to kn 

in their minds in regard to this matter. If the whites in Persia, ey, 
China or other country had been wronged in the way in which the Hindus 
were by the Americans, the whites would have caused =“? amount of trouble 
to the Government of such country and would have ed enormous 
compensations, the non-payment whereof would have resulted in warfare. 
What if the Hindus were beaten or dishonoured? To the British, the whites, 


of whatever country, are worthy of greater consideration than the Hindus. 


But, is the wealth of the Hindus of as little value in their eyes ? 


36. The Desabhimani, of the 31st August, observes that many Indian 

ouths of different castes are sent to Japan to 

Japen-retarned students. earn different arts, Rut no attempt has yet 

been made to practically establish factories on their return. If our men do 

not help such students by establishing factories with their capital, what is 
the good, the paper asks, of the learning acquired in foreign lands. 


37. The Kistnapatrika, of the 1st September, publishes some stanzas 

# written by a student in praise of Mr. Dadabhai 

Dadabhai Naoroji. Naoroji, ene of which is as follows :—‘* Has not 

this honourable man, feeling sorry for our having given up the ancestral 

independence, strength and power and for our slavish behaviour, awakened 

us from our sleep by standing on the Congress platform and declaring that 
Swaraj is required for us ?” 


38. The Sasilekha, of the 10th September, says that. as the Bengalis 
Swadeaht . have boycotted English goods, Japan goods 
ee ee are imported into Bengal in large quantities. 

We must purchase articles that we cannot manufacture, at places where they 
can be had cheap. That is profitable. Factories have to be started in our 
country to manufacture what articles we require. Europeans trained in the 
several industries must be employed there and our graduates should be 


placed under them. This is a fair way of improving our country. The Amir 
of Afghanistan is doing similarly. 


39. Referring to Mr. Morley’s scheme of reform relating to the establish- 
.., ,, ment of an ‘ Imperial Advisory Council,” the 
= - Morley’s administrative Ayysore Star, of the 9th September, observes that 
—— the new system of representation by races, 
creeds and castes, sought to be introduced by Mr. Morley may do immense 
good to the Indians if only the members of the Council are endowed with 
some measure of real control. But the scheme as it stands has few 
advantages. The members can only suggest the necessary changes in the 
administration. But the bureaucracy is still free to continue in its old 
course. T’he new Advisory Council has no legislative authority. It cannot 
take part in the executive functions of the Government. I¢ will, at best, 
be as influential in the management of Indian affairs, as the - 
Representative Assembly in Mysore. Again, great hopes had been enter- 
tained by all classes of people that Mr. R. C. Dutt would be one of the two 
Indians tu be members of the Secretary of State’s Council. It was expected 
that this would give Mr. Dutt an opportunity to expel some of the dangerous 
notions that at present fill Mr. Morley’s mind ing Indian proble 
But the Indians were disappointed even here. The two Indians that have 
been appointed as members of the Secretary of State’s Council are { 
who will support the official view of the administration and cannot there: 
be called representatives of the people. The enlargement of the Imperial 
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B. C. Pal for contempt of 

| Mataram case, the Nadegan- 

ptember, observes :— The 

rage : v waiting od a a 

opportunity to tighten their grip on the more prominent among the nationalist 

adel of the waa sidencies. In the Punjab thi i. fell on Lala 

Lajpat Rai, in Bengal an opportunity has now o! itself to bring Babu 

. ©. Pal under the same clutches. It is probable that Madras and Bombay 

also will each in its turn have to deliver upa person. It is perhaps the 

belief of the authorities that strong measures will improve the situation ; but 

it is as great a folly to seek to remove the existing discontent by adopting 

repressive measures as it is to attempt to heal an old sore by festering it. 
pression will only make the situation still worse. 
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indeed, a pleasant sight to see 
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Il.—Home ApMuisrraTion. 
(8) Courts. 


1. The Indian Patriot, of the 16th September, contains the following :— 
66 As the prosecuting counsel in 
taram prosecution observed, the 
evidence of Mr. Pal might have been exceedingly valuable to the prosecution. 
The discomfiture felt by the prosecution on account of this unforeseen 
attitude of Mr. Pal was too bitter indeed. The prosecution seems to have 
built up a good deal of hope on Mr. Pal’s examination. Bat he cruelly 
disappointed them, as the prosecution openly complained. But could that 
be a reason for subjecting him to the maximum term? Ifa man were 
accused of murder, rape, or forgery, and if a person summoned to give 
evidence refused to be sworn as a witness in that case, the maximum term 
would have been the — punishment. But here is a man who has been 
summoned to give evidence, in the course of which he might be compelled 
to disclose everything that an honest and conscientious journalist may 
hold too sacred to disclosed, that the highest code of ‘professional 
etiquette and morality may forbid his disclosing, and because he has the 
courage of his convictions to suffer for what he will not do, the Court 
sentences him to the maximum term! If higher considerations of individual 
freedom do not influence the mind of a presiding Judge in punishing a man 
for an offence that he has to commit on grounds which all can comprehend 
and most people do admire, then the function of a Judge reduces itself to 
a most mechanical one. A Judge does not cease to be a human being, because 
he is a Judge; on the other hand he is expected to act in the spirit of the 
best exponent of those principles of conduct that appeal to humanity on 
grounds of higher conceptions of morality and self-denial. Human society 
im any country is not a cattle farm. To ) Aad therefore higher considera- 
tions of rectitude from the administration of justice is to lower the level of 
human progress. Mr. Pal’s conduct, viewed even from the barely journalistic 
oint of view, sets so illustrious an example of journalistic integrity that will 
too hard for most journalists to follow. He was the man who started the 
paper; who knew almost everything about it until a certain period, and for 
im to turn the office confidences inside out from the witness box would have 
been deviating from the standard of professional morality he had set for 
himself. Instead, he came forward to be punished: and to punish him by 
giving the maximum term is to demand that society shall consist of lawyers, 
accused persons and witnesses and complainants alone.. It is the idea of 
roportion in criminal punishments that shows the discernment of a true 
udge, who is not merely a speaking Penal Code, but is more than that, one 
who has judgment and judges on behalf of his fellowmen.” \ 


VI.—MisceLLaneovs, 


2. A Tiruvallar correspondent writes to the Hixdu, of the 18th ll 
ember :—‘‘ Ekkadu is a village two m 
— dug out of the earth north of Tiravallir. The peopl of the village 
mere Bi Fm the "inberipticn  sssombled in a public meeting and held a 
— Vande Mataram procession. It was, 
e villagers moving in a procession with torch 
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I].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


3. The following is an extract from an English article published 

the Desabhimant, of the 11th Repteeaber: ae 
Mr. Wood’s conduct towards&® tho heading “ Mr. Wood on the oe 
pleader. “We are loathe to believe that a Civilian of 
some years’ standing occupying the responsible position of a Sessions Judge 
should have so far forgotten himself as toact in the manner attributed to him. 
Such eccentricities on the part of J ge bring the administration of justice 
into contempt and compel people to think that it is ae impossible to 
get justice before such men. Mr. Wood has without justification acted in 
a manner unworthy of the traditions of the ‘ heaven-born service’ to which 
he belongs. His action in keeping a first-grade pleader practically in 
custody for over half an hour for the heinous crime of standing in court for 
want of accommodation when a sensational case was going on is, to say the 
least of it, outrageous. His idea about contempt of court is so very peculiar 
that none but an erratic and impulsive individual can defend it . . . . 
We have no doubt that notwithstanding the protection ~~ to a Judge for 
erroneous action, Mr. Wood has rendered himself liable tor wrongful confine- 
ment. It is difficult to understand how the circumstance of a pleader | 

standing in court can possibly amount to contempt of court as a 
by section 228, Indian Penal Code, . . . *~ Instead of there being 
a contempt of court, it is the court that has brought itself into contempt 

. . Mr. Wood seems unfit for the post of a Judge, and it is to 


hoped that the Madras Government will take serious notice of his conduct 
and make him realise his position.” 


4. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th September, says:—The District 


ea Magistrate, Mr. Cumming, has dis of the 
pe Sep —_ ne the Furo- petition in which the residents of the European 
pean Laue an Laeinees ub at Cocanada penyee for damages for 
injuries sustained by themselves and by the club by reason of the late mob 
attack upon it. Mr. Cumming has awarded Rs. 543-13-8 to the club and 
to Messrs. Moy and Clarke, and ordered that it should be om by all the 
inhabitants of Cocanada, excepting those who on the 3lst of May ‘were 
living in the club. What a high order of wisdom! We recommend that all 
who bed to learn the work of Magistrates afresh should be made to undergo 
a short training under the guidance of Mr. Cumming! We do not mean to 
say anything against the damages granted. But we think it odd that all the 
townsmen of Cocanada should be held liable for the injuries complained of — 
that pe should be made to answer for an act done by a few ignorant persons. 
Several batches of men have been criminally prosecuted and punished cruelly. 
Why should these men alone have been subjected to crimina pene 
if, as seems to be implied in Mr. Cumming’s order in regard to the payment 
of the damages in the case under consideration, all the inhabitants of (cahade 
are responsible? We never dreamt that the British administration would 
come to such a low level as this. So the people of Cocanada are to be 
punished ay for the attack on the European Club! The penalties 
imposed upon those who were prosecuted ‘criminally for this attack amount 
to Rs. 1,970. Why ‘not award liberal compensations to the club and its 
residents out of this amount? Why should it all go to the Government ? 


in one way. It 


ges for having assaulted 


iated by a desire to see the 
2 member of the club. In 
able. Thus not only has 
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ive Police force at Cocanada, 
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The Hindu Nésan, of the 19th September, also considers Mr. Cumming’s 


f 


decision unjust. = ts ~ 
5. The Swadesamiiran, of 


5°35 She ee x; short Aime: 
The conviction of Babu Bipi shee 
Chandra Pak us pe 


to which he was sentenced ?. A fine and the amount of it? Rupees 50 only. 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal was also prosecuted for contempt of court. But in 
his case the penalty imposed was imprisonment, and that for six months,— 
the maxim.um period prescribed by the law. What is the reason for this 
difference ? The editor of the Empire refused to produce certain letters ; 
and Bipin Babu refused’ to: have anything to do with a proceeding which 
to his conscience was unjust. Where is the difference? There is only one 
difference. That is an apparent difference—a skin difference; no, not even 
that, but only a difference in the colour of the skin! The editor of the 
Empire was a.white, Babu Pal a black man. That is the difference. That 
is what let off the former with Rs, 60 and what gave the latter six months. 


Long may British justice thrive ! 


ae -(d) Education. 


6. The Voice of Truth, of ber 10th one a stg nc yupier 

nt Hin dan Tinie, ore the establishment o ord an 
Ancient: ein nen Cambridge Universities, there were several 
Universities in India. Formerly Rishis and Sanyasis gave religious instruction 
free of charge in arumas (gardens) and viharas (Buddhist shrines). Some of 
them were Nalanda’s College in Dharmaganj, Odantapuri College and Vikra- 
masila College in Magadha. The Muhammadans destroyed the famous library 
in the Odantapuri University in 1202. The Vikramasila University was 
established in the middle of the eighth century on the top of a hill to the left 
of the Ganges by King Dharmapala. There were 107 mutts close by surround- 
ing it. re was @ wall around the mutts preventing the students from 
goil ond them. The Kin 
appointed 108 pandits. .Durin 
name Jethari, established a 
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taken. "Many people blame the hospita 
dangerous to move the patient in his 
assistant must know the evil effects of keeping infected pa 
Rats develop plague symptoms soon and spread the Gis 
house. People have no confidence in him. 6o it is 
him, who is very unpopular. 
8. The Vrittanta Chintamony tly oF ops. 
1 ao we loo u 
Plague in India, plague since 1896, the a 
eleven years will not fail to cause ‘a ‘pang in the heart of 
‘unfeeling person. But the Government has been able to bear the 
the sufferings of the millions with perfect calmness. Of the n 
succumbed to the disease, the Europeans do not come up ‘ 
thousand. The reason is not farto seek. The Englishman's 
has become so great and has rendered our y 80 poor 


majority of people even a ERC Hap 8 im} 
even the first great necessaries of life, with which nature has « 
abundance, namely, wholesome air and water, have now ‘be ecarce, 
not to speak of starvation. 


(k) General. 


9. The India, of the e Rh eye renee eae — in the 
ee — islative Council ‘are to fall vacant 
The Madras Legislative Council. by the end of the currant ‘year, when 
membership of Messrs. Guruswumi Aiyar and Krishnan Na 
Two persons will then have to be elected (?) in their rs. 
swami Aiyar and Krishnan Nayar themselves stand forward again as 
candidates for the vacancies, and in our opinion, as well as in theirs, it is 
good that they and no others should be elected again. Why? "Tous it is 
clear that our people should abstain from seeking honorary offices. 
who have hitherto succeeded in such a quest are not : 
because of the delusive distinction which it offers. There 
better that such men continue'in this delusive quest than +l 
be entrapped in it anew. Let Mr. Guruswami Aiyar .and Mr. Krishnan 
Nayar themselves enjoy the happiness of membership in the Council. ‘Why 
should others compete with them? We have now not even the apparent 
justification, which we had in the past, to think that there is amy honour in 
ing figurehead members in the Legislative Councils. ick. 
10. The Andhrakesari, of the 18th September, 
| lo 3 
Mr. B. ©. Pal’s incarceration. oe fp weg 
be at liberty for so long a time. There is no pape 
did not say that Mr. Pal should be checked.’ The aut 
gratified their desire. To pass the maximum sentence; 
e most conscientious persons like Mr. Pal insteadiof | 
a pny Lani is an outrage on public opinion. . 
that the bureaucrats are determined to crush the 
any means. But in the long:run it cannot butih 
themselves will withdraw and.national righteousn 
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_ thing | Can never take 
all sections 


hrakesari, of the 18th 
convened by 
(Gdédavari 


conduct 
school i in 


of the 15th September, writes 
AN ih tes 


mentees Sei eR patam delivered a lecture in the village of 
Kanksta on Swadesh and Boycott and spoke briefly on the greatness of ndia 


in ancient times while the rest of the world was in an uncivilised state, how 
Yompany levied unbearable taxes on the goods of our 

country reducing our country to the or miserable plight, and how the 

country similarly suffered under the British Government from famine and 

poverty.. So, in ort der to revive the past greatness of the coun 

out that the only legal weapon was th 

and the boycotting of foreign articles. He added that. 

adopted in England, America, Germany and Ireland, oa advised that even 

though many peri ht overtake us, we must persevere in our efforts with 
‘At the end of = lecture it was resolved to start a night 

aoroji. | 


14, The Swaraj, of the 14th ye apres referring to the alleged con- 
: | i the Hindus at Etawah as dive 

t Muhammadan (Khalil Sahib), 

that case that Khalil Sahib, who 

; and unfounded motives to the 

under section 168A of 

1 an offender on the spot, a warrant 

actually fled ‘from the place. _ The 
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SwapgsHaBnmant, 
Mangalore, 
Sept. 16th, 1907, 


16. The Voice of Truth, of the 17th , 
y thus :—Some of 
even those prom 


Indian newspapers. 


affect the welfare and destroy the political liberty of the people. | 
cases, the people have to represent their grievances to the Government 
through the medium of the Native Press, the National € ngress, and Legie- 
lative Councils. Those newspapers that are published by the English pe 
here devise means for the perpetual domination.of the Engl 

Indians and misinterpret the attempts, writings and arguments. 

They write that the people’s loyalty is on the wane and take 

butors such as are never afraid to give false accounts regardi: 

and seek for ways and means that serve to wean the affecti: 


ment from the people. The people in England believe what is written in 


those papers. They maintain that there is sedition here in India, relying on 
the misinterpretations of the writings of the Native Press. Foreigners, who 
cannot make out the difference between zemindar and zemadar and Scindhia 
and Sindhu, sit in judgment over well-meant git written in unfortunate 
native languages, declaring that they are full of a , 6te., and prosecute 
the newspaper editors in courts. Driven to dispair by such unwelcome 
treatment, the editors of some native newspapers have begun to indulge in 
reckless criticism under the plea of review and attribute motives. to ever 

action of the Government. Thus the rulers and the ruled mistrust each other 
and needless fear is engendered in both parties. Perhaps the Anglo-Indians 
think this is the proper occasion to ruin the helpless Indians. Not content 
with attributing bad motives to the people, they have begun to level baseless 
charges against them and to vilify them in every way. “The Bishop of Lahore 
recently contributed a letter to the Civil and Military Gasetle, wherein he said 
that it is opposed to all rules of justice that the learned editors of the Anglo- 
revere papers, who belong to the ruling class, should indulge in vilifying the 
people. | 

It is not an easy. task to conduct newspapers. It o 


t was ascertained nearly seven years ago that the salari 
officials in civil employ alone amounted to 15 crores of rupee 
question arises as to whether half the number of these Eu 
with advantage be replaced by the Indians. The chief disab 
Europeans are that they are for the most part ignorant of the 
customs and manners of the’Indians. The employment of In 
largely in tho higher branches of sorvioo, will say serve to 
efficiency of the administration, Again, while the sal 
officials have been increased from time to time and vari 

such as the exchange compensation allo 

emoluments, the minor 0 

as it was some 
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agonies caused by famine and 

such heavy charges as even Great 
dition is reluctant to spend on its own 
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. parts of Mysore, as the prices sept. sist, 1907. 
Of foodstuffs have increased nearly ion Hine, 
The Government shows no mercy in exa its dues. In some parts cro 
: 3p parts both crops and cattle 
, the export ents 
mee of rain during 
A dreadful famine is impending 
imely rai during the week. 
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the price of fish, the foodstuff on which the poor mainly subsist, parti : icularl 


, the Englishmen. They not only demand, but li 
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91. An editorial note in the’ Kerala Pairika, of | 
ae referring to the order of 


sider the imposition of a tax on rivers, etc., in lands 4 ey yee 


ps a al yakes and rivers in the recent settlemen 


v x4 pits 


t, says that altho 

Sirkar revenue will be i ereased by the proposed 
step, great hardship will thereby be entailed on the fishermen who earn a 
livelihood by fishing in those waters and the measure will also tend to increase 


at this time of scarcity. The sale by auction has ag to the article 
another disadvantage in that the licensee in his eagerness to make the most 
of his opportunity may exhaust the resources of those waters unless restricted 
by special rules. The article, in conclusion, states that if the Diwan attempts 
to replenish the exhausted of the Sirkar in any manner, it will be 
hard upon the subjects, and hopes that the matter will be deemed a proper 
one for reconsideration. | | 
22. The Jaridah-e-Roegar, of the 14th September, writes that in spite of 
the strict orders of the Nizam’s Government as 
Rar “i official language > the use of Urdu as the official | of 
Bi edie : Hyderabad, the European officers employed 
there conduct correspondence in the English language much to the incon- 
venience of the public. Almost all offices in Hyderabad correspond in English. 
The Juridah, therefore, invites the attention of the Hydevshed Gotekaisent to 
the absolute necessity for pasing a stop to co ndence in English and 
compelling other officers to follow the example of Mr. Dunlop who though a 
European corresponds in Urdu alone. It thinks that if this is not done at 
once, the interests of the people of Hyderabad will greatly suffer. _ 
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23. The Swadesamitran, y Fics se Se sap ta writes :—The thought 

3 of the educat lans is like gall and worm- 

opie? i ane wood to the Government officials. They are 
peop the outcome of lish educational methods, 
and mostly the handiwork of English educationists ; and it is English history 
that has inspired them with high ambitions. Yet they are hated by English- 
men. Why? The educated Indians compete with the Englishmen on an 
equal footing, and demand equal privileges and equal official patronage with 
ttle by little wrest privileges. 

and patronage from the exclusive enjoyment of the Englishmen. It is: 
owing to their persistent agitation that the people have obtained many 
benefits which the officials would not confer upon them. These are the- 


x 


reasons why various vices are imputed to the educated Indians, e 
that thereby their influence may fall and their words and views may suf 
in the popular estimation. It is these that through the press and upon #! 
platform, in the Councils of the Government and elsewhere. untiring 
répresent the grievances of the people. No other’ class | 
evinced so much interest in the welfare of their brethren + 


class. That is why it’has been‘the almost ) 
itself to choose experienced vakils when it has had to n 
of Councils. But for some ‘time | ‘Dlewtdbinan 
Anglo-Indian newspaper editors’ ar 
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Cana samindar by 
e one with the artizan 
@ zamindar? What good 
sople till now? Their sole 
of the white face. 
'o say that they 
but to betray antipathy 
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The Government and Swadeshiom. 


conduct of the District Magistrate of Barisal at present is noteworthy. He 
has told four merchants opposed to the Swadeshi movemveut to purchase British 
mull pieces, and has promised them the help of the Poice for effecting the 
sale thereof. He has also given notice to Swadeshi shopkeepers that they 
should not advertise Swadesht goods on the boards in the front of their shops, 
and that such boards, if any, should at once be removed. Will such attempts 
to nip this divinely-ordained movement escape the nce «heme of God? 
Will these attempts succe Révana édhana and other unri 

men, though pr ous for a time, fell ultimately. If thus the 
Magistrate of Bar! himself against the will of the Almi hey he alone 
will be the loser. Are’ Cnglishmen) the followers of that Great Being 
Christ who taught the sacred truth of the brotherhood of man ? 


The India, of the 21st September uces the above article. 
25. ‘Ihe Swade ‘an, of the 20th Sep pone Lay yuolgitldoee morsing 
gy lr Arthur Lawley shouid bave reachet icut, 
i . The District I 7 of Malabar, the Munici- 
pality. of Calicut, and the janmise of North Malabar would have presented him 
with addresses of welcome which he would have replied in proper terms. 
But it is rumoured that Sir Arthur has refused to accept the address which 
the public of that district intended to prese ‘him, Of what use can a 
bernotorial tour be if the 
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good as joa If the 

intellectual eminence, they are 

sedition-mongers and rebels. If ke mi 

_their industries, they are made liable to iniquitous taxation, | 

laws are passed, a all the superior political powers of the despo' 

brought to bear against them. Not even a movement for religi 

exempt from the bey hrc interference of such rulers. How ca 

prosper without indepen | name in 

they must first effect their deliverance from bondage. The deeds whi 

the subject-matter of history are prompted a + nee for inde 

ence. Such deeds have already commenced. Why does India at the p 

day attract the attention of ay the world? Even the slight 

the Indians have hitherto made for liberty are + im the 

civilized world. The instinct of political power not failed to tell 

civilized nations that the desire for freedom newly sprung among the Ind 

will certainly be realized sooner or later; and the more sagacious of these 

nations have rightly guessed that the os ig movement inaugurated by 

Bengal is not merely a necessity established by the industrial needs of the 
ich 
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country, but is the first stage in the struggle for independence already jan 
Important movements have already been set on foot to rn the blank w 


the last few centuries have left in the history of this land. The history of 
the American and of the Italian independence began with boycott. Passive 
resistance has beeh the first phase in the fight for Srenicaa everywhere. The 
boycott of foreign articles is, therefore, to be looked upon as the harbinger of 
good days for our motherland. News arrives from various quarters of persons 
undergoing self-sacrifice for the sake of their conscience or of principles. 
Swaraj, as soon as desired, has begun to lead people in the best of ways 
The capacity to dare and to endure is everywhere evidenced.. The more the 
foreigners seek to crush patriotism in our midst, the stronger it waxes. * It 
excites our admiration how young people make themselves the objects of 
anger on the part of the foreign Government, not minding in the least what 
will happen in the future. It is these young people who promote umion in 
our land. Their heroism and courage are constantly increasing. Nobody 
need doubt that India’s good days are not far away. 
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Searmunrrnan, 27. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st September, observes :—Our eountry- 
Gept. ist, 1907. "The Indiavs in South Afria, men in the Transvaal made repeated protests 
and prayers against the law requiring their 

registration and the taking of their finger impression. But the British 
Ministers have declared their-inability to interfere with the doings of the 
Legislature in the Transvaal. Therefore, our brethren have now resolved 
not to submit to this humiliating law, come what may. They will not 
an any fines which may be imposed upon them, but will rather go to | 
This is the position of all the Indians in the Transvaal save forty black she 
The leader of the passive resisters is Mr. Gandi. The Indians are 
determined that they have gone the length of revoking orders already m: 
for the supply of goods J merchandise. In this tug-of-war between 
Indians and the whites, the latter are at a loss what to do. There are tv 
alternatives open to them: they must either provide jail accommodation and 
food for more than a thousand Indians, or frankly own their defeat and leave 
the Indians alone. This passive: resistance on the part of the India 
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they ill not only have 
ve shown the way to all 
ia to them admiring 


them any needful assistance. 


. The India, of the 21st Senterabe: -gays:—What do such mad men 
as fbi Chandra, Bhupendranath, 
p Ajit Singh desire when they utter 


all long for the re-establishment of Maha Bharata (Great India)! Wi 
the eye of kno r greatness of this land of Bharata, 


and it has made e restoration of that greatness is their 
alm. | 


dan ideal. ‘To what a depth we have fallen!” they sigh. It is t 
that has caused a new spirit to arise among them. We desire to set se 
Maha Bharata again. This desire is ever present in our minds. It is the 
very breath of our lives. It is for this that we live. If for this we are called 
upon to lay down our lives, we are prepared to do so. Hail Maha Bharata ! 

ail Maha Bharata ! 

29. The same paper writes se ee es ae sp 5 gh 
Se cha may be wort miration in an 
individed! oat ee leaiviaial, bat ie rat pernicious in a 
nation as a whole, because in them it will encour iness, folly, and want 
of enthusiasm and self- Even towards the close of the Mahratta 


and which thus oy om 


ascendancy, there were many men of unflinching courage among us. Now, 
on the other hand, the world scorns us as having no national virtue, though 
admitting our great excellence in point of intellect ; for such excellence is of 
no use ‘in the absence of great national virtues. Though descended from 
men whe were unrivalled in any respect, we have lost all our estimable 
characteristics. What Be the cause 
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1, Referring to the Government 
; the In 
The prosecution of Sir George writeag:—, . , , 
Arbuthnot. the val blic , ° _g00n 
of the report of the Chartered Accountants, was 
deliberately gambling with the moneys. 
of hopeless odds. The technicalities Ww requir 
to be satisfied in such a complicated case, and when the 
of the position of Sir George Arbuthnot, every one of th 
Government co 


starti 
and not ia 
articular transactions 
of which he was accused. No punishment of the = rit will bring back the 
slightest comfort to the thousands of people who have completely ruined 


by the reckless banking and criminal speculation in which the man who was 
trusted with crores of rupees indulged, but that cannot dispense with the 
need for the law@aking its own course. -Whether the present conviction be 


confirmed or not, it would have been disgraceful had the prosecution itself 
not been started by the Government. It has been expressed, not without 
justification, that the Government did .not obtain the best procurable legal 
talent in the conduct of the prosecution, and if the decision be altered, perhaps 
the reversal may: be attributed to.this failure by the public. Wemean no 
disparagement to Mr. Powell who has taken immense pains. In cases such 
as this, the question is not at all one of result, but whether all that might be 
reasonably expected of the Government has been done. Had the Govern- 


ment refrained from taking the matter before a Court of law the feeliag of 
the public would have been indescribable.” ° 


The Hindu, of the 26th September, writes in its leading column as 
follows on the same subject:—“. . . . Months before the Government 
took the step, it had been pointed out in the organs of Indian public opinion 
that the claims of public <— required that the Crown should institute 
a criminal prosecution. The organs of Anglo-Indian opinion, of course 
retorted that such articles were inflammatory and were actuated by racial 


animosity. The Government, however, did take action, sooner or later, and 
we are bound to say that the result of the case reflects credit on all who 
have been in any way connected with the prosecution ani 1e | 
Kuropean community in: general. It is needless to add 
of the case, we entirely fail to sympathise with the argun 
forward by the Counsel for. the defence, that the pr 
been initiated by the Crown. We think tha 
say that ‘it was a dishonest. prosecution whi 
Some allowance, perhaps, may be made for the 
1s conscious either of a weak case or of a losing 
Counsel in this case, was not also in very ¢ 
say that his conduct of the defence will not 
reputation. It is difficult to understand.an w 
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8, The Nadegunnadi, of the 28th September, of 


The Anglo-Bussian Convention. {vege Convenes ‘ 


ae a eR ee 


invading the British territories in the East, but she 1 
her designs of territorial aggression in other direct 
forebodes great evil to Japan, as the object of the con’ 
crush her growi wer by the combined effort of th 
powers. Japan will now at least discover her folly « 


confidence in the Western nations. 
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IIl.— Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 
SWADEUAMITRAY, 4. A correspondent to the Swadesamitran, of the 26th September, 


“96th, 1907. ; writes :— Although it was know; that Uma- 
Sept The Barisal Swadeshi case. kanda Chakravarthi, a la ae ee 
at the time of hearing of the Barisal Swadesh: case, s 
he was brought before the court. Could a person under 104° feve 
possessed a clear brain? Was it right that a lad who bout to lose his 
consciousness should have been produced in court for trial? When a sick 


man is to be produced for enquiry, is it n or not to obtain a doctor's 
certificate as to his fitness or otherwise to stand the trial? If it is necessary, 
a young boy should not have been dragged to court. It is, therefore, certain 
that there was no medical examination. Could not the Magistrate have seen 
from the boy’s very appearance whether he was ill or not? 


3 Sas cS 


hurry to record the statement of the boy while he was 
was tried and sentenced to Rs. 16 fine and six months’ rigoro 
when his life was at stake. Ifthe boy had died from the sho 
matter have gone without enquiry? If such an enquiry took 
Magistrate had been tried by another Magistrate when sufferi 
fever, would he then have submitted to the trial? Now, t 
sentence was pronounced, the boy, when he was tottering th 
was dragged by the Police on foot in contravention of the WV 
to take him to jail in a carriage. When the matter was brou 
of the Magistrate, he sent for the Police and repeated the order. — 
never cared for the Magistrate’s order. Is the Police, who did-not obey the 
Magistrate in the least, superior or subordinate to him? Is there no remedy 
for the transgression of the Magistrate’s order by the Police? Probably, 
there was a secret understanding between the Magistrate and the Pol 
| As the Police authorities belong to a separate de 
be 80.— Editor. oe 
itera 5. The Swadesamiran, of a — September, 
pt. 26th, 1907. . bs Justice ALIS - 

) A light punishment. tion, still th | 
Indians and not to those between the Indians an 
sentences are passed against the whites who c 
The British law, which is stern and strict tot 
sight of the whites. But the sgme law stands 
such Indians as offend the whites. A few w 
a European, who drove a motor-car over an 
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fhe mischief of ome rowdies, is something like instituting r 
ete i il to exclude a lt e opean citizens hak one the members of 
the club and rule that the other citizens alone shou i bear the unreasonable 
imposition. It ig still further strange to apply sectio: ars lap eth cep os 
Police Act, to awe ra compensation tor damage caused 
before the imposition of the punitive Police on the town, As tho District 
nquired into the case after obtaining the previous sanction of the 
Government, th - erat Cocanada may labour under th i‘ oe that 
there i noe . co eee ae | 
orders. 
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ie Seales Po ice, is still under 
bn to. them against the orders of 
istrate may receive due consideration = ae "40 eae 
may consult the Advocate-General as t pi ty of clause (¢ 
sect 15 of the Police Act and may not hold the well-to-do and loyal people 
ofthe place responsible for the mischief eaused by a drunken mob. 
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s nominal control over el 

municipal councils of those days had e 

some respects they were more comprehensive and | 

—_ . pr ghar gga oe Ae bo 
e right ag ing the officers appoin : 
lr thnees ves. Incase they had to be excus 

necessary. But the King had no revisional po 

self-governing bodies. The chief cause of success of 1 

the full independence they enjoyed unlike the modern | 

are controlled by Government in every respe There 

progress except by independence. reason why the 
ities and district boards are a failure seems to be their ent 

‘on the Government. The people look upon them as m 

offices. | 
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Sasrimmns, 10. The Sasilekha, of ~*~ 27th September, sen 1at p 
"27th, 1007. : have to run every day ten mil 
oe Postel runners. load of forty we A ‘They 
monthly salary of Rs. 6. While increments of salary are | 
officials in the department now and then, the salary of the poo 
remained unchanged from the very beginning. The pape 
Government will consider the pitiable condition of these 


Vesna, 11, A correspondent to the Vysya, of the 15th Se 
Bopt. 16th, 1907. the 25th idem, says that after! 
on ented ® telegraph office at of the British rule in this count 

dirs ae were made for easy communication b 
people inhabiting distant places by establishing, throughout the la 
and telegraph offices. Past history does not tell us that the ancie 
of India had made similar arrangements for the. welfare o 
However distant one may be from his correspondent, it has 
possible for them both to communicate , with onch Gea in 80 
twenty-four hours. This is the most valuable gift conferred | 
rule. While this advantage is shared by all, Chodavaram in the 
district, one of the chief centres of trade and the resort of the pr 
surrounding villages having court business, lacks it. If one ha 
a telegram, he has to do it at Anaképalle, a place eleven miles” 
for a four-anna telegram, one hae to pay eight annas to the coo! 
the message. Moreover, the villages of Vaddaédi and Madus 
district carry on extensive tradé with Madras and Bomba 
telegraph offices in these places, it is extremely diffic 
variations in the ag rices, The loss caused to the 1 

aggerated. If telegraph offices be established 

and Madugala, trade will inaeiiane 4 thousandfold. These - 
will pay the Government amply. There is a sub-office 
whose entire work is done by a sub-postmaster. There 
here for one or two more clerks, It is necessary, 

_ circumstances, to speci an assistant to the sub-pos 
and to establish a sub-office at Madugala, which is 
commercially, These arrangements conduce to the 1 
to the increase of Government revenue. = —_— 

eran. ) 12. The Swaray, of the 21st September, instit 

Bept. 2st, 1907. Boyeott, parison between Am 

century and India of 
question, ‘ Is Boycott a politi weapon?” 
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Excellency’s esti 
attempt to 
m 
entertains the 
the majorit 
rer of the population are loyal to 

cial if persons in authority like the Governor will tal 
that the noise of the noisy few is listened to and believed 
their utterances are about matters worthy of attention ; | 
of repression will only add to the noise. The advice to 
amenable to discipline is welcomed as sound and healthy, 
that though the severity of the punishment inflicted u 1 


ae ee 


a Nees 


te i 
get, tae ett 


to others, yet it is out of all proportion to the offence and wi 
in the eyes of none. The Governor's speech is capable of 
either as a warning or as an advice. The article is mt 
a very valuable advice, and recommends it for the acceptance | 
of the students. : 


sane xan 15. The Shams-ul- Akhbar, e pray tes ogee gs abit . 
Sept. 28rd, 1907. that the | O ngh in 
a eee Punjab obstruct the 8 
performance of their religious duties by pelting them with stones: 
when they hear the “ Izan”, and observes that, in the interests 
Local Government and the Government of India should take ste} J 
put a stop to such misbehaviour on the part of the non-Mussalmans. 


steps are not taken, loyal Mussalmans will be compelled to take vengea 
on their adversaries and the confidence they have in the British Government 


will be much shaken. 


IV.—Native Srarzs. 


Mvnumnt-Dareas, 16. The Mukhbir-t-Dakhan, of the 25th September, publ 


as, ‘ 
Sept. 25th, 1907. Walker’ ion, article on the recent mal 
” ~— = vations in the mint of His H 
which is summarised as follows:—One can naturally look 


the Government of India in the person of Lord Minto, whose } 


be: 


impartial and calculated to promote the interests of the Native § 
The recent embezzlement by the officers in direct charge of 

been brought to light by the Detective Police of Hyderabad and 
has been formed to investigate the matter, but the committee o 
been composed of a few more honest and reliable officers’ of th 
Government. The mint was under the direct charge of Mr. Wal 
Mr. English The contract for purchasing old coins instead of b 
to different persons periodically has invariably been given to 0} 
same person, and this procedure has entailed loss to 'the Hyders 
ment. The parcels forwarded from different stations to the ac 
mint were by order of Mr. Walker received at the mint free of « 

_ and without any inspection by the Custom authorities. It is 
whether these parcels contained coins or jewels. Had duties 
by the Custom authorities, they would have amounted to 4 

his loss is no doubt due to British officers, whose services | 

Hyderabad State by the British Government. The only ; 
out from such appointments is undue strain on the exche 
The prosperity of India is not likely to be promot | 
In to the India Council. On 
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try! We have resolved to improve our condition ourselves. Never- 
theless, we seek your good wishes. Within three itn three of our 
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whatever, been deported to Burma and 
all this. You should not neglect this 
ent no representative to this assembly. 

id in our land before I end my days. 


ber, republishes this article. 


September, quotes fromthe Kurna- 
lation of the address delivered 
stional Socialist Congress at 

ser address Mrs. Kémé appears 

lf of the voiceless millions of 

n rule. It was difficult 

income of not more than 

dia, and another instance of 

clear, she said ; nearly 
eople every year, and 
zousand people died 

‘no small fraction of 


Besides, a, 2 
Two men of light 
nature had been de ut being 
establish their innocence in 4 ial, and man 
goal after sham trials, because they hap to ap 
relieved of their miseries. She perora 
to ponder over the weighty problems presented to 
and finally expressed her wish to see india | 

own life-time. 


Intra, 19. The India, of the 14th September, 
be teacher and his disciple 

a The Government as the cause 4), following statements 
of India’s poverty. at in this Bhawete: 
filled with despair on account of their adversity conseq 
to a foreign rule. The educational institutions in 
control of the Government ard they also get some 
It is only books approved by Government that are allowe 
However untrue the statements in these books may be 
teach and the boys should accept them alone as true. 

olitics are not discussed. In this Bharatavarsha, 
unger, famine and disease, more now than beiore ; 
the administration is not properly carried on? It is a: 
ment has made the people of this Bharatavarsha ver 
have praised the Indians as a comparatively patient, 1 
people, free from immorality and the habit of drinking. 
cause of their misery is the Government. About three h 
some English merchants, finding the trade with India lucr, 
this country, obtained permission from some Rajas to 
and to fortify them. In course of time they conque 
by interfering in the disputes between the neighbouri 
improved their trade. The administration of this | 
trade the purpose of the British. Their: statesmanshi 
chief alm of the English is to acguire enormous w 
this end in view they adopt all possible tricks and 
of the company, they carried on trade without 
merchandise shipped from their country. Thus 
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Sept. 28rd, 1907. 


20. The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd Sept 
The Indians in Natal. live in Natal tl 
traders. The whites in Natal 
ways with a view to drive them 
- their competition in commerce, — 
obtained the. Indians for de 
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rill not make any 
_be oppressed. T 
nte2 ure of the Indians. 
That is Wh 
the colonies 


, Observes:—The Gaelic 

‘the Justice of London and 

ist published by Sydmaji 

= Krishna Varma in the same city are generally 

never sparing in their remarks against the Government of India and are 
very zealous in advocating the Indian cause. The Government of India, 
therefore, has prohibited the importation of these three newspapers into 
India either by land or by sea. The Government seems to be of opinion 


that we will sustain great loss by the non-circulation of these papers in our 
land and that all public endeavours will be stopped. Surely such measures 
cannot be of any greatavail. = =§  — : 


Swadesamitran, of the 28rd September, 
:—The colour of men differs with the 
© conditions of different countries. The 
f any particular colour are not superior 
ense of honour and dishonour, liberty 

. Itis morethan 100 years since 
ipparent that those, who treated the 
ill now as men, have suddenly come to think of them as lower 
beings. The Indian, who finds fault with the Government officials, who does 
not submit to their ‘wishes ‘and who advocates Swadeshism and Swaray, is 
liable to be persecuted by the Police. ‘Neither the Magistracy nor the Police 
pe AGE Tadiah. ‘No class of people will be 

‘ class to which it is 

, in the future. 

led Ravana who 

m he had treated 
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yielding not to any unnecessary alarm, int 
the Hindus in their present state of feeling, that q 
the stability of the English rule will be secured for 1 
. May God grant this! Vande Mataram / 
— 28. The Hindu Nesan, of the 23rd September, — 
Sept. 28rd, 1907. Pads akan: Revenue and the Go 


the usual charge for unauthorised irrigation of 


unjust, and states that only double the usual rate s 
cases. 


whales igen 24. The Swadesamitran, ws the 24th September, Rca — 
Sept. 24th, 1907. pig ag eye overnment does not like to mine 
dealers in England. Similarly the Government has not ber , 


for metals like copper, tin and brass though they are 
parts of India. 


25. The same paper says :—It is well known that, some: 

the butchers of Madras closed 1 

Re Government carrying on Madras Corporation set up im 

aoe own. Bimilarly. not being ¢ 
rosecution of the workers in the Swadeshi cause and wit 
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usual even now to speak ill of the Nawabs of former 
the Hindus to shave their heads and embrace the faith 
at the events now taking place, it does not ap 
way superior to that of the Nawabs’, eeply co 
was in several ways superior to the British rule. 
happening which compel us to think that the 
better than that of the British in hh 
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country. And do not the 1 dh 

precedent and anexample? A: 

and presenting a united front, 

out their existence when then co 

A political institution like the © 
cannot weather worse storms t 
too much faith in the vitality : 


a tem eclips 
held this yeu.” 
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Jctober, admits that the British Jamwan-nBosus, — 
cious one but sometimes, owing ovis 7007. 
ce of certain officers, events” 
this preface it reports that, on 
, @man and woman, proceed- 
etween Munipullai Choultry 
ess, carried, off whatever he had with him. 
r their absence. It asked the Collector of 


* « 


@) Court, 


th October, observes :—From the trial and the 
acquittal of the accused in the Rawalpindi 
s6, we can draw some useful inferences. It 
ies are ready to crush popular leaders like 
ses. Further, itis clear that the authorities 
tion consists merely in effeminate speeches, 


erate” child’s play. But when, with true 


ion among the people, however faultless our 
st infuriated at once. 


f the 9th October, says that the Rawalpindi 4*>™ssrasxsn, 


oe 
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wyers were discharged on the ground that ont. oth, 1907. 
ie evidence for the prosecution was false, 
It is humiliating to the prestige of the British 
stily prosecute and disgrace respectable and 
jected themselves to the stigma of havin 
lence. ‘The lawyers were not let on ba 
by the Chief Court. It was improper of 
2 on bail,-though the Government had 


oer 9 


peace 2 A 


at information has Hsn0 Naser, 
ble source that oot. sth, 1907. 
‘the complaint 
y, that butchers _ 
morning is f 
§ true until 


Sub-Regi and his clerk, 
regarding the document. 
Koeraaparains, 8. A corr 
Od. 6th, 1901, Babu Bipin Chandra Pal 


devoted all his a ro to pecs 
to enlighten the people; he is a patrio 

the liberation of his mother country and all ou 
of the condition of his fellow countrymen. Suet 
deserving universal approbation fell a prey to the 


Bwana, 9. The Swaray, of the 5th October, makes 
ontnt 907, Ton ‘ follows in Telugu Me 
vd tages has been my destiny 
Your name in the world will be illustrious. I havee 
you) the country, while people often called mea sint 
man, stepped into India expecting to be there for ever. 
I never thought that your sons would ask me to quit 
made a Viceroy, I grumbled becuuse I had no tit 
King Edward, supplied the defect by conferrin 
All on a sudden I attained fame. In order to display my 
a wrong to the Indians. Your sons, poor as they are, € 
Knowing this I contrived many plans, which I cannot 
University Act is quite enough toruin your sons. Do 
actions. Your sons are patriots and they are sure to? 
world. But I was always saying to myself ‘ the Indians 
joyed by the English wpe ’, Plague and 


comforts en) 


their work of destruction. I arranged for a big Darbar and: 
to Delhi. They had to sell their e phants and horses a ’ 
poor. They had to return grumbling. Lord Kitchener, 


ae 


not take, brought me to my present condition. I divided 
listening to the advice of your sons and got my share of the blan 
We have taken away mountains of your property. In one 
glory was gone. Qh India! I have wronged you and lam now | 
lame man in an obscure corner. Does not the moral, namely, thi 
excuse any one who takes shelter under him, even though 

to your mind. Accept this my salutation and excuse me. ¢ 


has just come for your sons to take vengeance. You: 
happiness. Your bad time will expire. 


10. The same paper writes thus :—The chief business 0 

A lesson to be learnt from the a net oe mt 
British. | James Stephen, the trainaeen i 
of the Indian Penal Code, said that the sanction of th 
the Governor-General must first be obtained before tryir 
charge of sedition, the object being to check imprudent Dist 
applying this section too frequently. No confidence can b 
assurances of the English. From a consideration of the dif 
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section 95 and section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, 
Indians have to learn a certain lesson from the British. It 


4 


their actions. The important of them are (1) adoptio ; 
e methods not acceptable to the people; (2) absence of 

arbitrary power of the officials ; (8) unwillingness of t 

the writers of newspapers in Englant 

swayed by a spirit of patriotism, md 

the British Isles to eminence. 
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present poor condi- 


- ience were impressed 
ved to start a village 


ith October, says that Kesrmapararna, 
 & Swadeshi lecturer. oct. 6h, 1907; and 
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; while another correspondent 
that the same lecturer delivered 
swara, * boycott’, ‘patriotism’ and 
. In the course of his lectures, he 
ne poverty of India was due to the 
said that until the ryots educa 

3 bettered. Moreover, he advised the 
save the money they are wasting in 
bi at Thathali and the pe 
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the 12th October, observes that 
the famine month of Xarkitakam has oot. 12th, 1907. 
assed, there is scarcity still prevailing in the 
-janmis ‘will not help the poor tenants unless 
7 Government. But it may be inferred from 
by His Excellency the Governor at Calicut 
to do anything in the matter. In addition 
rin the district, cholera has made its appearance 
in Tellicherry. It is to be regretted that despite 
)notas yet taken any steps to relieve the distress 
t Mr. Francis, the Collector of Malabar, 
f his to have the welfare of the people 
ers and do what is required. 
' the 11th October, writes to 
alms grown at considerable oot. 11th i907. 
or cultivators in 
in are now uffected 
there is heavy 
get diseased and after 
. When one palm 
and, in some cases, 
ns to have yet been 
ing is given to the 
: t measures 
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Tansat Jama Nisan, 
r 
Sept. 23rd, 1907. 


aristocracy in India. ee 
Swapssausrnay, 16. The Swadesamiiran, of the Stl 
Oot. bth, 1007 ; ‘40, atill ? ernmen 
, 8th, Faith in Mr. Morley : before the end of Ma ch 1f 
trative reforms proposed Lord Minto. The Gover 
receiving the opinion of the Provincial Goy ts, 
Secretary of State for India about the mo. 
will put the oo before Parliament, whe 
in that assembly on the reforms. What 
Morley’s predetermined reforms alone will be ev 
Parliament. Public opinion in India is strong that 
result from these reforms. The Indian papers are 
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no good will result, but that evil will.ensue. Kno 
friends in England, Sir William Wedderburn, has | 
India warning us. He says that the Indians shot 
there is no ground to think that these reforms have. 
Mr. Morley, that he may change them in some poi 
beneficial, and that the Indians should be active a: 
their opinions. He also says that resolutions should be 
deliberations in committees formed in several localities 
with a view to help the Provincial Governments in form 
and that Indian representatives should wait-on Mr. Morley 
the reforms are under his consideration, to acquaint him 
views. He adds that memorials signed by hundreds of the 
should be submitted to Mr. Morley and the Parliament, 14 

that this is said with the best of motives, namely, that: w 

The Indians too will do what he counsels them to do; but 1 
Mr. Morley will change Lord Minto’s proposals. It is quite 
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manne 
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these reforms have been proposed with a view to weaken th 
and that Mr. Morley too has such an intention will be : 
instances. | pe ae 


17. The same paper writes:—First, an order was — 


The prospect of the Indians in Indians in the Transv at shoud 

the Transvaal being driven out, 2&ames before July last. The i] 
not complied with this order up 

Transvaal Government has, therefore, published again an order 
Indians to register their names before the 80th November on 
deported from that country. We hail the Transvaal Governm 
such an order! We hope that this order is the har 
the Indians in the ‘'ransvaal! We say so in the belie 
Government will deport the Indians who do not like to 
and send them back to India. Why should the Indians 
if even there 9 ed to earn their livelihood - 
English? It is better that they remain in their ¢ 
than they can elsewhere. It is no wonder that the 
has resolved to deport the Indians, while such men: 
Ajit Singh, respected by all, have been deported fro 


of India. But the question is whether the “ ‘ 
deport the Indians to some other country than Tf 
80 in mischief, in 


18. The same paper ob 
The unrest in Caloutta. 
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new 


on bail, made a vehement 
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political and 
which aim ai 


kan 


t is not only the 


The Govern- 
ammadans for having 
tigation of certain men 
in misunderstandings. The 
) land isjentirely groundless. The present 
yvernment will introduce certain admin- 
» Governorship, one Legislative Council 
Not knowing this, the English 

up a meaningless cry |!” 

wr, republishes the above article, 
th October, publishes in Tamil the 
ving extract alleged to be from the Vande 
fataram:— I do not love others so much as I 
16 President of the United States of America) 
. Itisnot possible to crush and destroy the 
-fame and self-defence, by prosecution and 
therules of justice of foreigners which cannot 
» observance of rules of my own Dharma- 
are suitable to my existence and conducive 
armasasiras wha I respect are of a higher 
ions made by a handful of foreign legis- 
3 to preach for the good of the whole world, 
mee, in preference to the established law books 
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| ‘activities. The Vedas, the Dpansstiads and the 


self. ‘hey say that the absence of freedom 
the world. Which am Ito obey? Till now 
(the Vedas, etc.); but that is no reason why 
hem still. It is not possible that I should any 
st in the literature, the philosophy and the 
‘ow can it be possible for me tu hear the 
oclaim the gospel of the liberty of my own 
masastras is dinning loudly into my ears 
sery”? How can I be a traitor to the 
(Vedanta) of my country? Can I move 

s existed for generations around me and 
patriot! The laws of my own religion 

ter hold on me than the gospel of any 

an object of anger? Why should I be 

yn and-imagination have left in me 
otic, pure, innocent and noble- 
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SwapssaMiTRan, 


SBwADEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Oct. 9th, 1907. 


Madras, 
Oct. 9th, 1907. 


SwADRsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Oct. 10th, 1907, 


become mi 


: thoughts impure? What m 
events are guided by the superior 


91, The Swadesamitran, of 
The prospect of famine inIndia. {, Jia 


some parts and that heavy loss has been caused 1 
ices have been on the increase, because, as u 
ing exported to foreign countries. The Kur 

the world purchase necessaries and luxuries wh 

and transport them to their countries; and the 

necessity to pay the Government revenue in time.and 6 

sell the produgts of their labour for whatever price 

thus that India becomes subject to sufferings. If su 
existing in other countries, their Government woult 

people, prevent exports to foreign lands and import o 

their own countries by the imposition of customs 


x 


Government is unwilling to do any such thing and m 
people to suffer. In this condition, the poor finding no: 
therefore, suffer if the season also choses to be freakish 
itself has notified that owing to the above causes, there 
and Western Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and especially in the Central Provinces. If famine 4 

it is the same as famine in the whole of India; 
merchants carry away the products in the non-affected 
the affected parts, the former are practically as bad as ¢ 
that the Government of India is busily engaged in cor 
India Office in London. If the Government of India - 
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Mr. KeirHardie and Babu 2%” 


Bipin Chandra Pal. 


The Hindu Nesan of the 10th October, the Jn 
and the Jananukulan of the 12th Octoher, republish the 


23. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th October, state: 


The stability of the British rule, ¥:, Metr-Hardie’s opt 


: subjugate man 
establish her rule permanently shave, she 4 


with kindness and improve them. If, on the 


them by treading them under her feet, the B 
like a ball of saa i Barnes Be 


Ho 


~The European Swavesauiraan, 

J pay - appointment of Oct. ite 1907. 
nvaswami Atyar to act 
Madras. They not 
ney call the serious 
‘aki, in preference to 
t to the Secretary of State for 
are one step superior to the 
xr are not an atom when 
y to Sir V. Bhashyam 
fe and-income of the: 

vaswami In ci 


ak pat aD GO i NMR on SIRO le rica 


t 6 Barristers 

r envy that they intend 

rs were superior to the vakils, why 
Mr. Sankaran Nair was appointed as 
} whites see an Indian raised to a high 


th October, writes:—Mr. Alfred Nandi, Sw«pmaurraus, 

the editor of the Tribune in the Punjab, is oct. 19th, foor. 
ernment ae CY have told certain high Government 
em S™”™~t—i‘tsSOficritas at: Simla that the Hindus were vexed 
at the partiality shown by the Government to the Muhammadans; and to this 
the Government has replied that it has treated all classes impartially. Has 
i ment treated the different classes in 
nit the fact? If to-morrow the Muham- 
overnment and agitate, then it will surely 
sl diplomacy! and then if the Govern- 
avour, what harm is there? It is well 
dan brethren come to the front and the 
What if the men whose position is 
ans, provided they are Indians? In 
vernment appointments alone. To 
nliness. The Hindus need not here- 
nts. They may be left to the Muham- 
. the Muhammadans also will dislike 
“seek for Government printers. 
present value. Instead of becoming 
il become servants of the people. At 
vice against the Muhammadans being 
overnment. We should be sorry only 
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Zaz Inpiaw Parator, 
Madras, 
Oct. 12th, 1907. 


Tus Hinpv, 


Madras, 
- Oot. 12th, 1007. 


. The Indian Patriot, of 

Calcutta proclaimed. 
Calcutta has placed the citizens of the metropolis of 
silence for a period of two months. We may at once s 
belief that a Police Magistrate, whoever he may be, k 
to take upon himself the responsibility of strik 
dumb under a section of the Procedure Vode. “Ht 
the authority issuing the order in conformity with 
aw and the responsibility of the initiative must have — 
Government and the Government of India. A Police 
sible to conceive; will have'the hardihood to push’ 1e metropol 
Indian Empire by a century behind the times. No one would have exy 
the Government of India to shelter themselves behind the authority of a 
Police Magistrate, yet that is what they Mave chosen to do, in a moment of 
legal inspiration on which we can hardly congratulate them. . 

x * ¥ ss ° 

“ If the Government of India had thought that the people would be so 
silly as to hold the Magistrate responsible for the order, then thi Le grave 
misjudged the situation ; to deprive the metropolis of the Empire of its 
freedom of speech is too grave a responsibility for an army of Magistrates to 
take upon themselves. We are forced to identify the Government 
magisterial order which shows how they are bent upon twisting an 
laws and regulations for the purposes of repression. 

* * + + * 


‘ The publication of newspapers in the whole country can.’ 
within thirty minutes under the provisions of the section and acco 
——— now extended to it. The ultimate result of such 
and subversive applications of the law, it is not. very difficult to. 
are bound to strain the situation further, and if there is wi 
Government of India are welcome to embrace it; but they will. 


end they have embraced folly and the consequences born of unt! 
exercise of power.” ee 


2. The Hindu, of the 12th October, contains the 


The Cocanada riot appeals. Oe Ge — eee 
L. Narasimha Rao, 3.a,, Secretary, National Warehou 
ramayya, Typist, District Forest Office, will give unqualifiec 
that large portion of the public which has believed in their i: 
the very commencement of the criminal proceedings. We 
very authentic accounts from the best and most reliab 

nst these two men was concocted one, that the 
offence imputed to them, and that their i 
make — capital out of their alleged particiy 
occurrence. It is ve isfactory to know: that 
been established by judicial finding in appeal of the | 
O. Parthasarathy Aiyangar, whose clear and impart 
conviction to all reasonable minds. It was quite | 
which the learned Sessions Judge let fall in the coi 
him, that there were many 1 oints in ¢t 


bie eis 


or 


of political agitation. 
Pe Fl an’ 
tains the following :— 


m good character could 
that the attack on 
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eing exactly lunatics would 
y serve to further the cause of 
ight of his authority to what 
; as the thoughtless—to sa 
was the sole cause of the attac 
isease—Bandematarophobia—and 
brain could alone think otherwise. The 
to be reversed in the instancés where 
dergone that process, by any competent Judge, and, of course, 
by the present Sessions Judge at Rajahmundry, whose ability, integrity and 
independence. are unquestion 
.— LEGISLATION. 

3. The Hindu, of the 12th Pangrny cm the following mm <4 will be seen 
PO PORN ES from the telegram appearing elsewhere from our 
The Seditious Meetings Bill. gi 1. sorrestimdent that the Government of 

y tried to balance itself in its precipitate career of repressive 
measures. ‘The Public Meetings Ordinance is not to be allowed to lapse, but 
is to be enacted into law ; and six months’ operation of the Ordinance in East 
Bengal has ‘ convinced’ the Government, not of the futility of such measures 
in putting down public spirit and peaceful agitation, but of the necessity of 
taking power to. extend its operation throughout India.” 


The same paper, of the 14th October, writes as follows:—‘‘ The step 
which the Government of India. has taken in introducing a Bill called the 
‘Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill’ is one of the utmost gravity and 
no one, who wishes well of the good and peaceful Government of this 
country under the British Crown, can view it otherwise than with -alarm and 
dismay. The Bill is of a most.drastic nature. It withdraws one of the most 
important of the eiyil rights of the people. It destroys most effectually their 
claim to be called the citizens of a free country, living under constitutional 
Government... | 


% * 


“So far as we are able to see, there are no signs that the governing 
authorities have opened their eyes to the real situation in the country. They 
are content to take their lessons in administration and the course prescribed 
to them in dealing with the people, by the Anglo-Indian Press in India and 
its agents in England. It is the unscrupulous counsel and the mischievous 

ing. of this class of wire-pullers that seem chiefly to sway the destinies 
» illustration of our observation, we 

xd elsewhere of the special corre- 

d a leading article of that journal 

malignant type misrepresenting 

of | and itis a singular 


Tas Hmonv, 
Madrae, 
Oot. 19th, 1907. 


Tus Hinpg, 
Madras, 
Oot. 14th, 1907. 
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SramDARD, 


Madras, 
Oct. 15th, 1907. 


Tus Hinpv, 


Madras, 
Oot. 16th, 1967. 


Tar Inpsan Patuior, 
Madras, 
Oct. 16th, 1907. 


“The new measure to be introduced Imo thes ecti: 
Legislative pry sing de besa eoedborcar Gee 
the prevention of meetings !1kel ote sedition or to'cat 
of pablic tranquillity,’ marks a most important 6 lage in 
repression now in progress. No one, not even 1ts au MLOES, 
consequences of enacting a law of the kind in @ country like 
no Parliamentary or other recognised public insti bane boss 0 
national mind. | eo 

‘‘ Any public meeting, however peaceful and constitutiona , Can 
within the operation of this clause. — Perhaps, no poli al subje 
discussed without bringing the organisers and the participators 1m the 
claimed area within the clutches of the law. It is true that the Act wil 
enforced only in the ‘ proclaimed areas.’ But those who have foll 


course of events during the last six or seven months need not be told tha 


-_ 


any place may be transformed in the twinkling of an eye, at the sxecutive 
fiat, into a proclaimed area if any one has committed or supposed to have 
committed any indiscretion in speech or writing in that area. ee 

* % 4 * Gk ”% 


‘The Hindu, of the 16th October, comments as follows :-—“ The preven- 
tion of Sedition Bill cuts at the root of freedom of discussion in the 
country. As the Arms Act has in no small degree contributed to the physical 
degeneracy of the people, this new Bill will aim a sure and deadly blow at 
intellectual freedom and progress. = = 


* % % * % 


‘‘The Government of India is extremely ill-advised in thinking that a 
measure of this kind will kill the new spirit in the land. The consequence 
will be that the new spirit will burrow beneath the surface and work in sub- 
terranean channels. It will spread in illegitimate directions, and its éffects 
are bound to be quite otherwise than, and the reverse of beneficial to, what 
the authors of the Seditious Meetings Bill fondly anticipate.”’ : 


The Indian Patriot, of the 16th October, writes as follows :—‘t The 
fact is undeniable that the authorities do not lack legal provisions at present 
to cope with breaches of the peace or with the spread of ‘sedition. Their 
object in* going in for new regulations is simply to make their repressive 
policy ascendant, to withdraw from the people the few rights they possess 
already, to infuse terror into them and make it impossible for them to claim 
those privileges, which they have now come to feel as indispensable for their 
progress and ym e080 | asa nation. The existing law allows them scope 
enough to press forward ; the bureaucracy is bent upon narrowing this scope 
as far as it can be accomplished. ‘That is the only significance it is possible 
for us to attach to the policy now so thoughtlessly adopted by the Gover 
ment. That being so, of what good is it to criticise the principles or the 
details of the Bill in the press, on the platform, or in the Council Chamber ? 
All our criticisms will only remain an unheeded ery in the wildérness: A 
from all that we know of the process of legislation in India, the Bill now 
proposed is not going to be different from the law that will emerge ou 
of the Supreme Legislative Council. And we may rest assured from pa 
experience and the precedents we have had that, should there even be an 
flaw, or any defect, it will be cured by a validating Bill, so that let there 
no doubt whatever that what the bureaucrats will, is the law in In 

*‘ The question that suggests itself to us in the face of then 
what is the course left open to us in the present juncture? Should o 
official members continue to be connected with a Council which ia 4. 
mockery of a Legislative Chamber, and consent to be eternall 
minority, and however obnoxious and re it e ti 


it? May 3 ugnant may be 
enacted by it? May it not be & more dignified chutes toresign th 
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felt the need of this measure. eee 
‘in obedience Oot. 17th, 1907. 
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Axpunaxessst, 4, Referring to the miserable condition 
Rajahmundry, me . » colonies, the And 
te ae “ Indians in British colonies. _ remarks tha t the 


their orders affecting the Indians, with the ¢ 


only. If the Indians were to be persistent in their o 
Government may perhaps employ military foree t 

istering one kind of justice to whitemen and anoth 

British Government in India prevails all over the 

that the Transvaal Government should expel the Indi 
and comfort of the whitemen, when Mr. Morley himself deported | 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh for the convenience and comfort of the bureau- 
crats. Can there be a stronger stimulus to self-help and self-exertion than 
the expulsion of the Indians from the Transvaal? May this incident awaken 
the Indians to a sense of their duty ! 4 , 
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II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


SwapseaMirRAy, h. The Swadesamitran, of ” oy October, Rear England 
Oct. 17, 100). we : and other countries having Parliaments, the 
Ph ha and the — of people have the scope to protect their rights, 
themselves. The Ministers of the Sovereign are 
selected from the Parliament, which is composed of the representatives of the 
people. The officials are, therefore, respectful towards and stand in awe of the 
eople. In these countries, the people are not subject to the tyranny of the 
olice and the Magistrates, as in India. In India, the Government seeks the 
assistance of the Police and the Magistrates in repressing the people, and 
therefore enlarges their powers. The Legislative Councils exist only in name, 
and that is on account of the official majority predominating among the 
members constituting them. An Act is about to be passed to prohibit public 
meetings, which is likely to enlarge the already extensive powers of the Police 
and the Magistrates. It has practically come to this, that a police constable 
on Rs. 9 will be able to rule the people. oe 


(6) Courts. 


ee Bae SED, 6. The Indian Law Gazette, for September, observes:—Though Mr. 
September 1907. ; . Clarke,’ the Magistrate who disposed of the 
tate in the Chulai” Mingo, $280 Of abduetion brought against the Chulai 
abduction case. eae establish his reputation that he 
; invariably dispenses impartial justice, we cannot 
make up our mind to say that in this case the cadena rm just one. We 

are prepared to prove that there has been a failure of justice in the discharge 
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of the accused. The important point in issue in this ease was ¢ 
irl J agadambal. In Hindu families. the hoveaseiiaee eh an 
he prosecution filed the horoscope of Jagadambal which had baer 

twelve years ago by her deceased grandfather, and proved his handw: 

means of a witness who identified it. This witness was fully ahieh 

by the counsel for the defence and was not shaken. Jagadambal tc 

deposition, stated that there was a written horosco pe of hers. I 

therefore, that the Magistrate has observed in his judgm §. 

tion had failed to prove that the horoscope had been writt 

by the grandfather of Jagadambal. We, therefore. es 

the court is unjust. Further, we co fi og a 
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of the native doctors 
: if the ac 


RES Pr Te er ae 
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times the long judg 

secttion has failed 

ie oe Oo estatish allasami Pillai (the accused 
one at Muhammad Sheri which hit his eye. The evidence to 
his fact was that ofa constable and of Mr. Dawes. ‘The Chief 
ncy Magistrate Nas stated in his judgment that the evidence of the 
believed, avowedly for the sole reas ‘that he was a Christian. Do not 
Christians on oath forswear ihemselves ? ‘How many Christians have been 
convicted and sentenced for perjury? [ven this witness stated merely that 
he saw the accused raising bis hand, but not picking up astone. How 


AM 


eae 


> 
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ee ee ee 


could it be possible for any one from 4 distance to identify the person 
who raised his hand in an agitated crowd? ‘l'herefore we conclude that no 
legal char; 4 1 4 As © } 7 0 18 1€ : a 5a n is N Ja ‘ mi Pillai. tt would have been 
better if the Magistrate had acquitted Nallasami Pillai giving him the benefit 
OF dow eet de a + at 
8 The same paper observes :—The nazir of the District Munsif’s Court 
... &t Parvatfpuram took leave for two months. 
In his place one of the copyists of the court 
has been appeinted, the claims of several competent clerks having been 
overlooked.. The attention of the Government should be paid to this injustice. 
9, The Dravida Dipam, of the 15th October, writes:—Information has Davia Draw, 
Conviction | Stihl eiiaaas’ meee received from Nokhali that an English 
and severe flogging of a smali @@atleman complained to the police that a 
oa oes handkerchief had been wrested away from 
: him, while on a walk, by a boy who had 
After the lapse of some months, a boy belonging to 


An inj 


Madre, 
Oot. 15th, 1907. 


inmediately run away. 
a respectable family was arrested. ‘l'wo Muhammadan knaves were set up 
as witnesses. These witnesses too did not state that the handkerchief had 
been taken from the Englishman, nor did the complainant dare to accuse 
this boy.: With mo more evidence than-this, Mr. Dunlop, the Magistrate, 


By 
es 


awarded 20 stripes to the boy. The Magistrate, the District Superintendent 
of Police and the Civil Surgeon were present when this cruel sentence was 
passed. The boy swooned before he was flogged. But the brutal English 
officials had no merey. They sprinkled water on his face and treatec him 
otherwise to recover from the swoon. He was then made to stand up, bound 
and stri of his clothes; whereupon the stripes were administered on his 

Alas! ‘Not one stripe—not two stripes—but twenty stripes. Ah! 


‘ 
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in the criminal case against Dr. Kemp, Aprvtaxmani, 
idhrakesari, of the 11th October, remarks oct. 11th, 1907. 
f the Vande Mataram cry had provoked 
re ought to have handed over the com- 
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¢ @ more serious offence then that the boy 
d and fell down unconscious, and that he 


hy 


‘in that ition ?. The offence of this 
fog fe hi , ended with a fine of 
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SwapesaMtraan, 
Madras, 
Oct. 18th, 1907. 
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SwaDEsAMITRAN, 


Oct. 16th, 1907. 


DesaneiMant, 
Bezwads and Guatir, 
Oct. 5th, 1907. 


SwADESAMITBAN, 


Madras, 
Oct, 14th and 18th, 
1907. : 


waiting for Mr. ce) ows 
if the memorial been ey en “ nt 
to have been considered e report of Mr. Hunter, the fr 
of the College. But it matters not. : The- 7S ive 5 gidese:, oh 
have also abated, and, therefore, the Governmer ould now at le 
obstinate, and should consider the points pressed ‘by the ‘guardians 
modify the order issued in @ high-handed manner on the report of Mr. Hunts 
Can we hope that the Government will doso? It ought to have punishe 
the students lightly and transferred Mr. Hunter. | ‘Tf it. had done so, it w 
have earned a reputation for impartial justice, = 6 


(e) Local and Munici Lo ‘ A eos : Me ‘oe 

12, The Swadesamitran, of the 16th October, states that a ‘memorial has 
The Madras Corporation and been . ba Prag A the beni oer oar 
the Kachaleswaran temple tank. that if it (the rporation) ‘should Bil up the 
Kachaleswaran temple tank im opposition to 
the prayer in the memorial, a civil suit would be brought against it. This 
paper recommends a careful consideration of the memorial on the part of the 

Corporation. 


(k) General. 


18. A correspondent to the Desabhimani, of the 5th October, writes 

Binin Chandra Pal about Babu — Chandra Pal in Telugu verse 

Baba Bipin Unandre Fal. thus:—Babu Bipin Chandra Pal, who has no 

other thought than that of doing good to the public, who fears not to denounce 
the mistakes committed by the Government, who speaks in a fascinati 

manner looking down upon the police, who has not experienced any defeat in 

the battle-field of politics,—is happy and never thinks of his suffering though 

remaining in prison. : 

True it is that there is some good in all earthly difficulties. God has 
kindly chosen this excellent place for Pal with a view to give him rest, as 
nobody will take rest wilfully. 

Pal’s good reputation will be everlasting like the Sun and the Moon and 
shine like the Star Dhruva. May the husband of Goddess Lakshmi confer 


health and wealth on Pal in great abundance! May he infuse into him a 
spirit of boldness and irs 


ITI.—LeraisLaTIon, 


14. The Swadesamiiraxn, , A pay and the 18th October, writes:—A 

ill ** for the prohibition of seditious meetings ” 

2s Ae eee ee ‘troduced into the Viceregal Trete- 
BS. : lative @ouncil. Surely, this is one of the 
several advantages derived from the administrative efforts of Lord Minto and 
Mr. Morley! When we ponder over the provisions of this s ite piece 
of legislation deeply, we shall find that, in any area proclaimed under it, it 


*. 


will become next to impossible for the people to meet together 
considerable numbers for any purpose—religious as well as political. 
an eccentric measure! Are such acts calculated to inspire ) 
love towards their British rulers? Fear may arise in their m nds indeed : 
but,an ascendancy based upon fear cannot stand long. Of course, the 
Indians will in all probabi ity memorialize the Government against th 

contemplated Act. But certainly 
not take any notice of their views and will c 
not the Government know that the people wi : 
It does. But we think that it is determined not only to do harm to thé 
‘i le, but to discredit them at the same time: One thing alone remains 

one, and that is to pass an Act that the Indian newspapers. whether 
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by side with freedom of 


rear show clearly that in 

pinion this as no chance of success. Thus 

r pea sl ‘ we ! ee — itis ie has becume a dream. If 

ns be content with their slavish lot, may enjo such as 

that which is enjoyed by a flock of sheagiinder- doped rralé. But if 
they agitate for privileges not voluntarily accorded by the British, they are 
h po Ah hema like mosquitoes. We do not know what evils yet, 


Referring to the Sedition Meetings Bill now under the consideration 
i. ...... of the Government, the Sastlekha, of the 15th 
Weton ” thunderbolt” —  (ctober, says :—One thunderbolt after another 
Sede TE eek charge of sedition against the Punyadee, 
deportation of Lala Lajput Rai and Ajit Singh, Public Meetings Ordinance 
in Bengal and the Punjab, press-prosecutions, and devolution of powers on 
the local Governments to prosecute newspaper proprictors—has fallen on the 
Indians and immersed them in great sorrow. Never have the Government 
in the last one hundred. years introduced such cruel measures as they have 
done during the past six months. The progress made in a century has been 
checked within a brief period of time. The representatives of the people in 
the Supreme Legislative Council, such as the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale and the 
Hon'ble Mr Nawab Saiyid Muhammad Sahib have no opportunity to express 
their opinions on the said Bill. There seems to be no reason to hurry on 
such an Important measure. We are sorry that the Government should be 
actuated by the fear that sedition is rife in India and that seditionists are 
taking steps to subvert the Government. The writings of the Anglo-Indian 
Press and the advice of the bureaucrats are welcome to Mr. Morley and Lord 
Minto, whereas the representations of the Indian people do not appeal to 
them at all. What can we do then but pray that such bad impressions of the 
Governm@nt would vanish and a bright day would dawn on India ? 


16. Commenting on the ae eee r Hae, ora of the 

. hot ae ee | ctober, observes that the Government 
The Sanitevsmenst Bll: > oF Tudia have recently devised a novel and 
infamous method of curbing the nationalist spirit, namely, by — awa 
from the people the freedom of public . The present tug of strife 
between the aap and the peo n with the partition of Bengal. 
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Sasi.exna, 
Madras, 
Oot. 16th, 1907. 


NADBG@ANNADI, 
Bangalere, 
Oot. 19th, 1907. 


VRITTANTA 
CHINTAMORY, 
Mysore 
Oct, 18th, 1907. 


SwaDBs AMITRAP, 
Madras, 
Oct. 14th, 1907. 


iti . | 


the foalings 


bureaucrats seem to be 


owing to this new measure. The putting of still more unrestrained aut 
into the hands of the police may prove a@ fresh of disaffection 

the Government and may lead to untold calamities. - Che: results of 
foolish measure are awaited with anxious suspense, 


IV.—Narive Srares. 


17. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 16th October, observes 

_ Sanitary ee has been organised in the 

A Sanitary department in », vince o Mysore by the present Diwan: 
Mysore. But one regrettable feature of his reform 
measures is that in spite of the heavy additional expenditure the organisation 
entailed, the whole province is in as insanitary a condition as ever. The 
reason being that the reforms instead of being mainly directed towards 
improving the subordinate staff, the improvement of the source of water- 
supply, the construction of proper drainage and the frequent removal of filth 
from the neighbourhood of houses, they consist only in the entertainment 


and promotion of a few more of the Diwan’s personal favourites: in the 


department. Notable among these new comers are Mr. Palpu and Mr. B. 
Krishna Rao, who are both outsiders to the province and draw salaries much 
higher than those of corresponding grades in the British service. The former 
among these was even granted a scholarship by the State for some special 
branch of study in England. It is most unfortunate that even where 
deserving and qualified native subjects of His Highness can he found to hold 
high posts, their claims are too frequently overlooked, and the prosperity of 
the native subjects of His Highness is thus very much hampered by admitting 
outsiders into the State service. The present Diwan is herein pursuing a 
line of policy loudly condemned by Leed Curzon himself and the Government 
of India. It is hoped, therefore, that His Highness the Maharaja will 
personally inquire into the grievances of his native subjects, order that the 
new comers should receive no more than the salaries of their respective 
grades, making their services only temporary, to last until the natives of the 


province quality themselves for these high posts with the help of Government 
scholarships. 


VI.—MISceLLANEOUS. 


18. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th October, says:-—A police order has 


Public meetings prohibited in been issued Pp rohibiting pub ic meetings in 


Qik Calcutta. This order will have to be renewed 


| at the end of two months. If the peopk 
disobey the order, the police will prevent the holding of meetings. There 
will be rioting. It is not known how long the administration is to go on in 
this manner. Throughout the country the minds of the people have been 
disturbed. The rulers suspect the peo le--especially their leaders. The 
Government, apprehending that the leaders are inciting the people to 
and that secret consultations are being held, has increased the establisl 
of the Intelligence Department, and are receiving confidential informa 
through it. The police have no time now to attend to their leci Hi mate 
duties, and it has become their business to watch und suppress petty riot 
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The Government officials also do not attend to important: al 

the prosperity of the country, and are always-thinking of means to restri¢ 
the privileges of the people. How long is it possible for th vil 
between the Government and the subjects to continue? It is surprising the 
Government officials in India think of gaining the confidence of the esol 
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: the 
e has not been realized. 
ms to decrease the small 
is the prime. cause of all 
1en he should reconsider the 
of the representatives of 
the peuple and should 
mregard, Lala Lajpat Rai, Sirdar 
nov pe ss igi should be set at 
hould tell the people to forget the 
| istrators, They should 
state of affairs neither tends to 
ble to it. | 

October, observes :—-The Lndians 
| a, = =..-—S . are slighted everywhere, They are subject to 
circumstances; the troubles to which they are subject in foreign countries 
are still greater. the indian coo have gone to Washington in 
ica were Tegently treated very unjustly in several ways by the natives 
the coolies from China and Japan in 

sn's wife is the sister-in-law of all!” 
of the 19th October, says :--It is well known 
Seo! that Mr. Morley has now put forward a scheme 
woos O°. for decentralising the administration of this 
country, &e., Of depriving the Government ‘of India of certain of the powers 
which it now ‘wields and: giving correspondingly enlarged ‘powers to the 
Local Governments and to the District officials. A Commission has been 
appointed 'to investigate the advisability of this scheme, and in this Commis- 
sion Mr. Ro ©. Dutt is a member—the only Indian member. Just as, generally 
ers affecting the public, the Government officials and the leaders 
? in their opinions, so 1 ard to this subject of decentralisa- 
tion, the two are widely divergent in their views: What the English 
officials say is this: that the District officials should be invested with larger 
powers than they at present have, so that they may be enabled to do 
whatever appears to them to be conducive to the good of the people, without 
of previous sanction from higher authorities. But representative 
wtherwise. They say that the official suggestion, if carried 
out, will result only in greater hardahip to the people and not greater good ; 
and we have no doubt that this latter view is the correct one. The truth is 
that the powers of the officials should be curbed more and more rather than 
jut it may be asked, how, then, shall the administration be carried 
16 powers taken away from the officials into 
le. The independence of the 
placed upon a sounder basis 
from official interference. Further, the 
istrict should be made to 
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Dravina Diram, 
Madras, 
Oot. 18th, 1907. 


SwADEsaMITRAN, 


M 
Oot. 19th, 1907. 
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Baapata Banvduv, 
Oot, 12th, 1907. 


In Mysore, 
to which the State 


21. A correspondent to the Bharata Band y; of the 13 
Remarks on the British partition of | 
administration of India. ‘have almost lost 


British administration. A King, who does not consider alf 
his own, the prosperity of hig dominions as the common 


> 


subjects, and himself as the guardian and protector of ‘his sub ects, v 
deemed everywhere as an incarnation, in fact, of injustice. -The publ 
not before aware that the British administrative policy entertainet 
invidious distinction between Englishmen and Indians; bu 7. Ow, 


either to the virtuous deeds of India (i.e., the happiness in store for Inc 

to the oppressive deeds done by Englishmen, every one here has be 
acquainted with the mode of British administration. It is, perhay 
characteristic of the British administration not to appoint Indians to high 
and responsible ‘sp under Government, though there are many among them 
amply qualified for such posts by ability, respectability and education. The 
Indians who advocate liberty become at once disloyal, while the 1 
who oppress the Indians in every way are regarded as the loyal 

of the British Crown. This has encouraged the latter, who in former days. 
had carried on their high-handedness indirectly and clandéstinely to oppress 
Indians openly and boldly. The oppression of Indians © 0 

who live upon India must be due either to the national ¢ 

English or to the powerlessness of the Indians. The corresponde 

that Swadeshism and boycott are the only two weapons left with the, people 
of India with which to ig out their cause and win their object ; and observes. 
that the statement may be made on oath that Mr. Morley, the Liberal States- 
man, has not done as much good as Curzon, but that he has done greater 
inj rh _ The correspondent concludes with a warning to the people ‘not to- 
confide in the governing authorities who put on a deceitful appearance and 


pose as their guardians. ‘Is not a cobra, though it wears @ precious stone- 
on its head, a deadly thing ? Beware of this.” P oj 
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| PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


‘T1—Homs Apimrsraation. 


Til.—Lzorsiation. 
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II.—Houe ADMINISTRATION, | 
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(e) Local and Municipal, 


Tux Inpian Patriot, 1. The Indian Patriot, of the 25th October, observes wate 3 
ric President of the Madras Corporat 
Ove. YEE Ser The Madras Corporation and created a mild sensation by- th : 2" 
its Executive. i. i as discover ed | for the 1 : a | 1 fies ti 
business at the meetings of the Corporation. .On the very first day he 
preside at a meeting of the Corporation he adopted the inpreceden 
of ruling out of order three propositions of which previous n 


ae and which had been printed on the Agenda paper. ‘T'hese pr a. 


ad been placed on the Agenda paper by the order of the perman ant Presi- 
dent; and if it had not been competent for the Commissioners to discuss 
them, we believe the permanent President would not have left the nsi- 
bility of saying so to his successor . . . . The extraordinar 

adopted by the acting President cannot, of course, 

unchallenged and unrectified. 


* * * % 


‘‘ Tt is not an individual question, but one that concerns the very rights 
and functions of the Corporation ; and we believe the members—European and 


Indian—will take it up as such and either force the President to withdraw 


the rulings or take up the matter to higher authorities. It has been announced 
that a motion will be made before the High Court ; and if it can be made-in 
the name of the entire body of Corporators, it will not only carry greater 
weight, but will not appear in the light of an individual grievance. Inasmuch 
as the rights of the Corporation have been infringed by the official President, 
the members in their corporate capacity pry deh , to take action. The 
provisions of the Madras Municipal Act are emphatic on the | uestion now 
raised by the ruling of the acting President, and there is absolut y. n0 


reason for anybody, however dense of understanding he may be, to com it 
a mistake. a me 


(k) General. 


Tax Inpian Paraior, 2. The Indian Patriot, of the 23rd October, writes :—‘. . 
Oct, 28rd, 1907. 


. ne Cee: We 
; uite approve of, though we do not place much 
Mr. Morley on India. faith in, Mr. Morle “a daclaradigin that it would 


be the height of folly not to try to rally the Moderates to the cat se. 
government.’ But the faith of the Moderates has been as .much ghs 


that of any extreme section. ve not been enabled t 
any influence over the policy of the Government ; they have not 
taken into its confidence. If the Government were so inelj elk ots 
easily enlisted the influence of the Moderates of its side - it could have t 
the leaders of moderate opinion to confer with it as to the most 6 
means of allaying unrest. But instead of this, the most xepressi¥s’: 
are employed so as to exasperate all, and the. Moderates have 
confidence of the Extremists without gaining that of the Governme 


* * * a 
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orted, some Or us Compared such a piece of administrative folly 
to the Russian method of administration. Hereafter we fear that it would 
be a positive insulé fo the iussians, the new allies of our rulers 

them to the British Indian or A glo-Indian methods 

a fallen nation.. Some of the high 

thrown open 60 the CCts OF the Uz _. 


“ If public meetings are prohibited, secret meetings will be held under 
the plea of gratify 5. SR SRS 


atifying our religious whims and fancies. Speakers at such 
secret meetings will be irresponsible and indulge in wild speculations and mad 
enterprises. ‘The nihilist and anarchist organisations have sprung up in the 
West, solely as a result of the policy of oppression and repression. it there 
is no safety-valve through which all irresponsible gas cas wild talk would 
escape without causing any permanent injury, men will hatch political 
chimeras in their brains and make insane efforts to translate their ideas into 
practice. Woe unto such a nation which affords no such safety-valve |! 

“ Tf the present policy of repression is pursued for a few years more, the 
Congress or political meetings will not be held so as to enable the half. 
educated Police officers to give a garbled or mutilated version of the speeches 
delivered. Wefear that the result will be that no meetings will be held in 
public; the country will be honey-combed with secret — associations 
wherein quixotical ideas of the Extremists will have full sway. Could it be 
the serious desire of our rulers to convert peaceful and law-abiding India into 
a Russia and an Ireland ¢ombinec 


“er 
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The Indian Patriot, of the 22nd October, contains the following :— T= Inatax Paruuor, 


“The Prevention of Public Meetings Bill, the moment it is passed into law Oct. 390, 1007, 
and is applied to any local area, will have the immediate effect of dissolving 
all political associations within that area. No political association worth the 
its rolls less than twenty members, and since every meeting at 
discussed will fall within the purview of 
ry political association will have to go out of existence. The 
meetings of these associations, lth gh not to the public, will never- 
theless be treated as public meetings accordi the provisions of the Act, 
Pe tages LE ak SEAS ETE Gi ee ane e can be held except 
he pprcciations will 
the Act a to 
islation that if ie 
ical associations in 


. It is not 
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legislation can be thought of thaw the 
abolishes freedom of speech and d sesta 
land. : eit Pp: 


Tas Mapas The Madras Standard, of the 28rd 
ar It does not at all matter much what he pe 
Oot. 28rd, 1907. ige 


inconsistent with personal and despotic rule? ‘Th 
Seldom has such light emanated from the Indian Ministe 
the idea has been freely promulgated in Parliament it should 
as suggesting the nearest way to bring India back to the |: tage 
she set out fifty or sixty years ago. gee ee aud, 
Tax Ixpux Parssor, The Indian Patriot, of the 26th October, comments as, fo 
oct. zen toon. “*. . . « Nor is it a material modification that the notice a 
required has been reduced from seven to three days. If it is 
a meeting only on obtaining permission, notice of it is a secor 
As regards the limitation of the period of the law to three ¥ 
absolutely no guarantee that it shall not be re-enacted at the en 
years. If to avoid an Ordinance expiring in six months, a permanent |; 
undertaken, its present duration to three years may be extended to another 
period with less trouble than was felt at the time the legislation was first 
undertaken. All these changes therefore are immaterial changes and the 
experience we have had of British Indian legislation makes it exceedingly 
difficult for us to attach any importance tothem. The withdrawal of freedom 
of speech is the most essential point with which we are coneerned and so lon 
as that is a statutory fact, British Government in India should be recogni 
as having recklessly and wilfully embarked on a treacherous sea of stress 
and storm, of dangerous rocks, visible and invisible, and undercurrents as 
insidious as they are imperceptible.” Soha 
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am bur ar | are collecting taxes ’ 
ns at the market for the benefit of their suai 
§ prescribed by the Government. ‘The rate at 

‘Wax 1 or five rupees per cart-load and two or three 
annas per hes of sk: in this way they collect 50 or 60 rupees on 
each market day. “1R6Y S@CK the assist: nce of the Police in threatening the 
individuals who grudge to pay their demands by charging them with posses- 
sion of stolen hides, and extort from them on the next market day about 


mosque in additio: ie aa 
which the dh d a sg —e. 


tomes 


a *, 


90 or 30 rupees and utilize the money for their mosque. Further, the Rowthars 
agree to pay 9 rupees for a. pair of sk ins and, after taking them to categ- meth 
pay only 7 rupees to the owne +-and utilize the balance of 2 rupees for the 

enefit of the mosque. In this transaction they bribe the Police for their 
help. The authorities connected with the market do not take notice of all 
this. The attention of Government is drawn to these atrocities. 


the 26th October, observes that the plague broke apeeammane, 

~outin Japan as early as 1899 and since then Oot Mth 1907. 
=~. $he total number of deaths from plague has 

been only 516, whilst in India, during the last 12 years, hundreds of 

thousands have been swept away by the same epidemic. The reason is 

obvious. In Japan they take all possible preventive measures and in this 

they spare neither pains nor money. In the city of Tokio alone there were 

15 cases of plague in a certain year, and 3,20,000 rupees were expended on 

preventive measures. If our Government also had followed the liberal policy 

of Japan, there could be no doubt that the ravages of this deadly epidemic 

would have been effectually checked. But our Government is most reluctant 
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9th October, on the authority of a Ts AmysDacun, 


: 8 are eh M 
sondent, writes that two British officers Oct. 9th, 1907. 
‘Indian Army were travelling in a first 


their servants in the earriag 
vakil of the High Court was-in it and so th and t | 
class com 0a Av 2 : pos Q mn } e ve . u t: 01 e : 3 sf . J 5 ; Court vakil, they 


cathe 
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said that they did not care to sit with a nat d that was why they had 
; : 1 oa 7 | | - 1 ‘pe ae i Rf ke We : Es ‘i ay ieee ba ai. : Ry . t q i was 
Pas BRE Oo en i a Pe gee ‘sa + he would 
O insult to sit with the servants, who were lis * brothe ae 
BS Oudh-Rohil- 

got separate 


KasruarAzaits, 7. The Kistnapatrika, of the 20th Oc 


we ET Rao, the Travellin 
C6 Sim, Ho Swadeshi lecturer Kona Sita- District Asso via ion, visit 
rama Rao. - Miram, Vendra, Mahadeva 
koderu from 22nd September to 10th, er and delivere 
such as the “Improvement of the country”, ‘ Necessit 
‘National education”, ‘‘Meaning of Vande Mataram”, 
gi Boy cott ”, e Poverty of India ”, i Ancient 5° er 0: os * eg 
condition of India”, ‘Ideal of Swaraj”, “ Decay of Com 
tries” and “Formation of Village Associations.” 
lectures he said that there was no use of depend: 
amelioration of the miserable condition of the p 
their energy in boycotting foreign articles, establishix af 
and strengthening the spirit of union to attain the ideal of Sware 
resolved to start village associations at Vendra and Gollalakodern. — 
8. The same paper says that Mr. B. Narayana Rao, the 
Swadeshi lecturer B. Nara- lecturer #3 pointed : | 
yana Rao. 
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Association, visited St 
he addressed, on the 6th October 
crowded audience, under the chairmanship of Mr. Thoyyet 
simha Sastri, on the ancient greatness and the present miser : 
India, and said that God has given the instrument of bi 
progress of the country. He added that boycott was the sword for 
the thorny bushes that are spread by mutual animosity and selfishness sad 
union, the trident for paving the way to seizé the fortress of Swaray. 

The next day, while dwelling on the advantages of panchayat courts 
and the injustice of the Faringhis, he remarked that boycott was the only 


sword to cut all evils with and that it was the very weapon used by the 


English and the Americans during the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries in 
checking the poverty of their countries. 


‘, A correspondent to the same paper observes as follows:—The new 

tb ag ee ead - mg isnot of recent creation. Itis the spirit 
oe mes. at pervades the whole Universe and we are 
inspired with it. Every movement in the world begins with a theory evolved 
in the mind. Logicians, philosophers and poets influence the people to action.” 
The new movement has spread far and wide. Just as barren trees put on 
green shoots when moisture-laden wind blows, sc, under the influence of the 
new spirit, our minds, though they may be dull, form new ideas. The 
weak become strong, cowards are transformed into heroes, joy takes the 
place of sorrow, the miser is metamorphosed into 4 philanthropist, the selfish 
assume the role of self-sacrificers, and enemies turn friends. - Our native land 
is the deity, Swadeshism is the religion, and anti-Swadeshism is atheism. 
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politicians, who would 
without conferring an 
should not boycott B 
religious and social 


up Vande Mataram cries. pt at Swaray and want the hel 
mwas in attaining. it, all the old methods must undergo a thoroug 
rerorm. | . ppg ae eee ry de satan 


deals, aspirations 
- We must have 
equality. These 
and love. 


as follows:—It is a 

| that the despotic 

aking use of many 

t, Swadeshi lecturers 

| been introduced one 

after another. #UBEBS the Wind helps Ure, so did all these repressive methods 
increase the fame GR Gwadeamem. . A spirit of union, self-sacrifice und daring- 
ness 18 ‘ot sae - ites of Sh s ahs 3 are multiplying and are 
venturing t0 asst ‘tone. ‘i 8 Swadesh meetings 


are con pe ted : r ) ai ish ss fi . save valbed Sallis and the Rees of he 


aftied. What course is there hereafter ? 
vement? Lord Minto has thought of 


assing anew Act fromthe heights of Simla. It isin the form ofa Bill. 
fit becomes Jaw, What Goubt is there of ecoming law ? Is not the 
will of an arbitrary Government lav ?—it is sure to put an end completely 
tothe freedom’ OF SPSCCM. ee 
Oh Sedition Bill! We have been longing for yourarrival. It is no joke 
except with your help we cannot realise our ends. The history of nations 
proclaims that liberty comes only. after you. Till we have you Kalakoota 
poison) we cannot gain Amrita (ambrosia). If God favours us, if we are 
law-abiding, 1f 16 18 true that our Mot. dia gave birth to such saints as 
Vyasa, if our aneéients possessed the ewe of penance, if we once 
occupied the highest place among the civilised nations, if there is aryan blood 
in us, and if we hayedtaith in our Vedas and Vedangas, we shall not be 
injured by you. fat all you cause us injury, it will be only fora while. 
Moreover, listen, I shall narrate to you the advantages you give us and 
vernment. Wherever twenty persons 
the arbitrary nature of the Government 
» natives. You dispel the delusion of the 
ce and safety under the English Govern- 
Bipin Chandra Pal. You work silently. 
uence from the face of his neighbour. 


’ ” 


ay 


natives that 
ment. You tak 
Everybody can nfluer 
The heroism © | wasted in speeches. You put a stop to 
the freedom of speech but induce them to practical work. The Government 
is passing the eruel Act with the object of destroying our freedom and of 
depriving us of thé strength God has conferred on us. We need not be sorry 
on that account. ‘The Government is not waging war with us. ‘'hey have 
against God himself, who has created the spirit of patriotism 


for our gi You are welcome. 

‘you make our people bold, heroic and 
ourself throughout the country ! 

: Hl; the Andhraprakasika, of 

3 that such an undesir- 

i and that the 

would add to the misery 

| over fire makes it burn 


Kistmap 
— 
Oot. 20th, 1907. 


ANDHBAPRAKsSIKA, 
Madras, 
Oot. 23rd, 1907. 


Maxonama, 
Calicut, 
Oct. 23rd, 1907. 
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footing with the old Re 
without any semblance of a - 
keen-edged weapon to destroy the 
characteristic advantage of 
object, reasons and scope 6 pre 
pernicious consequences that will n 
and remarks that it is particularly sorry 
nations will have for the English when they b 
enactment by the aid of which the most civilize 
to carry on the administration of India. There 
among those Indians blessed with common sensé, 
the speeches and writings of afew perverse and the 
the justice of British administration or to attack 1 
mass will certainly not do it. Existing laws amply h 
deal with the few ignorant fools. No prudent head 
has any love for British justice should venture by introducing 
legislation to jeopardise and tarnish the fair name of Brit 
reported to be the abode of justice and liberty. It isthe he: 
of Indians that Mr. Morely and Lord Minto, renowned for 
and calm judgment, are casting away their good nam 
the meshes of unscrupulous advices. There should be 
misunderstanding and there should be a fear for the abust 
administrative policy with which, the article humbly says, the 
administrators of India will be charged, should the osed Bill be 
and it concludes with a prayer to the Almighty God to save the 
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and the poratiges of State trom the misunderstanding -caused 
advice of some se 


ee 1 ah 
ferring to the same subject, a leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 
26th October, criticises strongly the action of the Government of India, and 
remarks that the proposed legislation will only tend to increase the existing 
discontent. The protest meetings now being organised against passing the 
Bill will not, says the article, produce any effect. It also notices the wire 
despatched by Mr. Keir Hardie requesting His Majesty the King-Emp 

to interfere and prevent the passing of the pernicious legislation, an 
in conclusion, that Indians, if they want any good from the Eng 
appeal to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 


by the evil 
fish and unscrupulous ministers and to bless Indians with 
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iden 13. The Swadesamitran, ~ 0 26th October, arene the at tion of the 
oe anny" Mr. Mitchell, the Principal of hp et vancore to the conduct of 
the Trevandrum iia. : No ary: ee “age .revandrt 
. ’ n nted his st ta . 
presenting an address to Mr. R. C Dutt, by t voteul ey students 
vested in him under the new University Regulati ne Ww Use. 
from appearing for the University examinations. 
the same treatment may perhaps be extended in ¢ 
the students may propose to present to the Maha: 


Nieman, 14, The Nadegannadi, of the 26th October, eommentin 
Oot. 26th, 1907. : address to the Renreseniatice 
The Representative A | “he fvepresentative 
of Mysore. neil oe observes that the admin 


financial outlook is far from satisfacto w Bip rer vas 


showed a balance of nearly three teks" _egeecgaeme t 
; a emigen ‘eee shows no. surplus whatever, She & 
decrease in the income jfrom the mines and the Cauve 

the abolition of the Excise duty on (supari) areca-nu 
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Salaries of the higher 
i observed that the main features 

future would be (1) the adoption of measures 

‘measures for reducing the cost of administra. 

‘of a balance in the treasury. But as the 

vernment lies in the prosperity of its subjects and as the 
er is Obviously dependent upon the facilitics for commerce 
vided by the State, no wise em a would hold that the 
f the State would be strengthened by the accumulation of 
y in a country where irrigation and other public works of 
»have been deferred solely for want of funds. Besides 
atee that the funds so accumulated will nut be expended on 
. And, probably there is no country in the world which 

y simply to keep it unused. ‘lhe present Diwan is, therefore, 
dly venturing on a dangerous line of policy. Again, the Marikanvé 
water works and such other schemes will not materially improve the condition 
of the ryots unless they are duly followed up by the Government with measures 
for the extension of cultivation. The people have to be educated in the 
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improved methods of fruit-growing introduced by Mr. Paul, the Australian 
planter, referred to in the address. Sericulture would form a most flourishing 
industry in the State giving labour to thousands of people. But, here again 
it is practical work, namely, the establishment of a silk-weaving factory an 
not merely eloquent addresses that will go to revive the industry. Nearly, 
50,000 rupees have to be annually expended on the newly-organised Veteri- 
nary department. But the Veterinary Surgeons, with all their knowledge of 
medicine, cannot relieve the pangs of hunger and prevent the cattle mortality 
resulting from scarcity of fodder. The area of the State forests is being 
steadily increased year after year with a view to increase the forest revenue 
and probably the maximum revenue that is intended to be derived from the 
forests will. not be reached until the whole province is converted into one huge 
forest. The co-operative societies, now 13 in number, receive no encourage- 
ment from the Government in the shape of advances. The construction of a 
tramway in Shimoga has been of very little use. The unceasing ravages of 
the ue are she al of affliction. Itis regrettable that the Adminis- 
tration Report lays no stress on the abovementioned grievances and the way 
to remedy them. | | 


V 1.—Musce_LaNeous. 


15, The Swadesamitran, 
The Seditious 


sedition will disa 
ds of the people be diminished by forcibly preventing 
w and discontent? It is well known that, in that 
‘the mind. How is it consistent for 
that they rule India for the good of 
essing what they feel? If the people 
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Madras 
Oct. S1st, 1907. 
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from praising son a 
after a century and a h 
gagging their mouths in 


follows :—The Seditious Meeti 


men that, unless the P | 
caused by them will not come to anend. Now, 
administration of the country has been suddenly entruste 
atrocity will not be committed by them? But it is said as 2 
Act will not be put in force throughout the country, but will be 
areas where the authorities think that it should be enforced. It 
the Government hopes to terrify the people by the passing of a1 
matter. Is the Government reasonable in thinki at such a la 
the spirit of patriotism among the people? The means it ado; 


purpose will only tend to increase that spirit; and it is not aware 


\ £ 


fact. CET SES A otce 
The Swadesamitran, ‘of the 24th October, says:—Mr. Keir-Hardi 

said that the Indians are about to be Bagged and placed at the mercy 

most corrupt Police in the world, and that the Emperor or the 

the Cabinet should interfere and not allow the Bill to pass 

was perfectly right in having telegraphed this opinion, 

entirely true. Sir Mehta, the President of the Bombay Presid 

tion, has sent up a petition |to the Government, condemning tl 

In'asmuch as he sas one’ so, what will the Government do but forth 
et 


of this 


oa 


fo 
should pret and ink be wasted in writing petitions? If the Indian Member: 
in the Legislative Council be true sons of Bhérata Mata, the moment the Bill 
is passed, they should tender their resignation and come away!  — 
The Swadesamiiran, of the 26th October, observes :—The Sele 
appointed to consider the provisions of the Seditious Meetings Bi 
ugqeeen certain amendments. Important as are these amendments, t 
Bill as a whole is nothing but poison. What was originally the poison < 
black cobra has now been converted into that of an ordinary cobra. | 
same it is poison baneful to life. To pass an Act which tends to 1 
people’s rights at the mercy of the caprice of petty Police o 
unbecoming to the British rule in any country, The Moderates 3 
Extremists denounce this measure as bad. Mr. Morley said ¢ 
wise to make the Moderates stand round and support the Governme 
the Moderates lunatics? How can they support a Government ps 
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an Act? 


The India, of the 26th October publishes a cartoon. re 
people ot J ata as an elephant In rut, which | Iter snak it the fOLsers — 
of timidity, slavery and laziness from its legs ‘raises its trunk to pluck the, 
fruit of Swaray hanging down from the tree of patriotism, and the Govera-~ 
ment officials as try amhant ho tiddine tc it 


sed On of th 
there are innu- 


ha 

| ean- 

t big families to be careful. Further, we will 

is Bill is to prohibit seditious meetings. There 

sin the statute book for this purpose ‘The 

hibit public meetings altogether. Our Moderate 

séd at the Government attempting to get the Bill 

ch short notice and at Simla, and bie the instance of 

former Viceroy, who was censured by Lord Cranborne, 

r of State for India, for having mpm an Act in the Simla 

| . We do not know when these Moderate papers will realize 

» Government officials carry on the administration in their own fashion 

without any principle of justice. Where is the rule that the Government 

officials are bound to get a Bill pasged into an Act, only after it is discussed 

y the Indian members, and that they should — the inconvenience 

which the Indian members have to undergo in order to attend the Simla 

Sessions? There are Indian members of Council only as puppets for the 

pastime of the Government and for no special purpose. If it be convenient 

to the Governmet, it will allow the puppets to and will listen to them 

laughing. If it be not convenient, it will carry out its aims without any 

such fun. The people have no voice to question the authorities, who, being 
irresponsible, are able to do what they please ! 

16. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd October, says :—It was hoped in the 


The Government’s policy of 
“ Divide and Rule.” 


ed behind the Hindas in 
look forward to the Government 
re show. great submission to the 
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Oct. 93nd, 1907. 
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The Boycott anniversary at 
Triplicane. 
British Government once promised 
give us all privileges. But now, the, 
even the existing privileges. Many 
The newspapers are being tyrannized 0 
cannot hold a public meeting of more 
twenty a congregate in a marriage 

ndians in South Africa are being 
by, the whites. We have neither heard of no 
where 30 crores of people have been ensiav: 
foreigners. We should, therefore, adopt all 
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of this lot of slavery. Be firm to the vow you haye 
foreign goods and to patronize indigenous articles. - 
Swapzsaurraas, 18. The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd Octo 


Oot, 28rd, 1907. recent spt observes :— 
Mr. Morley s speech in London, Morley has resolved to remove - he dissatis 
tion of the people towards the Government by passing despotic ‘enactments. 
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and not by granting them the n pr 
measures tending to our Swaraj to pass during his regu 
agitate, it is certain he will beat them with iron rods. He « 
had decided to reform the Councils of India so as to show — 
are equally capable of taking part in administrative works 
men. Nevertheless, he is not going to alter his res 
people’s privileges and to rule them by intimidation. M 
that the proposed reforms of the Legislative Councils anc 

the two Indian members to the India Council should 
inspiring them with the belief that they have attained 1 

the British rule. Whether this will come to pass or wheth 
by wise men of the present day will arise, remains to be 


‘The same paper, of the 26th October, says We have as 
the full text o ut the telegraphic’ 
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The first is that “ 
me because I donot give them the moon in the the 
that the Indians are asking for an impossibility. We sa 
ask not for ‘the moon in the sky” but only for the moo 
the moon which the Anglo-Indians do possess and enjoy 
they demand administrative privileges. Mr. Morley 
fact ; nay, itis a fact even admitte by bim once. 
been altered? We can assign no reason, but the i 
cannot but remark that this is a phenomenon i 
very office of the Secretary of State for India.- 
which we shall examine is that he 
advantages the Indians are aiming at 
decided to give them. Our contention 
decades we have taken great strides in ec 
are entitled to be invested at least with 
though not with Swaray absolute. 
reluctant to confer upon us, ar 
want of fitness to hold the’ 
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yurs mad a emis y (the rulers of 
g the Soder th de. For a variety 
are very apt to entangle themselves in the trap set 
ive some fear that these blind men may succumb to 
igners and thus become a stumbling block in the path 
it is ttle to us what is to be the lot of this party or 
in that nobody can.any longer impose upon the whole 
? That is a great consolation to us. 

iran, of the 25th October, writes:—This year 80 
_,, candidates have passed the Indian Civil Service 
Civil” examination in ngland. But none of them is 
wi ing to come out toIndia. Some of them 
: say, ‘‘ Why should I thrust my head into a nest 
of wasps and struggle? I cannot go to India. I shall be content to go 
somewhere else.” Others say, ‘‘I will not go to India. If] rise to a high 
position in India and act justly and in favour of the public, the Government 
of India will ze me no promotion. I cannot make up my mind to curry 
the favour of the-Government by such cruel acts as deportation and whipping 
Indian students who are like me.” Therefore, even in the opinion of the 
students in England, the treatment accorded to the Indians by their Govern- 
ment appears to be very tyrannical; and the students refuse to be tools in 
the hands of the Government in such cruelties. They think that service 
under the Indian Government involves injustice and 1s beset with danger. 
On the other hand, the Indian students—who are the sons of Bhdrata—read 
day and night, praying to God that they may get Government appointments 
and that thus they may be fortunate enough to be kicked by the booted feet 

of the whites, whereby to attain salvation ! 
20. The India, of the 26th geet says — Russia, a. - 
: e have no voice, the irresponsible officials 
tio an ipa sa e a show of giving the ciala a Parlia- 
ment called the ‘ Duma,’ last year. As soon 
as the members of this Parliament began to expose the unjust actions of 
the officials, the latter dissolved it. second ‘Duma’ assembled, which 
also the officials forcibly dissolved on the 16th June last. A third ‘Duma’ 
will assemble in November and its fate will be seen later on. But one thing 
is certain. The people of Russia will not put up with their Swadesh 
: y forever. Several of the lovers of despotism themselves evince a 
dislike of the official hypocrisy which pretends to have the good of the 
le at heart. The Russian authorities made a last attempt to gain the 
stability of their unjust rule. This attempt consisted in splitting the people 
into two parties‘and ing one 10wing undue favour to the 
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his party at least — it may be said that the disreg d and the apathy shown 
unnoticed. The @haet enemies of India af present are none else than the 
machinations of these that the mind ot M ; Morley too has teen poisoned. 
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wg 


vember,-says :—It is not only the 8w4ossaurraay, 
“but some among ourselves, who wov. and,'1807. 
are not fit to have Swaray, since 
subject to foreigners. Why are 

‘differences of caste among us, 
glities necessary to fit us to carry 

been subject to foreign rule for 


we not ‘fit: | | ; 
on the administration, and. because we hay 


*. 
’ 


along time, Now, a8 tO the last cause, It 1s not true that we have been 


subject to foreign rulé for a long time, inasn uch as the administration was in 
ihe hands of the Bindas during the Muhammadan rule, though the Emperor 
alone was @ Muhammadan. During the last days of the Moghuls, ze., in 
the seventeenth century, the Hindus rose against the Muhammadan rule and 
ished their independence, However, as there was no union between 
ndent, the English wrested from 
Hindu and Muhammadan 
in rule, the Hindus had 
nd mountains inhabited 
| Indians ure unfit for 
1 admitting that we do 
r Swaraj, the reason why 
on to foreign rule, we 
8 to the first cause, the 
; in the zenith of her 
yerous condition as that 
, Vikraméditya, Bhoja 
days? Does histor 
ists? Not at all 
other religions with 
prominent part in the 
an Prince of 
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NaDgcamwandt, 
Bangalore City, 


Nov . 2nd, 1907. 


might have been robbed by the Muh : 
the wealth of India by duping us with the sho 


‘ruled were of one race, would the former show such aj 


Daily Express. 


Swadeshism is being crushed. The 20 
Famine is the cry of the day. Russiar 
The Indians in South Africa are treated 
and prisoners. Are these the signs of a be 
experts in removing bagfulls of wealth to t 
remove our grievances ! ) SPs 
27. Accrrespondent to the same paper w 


Robbery is going on in India the wealth ie Bh arata, 


#E 


accrue to the country from their invasions. Hi 


eo 


the country, but remained therein. The English, how 


is why India is troubled famine. The famine whick 
from is dearth of money ar not dearth of corn. Howeve 
realized by way of agricultural produce after a good deal | 
of it has to be sold and sacrificed to pay the Government 
people are suffering from hunger. We need not even drea 
ernment will ever pay heed to this. The Congress has 
times without number and has become disgusted. If 
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on such men sh [i 
while the Native States like Travancore are free from it? ‘The ca 


India, being under a foreign rule, is being robbed of her wealth ¢ 


28. The Nadegannadi, of ge ign a observes that 1 
orley had expressly declared. in tl 
Lala Lajpat Rai and the o¢ Pasilament cheat Lala Lajpat Rai 
allowed the privilege of communi 
his friends and relations, yet when the other day some of his re 
to bring a civil action for defamation against the Daily Ezp: 
Lala Lajpat Raiand for that parpose wanted to obtain a power-of-a 
from him, the authorities did not allow them to communicate w 
Mr. Gokhale saw that this action of Government was an attempt. of 
authorities to save their own kith and kin at home from the clutches of the 


law. The public are anxiously awaiting the reply to the question put b 
him siaveesiae this in the Vioamical Council, as se eee er 


29. The above paper observes that when Mr. R. C. Dutt arrived 
Mr. R. C. Dutt in Travancore. Trava cage the | student commu: ity of 
oe. province organized a meeting in or 

resent him with an address, but a certain uropean officer stood in their ¥ 
he intolerable predominance of the Englishman in every sphere of | a 


activity has been one great cause of discontent in this country, = 


30. The same paper reports that a few days ago, when an In 
The Nagpur students. * uber veiee ha oo school at | 
Mataram. ‘The Inspector, enraged at this, hasdad the 
and it is understood that they will be proceeded age 
Will these Englishmen, mad with excitement over 
out the administration of this cou ie fie ee 
of juveniles for innocent shouts of 
British sense of ‘justice and 
practice of punishing young b 
anger; and it is strange ‘Sas 
down the high-handedness of the 


‘the closing of the outlet 
nd the outlet for sedition 
cted; sedition may make 
he people are in a 
ughout the country, 
Extremists will gain 


ming of the whole syst 
2 and if this should 
to scarcity and pe 
new measure will 
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islation. If they would not remove those causes, not even 
ld improve the situation. Still, we may welcome this 
er point of view. It may after all be a blessing in 
from vain talk to practical work. 
same subject the Mysore Siar, of the 28th October, 
tant peculiarity of the new Bill is that it does not 
ition.” Again, the authorities have failed to see the 
to the already extensive powers of the Police. Even in the 
egislation, the people of the Punjab have been subjected to 
y the Police. With this new weapon in their hands, how 
schief they will be capable of doing, it is difficult to foretell. 
Nobody can have any objection to the suppression of real sedition. But 
there is not the least guarantee that in its application it will extend only 
so far. As the proverb goes that “the dying man sees the messengers of 
Death everywhere,” so, the ever-suspecting Police might see sedition every- 
e history of the Police is not wanting in instances of thus. 
Besides, it is ridiculous to expect that increased repression will improve the 
situation. On the other hand, the feelings between the rulers and the ruled 
may become altogether irreconcilable and most untoward results may follow. 
Mr. Keir-Hardie must have been mindful of this when he said that it would 
be well if His Majesty at least would veto this new measure. Indian public 
opinion is unanimously against it. But the authorities will have their own 
way in this as in every thing else. It is regrettable that they have under- 
taken a, measure which will cause the spirit of opposition among the people 
to grow even stronger than it was before. , 
32. A leader in the sagt Bandhu, of ged lage eee 
ps the present confused state of India, says, that 
Sedition in India. aa to the respect and regard which Govern- 
ment have for the jabbers of certain Europeans quite hostile to the aims and 
aspirations of the Indians and of the Anglo-Indian press blind, being possessed 
with envy, even the lawful acts of the Indians are suspected as seditious. 
This “ Sedition” is the upshot of the vile expedient hit upon by the adminis- 
trators of India for gagging the mouth of enlightened Indians from exposing 
the unlawful and high handed measures, lest such exposure should stand in 
the way of the accom 
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Ww lishment of their evil intentions, The papers that 
eely on sight and wrong and the respectable men, 


ach lies within the bounds of liberty, can easily be caught in this 
ams ill not even meditate 
raim is to 
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the information of the go 
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Baagata Banpug, 
Oot. 26th, 1907. 
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ae will ise the shoes with w 
The real feelings of the English have begun to come to light 
ways. The prevention of 1aeetings, speeches and writings in t ‘the 
not be of any great effect in the | ture. In view o | 
affairs, the administrators of India ' 
Indians for sedition. It will in the 
‘Sedition’ is further extended. 
conciliate its subjects; and this sho 
The expedient of ‘ Sedition’ will not lend 
purpose, the subjects should, in the 
should be trusted and given liberties.” ‘T 
apostrophe: “Oh You! Expedient of ‘sedition! - 
powerful. Do not think that Indians, in future, : 


ERRATUM, 


On page 40 of the report, in line 5, omit the 
“ talk.” we AY 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. _ 


€ 


an III.—Leatstation. eee 
| Tus Mapas 1. The Madras Standard, of the 5th November, re bark as follows :— 
RD, ‘‘ Sir Harvey Adamson and his irers 
Madras, The Seditious Meetings Act. Sir A . adm wer 


Nov. 5th, 1907. 


fancy that Sir Harvey’s defence of the Public 
Meetings Prevention Act was conclusive and convincing. In fact, he says, 
that he has ‘proved’ the necessity for the measure and ‘ showed’ that it 
is reasonable. He has said a great deal against the educated classes‘and has 
proved to his satisfaction that the silence of the Moderates is culpable. With 
these points we deal elsewhere, and in subsequent issues we shall have more 
to say about them. But here we may refer to one set of ‘instances’ given 
by Sir Harvey Adamson to justify the measure. In the course of his enumera- 
tion of these instances, he said:. ‘In Madras, which until the present year 
had been free from political disturbances, platform oratory of an inflamma- 
tory nature was carried on almost daily in the latter part of April and the 
beginning of May. ‘lhe result wus the outbreak of students at Rajahmundry, 
the serious riots at Cocanada, in which the Club was wrecked, and a disturb- 
ance at Rajahmundry, which necessitated the despatch of troops to that 
place’ No Madrasee need be told anything here about the ‘outbreak of 
Hi students at Rajahmundry’ and ‘ the serious riots at Cocanada. in which the 
Hh Club was aoe and a disturbance at Rajahmundry which necessitated the 


hi despatch of troops to that place.’ These statements will fairly, take the 


ap breath away from a Madrasee. But they are deliberately made by a high 
bre official. After this is it any wonder that the public dread the consequences 
a of the passing of the new Act? The‘ disturbance at Rajahmundry’ and 
! the ‘ outbreak’ of students there are occurrences which will forthwith bring 
the Act into operation. Plainly, we may tell Sir Harvey, that if we had any 
I doubt about the possibility of the Act being not enforced unless under the 


gravest circumstances, his speech has completely removed it. It is designed 
to become an ordinary law of the land.” 


Tue Inpian Parnior, The Indian Patriot, of the 6th November, writes :— 
Nov. oth, 1907 ee . . . 


* Ii, therefore, 
Honourable Members did not run up to Simle as soon as the Government 


resolved to introduce the Bill, it was from a sheer sense of despair, We did 
i not desire shat any Honourable Indian Member should assist in a legislation so 
if repugnant to the instincts and traditions of the British race; and we should 


have ears to see the measure passed on the exclusive responsibility of 
the official members. The attitude of the public meeting that was held in 


10 Wat : knew it would be futile; but we guarded ourselv 
ha acquiescence by declaring our protest . 


1 \Gie i] Tas Inpian Paraior, 


ae Nov. 6th, 1907. 


4 | : Liberty for India, “We fully understand the import of the latest 


Madras is more or less the attitude of the whole country. That attitude is 
now perfectly justified by what Sir Harvey Adamson has said. We said that 
we did not desire to make any representation to Government, because we 


eh ed 


es against a presumption of 
, 


VI.— MIscELLaNneEovs. 


Madras, 2. The Indian Patriot, of the 5th November, contains the follo 


speech of the Indian Secretary and of the latest 


we outburst of the British democracy—India will only have liberty when she has 
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|| the strength, physical and moral, to wrench it from the selfish 
at ruling country.” | Ls a ea ee 


_ VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


_ IL—Home Apunustration, 
(a) Police, 

3. An editorial note in i a of ~ 8th November, remarks  Maxonams, 

: at various complaints against some Police nov. an } 
Pam ef i af lps alin officers of Cannanore and Talipparamba in eects 
perambe. sii . North Malabar are being ventilated in the 

columns of several papers, and states that the 

retention of unworthy hands will compromise the credit of the worthy officer 
Mr. Maccarison, and that it is essential for the credit of the administration 
and the well-being of the peop that the unfit persons should be eliminated 
without any delay. The immediate extraction of a shaky tooth is indis- 
pensable for the safety of the rest. The article, in conclusion, deems it 


necessary to take an account of the crime occurrences in both the divisions 
and the cases detected there. 


4, The Jaridah-e-Rosgar, of he 2nd a an instance of the 
; carelessness and negligence of the police 
Daring theft. records an incident of daring theft poe te 


by seven burglars near the beach, One Mr. P. Narainsawmy Naidu, of 
esers. Alfred Young & Co., was proceeding to Georgetown in a jutka with 
his wife and was waylaid and the jewels on the person of his wife were 
removed, and when a police constable came to their rescue he was severel 
handled by the burglars, who are still at large. The police are on their 


track. 
(6) Courts. 


5. The Swadesamitran, of ie fa Movemiee, rg RE oo re @ Swapmunrrnas, 
ste arringhee, was trie the Punja lef Nov. 4th, 1907, 
The fenelgiad pepe sow. Court vi a charge of Br A committed by him 
at Rawalpindi on a Hindu girl travelling by railway. As all the jurors in 
this case were Farringhees, a unanimous verdict was pronounced by them 
that Mr. Moore was not guilty; and the Judge agreeing with them acquitted 
the accused. Hearing this the whole of Lahore and Rawalpindi have become 
enraged. Althou h the girl’s father, the maternal uncle of her husband, and 
several others had’ given evidence as to hey good character and the respect- 
ability of her family, such a judgment was ae ea in opposition to popular 
opinion. How can justice be expected if Farringhee jurors are empanelled 
in a case against a Farringhee ? | 
The India, of the 9th November, republishes the above article. 


6 The Swadesamiiran, of -” 9th apres re wat ietete, Swassesunnay, 
’ r. Kingsford, refused et on bail the Nov. oth, 1907. 
+ ae ee oa editor and the 8 of the Sandhya. 
The High Court, on appeal, granted the bail. The Magistrates have now 
discovered a ares Piscusms * sabre per at men acrested 
and imprisoned. us it is possible to keep in even an innocent man 
against whom no charge can be made ag It is thus that the Rawalpindi 
vakils were detained in custody for four months and then discharged at, 
leisure. Ts te alee thne that the Magistrate refused bail to some persons who 
iad been arrested in connection with the recent riots at Calcutta. If the 
udges. themselves entertain nig of dislike and hatred towards the 
itigants appearing before them, what can they not do? Alas that even 
» famous British justice and morality should have come tothisend! 


Kw TNAPATRIZA, 
gees yer 
Oct. 3 t 1907. 


SwAaDEsaMITRAY, 
Mudras, 
Nov. 7th, 1907. 


SwADESAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Nov. 9th, 1907. 


Kgrava Sancuart, 
Calicut, 
Nov. 6th, 1907. 


AyDHRAXEsAnRy}, 
Rajahmundry, 
Nov. lst, 1907. 


7. The Kisinapatrika, of the 30th October, says:- 
| learned men are agreed on the 


affecting the strength and wealth f Our peop! hai ed to sho 
ways of leading an independent life which is essential for all virtues. 
raise the questien whether or not national education is 


amelioration of our country is something like the false reasoning of a mad 


‘man who questions whether it is necessary to feed a man to keep his body 


and soul together. Listen to the voice of mother India, work for her mission, 
and be vitae of the name of the Aryans. Make up your minds to aid the 
National College to be established at Masulipatam. Here a verse is added 
meaning: Education is the root of. national prosperity. To entrust the 
foreigners with it is like allowing the lamp to be taken the thieves and 
then groping in the darkness. oe 


(h) Railways. 


8. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 7th November, suggests 
The Erode railway station. the desirability of the ealaadoahipes ot the 


waiting-room for 3rd-class passengers at the 
Erode railway station on the Madras Railway side, because now these 
passengers have to rest on the roads and elsewhere. He also points out the 
necessity of extending the platform ‘on that side, in view of the fact that the 
people in the passenger train leaving Madras in the morning, have to be kept 
shut up on a line away from the platform till the mail train arriving at 


about the same time leaves the station, which it does after a delay of 
forty minutes. 


9. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 9th November 


pant ° 
1 , G6 
The Bouth Indien Reilway. out the necessity of starting the adura 


Express’, leaving Egmore at 9-25 P.u., from 
the Beach station, and of stopping the same train both in the down and in 
the up journey at Auduthorai, and in-the up journey at Kuttalam. 


(j) Salt and Abkéri.. 


10. A correspondent in the Kerala conch’, of the 6th November. deplores 


the revival by Government from last year of 
ar smash teddy, ‘*PP&Fs the old system of requiring applications for the 
issue of licenses for tapping ior sweet toddy. 

The avowed object of this rule is to restrict the number of trees and not to 
put the helpless class of tappers to any expense whatever or to bring in any 
profit to Government. Nevertheless the rule is being turned by the officers 
immediately concerned in the issue of licenses, into a veritable source of 
hardship to the poor tappers whom the Government want to help as far as 


possible. It is alleged that a sort of compulsory fee is being levied asa 


mamul by the officers receiving the application for licenses as well as by those 
who deliver them to the tappers ff 


to ow can Government carry out their 
object when the ministerial officers, whose bounden duty is to act honestly, 
frustrate their good intention by harrassing the ta in various ways. 
Not even one out of a hundred can be found among the officers of the Abkari 
department possessing the moral back bone and ability to repress these 
acts of high-handedness by representing them to the superior PY sda The 
responsible authorities are looked to, to redress this evil. aes a 


(4) General. iia enc Mamie ses 
11. A correspondent to the Andhrakesari, of the 1st November, w1 


Vande Mataram. some Telugu verses under the head of Vande 


is the t : Mataram, one of which runs as follows :-—Thi 
is the time for showing courage and boldness. Oh inhabitants of Rajah- 
mundry! Of all gifts, the gift of money to our college is the only true gift. 
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avember, writes as follows :— 

s that Swaraj will suit Canada but — wor tn 19%. : 

a ot India. Was not discontent in Canada a | 

~~~ handed timés more than what now prevails in : 
rplexing the British policy there? After attait 


la, perplexing the Dritish : ar ning “waray has it not | 
elping the British Government in many ways? When the British were 
listress in Transvaal, did not Canada sacrifice its blood for the sake of its 
her country? Will India fail to be friendly to England as Canada, if it 
attains Swaraj? It is ludicrous that Mr. Morley should say now and then 
that India must be under the despotic rule of the bureaucrats. Mr. Morley’s 
theory is that as the Canadians are white men, they shall have patriotiam, 
liberty, and Swaraj ; but as the Indians are black men loyalty, servitude and 
submission to despotic rule shall be their supreme duties. e English are 
men, because there are no distinctions of caste or religion in England. The 
Indians observe distinctions of caste and religion and are like sheep and 
igers. So it is the highest duty of the Englishmen to confine them in cages. i] 
erefore India caunot but be placed under the despotic rule of England. | 
This is the fate of the Indians, written on their foreheads by Brahma, the 
creator. Ha! What a theory. this is! . 
13. The Kistnapatrika, ‘4 oe a wees as 1 pela Kuenapararea, 
ss : ‘eles oriey 8 gun the po icy of repression ot, 30t 1907, | 
A “faleo philanthropist.” rompted perhaps by a sit of ila and | 
mercy! It is only his kindness that has deported Ajit Singh and Lala 
Lajpat Rai! It is only his high sense of duty that has prohibited meetings 
in 3 Punjab and Bengal! It is only his mercy that makes the Indian 
Government more and more despotic! _ } 

It appears that the saint Morley thinks it his duty to put down the new 
spirit, ‘Enough! Enough of your philosophy, you false sage! Your 
kindness ia cruelty to us. Your sense of duty aims at pressing us down. 
Why would your heart feel uneasy for gur miserable condition? Do not i 
interfere with others’ rights and incur evil.’ | q 

14. The Swaraj, of the 28th October, writes as follows :—Our people are Swanas, i 

0 taken in by the arguments of the "Maderkte Oct. 26th, 1907. L 
Rast ag in forty who aro hopeful of obtaining Swaray and 
vernment service always. ‘T'o disabuse the 
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KisTNAPATRIKA, 


Masul 
Oct. 30 


am, 
1907, 


. No honour in times of danger. (41g Jife, - Sense of lronour do 

hiding of secret parts of the may It means something else. At’ meat 
attainment of that freedom whic ‘makes : ia: iid Geaniealad ‘a “ ™~ ex " L ee , i 
even to the poor, and which makes one {0 , 4 ; ri wo , D « 2 . : : vg 
involve the sacrifice of life itself. (Gladstone, too, said that those who 
bondage without liberty are not fit to get freedom. A ruler of people 
deserves the name of “king ” if he possesses the wealth of people's & 
True we have a ruler that is a mere doll in the hands of hu 

unable to secure the affection of the Indians, but we have not a 

king who can alleviate our misery. The truth is that India is nomi: 
under the rule of an Emperor, but really under the wheels of a desp 
Government propelled by the avarice of the English people. . As the Br 
possessed the wealth of freedom, they beheaded Charles I and dethr 
Charles II, when they interfered with the freedom of the people. It is : 
well-known to the world that the Boers of Africa who repeatedly defe 


ment. There are many examples to establish that pat ‘must not care 
honour in times of danger. When the English conquered ndia and begs 
establish their ascendency, they intended to exercise their despotic ru 
means of ourselves, and they gave us education. That education taught us 
political science and the methods of guarding our interests. They are thus our 
teachers. They might disregard, it is said,|their own monarch in establishing 
their rights and behave like seditionists. But the honest attempts of the 
Indians to gain self-government which they are justly entitled to have are 
termed seditious. Py ek me 
Oh, brethren, inhabiting India! If there is Aryan blood running in 


our veins, if patriotism is truly implanted in your hearts, if you are real 
ndians following your scriptures, and if the desire for Swaraj has truly 
taken hold of your hearts, give up your fascination and regard for the British 
and begin to do what has been said above with enthusiasm, boldness, courage, 
knowledge, strength and herosim. Though self-government has to be 
attained with strength, we do not advise you to dethrone rulers as the 
English did, and we do not advise you to rebel against your rulers. By 
saying so do not consider that w@dissuade you from secrthlbii + yourselves. 
when it is necessary to exhibit your patriotism. pata clish? 
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a single word. It would be still better, if the Government should have the 
monopoly of manufacturing those muzzles and get them done through 
European merchants, allowing them a large profit. For, it is but proper 
that 1t should be so done to enable them to make up their losses on account 
of boycott of foreign goods. Further, the scope of :the Tidian ‘Kens AG 
must be enlarged. The definition of the word “arms” in it is not 
comprehensive enough. Crow-bars, spades, chigels and implements used in 
agriculture, smithery, etc., must be includ e d un der | the te a iy, : e a vie ice! 
if a disturbance should happen, they might cause mischief, = = | 

17. Mr. V. Suryanarayana Rao, B.4., B.L., observes as follows. sli 
duty of the people to discuss the changes tha 


> 


° 
‘ 


| & peace | poliey must be a lo It is my opinion that 
pple stoop to unjust actions in the name of law, with the 

le intention of strengthening their despotic government, the weak will use 
r keen sense and seek for means to guard themselves against all danger. 

uch unjust actions the Government themselves will bo amderet in 


18. Describing the prevention of Seditious poring Act as the Gagging 
a Act, the Desabhimani, of the 2nd November, 


A Gogging rae _ remarks. Had Mr. Gokhale and Dr: Rash 
Behari Ghose had an audience with unprejudiced minds, the Bill would not 
have passed into law. When the other members attended the meeting 
predisposed to do what they actually did, their lectures were to them 

thing like the blowing of a horn before d : 


eaf persons. 


IV.—Native States. 


19. Referring to an — in the — to ae wrt a the Mysore = Yarrrawra_ 
a vernment has a the Madras Govern- <= igs 
The Chief Judgeship of Mysore. ont for a loan of the services of Mr. M. O, Mov. eth, bor 
Parthasarathy Aiyangar for the place of the Chief Judgeship of Mysore, the 
’ Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 6th November, strongly criticisi the policy’ 
of introducing outsiders into the State service, observes as follows :—Mr. : 
Nanjundaya, who has been le as Chief Judge during the last six months, 
has the highest academical qualifications in Arts as wellas Law, and that he 
has risen to his present eminent position from the lowest rung of the official 
ladder, and that these qualifications together with his intimate knowledge of 
the ways, manners and customs of the “ le of the province make him 
eminently fitted for the position he now holds... Besides, the entertainment 
of outsiders into the service, when even abler and better qualified natives 
are available, will so damp the spirit of many an earnest and zealous worker 
in the department that the department itself is bound to suffer. It is ho 
therefore, that His Highness the Maharaja as well as the Resident will 
prevent any injustice being done to the native subjects of the State. 


VI.—MIsceLLANeovs. 


20. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th November, observes :—A telegrain hag 5~4vssaurrean, 
“i been received that the Sedition Bill has passed mov. ath, 1907. 


The Seditions Meetings Bill. i444 Jaw in the Viceroy’s Council. Mr. Gokhale 
and Dr. Ghosh evinced great ability in their speeches against this Bill, but 
to no effect. The official majority prevailed and the Bill has become law. 
The English papers are sorry that it is to be in force only for three years 

\d.not permanently. In spite of all the specious arguments employed by 

the Government and ite supporters in defence g = geese ona can be no 
- doubt that this new Act will crush and extinguish the people’s rights. 

.-» "The same paper, of the 6th November, says — Sir 6d ig Me omar 
the Home Member of the Viceregal Council, who introduced the Seditious 

ernment but entirely with the Moderates, inasmuch as the spirit of 
which had been prevalent in the country for a long time would hare 
if they had only come forward boldly to condemn it, But 
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Mr. Gokhale did not lot’ this statemiont gor tmiehallenige 
sedition in the real sense did not exist m India; and th 
that was noticeable the Government itself, was answerable, not. 
caused it in the first instance, but a having Gone nothmg 4% 
Anglo-Indian papers as the Englishman and the (wit Gand . 
their attempts to aggravate the situation Dy theif misch 
Mr. Gokhale also remarked that this attitude « 
to increase the number and influence of the Extremist 
unrest is most keen, and that the only emedy for this . 
for the Government to shape its policy im aceort ance with pe 
* The India, of the 9th November, refers to this Act as the ; 
secret sedition and writes about it as follows:— The Act to 
public meetings has received the assent of the Governme 
sedition is manifested in public speeches, that it can be 
Therefore, since the Government tries to prevent public meetings alto 
persons inclined seditiously will make their endeavours in secre 
prevent that will be impossible even for the God Brahma. “By this en 
no good, but evil, will accrue to the Government. ee 


A correspondent of the Suryodaya Prakasika (4th November) i 
article headed “A New Measure to gag the mouths of the Indi 
comments on ‘‘ The Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bi 
cruel and oppressive measure does away with the popular right 
olitical subjects in public meetings as well as the right of appeal 
oceania’ for a redress of grievances in the future. The power of the 
unscrupulous police is so much increased by this new measure that 1 
them full license to attack even innocent and law-abiding 
will do with no less fierceness than a pack of wolves let 
sheep. A few European officers at home totally ignorant of Indian affairs, 
guided by a few wicked Anglo-Indian bureaucrats conduct the administration 
of this country and treat us in this oppressive manner. The British Govern- 
ment saw that the Swadeshi enterprise of recent growth among the people and 
the industrial regeneration it would lead to, would deal a strong ble 
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3 : uct securing 
the public peace. Repressive measures will only add to the distress of the 


21. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th November, writes :—We 
Legislative Counci interpellations madé by the representa’ 
ithe Gatien’ toaeea 
Mr. Gokhale asked certain questions "about m 
official members pay any weight to them in co 
whom they emanated ? Did they think before making their. 
Mr. Gokhale that interpellates, or even one who is ten times ‘better re 
by the Indian people, will the official memibete chow’ dni beuminel ae 
answers ? Certainly not! That was exactl; the tempes tn wha ae 
Adamson was when he replied’ to Ms. rs ‘ln’e desea? 


Interpellations in the Supreme 
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‘about the refusal of the Punjab 
to:.see his brother Lajpat Rai 
been denied in spite of Mr. Morley’s 

to a Mr. Morley was wrong in having given 
ance; and who in India will carry out the liberal sonnei 
) Indian minister in London? But what about the answer given 
nale’s question? It was to the effect that the Government of 
ware of the attitude of the Punjab Government in the matter. 
ect and straightforward answer to the question! How satisfactory 
is the answer of the Government to Mr. Gokhale’s second question ! 
question was as to why the letter addresssed to Lajpat Rai by certain 
ors Of Bombay, at the instance of his. son, in regard toa suit under 
emplation against an English a which had stated that the Lala had 
been intrigu Vv 


A pe 


atriguing against*the British ernment with the Amir of Afghanistan, 
was not delivered to him. In reply, the Government of India stated that 


Lajpat Rai would, if he liked, have been permitted to write to his vakils, 
and that it was unwilling to encou third parties to drag prisoners into 
litigation. So, the Solicitors engaged by Lajpat Rai’s son are uninterested 
third parties! - and Lajpat Rai may write to his vakils, but not the vakils to 
him! Suppose Lala Lajpat Rai had originally written to the Bombay vakils. 
What would the Government have said? It would have questioned the 
right of a prisoner to choose his own vakil! Very nice! Such replies, we 
presume, are a part of British political diplomacy. 
22. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th November, publishes a Tamil version 
" .... ,. Of an article which is said to have appeared in 
ee. history of sedition in the Amrita Basaar Patrika, The fo owing is 
er an extract from the Tamil version :—-Sedition 
came into existence in India only with the advent of the British rule. There 
was no sedition whatever in this country till 1870. Why? ‘The Govern- 
ment officials had enough of faith in the people. They desired that the people 
should get on happily so as not to feel their being ruled by foreigners. Even 
after the Sepoy Mutiny, in spite of the fact that the Penal Code was enacted 
in 1860, there was no separate sedition law for India. Did any evil accrue 
to the Government by such a policy ? On the other hand, not only were the 
Indians fully loyal but they also showed by their conduct that they would 
never do anything against the (iovernment. If it was possible for the 
English officials to have ruled the country without a sedition law at a time 
when the le were not entirely subject to the British Government, and 
were trained in arms and had experience in warfare, where is the necessity 
for such a law now? But the evil seed was sown in 1870. Out of it, a tree 
sprung up which put forth leaves and branches in 1898 under Lord Elgin’s 
vernment. It is now a full-grown tree yielding poisonous fruits, semroy: 
ing he good understanding that once existed between the rulers and the 
ruled. en section 124-A was enacted in 1870, the Hon’ble Fitz James 
Stephen, who was the Law Member, clearly protested against it. This 
section 124-A had been section 118 of the Indian Penal Code of 1887, but it 
was eliminated from the code of 1860. Though Mr. Stephen stated that it 
had been eliminated through a mistake, there is no proper evidence for the 
statement. But the Spectator of London said in August 1870 that the 
Omission was deliberate. We think we can say why that section was omitted. 
The rulers of this country, divided as it was by several religions and castes, 
were foreigners. The Government was in need of sufficient help in order 
at it might not make any mistake. The rulers expected this help from a 
free Indian Press. They treated the papers as spies, and did not notice 
of such things appearing in them, as are now alleged to be seditious. In fact, 
Mr. Stephen introduced the Bill, not with the aim of gagging the mouths of 
the people, but solely to quc!l the unrest that then e . After the Sepoy 
Mutiny, the Wahabees among the Muhammadans peapited sedition in the 
ty of Calcutta, and several evils ensued. The Muhammadans in Dacca, 
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and editors are bei | 
Simply because the Hindus are fit to be nembers ot the Le 
account of their high educational qualification y are 
and the Muhammadans are declared to be loyal in i of th 
were the cause of the said law having been enacted. Mr. Step 
sedition, protected the right of speech. But i in A ry the 
Lord Elgin lost its equanimity and made the existing law of sedit 
lague spread in Bombay. nme © ac were a red to r 
he only remed y sug8 gested was se which was sanctioned. 
peor separated fro usbands and children voy parents. Ww en the 7, 
opposed this, the British soldiers came forward to enforce the law. T'w 
uropean doctors were murdered in this affair, In return ‘the N attn 
Brothers were deported ; the editors of the Mabratti papers. were imprisoned. 
In fine, a summary enactment was made so as to bring any offence the 
head of sedition. Both ways being closed, every editor was as placed at the 
mercy of the Magistrate. 


28. The India, of the 9th November, observes Tes was recently an 
"Increase of Re 600 in the pay of Mr. Ki 
He deserves this and even more, for does he 


not work for the stability of the British authority, not caring even for the 
dictates of his conscience. 


24. 'The same paper says:—Sir Fuller courted the Muha 


East Bengal as the Government’s pet 
Bale hep’ Wie im Sultan Now we see another pet wife of the aves. 
ment. Mr, Morley, Lord Minto and Sir 
Adamson have all begun ‘to evince an unlimited love to. the Moderates. 
Sir Adamson yes ot them morality in the Viceroy’s Council by saying that 
they should establish their loyalty by betraying 1 e seditious persons to the 
Government. Are not the innumerable policemen and the 


gence Department maintained at a cost of several lakhs, enough 7 to do this 
honourable work of betraying the people ? 


25. The same paper writes:—Sir Adamson stated in the Viceroy’s. 
Sir Ad to Cama Council that the cause of the unrest prevalent 
slots. Simson, omine lv ocanacs for some time past throughout the land wa 


inflammatory speeches of some men ; ond as an 
example, he pointed out that the Cocanada riots were due to the spec 


by Sri Bipin Chandra Pal. It is well known that this is not at all true. 
ipin Babu has very often clearly told the people that rioting is of no use, 

and that our aim will be realized if by union and labour we impr ove our 

condition in regard to wealth, education and character. Even the. infant 

fy rovince know that the Cocanada riots were the of hoot of the atro 

emp, the Faringhee Physician, towards a- ; 
Matarae Sir Adamson conceals this and throws the 
But is it possible not to adduce i improper reasons for 1 


26. The same paper says:—O En lish Paradé 


R eli name. . 
ta en: prayer in the ever. 


Mr. Kingsford’s promotion. 


you be so gracious to us as ta take our 


injury. Lead us not to liberty, but 


7. A leader in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 2nd November, says that the 
ke sbout the present ogo ndians to the British Government and 
ee : to the a ation be pe Indians are a fo 
ignant disloyalists, whom it is the bounden duty of every responsible 
nistrator to grind down and remould accordin nif their view, ic an one 
sent origin, but has been in existence ever since the Britizh rule was 
ly established in the land, An overwhelming majority of the British 
public labours under a mistaken impression that theIndians are a half-civilized 
nation whom the Anglo-Indian officials are out of humane motives trying to 
rescue them from the darkness of ignorance, at the sacrifice of their life and 
health. The existence of this widespread and erroneous notion among the 
British public stands in the way of the progress and development of Indian 
affairs. The Britishers, in their ignorance of the real state of facts, place no 
confidence in Indians, and regard the manifestations of their deep-felt loyalty 
as mere juggling tricks, But some of the events of the last two or three 
years have opened the eyes of the British public and forced them to interest 
themselves in Indian affairs. When the Indian National Congress began 
the equitable and reasonable demand for Swaraj, they began to open their 
prejudiced eyes and the recent deportations and diverse other arbitrar 
measures, have tended *o rouse them to action to a certain extent. Now it 
seems to have dawned upon the British public, that the Indians will no 
longer brook the vile indignities like cowards and pocket insults with equani- 
mity, but will assert their Aryan self-respect and will refuse to be deluded by 
the illusion of British grandeur. No real statesman possessing the slightest 
insight into the hidden potentiality of the Indian mind will avow that they 
are unfit fur self-government. The British Commoners are now beginning 
to sympathise with the noble aspirations of the Indians, not because of any 
deeper knowledge they have acquired of Indian affairs, but being actuated 
by a sense of doing justice. The more they know of India, the stronger 
will this idea become. Persistent agitation will alone tend to remove the 
indifference of the Britizh people. It is, therefore, the unanimous opinion 
of all the great historians and statesmen, that if Indians continue to toil on 
in that direction in union and fellow-feeling and with a determination to 
face gladly all the risks incidental thereto, a bright and happy future will 
soon dae upon India. 
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{lssued, 16th November 1907-] 
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, | Tas Iwoan Pataror, 1. The Jndian Patrut, of the 14th November, ‘nas — 
ms 3 4 mS 


Rov thsi. The Ninnm on the unrest he ‘iam, 10. which ich His. 
iceroy’s speech, printed among our telegrams yesterday, was | 
pps # ser A le utterance, and will be read with benef 
and with pride by our oma His Highness, it would appe 
understood the causes of unrest than the Government of : 
absolute loyalty and love of his people which he enje 
years, he is entitled to speak with some authority to th 
put to hard straits in attempting to make people loyal.  ' 
of his experience and with his 


' knowledge of the secret of suct 


+ 


” 


I would say that the form of any Government is far less important t 
spirit in which that Government is administered. The essential tl 
sympathy . . . . Itis not sufficient merely that the rulers should be 
actuated by sympathy for their subjects, but it is also necessary that the 
people should feel convinced of the sympathy of their rulers.’ Here is the 
whole problem of unrest in a nutshell; and we indeed rejoice that His 


TM 


Highness the Nizam availed himself of the opportunity presented by the 
Viceregal visit to give expression to this important political truth with which, 


we have no manner of doubt, Lord Minto is in thorough agreement ... . 
x nee * * “1 
ree mee Fes 2. Referring to Mr. Keir-Hardie’s visit, the Indian Pa 


Nov. 15th, 1907. November, remarks in its leading columi 
Me. Keir-Hardie’s visit. eo . ig 2 = Se a a 
‘He has put hope where there was despair; he has created a better 
feeling of the people as regards their future under England’s domination. 
This is a service which few others could have done, and which certainly , 
the rulers in India have failed todo. The policy of last five months has been 
prompted by panic and haste and by a want of consideration for the feelings 
of the people, and the reform proposals themselves which, we have no doubt, 
were designed with the best of intentions, and perhaps also with the best of 
i hopes, have not had anything like the effect expected. In these ciret 
i stances, as we have often stated in these columns, a superior influence ' 
it wanted to allay the feeling in the country. If that influence had be 
‘| official, it would have been infinitely better. But that it has been exerted 
' at least by a leading English politician who is in @ ‘position to express the 
| feelings and sentiments of a considerable section of the English people 
i matter for congratulation. es ae 


», 


* * + | * 

3. The Madras Standard, of the 16th November, rit 
Mr. K Hard P ; . ° a8 ‘ee PO uk : 
advie. = -~P™™"8 which we published a full w 


throughout India as embod ing the Penh eieve conte Galan 
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iggestions to make on my return home. What the 
ill be remains to be seen. But this, I say, they will 
1 before Parliament. I have been authorised by mj 
ions prevailing in India and to offer to its people 
d hope.’ Inspiring words uttered in no ambiguous 
lls us that upon us rests the responsibility. He 
f we on our part strive hard to help ourselves and 
has ‘advised us to be of good cheer, full of hope, 
; e must show ‘ grit and 
gn we enjoy as to convirce 

things. He has laid his 


» Mi 3 He has fully 
n problem. But if India should get justice, she 


a 


backbone’ 
the British na 
finger on the 


£ 


He, therefore, repeats and accentuates the 
ven us that almost immediately arrangements must 
‘session of the Congress in London. He promises us his 
pathetic co-operation, which means’ the sympathetic 
those who follow his leadership. We draw special 
| of Mr. Keir-Hardie’s speech. He speaks with experience 
and therefore with authority. ‘The Indian National Con 
should make up its mind to act upon Mr. Keir-Hardie’s advice without 
further delay or dilatoriness.”’ 
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Mr. Keir-Hardie points to the defect in human 
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Daavins Drsan, 4. The Dravida Dipam, 
Nov, 16th, 1907. The Rawalpindi rape case. 


Rawalpindi rape case. The following is the substance of t 
Of all ‘the cruel acts likely to enrage us, the cruelest is the 
modesty of innocent women. Yet the Government 0 
indifferent in this case. Even devils will be ashamed to. 
this case. What need then to speak of men? What s 
knowledge of the Englishmen who have given currency t 
there has arisen in Indiaa huge disturbance of a seditious ¢ ter? Suc! 
unjust decisions and outrageous acts are the only cause of th 1 between 
the rulers and the ruled. A helpless and unoffending p 

dishonored and has consequently had to suffer humiliation by 
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But the European who has been the cause of all this trouble to. 
il with ek Seu Why? Because of his white skin. 


Po 


can such outrages be witnessed in these days of civilization. A Panjabee 
was sentenced by Mr. Robertson to ay sn imprisonment. for ha 
O 


attempted to outrage a European lady. w, however, th: o have 
consummated such an outrage on a Hindu lady have been left scot- ) 
reason is that the outraged lady is only a poor Hindu, and 


Ah belongs to the ruling race. High is the greatness of the British jt 
i Tun Janvauz-Roroan, 5, ‘The Jaridah-e-Rozgar, of the 9th November, writes that the Local 


ig Nov. oth, i907. Government has once more ig the claims 
, The Seventh Judgeship of the of Mussalmans as r intment 
a= Madras High Court. on the bench of the Madras 
i European has been appointed as Seventh Judge to the great diss 
of the Muhammadan community. If no qualified Mussalman wa 
i in Madras Government might have sent for one from Nort 
ia Government is in some instances very kind tuwards Mussalmai 
dk shows notable ignorance. The appointment of Khan Bahad 
ia Khan Sahib to the permanent Collectorship of Kurnool is a 1 
qt the great regard that the Government has for the Mussalma 
ie | in conclusion, hopes that the Madras Government will redres 
: mentioned by appointing a Mussalman in place of Mr. Munro. 


(k) General. 
Kiernarareina, 


: 4 jase be 6. ‘The Kistnapatrika, of the 10th November, writes as ? 
Ab | ee stage of Simla Council.” When the Members of th > Go 


Ce i a 
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it attempted to throw the we 


A to kill the signs of sedition that are buddi ; the Ho: 


: spoke with all his natural grace and humili His 
verses)—‘‘ Do not let fall that shaft on the al e ae are thorot 

1 as the pain intended to be caused to innocent lo. alwave ra 
: the tormentors themselves, You are bracing the bow.of this 


pee 
uD Opened his b 
« Gb: 


amp 


mischievous Act. It will cause injury to yourselve 
i ursely 
without any compunction andecs 4 yourselves. 


of justice.” Then the Hon’ble Mr. 
his conciliatory policy and said (a verse again) 
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" whole u iber resounded with 
: Sir, to majestically despise the 
‘as cowards? Is it expedient to be on bad 


ned men, learned in the Sastras, as the 
tng rest tothe country. The unbearably miserable 
r meorease the harshness.” At last Lord Minto, 


ony 3 : ‘ 


of the country and consenting to the 


instigating our army to acts of mischief? Can we bear all this? Shall we 


fail to wear the armour of harsh’ Acta ? 


g about the book “ Indian Politics,” the Kistnapatrika, of the 

pas eae 10th November, quotes a few verses from it, 

®t Which are illecomposed, the rhyme predom- 

inating over sense. One of them means :—“' The more they tighten the bonds 


aa. 


out of anger, the sooner will our e give way. The more the colour of 
their eyes becomes red, the greater is the cause fur opening our eyes. The 
more they become. active, the sooner do we wake up from sleep. The time 
for sweet hopes has passed away and the time for work has set in. All of you 
gird up ‘your loins and start at once for the worship of the mother country, 
with a spirit of union and patriotism. 
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9. The Kistnapatrika, of the 10th Nove be 4 


, the s 
| Swadeshi lecturer Mr. Kona ao A 
4 Sitarama Rao. 


| kollu, where he delivered Loctalile on the ‘oyeott 
| encouragement of Swadeshi articles, the erabl e« 
the ideal of Swaraj, the necessity for the steele of the 
of cruel Acts, and the partiality and the despotic nature of the Go 

It was resolved to start at Kesavaram a branch actoviation and affiliate it 
the Kistna District Association. a | OP BASEL Ate os 


10. The same paper says that Mr. A. Narayana Rao 

and Agar, where he delivered 

Stadeshi lecturer A. Narayana uch as * Boycott” and “ Swaray”. 
ma. course of which he said that un¢ ‘th 
rule in India, seven crores of people are starving without food 
the English Government is responsible for such a miserable 
that it is the duty of the people to cover the whole country + 
of village associations. He added that if they wished to be webs from 
the troubles of foreign Government, they anand boycott the offices and the 
officers under foreign Government—as they boycott foreign articles ool 
purposes of Swadeshtsm—and make the Governntns inrpracticable. | 


| 11. Mr. Peddibhotln Veeriah, Ba., BL, @ correspondent to the. 
, ‘ same paper, writes as. follows :— h 
The epthem oF Pamey Engli tas kept us in ignorance ever 
4 since we came under their sway, I think we cout not have heard of the word 
| Swaraj ere this, nor could we hear it. in the future. Even though the 
| English were aware that by the knowledge they conferred on Us we 
a in course of time aspire to freedom a Swaraj, they gave us E 
education with selfish motives only, with the view that edu ated p 
less dangerous than the uneducated. If we desire Swar ith 
union among us, it is madness to suppose that the English 9 Il restrai 
If we persistently work for Swaraj, we can surel "attain freedom and . war 
Is there anything which is impossible to gain human: ‘effort? ‘The 
instruments for attaining Swarqy are knowledge, devotion and action. 


Maxouaa, _ 12. A sub-leader in the Manorama, of the 15th November, 0 


, Nov. 16th, 1907. te 
! — Government officials against it ds neceneary for: Ale pantie s 


whom any complaint to imndé te interests of justice, that a Governmen 
| : be transferred to another station. amst whom a com 
| aga soe — cer or @ case is in. Cour 
1ould be at Once transferred to another statio because. his on in the. 
| old station may be a hindrance to proper srs | retonti S Se the 
‘ complainant to substantiate his charge. The. 
y make complaints against Government officials lest uld themselves: 
1 3 in their turn be involved in some difficult or other’a an aha de ee 
fl prepared to testify to the true state ob facts, they. ee 


compelled to withdraw thei ha 
districts. We do not ‘ evidentce. This is what , 
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against him tends to cause an impression pin cc 
: superior wishes to assist him. Thence the p ve 
| Magistrate and District Police Superintendent 5 is invite 
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ita Calcutta that Babu 
and a leading vakil of 
amarvath Sahib—will be 
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Jamipan-s-Rosaar, 
Madras, 
Nov, Oth, 1907. 
retary of the 
teacher, which is as follows:—Oh brothers ! 
the Eurasian students of your school for 


* 


ip future state in a school ?—Is it not true that you read 

l in the hope of obtaining a reward for your labours? If 
otic European happens to be your classmate, the reward 
8 to that white-skinned deceitful rogue. Why do you 
place? Oh Eurasian and (ndian students, cultivate 
selves and be of one accord, take a leader from one of 
‘Out the Europeans. If nothing good come from this, 
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‘when. you leave the school ?—You apply for employ- 
in sees that you are a Kurasian, he replies: ‘‘ No 
in.” Tf you are fortunate in getting yeygge ae 
of only Rs. 40 or Rs. 100 at the most. If any 
or a responsible post, fhey at once give him the 
iry of Rs. 4 or 500. Eurasian community ! 
pber, you are much worée than any ‘native, in the eyes of Europeans, 
re yiewed with great contempt. Why do you allow these things ? 
Why are you content to be. slaves of these white skins? Oh brothers ! 
The remedy is ir own hands. “ Boycott” as soon as possible. It can 
ays. Buy native-made shoes and shirts, etc., for they 
‘than English-made articles. Do not serve as 
. Why: do dear lives to defend those who hate you 
i! I tell y e tri ord of in 
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Suams-vc-Aumsas, 
Madras, 
Nov. Lith, 1907. 
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q | wesder what steps may e remo’ ral tou 

| obeying the just ordinances voushinbal to us ry Got se s 
4 Wane ann ant, 18, The Nadegannadi, of the 9th Novem er, in “thi ¥... 

Bangalore City, ee, 

N ov ° 9th, 1907. 
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The Prevention of Seditious ypeeches: against the S 4 : “ H 
Meetings Act. Prevention Act, says that all the elo 
rhetoric of their speeches was so much “ music played to the dog 
their argument were lost on the Government. ithorita 
nately bent upon carrying out the measure and nobody cot 
from doing so. Here, again, it is abundantly ‘ 
patient and sympathetic persons at the head of overnment i 
| to lawlessness and oppression in oo country. 

Referring to the above subject, the Kasnodanediga nadi, for Octobe 
quotes a classical author to the following effect :—A certain unfaithful wife 
was overheard in conversation with her lover,'while the husband 1 was ay vay 
by a parrot in the bed-room. Seeing that the parrot began to repeat the 
conversation the next morning before her.parents-in-law, th ‘gil, or fear of 
being betrayed, took a large ruby frem her jewels and, placing itin 16 | 
of the parrot, gagged its mouth. Bi diasebbo te 

| Applying the above to Indian polities, the Pra coe obeorvee that, fearing 
l that Mr. Gokhale and other faithful exponents of n public opinion wou 
} expose the wicked doings of the Anglo-Indian bareamaniiell to His. 

| the King-Emperor and the Parliament, the Anglo-Indians are tryi 
| the mouths of the educated Indians, not with a ruby which is too precious, 
but with a livecoal (the recent Act). But their mouths will soon feel it too- 
hot and throw it out and it will set fire to the vast mass of cotton. (the masses) 
| spread all over the country and, with the aid of a little more inflam 
‘ material such as kerosine-oil from abroad, will set the whole. countr 
a blaze. It is perhaps por that some good result will come of, | 


conflagration. 


i] Buanata Bawpuv, 19. A correspondent to the Bharata Bandhe, of the 9th. r@ m™ er, 
Mcetings Act, says as: follows Me meetin 
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Remarks on the passing of the 


— Meetings Prevention of aicin re, twenty persone is 


q be a public meeting within the meaning: 
said Act and a Malabar tarward (family) which generally consists of 
than twenty persons should therefore be construed as such 
the purview of the Act. Ifthe members of such a traward were to d ra 
political subject or any subject which is likely to cause a ytecerins? of 
public tranquillity, the law gives power to the Police to disperse thems 
Such an injustice, in fact, has never been perpetrated in any part of the 
world. If once the legislative e machinery in India is set in motion, that 
motion will not stop, whatever dangers may result to the people of the 
' country therefrom, unless the object aimed at is achieved. — Alth ot 
: Messrs. Gokhale and Rash Behari Ghose, the representatives of the houge 
Mg in the Legislative Council, reasonably and clearly 
| law should not be brought into force, yet their’ oe hae aol ee 
; ears of the Viceroy and his satellites who are mad “with: rig! inordin: 
, hankering after autocratic rule. There is - no sedition in India wort 
mentionin ng. Government pam ne do not know what it 
Mr. Keir-Hardie said in his speech at. of oon cha that what ware 


in India was patriotism in England 
The Government officers av waging: waren 


which exists only in their imagination. | 
has also been Jalnded by this phant a : 
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shed by his small army, 
i » fell back an his easy chair 
there wall be no use of looking at it, for many 
pointment had some effect in bringing about 
ve Austerlitz of India, that.is, the prevention of 
K place on the lst November. This must be 
the future progress of India, It is useless to 
How many patriots like Mr. Pitt are there 
Alas! It isa pity. The Times says that the 
cause of the timerity of the Indians that this 
of such a law is tantamount to Government 
Ts ppetlis opinion to be floated like this ? 
with contempt? Are the opinions of the 
be disregarded with effrontery? How long 
1d? These shopkeepers— yes, that is the nick- 
Napoleon—should not on any account be left 
should be taught a good lesson, which can be achieved 
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trika, of the 9th November, while disapproving 
revenition of Seditious Meetings Act, remarks that since’ 
riots which occurred in the Punjab and Bengal have 
was no necessity whatever for passing such an Act, and it 


‘ re 


India had any true 
d to pass such an Act. Th 
e will be no use in petitioning Government b 
and other public meetings, and the “Government wil 


ion to know the opinion of the people 
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1e article is at a loss to | whether Govern- 


bring about any change in this state of 
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in, a 


says: A clerk of the Svcmucrus, 
_to the p 


Sums-VL-ARMBAR, 
as, 
Nov. 11th, 1907. 


BwADRSaMITRAP, 
Madras, 
Nov. 11th, 1907. 


SwapDBsaMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Nov, 12th, 1907. 


But the taxes due from the European subje 
lite for years together, and the authorities Rave no 
demand i from them. Vast tracts of land are | eased out 
purposes, and when the taxes accumulate | oo feir sun 
awa "The loss due to such arrears durir |) eee ee 
Re, 1,60, 000. It is regrettable that while th authorities wrench 
a pie ‘the revenue due from the poor iad € no eff 
to recover such large sums. sob : 
ms-ul-Akhbar, of the “th avait er, writes “with tiiuch 
a8. The 5" leasure that the appointment of Mr.“ 
Mr. Mir Mazharnddin’s Wazharuddin as lency Postmaster of Hii 
oi aseage Bie a Post Highness the Nizam’s and B ritish Post offices ix 
by the Muhammadan community. The preference ate are ra Je ypear 
is in itself a sufficient evidence of ie unprejudiced feelings he Britist 
Government, and the great regard that it has Sa the natives, for which th 
Mussalmans ‘of India should ever be grateful. The editor, Peg clusion, 
_ s that owing to the appointment, ¢ e administration of the. rTtish 
ces in Hyderabad, which has hitherto been in as n unsatisfactory state wil 


im prove. 


V I.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


23, The Swadesamitran, of the 11th November, publishes i in “Paiste 
address said to have been presented by t¢ ihe 
The Muhammadans of Papa- Muhammadans of Papanasam in the ‘Tanjore 
ngsam and Mr, Keir-Hardie. district to Mr. Keir-Hardie, on his way fro 


Madras to Tuticorin. The following are the grievances set forth in the 
address :— 


(1) The land tax is abnormal and unbearable. The net income from 
land, ds ying the land tax, is just sufficient to pay the other taxes. 

(2) Perm day to day, the people have been suffering through want. 

(3) The oppression of the people by the Revenue and the Police 
officers is very great. 

(4) Even after the introduction of the railway, telegraph and other 
facilities of communication, the European officers do not tour in the village: 
and inspect the iands with patience. They do not even talk with the people ; 

nor do the Police allow the people to approach them. They do not. pay any 
attention to the petitions of the people. i 


(5) The Muhammadans and the Hindus have always been united, 
the officials create quarrels between them. 


(6) When the people ae their grievances in public meetings, they 
only cry in the wilderness. e rulers pay no attention to them. _ 
y Allah’s grace, you have come here. We offer our thanks to you 


a pray you to represent our grievances to His Majesty in person and { thus 
O us good. atte 


The India, of the 16th November, republishes the above address. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th N ovember, observes :—Mr. Morley, in i 


. a recent speech in London about his ad administra- 
Foreign rule in India. tion of India, declared that the Indians di 
hate the British rule in India, but only hated the British people. This is 
partly true and partly not. When a people are subject to a foreign rule, i 
is not natural for them to love that rule or the rulers. They w will rest satished 
with a native rule, though despotic. Many disturbances may 9 ossi bly be 
made with a view to convert the despotism into a benis but it 
people will not like foreigners even though the latter vo 


is human nature. That is what Sir H. ©, - ermar 
Minister, meant when he said that a foreign rule thou gh | er 
substitute for Swaray ; and. it i is with reference to sl ra ; 'f 
Naoroji stated at the las ast Congress at Calcutta that Swaraj alo me ould tal 
to liberate India. Is it not natural for the Indians to feel like thé othek 


But still the latter did 

permanently in India 

, to another country 

ia and treated the 

Regan to oppress the 

hammadan rule. The 

t id of their enterprise, while 

f, on the other hand, they settle in 

\dians equal liberty with themselves, the 
ards the British people. Inasmuch as every 
owever wick characterless he may be, 
ther status than any Indian, however noble 
bear neither love nor regard towards 
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l of the Indians towards the English will abate. The English 
e countries in the world, such as Germany, France, America, 
-onsome trade orother. ‘he people of those countries do not 
glish do not as rulers enjoy a higher status than 
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here. The English people living in foreign countries are subject 


lovernment of : hose countries and do not desire special privileges. 
ot the case with the Englishmen in India. Hence the antagonism 


amitran, of the 13th November, writes:—The British Sw4>esaurruan, 

_.... .-. ,..» Prime Minister Sir Henry Campbell Banner- _ wov. isth, i907. 
man’s sympathy for the Indians appears very 
much finer than Mr. Morley’s, The British Prime Minister is not accustomed 
ails dia in his speech at Guildhall. Nevertheless, Sir 
speech there, said that he was sorry that famine 


ve ‘a g@ India, and that all from the Emperor down- 
the Indians in their fortitade and patriotism. It is 


oughts have entered his head? He said that some 


inistration had not yet been VOUS: ized. He haa of 
‘prejudice to the peace of the country, permission 
ss freely matters connected with the adminis- 
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BwapesaMITRAaN, 


Madras, 
Nov. 16th, 1907, 


had that peace for i LON |) 


the Indians lost several la 


single occasion, none 1 rhein totes gre iT. WE ee 
count . even on that occasion, | | ee prwek outs ae ’ | Meee — i 5 $e 28 
the British, but not to the wickedness of the India genera editiox 

The Government believes that there is now unre b coun 
has been peace 80 og 5 What is the reason for this unrest : 

of the Government, the educated class is the cause of he unr 

educated Indians are of opinion that the unrest exists only int 

of the Government. Even granting that it is real, it existe only in some 
parts of the cou ntry, and in a very small measure. N é u 2 ng serious wi 

thereby happen. If it imcreases and extends throughout he country, | 

should be through the tyranny of the Government. Mr, Morley himsel 
admits that the state of the country is not dangerous. Even when thi 
situation is not dangerous if such repressive Acts as the Public Meetings Ac 
are passed, we cannot conceive to what further re ression the } eople will b 
subjected when real danger manifests itself. Lord Minto said that the unr Bs 
had subsided in the Punjab through the Government’s repressive measure 
that there was no unrest in Bengal, and that any unrest existed only in 
or two districts of East Bengal. That being so, what reason had Mr. Morley 
to emphasise the duty of the Government to safeguard peace, as if t lere wa 
no peace in the country? By the measures now g adopted by thi 
Government, peace may be established to all appearance, Ifthe people ar 
forbidden to speak, write or meet even in private places to speak, will the 
unrest exhibit itself? But how can the Government know whether it lies 
smouldering under a cover? The Government itself will understand its 
wisdom in thinking that because the unrest does not appear on the surface, 
it does not exist at all. Even supposing that there is no unrest underneath 
this appearance of peace, has the Government no more dutiés to discharge? 


es 


e 


Is there anything that the Government has to do to prevent the unrest from 
smouldering underneath and from exhibiting itself on the surface? Or is it 
enough if the people are excluded from the administration as usual and 
repressive Acts are resorted to for preventing speaking and writing only 

nes 


when tie unrest exhibits itself on the surface? What is the Gk vert 
opinion? Mr. Morley questions why the educated class catise disturb: 
while the administration is being carried on so as, in course of time, to grant 
everything asked by them. If 100 years of British administration be not 
enough for the any to be enabled to obtain full privileges, what is the 
limit of time he has in view? Though it is right to suppress unrest when it 
— owe is it not necessary to prevent its recurrence by introducing 
reforms satisfactory to the people? It is a wonder that such a great man as 
Mr. Morley has not realized this LAE 
27. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th November, observes: The Vicero: 
zam at h 


The Nj was for some time a guest of the Ni: am 
one Oe ee Yee capital. As usual, the Nizam praised 


British rule and the Viceroy the Nizam’s. It is usual for Native princes t 
talk meaningless words of praise. Qn the present occasion, the Nizam dic 
not do so, but spoke something pertinent to the resent state of the country 


He said that the people continued to have full faith in the British rale, an 


administration, it was very 
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If it were true, 

6 mi nat is not so; for, is it 

nerely fancy that th y show love aid 

“necessary that the sympath shown 

le may fell it? te it wee in such a 

lep papers are severely 

anders are dealt with differently from Indian 

are prohibited by legislation, if one set of 

if the educated people’are looked upon with 

ivileges are denied to them; if the already 

| curtailed, if zamindars and other uneducated persons 
'@ view to decrease, the influence and prestige of the 
yvernment that does such things be taken to evince 
advancement of the people? Lord Minto, in his 
admitted the necessity of sympathy being shown. But 
say. it was being evinced in such a way as to be felt 

e are obliged to say that, though the British officials 

aration made by the Prince of Wales when he returned 

to India—the declaration, namely, that, if more 
sympathy be evinced, the British rule would go on in India without a hitch, 
and the Indian people would have ten times greater faith and confidence in 
the British rule, these officials do.not act upon that declaration. We can 
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also say that when the Nizam spoke, he had this in view. 
8. The India, of thé 16th November, makes the following comment on the 
Mr. A.C. Banneriee’s apoloey, *P0logy tendered by Mr. A. C. Bannerjee in 


a 


9 ch teat connection with his prosecution for sedition :— 
If it is true that Mr. Bannerjee had not spoken seditiously; why should 
he tender an apology ? If others misunderstood him, is it not their fault? 
How can he be made responsible for it? - His duty could have ended if he 
had simply stated that others had misunderstood him. What offence has he 
committed in order to render it necessary for lim to tender an apology? If 
he felt that he hud committed an offence affecting the Government, is it not 
dishonourable for him to have tendered an apology instead of patiently taking 
up the consequences like aman? We are ashamed to have such men in our 
nation. —sis Bees 
29. The-same paper writes:—The British Government has cleared 
ET __ itself of one great charge of injustice laid at 
The release of Lajpat Rai aud jt, doors. Our leaders, Beas 2 Rai and Ajit 
tes Singh, have been released. These two great 
the foolish fear of the Government, unreasonably and 
ted under an old Regulation of the ‘‘Company” and 
The whole country was shocked thereby. The 
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@ alone. The 
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Nov, 10th, 1007. 
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removed to avoid distur 
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i probable they have been Be } 
Ft announcement to that effect; and th 
Bl ublic demonstrations being made. — 
lof | ave been released, it is astonish 
Bal ople in doubt. We have now clearly t 
| of Fiberal Government as to its policy in regi 
the people should first be suppressed hy being 
| a important things, and that half-hearted 
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is only like that of a man throwing a stone at another and | 


. The Nadegannadi, of the 16th November, observes 

| that Lala Lajpat Rai and Sirdar Ajit Singh will be released 
i on their undertaking to fulfil certain conditions. ‘These two: 
1 of the Punjab were arrested and deported in a most high-ha 
f | they will now be released without the public kn an 
[ nature of the crimes they are supposed to have committed. 


methods are not merely an insult to the nation. The 
it Indian is never safe as long as the Act under which they were: 
4 the Statute Book, and it is the duty of every one of us to see’ 
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if : On page 571 of the Report in line 22 of the article numtk 

i” words “‘ protested against 1,” read “said that a separate § 

not necessary for India”’. | ane 


(In page 572 of the Report in line 2 of the article numbered 26, ‘¢ Map’* 


it is @ misprint for ‘‘ May.” 
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Home Apxixtsrnation —cont, 
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+ the Police, Salt and Abkéri Acts ., 
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1. The Indian Patriot, of the 19th Novem 


justice in Madras for the year 1906 comes to as it 
prodigious delay in the submission of the report to 
with the weary length with which the suits in th 
dragged on by the Munsifs and Judges in that departmer 
fact that the tribunals administering ge evn as 
now, have neither the strength nor the to ex 
before them. The system on which the tr 
and is calculated to be conducive to the evils referred to. It) 
the people the litigious spirit, and to satisfy which means an 
The catch-phrases in the Government review, “it is gratifyin 
‘ig notable”, ‘noted with pleasure” can only be x 
shows an increase in the number of suits and in the fir 
the Government directly intervenes and shows a ten 
the evil arising from the present methods of civil ad: 
will continue to possess little power to steer clear of 
first place measures should be adopted for the expedi 
The longer a case remains pending the thinner 
clients and the vakils and their petty clerks are men 
pretensions to the possession of humane instincts. One t 


ment can do to mend matters in this direction. Our Presidenc has a dearth 
of District Munsifs. There are only 120 District Munsifs in this Presid 


whereas the corresponding civil jurisdiction in Bengal is distri) 
240 Munsifs. Again the rate of court and stamp fees prevaili 
Courts of Justice is highly exorbitant so much so that the whole 
administrative machinery is become a commercial concern to the Gov 
ment of the country. They, as it were, sell civil justice and the item unt 
civil administration is a profitable one that makes up the revenue of the 
country. aan 


Another point which may not be out of place here to mention, is one that 
concerns itself more with the people. That is the establishment 
arbitration courts in villages. People will not be wanting in every villag 
who by their position and character may be best fitted to settle dis; 
among their own people. They may do this work for the mere love 
thing and chances for the miscarriage of justice are very little. This s 
is now being carried on in some parts of Bengal bef he success thi 
attended it speaks well of the inherent advantages of such a system. _ 

+ ° + * 
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2. The Madras Standard, of the 19th 
é¢ 


and Ajit Singh.” "ning to realise that after 
| extra nil: with 
He may have discovered that they are not the wic 
pe ted to be by special correspondents and the 
6 has now done is a sign of returning g 
ap his new policy of conciliation, of which the. 
Ajit Singh is the most conclusive roof, before 
he will see good reason to recant all that he has 
and to be doubly cautious in the future. He 
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he advice given the 
they will find their 
er words, continue 
la Lajpat Rai and 


Eixce to give his 

at measure, the bitterness of feeling in 

he length and breadth of the country, 

2 sfaction that the Government are 

visdom of their course, and that they seem to 
instead of the one of repression which has 
pe that a course of conciliatory measures will 
release of the deported prisoners is but an 
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-IV.—Native Szatzs. 


, of the 19th November, writes as follows :—‘‘ We Ts Ixoux Parmor, 
_ ere glad to see that after all a more sober Nov. 19th, i907. 
on =—™ view has come to prevail in Travancore in 


oe to the railway question. The British 
f railways has been responsible for a good deal of 
nistration of Native States, and Travancore was not 
» until a vigorous railway policy was begun in the 
strator: Pi savesibore have been too fully aware 
way policy which would end in leaving the 

ye most of the other projects, more essential 
than the advent of the rail road, But all the 

t+ did not cease pressing successive Diwans to 
ing and the effect is that the railway line from 
‘ah to Quilon is now worked at a loss. To make good the guaranteed 
interest, the T'rayaneore Government paid out of its revenues a sum of 
25 during the last year as against Rs. 2,22,694 in the year 

tate like Travancore is too great a burden 

is urgently required for numerous reforms 


, which inally estimated to cost 
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GBwADEsaMITRAD, 
Madras, 
Nov > 18th, 1907. 


JAMANUKULAF, 
T re i ¢, 
Nov. 16th, 1907. 


SwapesaMiraan, 
Mov. 19th, 1907. 


SwapRsamtraan, 
Madras, 
Nov. 20th, 1907. 


4. A correspondent of the Swadesai 
The civilization of the whites. from Nai 
oth of them were convicted f 
Natal, and sentenced to six months’ rig 
nown why the Kafir, who had been sub) 
was also convicted. Besides, a white man n 
and four children was awarded capital punis 
rape on a colored girl of twelve years and there 
these cases having been proved, such decisions | 
able atrocities of the whites have been hushed 1 
Prince, a newspaper published here, was 
many atrocities committed in this country, and , 
from Durban to the Transvaal. The whites have been | 
tendency to condemn and punish the publication of the 
by them and the justification of the acts of others. 
is theirs! 
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5. The Jananukulan, of - oc November, observes | 

ne .., the District Judge of Tanjon 

The District Judge of Tanjore. the renponsibilisy of his ou 
quent ruin of the litigants, and that, owing to li 
whatever other cause, he disposes of cases on the argu 
going through the records. This pares quotes as an ex 
in Appeal No. 384 o: 1907 on his file, of which the deta 


6: The Swadesamitran, of the 19th November, ‘sa 
Mr. W. E. Clarke. was for a long time ? 


trate of Madras retired recent 
of the legal profession gave a dinner in honour of him. 
speeches made then in praise of him, Mr. Clarke said; 
appointment and sorrow. The honour you have now di 2 
that disappointment and sorrow.” The reason for thi 
sorrow was, he said, the fact that he disposed of many ¢ 
prompted him, in defiance of high officials of the Go 
otherwise. Look! Under the Government of I 
promotion for the person who is just, impartial 
independent. There have been many other E 
qualities and kindness to the Indians were a bar 
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juniors being made to supersede them. They have, therefore had + 
with disappointment. Sir Henry Cotton may he of ed as ah xan 


he wasa friend of the Indians from the be ) 
give him the Lieutenant-Governorship, to Ww ich he’ | 
to retire with disappointment. Pas e ote 

7. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th Novem’ 


The Sandhya case. ina uitting Sada 


preseestions connected with the Sand, 
onourable profession than the edi 
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vember, writes:—A lad named Swapsurasn, 
Was Walkin along the road mov, Slet, 1907. 
t at Lahore. Then he — 
1 upset on the road. The 
As you are a Swadeshi Indian, 
ad better goaway. [ will look 
at this piece of conceit 
ink Imself to have been insulted 
ve him over to the custody of the 
id not bearing to see another arrested 
n and surrendered himself. There- 
ent Magistrate and fined Rs. 15 for 
Phe fine of Rs. 15 has been the reward for having 
| @ European whose carriage had been upset ! 
w, of the 16th November, in connection with the inti -e4 
_Tetirement of Mr. Justice Subramania Aiyar,  wov. 16th, i9o7. 
_ writes that the attention of Government has 
easity of seenenng a Muhammadan as a Judge 
cature, and hopes that Government will 
re in preference to a European or a Hindu 
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al education, the Desabhimani, of the 16th Dssssmnum, 
November, observes :—‘‘ The E lish are not Nov. 16th, i907. 
blame for our miserable condition, because 
it they have not come here out of pity, 
neans of the produce of our country. 
otically rule India, a continent in 
orance. We must establish national 
_ Our young men after 
fit for service in 
ec. ft : 
ible for such a result 
rable condition 
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Swaray, 
Mov. 18th, 1907. 


‘doubt, the desirabi! ® 
an institution admitting all clas 
is badly needed at Calicut. It: 
Zamorin’s College as at ip mt cc a 
of an important section ot the people, 
the educational needs of the locality. 
important section of the Malabar lation in 
educational requirements cannot derive any DeneRt stom 8 Coleg 

institution is of no utility as far as its results go. Again wall ty no’ Oowul 
the Director of Public Instruction that the want of a college where educa 
will be imparted without any caste scruples, 1 | : 


he 


Stl tt 


Oss) 
= Po, 


in importance in the Presidency—casts discrt 
tration of the British Government. The lea that 
Tellicherry has a college, says the article, is not 
that college does not possess the qualifi 
college. Ifthe college at Tellich 
necessary improvements, the Director's op 
reasonable, but it is doubtful if the muni 
if it is the opinion of the Director that the sti 
those of the poorer classes, should go to Palghat or Leth 
their studies for F.A., it may be remarked that he ~ 
accentuate the caste differences which some. people are trying 
means of the Zamorin’s College. Whatever his individual | 
niatter may be, Dr, Bourne should not be allowed to uct in pur 
educational matters so long as he is a representative of the Ms 
ment. The necessity for a college being established, no dou 
entertained of its efficient management by the Missionaries. 1 
which the proposed college is to be located is the best in Mala 
purpose, and the Missionaries are able and willing to maintain 
efficiently at any expense. The article, in conclusion, refers t 
that is being prepared by the Tiyars of Calicut ; and strong hop 
that under the administration of Sir Arthur Lawley, the Director’s « 
will not prevail in the matter. eae 
Referring to the same subject a leader in the 
November, entertains a contrary opinion and says that the | 
at Calicut does not warrant the existence of two colleges. 
and that if the B.G.M. High School were raised to a secon 
the Zamorin’s College woul have to be reduced to a high s 
be an justice if, in order to favour a few Tiyar students, a 
other Hindu students were made to depend upon an ins 
alien religion is taught. There are efficiently managed © 
of Calicut. Again the Zamorin’s College have received, ¢ 
— of its existence, no grant from vernment. But i 
chool is raised to a college, Government will have to giv 
from ten or thirteen thousand rupees—a 1 expense to 
Government for the education of two or three Tiyar students 
no justification for such an expense. 
to the Mission institution w 
Mission and the Zamorin manage their institutions independently of any 
extraneous help as they are both self-sufficient. Let not Government be 
deemed as favouring one community against another. The article hopes that 
the Director will consider the question well. 
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12. The Swaraj, of the 18th November, ol 
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was at a loss to do anything, 

to undo what he had done, and 
the King-Emperor and released 


he veces hy 


wie ot en site 


of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, the 4xnassxess:, 
hvakesari, of the 15th November, observes:— weet “Yr, 
is very improper that they were detained 
= ye zh it was _— a bs unjust to 
i the indignation of the people t i 
ify it that they re sasad en. We 
out of mercy. There is no reason to 
retary of State for India.” 


Lala Lajpat Rai ond Ajit: Singh, the  Buavam, 
, of the 22nd November, writes as Nov. 29nd, 1997. 

—It is no wonder that King-Edward, 

wide reputation, ibit to-day 

: readiness to do good, and firmness 

he released should command the greeti 

use they advocated suffering ix 
mour of them from the Himal 
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our teachings.’ The time of 
| ee Well, what did the British 

By. a became of the words which 
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ui certain that they will make 
the fourth year. We can attal | 
are not so foolish as to voluntarily entrust Go 
need not pelt stones at or use sticks against our 1 
such ms pranks. Our people are famous for th 
: We have to recommend two things—the Swadesht 
of such small appointments as village officers’ posts, as well 
of honorary posts and Legislative Council memberships.” ~ 
| AuDRRAKESA3!, 18. Referring to the work of the East India Company, 
| wer see 100 of the 15th Novem 
| ov. 16th, 1907. “ Bneland-India.”’ 
1 B They created all 
on foreign articles and imposing them on Swadesht 
merchants might sell their articles cheap in the Ind 
clearly records this incident. For the benefit of the 
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| intentionally ruined the Indian manufactures. They were 
i, were enlightening the Indian people by establishing fr 
i Swanai, 19. The Swaraj, of the 18th November, writes as follo 
Nov. 1th, 1907. & cevendocs: eee bee might earn 

En vie re Bt ‘In England, it has all to be 
8 é the necessaries of life. It is” 

) middle and poor classes to live in ease. Therefore they haun 

defraud the people, hold them under their control, gag | 

a enjoy all comforts. Coolies in England, that is, th 

articles on their heads for hire and walk in the stree 
Nae Service examination and when they go out to In 
mounted on elephants. ‘They would have buggies | 
| bullock carts would not do for them. They do not rf 
; ea in England. Here they require parks a ial 
La they are fit to be cooks for others. Here ¢ 
li : cook for them. We see the Indians dressed in 
passing in the streets like mad men. : 
to the comfort of the E 
oil in the shape of hi 
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i | month. Thousands of white. men attend Ste 
ty imagine how much Indian money is wasted on 
not accept such dinners.” : 
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: Rajahmundry, 20. Referring to the Aad) inistration of 
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Myeore, 
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Petty offences under the 
Police, Salt and Abkéri Acts. — Gi 
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the Police, Salt, Abkdri and Revi 
the responsible work of bringin 
offenders should be. undertak 
vious sanction of their superi 
ile the responsible heads © 
¢, how will their subordi 
forgot all about the For 
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lower courts often dea 
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25. The Fravancare Abhimani, of the 
~~ Culling © 

said at. the 
tion impart 


Education in Travancore. 


drum College that the 
Travancore State was defective owin : 
Inspectors, and that a Director of Public I 
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control the work of these Inspectors 
men competent for the 
teaching, as training has bee 
be ova a case of suc 
underpaid. The paper pra 
recommended by t eRe 


26. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th Neve 
The pitiful condition of Orissa. Pacem: i 
excess of hunger, boiled | ate whatever lea 
disease thereby. But the Gover : 
Government, are writing 
cholera, belly-ache and oth 
Government officials rende 
The India, of the 23¢ 
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make in the Indian administration, decen- 
tralization is one. 
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1. The Hindu, of the 26th Novem 


Salt revenue and charges. 
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(8) Courts. 


the 25th November, observes:—The case CvanenaarTaAe, 
ainst Mr. Sterling, the Sub-Editor of the nov. asin iso7. 
vil and Military Gazette in the Punjab, has 
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Nov. 28th, 1907. A railway accident. | w 
knocked down by a railway 
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on the Villupuram-Gudtr Branch. 
a dark night and there was no jamp in 


roper lamps in front of the engine, e acci 
Whe attention of the company 18 drawn tot he nece 
red lights in front of the engine as well as in the | 
Cates DBReIRA, 10, The Satya Deepika, of the 29th Novem 


Mangalore, | for 1 
, 29th, 1907. ' ree 
mov si Measures for improving the ation between — 


means of communication between Bey ey 
Madras and South Canara. remarks as fol 


obviously requires 

possible attack by a foreign enemy. Such an a 
sea, and no other part of the coast is more open to the 
(the chief town of the district). For, once they take possessior 
they can march right into the interior towards Mysore quit 
No speedy despatch of troops to the place is possible from 
There is only one line of railway from the South from Cali 
has fifteen bridges in the course of a few miles which a few 
will easily destroy. Consequently this line is practic 
defence of the country. Hence the necessity for an 
from the interior is obvious. The Arsikeri line, therefor 
coast line with the interior, as it largely contributes to t 
country, will not be considered too hae a charge on t 
State. Secondly, the district shows immense pose bilisies 
the average rainfall in the Madras Presidency is $5 inche 
an average of 125 inches in the year. It is, therefore, mu 
and yields a comparatively larger revenue than the other 
there is little accumulation of wealth in the district. The r 
to seek. Madras, as one of the earliest settlements of the 
enjoys all the facilities for trade introduced by them : 
Man alore with its far greater natural advantages is nf : 
shelly owing to lack of support and encouragement f 
Hence the introduction of the proposed Arsikeri line of r 
facilitate the export trade in the hill products of the inte 
commercial prosperity of the whole Presidency.  — 
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begin to put in their appearance. Would 
jirit yield to these moths? We are affected by the only sorrow 
rethren are committing sin by proving traitors to the mother 

country and making a bad use of their knowledge and strength.” 
la Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, the 
atrika, ot the 24th November, writes :— 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab says 
is province has been pacified. It seems 
re. Still in that muzzled province who 
sands of hearts at the re-entrance of 
. cannot check it. The criticisms 
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release of the patriots that wi 


Deepavali festival was over, the da 
was celebrated by the inhabitant 
deportation could not prevent 
as regards want of loyalty, 

to set back with the human 
God? The mere uttering of t 
darkness of our Telugu coun 
everywhere. The hearts of the , 


14. The Andhrakesari, of the 22nd Novem 


Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit : paresis 
tia Rai and Ajit 
. Mr. Cherukuy : 
Telugu verses, one of which means: ‘ Would y 
concern yourselvés with the welfare of the pa et : 
the native country, as you had before? Wou d the 
from her right course, for fear of Rahu and Ketu (ascen 
nodes) ?” re 
Mr. Jagannadhaswami recited nime verses, one Of 
‘‘- You must know that the release of these deported patriots 
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device of the intriguing persons to pacify the peo 
with the disagreeable Act (Seditious Mceblas ant? a 
Another verse means: ‘‘ While Bipin Chandra Pal and | 
persons are still in the prison, and while Acts are fast multiplyi 
at the destruction of freedom, is it not wrong that you sf Ould 
up with these patriots’ release ? Would not strangers laugh at: 
Another verse means: ‘ Nala and Harischandra gained eter 
on ‘account of Kali and Kausika. Similarly Ajit and« 
reputation on account of Europeans.” ares 


15. The Desabhimani, of the 27th November, sa 
“ A new reading-room for the heal Nae on teas 
th : vutapalli Narayana R 
village of Pennada. Kistne Swadeahi> Press for 
delivering lectures for the benefit of the public, visit 
Pennada, where they were received by three hundred 
the learned and wealthy inhabitants of the place. There t¢ 
lectures. Mr. B. Narayana Rao on Union, Mr. Avutapalli } 
on Clubs and Newspapers, and Mr. Kona Sitarama Rao on _ 
account of their combined efforts a club was formed after 
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Dadabhai Naoroji. ae 
16. The Kistnapatrika, of the 24th November, says that 
Rao visited the vill -of Chil: 
Swadeshi lecturers, Maha devapatnam, ‘whee 


usual lectures on Swadeshi topies, while Mr. Kona 
through the villages of Gopavaram, Ganapavaram at 
Swadeshi lectures. A village association was establis 
Gopala Krishna Gokhale at Gopavaram. 
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simplified and Bag @ Sendency to assist in th a the disease. The 


Bangalore Muhammadans, who 
ct, have subjected themselves 
Honourable the Resident and 


November, writes that Saiyid /«*™-»Roses, 

| Sahib, B.A., and Muhammad Nov. 28rd, (907, 
ahib, B.A., have been appointed 
vincial [forest Service and observes 
is the first occasion on which Mussal- 
neial Forest Service, and is of course 
The editor, in conclusion, thanks 
acknowledgment of the loyalty of the 

‘Mussalman claims. 
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The British Governmen States ” 


Native States. summary :—Th 
to say, has a greater regard for its new friends 
The rank of the Nizam of Hyderabad isin no way 
Amir of Afghanistan. It was the British Govern 

territory of Afghanistan to the late Amir Abdur R 
was by the help and loyalty of the Nizam that the ! 
lished on a firm basis in India. If such is the case, 
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the Nizam run to pay a visit to the Governor of Bo 

the Amir of Kabul be received by the Governor of Bomba: 

station. It is eccentric that the Amir should be given | 
ajesty,” and objection be raised against the award of the 

to the Tinta: t is sincerely hoped both from Mr. Mor 
rborath and from the recent tour in Hyderabad of Lord Mint 

of the Viceroy, who granted independent powers to the Native ¢ 

that the present condition of the native princes will be an 

distant date. ; 
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Bwanasaurraay, 23. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th November, sa 
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similar ‘D otect on to Austr alia, South Africa and other colonies. These _ 
colonies have even refused point blank to contribute to the expenses incurred 


in this 1 Government compels India, on the other hand, 


of rupees for the purpose. This is justice! This 
‘his is sympathy! This is what the whites boastfully 
ern civilization of the West, as Christian mercy; this is 
in which the whites bear the self-imposed burden of protecting the 
peace of the world! The cruelty of the strong is mercy ; the mercifulness of 
the weak is cruelty! How preposterous ! 
he Hine san, of the 25th November, observes :—Our Purdnds, "ne Nasan, 
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that is, the npr $ of our land in ancient Mov. 20th, 1907. 
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times, say that the Xshatriyas ruled India from 
very justly. In those days India was free from 
seases, and politically the people had no grievance. 
yject to the i uhamaladne whose sole aim was 
. It does not appear that even in their days 

or epidemic in India. Then this count 

er the sway of the English, which sti 
ved by us under this sway are innumerable. 
rtai more fortunate than our forefathers. 
er our present condition, poverty predominates 
mi reaks out in one part or other of it, 
veand many die. Our great men, after mature 
conclusion that this recurrence of famine is 
onstant increase of land tax by the Govern- 
ple ; and, secondly, the competition of 
igenous industries and is draining our 
does not admit the first cause to 
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now left us. If the uneducated subor 
Sub-Magistrates be compared wath the 
certainly be found superior 1m many res 
compare educated and experienced indian 
Chérfydr with the English o s who are 
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other instance than that of the J 


27. The same paper says :—A Punja 
suggestion 
A memorial to Léla Lajpat Rai. p508 4g in 


to give away all his landed property to meet | 
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to say in this connection that it is mean of us tof 


who come here from Europe to carry away our mone: 
who love others’ wives instead of their own, men wh 
their own mothers hungry, and men who honour depa 
they forget the patriots of their own land, all belong to th 
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our patriotic brethren like Téla Lajpat Réi, Dadabhai 
Banerjee, while we are very ready to do the same int 


28. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th November, writ 

: ae his speech at Arbroath sai 
Is the British rule, or are ¢oy}d see. the present unrest 
British people disliked ? will hos not aby Cheie ile 
Government, but to their hatred of the British people. | 
towards the British rule itself, the Indians should have 
madan rule as well, that also. having been a foreign 
evinced no such hatred and were putting up with the M 
about a thousand years. When the Hindus rebelled ¢ 
later days, they did so, not because it was carried on by 
because there were some injuries caused to them by | 
hand, the Indians hated the British people, how is is} 
been dormant till now, that is, during all these one hun 
that the British have been amongst us? Further, we find ¢ 
living alone without British companivns in inland tracts carry 
but we find no harm done to them by the Indians. It ist 
Hindus to hate foreigners. For centuries foreigners 
battalions were coming upon India. Many people, lil 
the sake of peace and livetihooll sought shelter and settle 
were never hated by the Hindug. Do not foreigners | 
the world, without being hated by the m 
Why should the Indians alone he 
it is not a hatred of race or ¢ 
British rule in India, as harm _ 
ways, hatred towards it has come 
resulted from that rule is the 


intolerable. Though several b 
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rule, still it has tended to block up the various 1 
and has made them miserable. © It is ; ving er I 


and |consternation are spreac 
All means of livelihood in tr: 
no scope for the Indians to atts 
rule. The Indians are slaves. 


ia of tho 30th Sripapmmar, 


Inpta, 
) Madras 
ely, overwork and %°v: 8%, ivor. 
ven by the latter. 
e, But, being under 
rding to the rules of the 
ervice at once, but to do only so 
In the ordinary course, without 
g any arrears that may accumulate. So, it has become plain to 
higher authorities, In other words, the effectiveness of the method of passive 
resistance advocated by Sri Bipin Chandra Pal has become clear. is is 
the chief of the doctrines of the new party. Now, this doctrine has begun 
in the Railway and Telegraph departments. It is doubted in man 
epartments also. If the people 
ite, even the Himalayas could be shaken to their roots. 
The Swadesamitran, of the 29th November, observes :—The officials in the 
subordinate ranks are now getting the habit of union. They will not any 
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more suffer with patience the injustices which their superiors selfishly do to 
ey now demand a share in the profits derived from their labour by 
_ Every impartial man must admit the 
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collectors, drivers and guards on an Railway. Or take the case 
of the taluk gumastahs in the pub vic proprietors of the railway 
companies secure @ profit of 8 per +) Ol obtain all the higher 
appointments under them, while the Indians an Kurasians who do all the 
labour get not even what is barely necessary for their subsistence, and in 
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he public servic | 6 lower officials are given not even 

relihood in these hard times. If they 

are not available, and that what they 
What other resort can the poor have in 
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education alone, bu 
members of Munici 
matters ~~ ia It agree 
wers of the Inspectors Of S€ 
find that Dr. Bourne said that ! 
The Jaridah-e-Rosgar, of th 
tion Commission, and says 
grant the rege rights ps 
enjoyed by the Government Or ind to e 
daa of matters independently. lt adds th 
Madras on the 22nd instant and that noth. 
Mr. Hobhouse, the Under Secretary to— 


India and to « 


responsible officer. The Commission will hold its 
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Chamber, Fort St. George, and will leave for Rajat 
December. — eS ae 
Swapneamiraay, 31. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th November, 
Nov, 30th, 1907. Sediti on in In dia. ; os fas er aol i oxi 
the people: what guarantee is there that it will not hi 
where and among all classes? Arguing thus, the G@ 
oppressing the schoolboys. It is only now that the Gov 
its officials have got out of the delusion they were in ar 
senses. ‘They are ruminating on the great folly they have « 
if they so ruminate? Will they ever admit their delu: 
Will it not be beneath their dignity to do so? What will the. 
of them? Therefore, however much the Hon’ble Mr, Sarma mi 
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Mr. Bradley or whoever else may reply to him will never give hit 
forward answer. [as His Excellency the Governor till now € 
views in the matter? What we therefore think is that, Mr. 


take the trouble of interpellating in terror, as if some 
impending. The people of Cocanada petitioned and a 
there any benefit derived ? The students of Rajahmund 
humiliated themselves by admitting that they had committ 
was the result? What good will result by Mr. Sarma now cringin 
will the Indians give up their cringing habit ? a ae 


oy aueranta 32, Referring to the Rawalpindi rape case, the Vritianta Oh 
HINTAMONY, ete 
rt The Rawalpindi rape case the 30th November, observes :—' - 
_. Mov. 30th, 1907. P ditraig: ury gave the verdict in favour « 
and the Judge concurred with them. Considering the pers 

stituted the tribunal, we should not wonder that there was x 

justice. Time was, when the administration of justice in Ind 

ands of conscientious Judges. But at the present day, s 

lamentably rare. It is precisely this that has made the Ix 

regard for, and confidence in, their administrators. It is 

Government will not fail to step in to remove the serious t 

tribunal on the fair name of British justice. This is not the 
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such miscarriage of justice. There was recently another | 

same Judge sentenced Mr. Sterling, charged with the offe 

his servant, to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1 

the case had been reversed and the servant had committe 

his master, the severity of the sentence, that would hav. 
him and the hubbub that would have been raised by ' 
better imagined than described, 
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we and others 

} very unjust that 

_ from the breeze of 
Boers of South 

word, declaring their 
| seems to have been 
m their request on 
Government. The 
ian papers such as the 

traduced India. and 

of the United States 

die, Hyndman, Michael 
New York Sun, Gaelic American and 
dia disapprove of the method of 

its inherent defects. Regarding the 

spondent states as follows :-— Oh! 

e of affairs will not, as you suppose, be put 
roel rule. It is very likely that you will sustain 
arzon alias the second Sheista Khan, carried out the 
is action was endorsed by Mr. Morley by stating 
_ What is the result of this? The result is such 
} Mataram. Although the partition of 
idency, Swadeshism and Vande Mataram 
e humblest hovel tothe palace. Your Govern- 
‘banishing foreign goodsfrom the land. National 
‘papers as Vande Mataram, Nava Bharati, Nava 
o being and through these a new force has 

. Some extremely unsympathetic editors 
yjugation of India wasjeffected by sheer robbery, 
neral and the Indian sepoys, and the people 


- upon their impurtiality and their observance of 
intelligence enough to understand the historical 


nduct as circumstances demand mindful at least 
‘can never fail! After expatiating at length in 
| on to observe that just as a glass when heated 
ied equally to all its parts, so now that the 
is being expanded with the heat of liberty, any. 
1 the general warmth will end in an explosion 
ploded fragment from the general mass of the 
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1. Referring to the cir 


Sanitary administration. _ toe! 
December, remarks :—“f ., .. Wea 
Inperial Government show to indigenou 
proposed Sanitary service, educated Ind 
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included as Europeans. far as the ] 
letter says that many of the recommendations 
the Sanitary Inspectors in this Presidency are 
fixity of tenure and the remuneration are bott 
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2. Commenting on the Season Re 
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the Board reports that the conditions are 
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Season report, 


somewhat s 
is no apprehension of distress or famine. The Collector o 
that remissions to the extent of Rs. 78,600 may have 
no expenditure or extra agricultural loans or direct f 
required. The Collector of Kurnool reports that an exp 
famine relief of Rs. 75,000 in 1907-08, Rs. 1,50,000 3: 
sponding amounts under the Loans Acts may be n 
however, does not consider that the Collector’s an 
expenditure on direct famine relief are warranted — 
recorded by him. If it were a disturbance of the 
Rajahmundry, the higher authorities would implicit 
spot whatever he might say. But in famine rel 
tendency of the Board is to disercdit the man on th 
especially when his recommendations are of a sy1 
calculated to benefit the people at the expense 
run the risk of being tabooed and not being o 


statements are likely to be of use, as before the 
in Madras.” Pie 
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3. The Madras Standard, of the 4th December, 
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Interpellations in the Mad Bn 
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ment has not met the main point in the questions fi 
students; and the plea that punishment was nece 
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sistent with the true ends of reform, \ t hesitate to say that the 
scheme designed for Madras fails far short of the actual requirements and of 
the general @xpectations ofthe public. ‘Remembering that, at present, there 
are 11 nom-Omelal members in the local council, the number 17 now proposed 
ut @ Very Small advance ; and as far as tle general representation of 
bers now proposed may be equally 

is Excellency 


would be a substantial increase 

from |1 to 17 can by no means 

is a better representation of the 

from one another and differ very 

eristics, The representation of 

| from Vizagapatam or Géddvari 

rdly be considered a satisfactory arr representation is to 

be real, it must be by districts not by groups of districts separated from 
another by social and geographical barriers, and by barriers of peculiar local 
and land tenures; it must 92 such as will ensure intimate local 

ives. The scheme proposed by the 

ate both in number and as regards 
, all the members of a caste in the 
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reforms will not give the people Swaray or. 
may rest assured that admimistrative ait 
unless and until India is granted self- 
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European officers in regard to the true state 
from them. We do not know what measures 
evil. Some are of opinior that there will be « 
European officers were to study the vernacular 
with the natives. But owing to the disrespect 
officials treat the natives, respectable natives are ge 


Tint 


together to enable them to mutually discuss imp 

known who will be able to effect this reform: It appe 

proposal that a Council composed of respectable natives « 

advice the District Collectors. The opinion of nrost p 

Council is unnecessary since it is possible for 

directly acquainted with local matters, These C 

if they were composed of educated, independent ant 

doubtful if such men will be appointed. Different o 

been given on this subject. It can be learned only : 

any law passed in accordance with the sound view : 

sifting of the divergent opinions and removing 

beneficial to the country. As there are some memb 

well acquainted with the true state of India, it is pro 
_ passed it may be beneficial to the people. Whatever 

administration will be beneficial, if the officials who: 

kind to the people.” 8 Aer 
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Deo. 6th, 1907. tis 
| The statesmanship of the Gov- 
ernment of Madras. 


them were debarred from 
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Sarv . 
the teaching profession. He 
place. : Public 0 inion wal 4 
punished the atutenth db te 


ae 


ae 80, is it right to 
7 that more faith 


ima Rao and others 
eclared incompetent to become 
hehow earn an honourable liveli- 
gence. But the action of the 
mt will only estrange the publicirom it. Ifthe Governor or his 
hink that they will be able, by such orders, to inspire more awe in 
Ne ee ahs the Th ed wire 
The mania for public service 
its strength. There is already 
e public service as their only 
. Surely all educated Indians 
ting that they can, they 
. The honour which used 
ched to this service is gone. The people in general have begun to 
feel that the educated as well as. educated should resort to trade and 
industry to amass wealth and to be independent, that it is honourable to be 


whe 2 an RE Teg eat Fie pie” 
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independent and that there is no scope for all this in Government service. 

Such a feeling will only be strengt L by the order of the Government in 

Hari Sarvothama Kao. nis pe rson, too, will not feelsorry. ‘he 

nforhim He will be benefited rather 

er. Further, in the present state of 

ave to think that edu: and patriotic men should not become 

slaves by entering the public service. Hari Sarvothama Rao is a young man, 

highly educated and patrio im, the Government Order will cause 
neither 
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an, of the 6th December, writes:—  Swanmauituss, 
company has been started in pec. eth, 1907. 
m called the Swadésa Vastu Part- 

. In order to procure the capital . 


round the several vi in the taluk, 


The Tahsildar of the place also, during his 
‘telling the villagers that it is higher Swade- 
own business and that to join the Swadesh 
enterprise is sedition, It is a pity that his superiors have not gppreciated 
hisworth ! For the last two years he has been doing: service in several ways 
is masters. When the people of this place wanted to celebrate 

andth by she Calcutta High Court, 

ing-room he voluntari 
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the aryan Vandé Mutaram. To 
ism in opposition to Swadeshiem in 
s not been even confirmed in his 
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poarcpeemer gare pe 

you must boldly te 

sedan for ea’: be he white or black or t 

of any man, youshould tell him so 1n'8 | 

be. f you act up to my advice, you W di 
ourselves but also to us. Because #0 of 
onoured by you boundlessly lose their nattve mgnteousness 

and arrogant thereby ; and when they go-to England, ¢ 

us also, Therefore you should respect only those 
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SWADROHABUIMANI, 38. Referring to His Exce ency the i. overnor C ‘8 Vis v 
inte * cccesaey the Seadethabhinan!, of th 
ee oe His Exoellency the Governor’s observes that if the graudeu 
visit to South Canara. . the reception of a Gov 
index of loyalty, it would seem that the district # nds % 
While it is admitted on all hands that the nature of the recep 
the head of a Government rightly indicates the political at 
subjects, few can see the wisdom of wasting large sums of 
reception and supplicating the Government ‘Immedu 
to relinquish its claims ovér municipal debts. Yet this is ¢ 
happened in South Canara. . Nearly 25,000 rupees‘were spent on 
of His Excellency. After receiving him with such pomp and m 
the public approached His Excellency with an appea 
hostel and the Municipality also supplicated for fin 
Government. It is no wonder, therefore, that His Excell 
former to learn to be more self-reliant and the latter to enhanc 
There-is another interesting aspect of His Excellency’s visit to Bo 
The illiterate masses are eager to know what benefits have beer 
the people by His Excellency on bis visit to their district. Bu 
tunate that they have to be told that His Excellency, while ' 
that he was greatly pleased at heart at the cordiality of the weleome 
he granted none of the requests made, with the exception of allo 
Roman Catholics to change their forms of address. Thereaders will’ 
themselves how far the district has been benefited by His Excellenc 
39. The same paper reports that the Distriet Juc 
Sects ot Vasion] service a clerk in his office | 
to sell the portraits of 
and that the Public Prosecutor of Barisal was compelle 


Magistrate to resign his post for taking part in the partition day ‘edlebre 


40. The same paper reports that the vernacular news 
are publishing illustrated — 

old men were assaulter 

41. The same paper also reports that the forests of South Canara are 


; infested with wild beasts,| that men in the 
1 b - + . e G45 Oo tg Fat ERE Rac Os Mla a oe FG ee AR 
e granting of gun-licerses. neighbouri a ea a a 


The vernacular papers of 
Caloutta. 
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Sunyropaya Praxasixs, 


Bangalore, 42. A correspondent of Suryodaya P rakastka, n 
re An open letter to His Excel- Narasimha of Dur aN 
lency the Viceroy. letter addressed to s Excell 
: _ writes as follows :—Your &: 
regard with feelings of hostility the legitimate aspirations 
acquire self-government which the other colonies of & 
Australia, Natal, etc., have ¢ y obtained: The English 
Indians must be treated alike in an impartial asian iat a 
- re i Bs i tare 
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perversion of justice frequently happens, can any one argu that the British 
administration is free from corruption? Moreover, the attempt made by the 
-Magistrate, who tried the case, to prove that the accused was not guilty, was 

“tho hi hest d worthy of h. Such silly arguments as eer 
that 
ty only when the woman stoutly resisted the 


ah 4 


To 


advanced by the e in support of the action of the accused, namel 
the accused can be found gut 
sexual congress at the time; that if the woman through deceit, intimidation 
or other canse has consented, then the man is exculpated, derision in 
the minds of the people rather than regret. ‘This valuable opinion of the 
Judge must unquestionably have been formed from a consideration of the 


of European women. The long and short of incidents of this nature 

is that the defects in the social code of the European community are thus 
being prominently brought to light. : 

44. A correspondent to the same r, expatiating on an article on 

“Want of Union” among Indians, remarks 

that in former times during the sway of native 

rulers, such virtues as union, love and patriotism were common among the 

ple and they were “ye by the rulers. But in course of time, all 

this has changed and the English ; aware that they could not subjugate 

lia, without bringing about the downfall of the Indians, won over the 

by ‘sweet words and achieved their object. The independence of the 

ers a 8 red with it. They not only do not raise the people 

ta ,» any one, who sient a 


Union among Indians. 
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‘ The Madras Government and the reform p 
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Tax Isp1an Patatior, 
Madras, 
Deo. 10th, 1907. . 


‘Tus Hinbdo, 


Madras, 
Dec. 10th, 1907. 


has to be rectified, and it cannot be done by merely pursuin g th 

has been let off in Viranwalli’s case. 4 t : 
destiny of individuals as well as nations, and it is not for us to dis 
good that maycome out of this evil were we capable of united and ¢ 
action. Further, what is the good of combating individual cases ; 
justice when there is a system of administration of justice which 
responsible for it? Judges may be corrupt in every country ai 
also be perverse. But nowhere is there any need for law to be 
a code to be manifestly and palpably unjust, and to recognise ir 


a r > 
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(b) Courts. 


1. The Indian Patriot, of the 10th December, 
Poona contem 
desirability 

ueen in regard to the gross miscarriage of j 
are aware of the details of what is ly 
case which had its denouncement in the suicide of the unfortun 
that crime, Viranwalli. The suggestion made by our contemy 
a statement of the case should be pre and submitted to th 


Viranwalli’s case. 


the prayer that Her Majesty will be pleased ‘to do the 


roposal has no doubt the merit of proceeding from a a 
can and dispassionate deliberation will make it aaa at % 


advisable as it may seem at first sight. ‘The injustice in Viran 
not the outcome of some unforeseen cause, but the result of thi 
land. If we take all the cases in which Europeans have been 
murder, culpable homicide, grievous hurt, or rape, it will be 

the special privileges which the Criminal Procedure Code 
on behalf of the Kuropean accused, have been at the bottom of one 
of justice after another. 


‘¢ @ 2 * a * a 


‘A peculiarly obnoxious system that has been in 


or 


But out of evil comes 


/erse, 10) 
ties and 


anomalies. Justice knows and ought to know no colour, no com 
race, no religion ; justice it is that approximates a divinelinstitut 
Irrespective of persons of wealth ib wordly considerati 
the strong, justice has its fearless and undeviating course: But 
laws are made based on considerations of color an parentage, an 
has proved that the fruits of such a system are a r to the St 
for the recasting of this law that we should strenuously 


* « * 


(d) Education. 


2. The Hindu, of the 10th December, contains the | 
The nati course of an interesti 

# national mer. number of the Modes 
Andrews, M.A., Writes thus on the national outloo 

scheme of national education, by means of private. 


object-lesson on a small scale, but it can. hardly 
ground or to compete seriously with the Ste , 
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ically small 
at least two 


section of the so- Inilien ‘Educational Service, 
Indian in employment. That superior service, with 
if pean descent. — If 
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he letter of the Gov- 

teal , has met with a reception from the 
unmistakable. Its publication has been received 
and of disbelief as to the wisdom or 
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Taz Inpran Parntot, 


Madras, 
Deo. 10th, 1907. 


l, of the Sth December, conta 
4. The Jaberai, és Rightly or . rr 1 | : 

d deliberate injustice to Indis, the mother-lat only of 
caret a wanderer and refugee from any land or cliz AP ees 
benefited are the most ungrateful and the most joaterish a 
vehement in their denunciations. We will give a few ; 


“¢ Sterling. —This is the very sterling gentleman who turnet up his nost 


the base-born B.A’s. That he was a criminal and a | egenerate at tne 
tiene he indited those calumnies is patent from the fact that he: hve Prbmtomteng 3 
short tempered, irritable and high-handed. He is now in jail, 
a man who isa worthless Judge willing to let off a white man on the leas 
loop-hole. ee ae 
“ G, W. Steevens.—This correspondent of the Datly Mail was Joud in 
his denunciations of the ete og which | he confirmed in his book “ In India”, 
Soon after he kicked his bucket at Ladysmith of enteric fever. The thou 
alone of having outraged an innocent bo is enough to kills man. 

“\ Morley.—After pureepetiog leportations, repressions and what | 
we now hear of his nearest relative living, a nephew, sentenced to two y 
rigorous imprisonment for forgery, cheating and falsification of account 

“ Ourgon.— No sooner oe . se =e rerio bein, 
by Kitchener, Lady Curzon died of a very delicate, but intangible dises 
5 vialbasldd of Previenil: His Clive Memorial is @ lang ig affair and 
nobody likes to go near him, as evidenced by his appeals on behalf of the 
Oxford University. ) | | 

‘‘ Moore.—This heartless rake besides taking advantage of a helpless 
girl, blackened her character and was the cause of a suicide’s blood. He is- 
now wandering a penniless loafer, with a hardened face. What a luckless 
moment for the girl to quarrel with her relatives and leaving her home, 
never to return any more. 

‘¢ Fuller.—He wanted to be autocratic and set off the Muhammadans. 
against the brother Hindus. He is now chewing the cud of bitter reflection 
and a thorough shame-faced man writing insane articles to monthly magazines. 

“ Lord Lytton.—This is the celebrated author of the Press Gagging- 
Act. He died a lunatic and an insane. ig 

‘‘ Mr, Mant and Justice Reid.—These are the limbs of the law domi- 
neering over the simple shepherdless mass of the people of Punjab. But 
walt, ‘ba will soon hear how Providence removes such men from not doing 
more harm. aes pe 

‘‘ Sir Harvey Adamson.—He is now gabbing to his heart’s coutent about 
taking vengeance on the leaders of society and the press. His bearings are 
not known yet, but we will soon hear. A brother Scot is a much more 
revengeful sort of character than the Englishman and he generally puts his 
iron heel on the fallen foe. But wait for the Nemesis, wait.” | 


5. The Indian Patriot, * es 10th December oon the following 

bo aes eader:—‘' A distinct division of parties in the 

“he indian National Congress. Congress is an. established feet :/and tv i Sean 
to be maintained. The immediate effect of the division is quarrel, disturbance, 
unseemly harangues, as in Nagpur; the eventual effect, we hope, will be 
the developement of a constitution for the Congress. Already, su far as the 
subjects committee is concerned, a limit has been placed on numbers. = 
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‘The election of dele | 
tions or by public meetin pen to a nyhiwle: thahant 
is a voter, and ordinarily no objection is raised to any name  promesed ate. 
meeting. Nor is there any limit to the number that may be elected: anda 
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the 14th December, writes:—‘‘ Swadeshiem is such 72 Huson, 
a fundamental principle in the affairs of every Deo. 14th, i907. 
nation, that it is not surprising that it is taking 
communities that wish to keep abreast of the times. 
Asiatic people from a life of long lethargy has sent 
all the Western nations for fear that their industrial 
ce may be sweeped off. America is afraid of Chinese | 
aily overtures toher. Japanese tradesmen are fast 4 
merchants and we, in India, know what havoc the : 
among foreigners in the matter of decreasing the 
and stimulating the Indian industries. Indians have 
ainst the excise duty on cotton and similar shai 
The Government of India, as a return for 
gave the people of this country a resolution in 1898, about 
8 given, in the purchase of articles required for the various 
ents of Government, to Indian manufactured goods wherever practi- 
th this pious resolve has been adhered to, and to what an 
adian industries has been given thereby, are matters 
over. The public are not aware of the terms of the | | 
on and to a question put by the Hon’ble Sir V. C. Desika Chariar in | 
ast meeting of the Legislative Council, the crisp answer came from the 
Hon’ble Mr. Bradley that the Government Order, dated the 2:nd June 1898, 
‘ will be laid on the table.’ We are not in a position to know whether that 
function of laying the resolution on the table has been performed, but we may 
owed to suggest, in this connection, that papers submitted to 
30 on the editors’ table so that their contents 
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4, The Desabhimani, of t ud 
a We are sort 
a a rioting at Villupuram on the afternoon of 
yesterday, in connection with the innovation attempted to be made to bring 
‘the Roman Catholic festival procession into some streets in the town. The 
‘Hindu Karagam that was set up sometime ago, on account of cholera, as 


Hindus often do as a sort of propitiation to Goddess, was then in procession 


0 

and there was a crowd, To > the way, etones were thr 

swere returned numerously. If the Magistrates had judicio 
orily ordered that the mission procession. should be mopoel 

Hindu Karagam should be taken matters. could not have devel 


wn and they 


. 


into a rioting. Instead of pacifying the excitement that then | 
three of the Hindus were shot, as we hear, and some of them, ah 


’ 
a 
‘Muhammadan, were wounded, and thus the mob was. ated. What 
followed, we cannot say exactly, as we have not yet had full details, The 
authorities avoided shooting in Sivakési and Salem riots, as such a step 
ly fans embers into a blaze.’’ ; 

A correspondent of the same paper, after narrating the incidents connected 
with the disturbance, remarks also in English :—“ It:is hoped that the Local 
vernment will investigate in the matter fully and find ont the real cause 
the disturbance. It is to be regretted that wiser counsel did not prevail. 
e ‘man on the spot’ ought to have been more discreet. It was certainly 
to the Joint Magistrate to have used his own discretion in the mattér 
precluded the occurrence. It is really unfortunate that steps were not 
taken to prevent the disturbance either by stopping the procession or b 
-conciliating the e. The whole thing seems to have been badly managed, 
uiring & ul investigation.” 
Phe Swadesamitran, of the 13th’ December, says:—In yesterday’s issue 
‘we noted that there was a riot on the 10th at Villupuram and that the Police 
ad shot down four Hindus. To-day some details are divulged in the papers. 
The Roman Catholic Pddri at Villupuram resolved to celebrate a festival. 
The Hindus coming to know of this gave information to the Police. The 

Superintendent of Police ordered that the festival should not be celebrated, 
as it was contrary to custom. The Pédri somehow got the District Magis- 
trate’s sanction. ‘The District Magistrate, not having been at Villupuram, 

gave the permission without knowing the condition of that place. Before the 
car of the Christians came out, the Hindus had assembled in large numbers 


- 


and had resolved to make a disturbance of the peace in case the car was 
ted in procession. The Joint Magistrate and the Police authorities should 


‘the procession. The local offi 
“of the District Magistrate who 
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the country an 

like. Ifa clever Indian De 4 

Walsh, he would easily have made- 

though they boast themselves of superior tac’ 
moments acquit themselves as well as the Hint 
instances of this in our experience. The Hindus: 
Christian procession, inasmuch as the Christi 
cannot be expected that the common 

feelings. The English officials have not 
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Some 


(a) Baueation 


Janipan-2-Rozoan, 8. The Jaridah-e-Rozgar, of the 7th December, in s 
Doo! th, 1907. length on the benefits of Bi 
ae The headmaster of the that the development of 
Muhammadan Training school, technical educati on of the I 
mares, under the fostering care of 
marvellous. The blessings which Mussalmans have enjoyed 
enjoying under the shadow of the British was not enjoyed — 
Governments. Some of the facilities afforded to Mussalmans in the ma 
of education are scholarships, exemption from school-fees, half fees, ete. Thi 
Jaridah then observes that the appointment of a Hindu who has but 
smattering of Hindustani as headmaster of the Muhami ‘rainin 
School, Madras, where small Mussalman boys are taught, ai 
teachers quite unfamiliar with the English tongue are trai 
for surprise. The headmaster of the said institution must be fully conver 
with Hindustani in order to explain things nicely and clearly to the’ 


4%, 


: 


and teachers under —_ training. The Jaridah, in conclusion, su 
. oR 


the Director of Public Instruetion, Madras, the necessity for a 
Mussalman to the headmastership of the said school. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


ie” 9, A correspondent of the Satyadeepika, of the 13th December, writes: 

Deo. 13th, 1907, Cholera and distress in South the serious outbreak of cholera in Mang: 
Canara. and the adjoining villages is mainly d 

dearth of foodstuffs and ticularly 

price of which has almost reached famine rates. When the m 
of Government asked for an additional famine allowance, they w: 
they could subsist on sugarcane and strawberries which were 
cheap. And so the poorer classes had to do. They ate sugarcan 
berries, sometimes cheap tough unwholesome fish, and whatever 
could tind. Even stale toddy went to vitae their. hunger ‘and the 
the spread of epidemics. While the people are thus dying of d 
starvation, the municipal authorities prohibit the use of fish and 
cheaper articles of food and urge sanitary measures, But, will 
measures be of any avail, when the people are dying of starvation ? 
death more welcome than the prolonged miseries brought on by sta 


It is anfortunate that neither the authorities nor the ‘more. 
the public seem to be moved by this heartrending condition ¢ 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 
10. Adverting to the dual control of Public Works Officers and’ 
Water-supply. over irrigation canals, the . ead) im ani, 


Department means the mca of En MY Poentt at 
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DaesabuiMany, 
Guntur, 
Deo. 11th, 1907. 
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Krsrmaratnixa, 
Masulipatam 
Deo. 8th, 1907. 


ARDHRAKRGARI, 


ive up your perseverance In Gespall, Wee oS 
aol there ge doubt about the fact that the Eng 
Indians? Does it require & looki glass to see the sores in the pal 
hand? ‘There is no occasion for Mr. Keir-Hardie to say what he said 
first part of his statement, if be did not fall in with our opinion. — 
if it were his opinion that memorials and , petitions nous 
Government in accordance with the begging policy, he would 
that work must be done with perseverance whatever lot 
William Cobbett in his “‘ Advice to young men” says that 
bear the burden of heavy taxation will try to wreak their vengeance on 
who impose such taxes, and that it may result in the shedding of blo 
As God does not like to bathe India in blood, the English rulers frame 
Arms Act and reduced the Indians into so many snakes deprived of thei 
fangs. There is now no need for the wielding of swords and the shedding of 
blood. There is only one way of making the English request us to accept. 
self-Government. If we adopt that method, we can make the Englis 
merchants who made us beggars, beggars like us, subject to all the trouble 
from which we are now suffering. We are now currying their favo 
They will then try to win our favour. When our people then g 
England, they will respect them as they did Prince Fu 
is inserted which means, ‘‘ Go out putting On the weapon o 
saying---you, the British, have eaten the salt. of the Indians and you ug 
to have wounded their hearts and mercilessly ruined all their trade.” 


14. The Kistnapatrika, of the 8th pore henge a a Telugu speech 
Mr. A. Narayana Rao, in the course of w 


73. ga 


af 2 
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ew meena. he says :—‘ The inhabitants of the villag 
Garugupurru-Nadella Janakiramiah, Penumetsa Tirumala wy be and others, 
too numerous to mention—deserve many thanks for their labours in the 
Swadeshi cause. If work should continue as now, [ am confident that the 
Feringhee articles can be boycotted very soon, and the Kistna district of the 
Madras Presidency will become important, like the famous Barisal of Bengal. 
There is no other remedy for the existing despotic government than the 
preaching of independence and self-help in every village, the formation of 
associations, and the continuance of boycott. It is not money that is now 
needed, but fit persons. The people of the taluks of Ellore, Narasapur and 
Bhimavaram are ready to appoint preachers. 

‘‘ Brethren, national spirit has begun to blossom. Who can stop this? 
Everywhere the song in praise of the country is heard. In every home the. 
pictures of the leading patriots are feasting our eyes. The hands of every 
man are adorned with copies of the histories of the devotees to the moth 
country. Even in petty villages, night schools and stores of Swadeshi artic 
are shedding their lustre. Our eyes are perceiving the force of the description. 
given by ‘ Bhavananda’ that mother India would shine adorned with all 
Jewels, putting on a smiling countefhance, possessing great wealth and beauty. 
aud becoming the mistress of the world. It is only for the realisation 0 
this glorious vision that musicians are singing, preachers ‘are preaching, afi 
newspaper editors are writing in pers. hen all people call the country 
mother, then she will appear in all splendour.” oe ec ML ie 


are renown. It is onl ‘wou tha 
patriotism has been awakened In our minds. is It is we, | y | a ge ose a 
parable love for Swaray has been generated in the Telugu people. Tk 3: 
through you that National colleges are being established here. 
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Keeata Sarcuanr, 
Deo. 11th, 1907. 
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which demands prompt attention. icle ori 
orts of the Collectors and says that Government and 
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Commission. Considering these facts, it is the duty of superior officers 


sing self- endence and sy ee ee 
ca 


some of their subordinates ought nut to be lieved in as true, It is 

no exage eration to say that almost all people are more or less affected by the 
res igh prices of foodstuffs. It is indeed high time that the authorities 
o take action in every possible ways to relieve the distress of the people. 
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this in ciy | countries like England, 
- In America the Government itself 

ir grievances in public meetings. 
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Bwanas, 19. Adverting to the recent visit of 
Berwada, a “w:.7.  Nisam’s Do 
Dee, 2nd, 1907. = Vioeroy’s visit to the Nizam. D eg 
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in eve rt of India at the visit of Lord Minto 

It might to learn whether or not the Nizam | 

some gifts from the Nizam, or to consult him ¢ 

to get gifts. It depends on the will 

Viceroy. We do not know whether he re 

Nizam’s loyalty to the British Government 

delivered at the dinner given to the Viceroy. It 
self-government on his people, and appoint a Cou 
did, he would enlist the affection of the ; re coul 
Englishmen. From the praise the — estowed on 
Nizam’s service in his very presence, we are led to infer that 
might have visited the Nizam with the intention of gett 
introduced into his dominions. We are led to infer also th 
praised Sir Walker so as to hint to him that he must be on 
could not disclose his mind to the Nizam after listening to his 
course of which he, the Nizam, said; ‘‘ The people in our don 
loyal to the British throne. I think that the racial prejudice oc 
the administration of India not being conducted suitably to 
condition of India, is the cause of the present disturbance. The 
be actuated by sympathy. Mere verbal sympathy is of no use. 
must be shown in action.” ‘The Nizam deserves many than 
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spoken so boldly on the unrest and sympathy, that it was not expedient’ 
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iceroy to consult him on matters of State.. at 
Janioan-z-Rédoan, 20. The Jaridah-e-Rozgar, of the 7th December, writes that pre 


Madras, 


oe. FP RE The-Nawab of Dacca and the Hindus made a t fuss over 
Maharaja of Ayodhya. 


21. The Alkami, of the 8th a writes that the 
British officers in Hyderabad. of f loy ed in. yderabad enjoy a sre 
of holidays just as they enjoy a h 
than the natives. Besides, Mr. Hankins and Mr. Walker attend ¢ 
as they like, Mr. Knox Homan attends office for four days a we 
such is the case Mr. Walker is brooding over the idea’ 
holidays enjoyed by the native officials. | ) 


The same paper says that what is at fault in. the ca: 
officers in Hyderabad is this, that they are mere uppets in the 
munshis ; Mr. Hankins is under the influence of Saiyid Akbar. 
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Homan under that of Amir Hamza. It is hoped that Gove 
ibaincs at Go 
a note of the above matter. par. a 


<2. The same paper c 
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Government itself desires 
h the Government wil] never 
the Moderates, still it has be; 
omply with their wishes in one or two 
tis the reason for this? How is it that the o 
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have begun to court : 
well that there is on the of the Government no 
iy for their cause. The officials have learnt that the Moderates 
its of the Government alone are its support. In India mostly 
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SwADESaMITBAN, 
adras, 
Dec. llth, 1907 


the right direction. Though this utterane 
his statesmanship, he has never within 
reforms, namely, the creation of new Advi ea sage 
of the Legislative Councils, introducing new arcade 
is all,that he has done. It is the opimon un 

eople that these reforms will not only mot rer 
will curtail the existing powers of supervision which ) 
possess over administrative matters. Has he understood correctiy 
of the peop le and cbs said that they aie . lable, that nae Raiclgerng 
ment has no objection to those wishes res Fs zed and that the Goy 
would render the necessary assistance? “ ‘he aim of the 1 WwW pi | 
that the people should get certain high appointments and that the nur 
members in the Legislative Councils should be imereased. ‘The; 
people is not so narrow. ‘They desire that they shou d betome a 
any other nation in the world: in other words, their alm is Saray. Lord 
Minto has never said that this aim is an imp ~~ or 8 mere dream or : 
vain fancy. Mr. Morley, on the other hand, has said plamly that ti ire 


pee 


to have Swaraj is like a desire to catch the moon in the sky 
cannot be realized. Besides the reforms made by the British Gover 
are also such as not to conduce to Swaraj. If Swarajis to be attain é 
people should be given high pri vileges, and reforms should be made, rendering — 
the exercise of those privileges possible. The British Government will be 
recognizing the awakening wave, if it nominates wise men in larger num 

to the Legislative Councils and the local bodies, such as the Municipalities 
aud District Boards, and free them from official supremacy. The representa- 
tives of the people in the Legislative Councils should also form a majority, 
and have power to pass resolutions in contravention to the wishes of 
officials and the Government. The Government should declare that the 
aim of Swaraj is reasonable, and that it will be granted at a specific time. 
Further, it is not possible for the foreign British to rule India permanently 
nor, if it were possible, woud it tend to good? The British should say 
they will prepare the Indians for Swaraj and then depart. They should 
establish parliaments at Calcutta and other chief towns in the several provinces 
of India within ten or twenty years. Self-government should be grante 
India just as it has been granted to the British Colonies like Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa, by the establishment of parliaments; and thus she should 
be made-to attain her ancient position. It is only when Lord Minto does so, 
that we can believe his words. a ee eee 
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26. The Swadesamitran, of the |1th December, says : —‘* The split into two 

Vistveratele. which has arisen among those of us who wo 
for the public cause, is not conducive to 

advancement of our country. The difference between the views held by 
two parties is after ull very little. Both the parties admit that nothing shor 
of Swaray will accomplish the end of the national movement in our land. But 
whereas the Moderates are desirous that our connection with Great Britain 
should continue, the Extremists contend that- we mu st | shake off al t aT, ree ‘a yi 
dependence upon the British power, just as America did in the 18th century. 
Now, if we secure Swaraj such as that which subsists in the colonies, it w. 
not matter much whether we are or are not connected with Great Bri 
When such a time comes, the Indians may, if they desire it, in one 
sever this connection; for if all the 80 crores of people in India un: 
decide that there must be ; : ona ee 


Britain, the British nation 
a decision. 


* the subject of ridicule on the part of the En glishmen and of 

me 3 Some young men calling themselves Extremists have come fo ; 

and are in the habit ing fault with the Moderates. We do not mean t 
‘ates do is right, or that all the Extremists ar 
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in their views ? 
fection the case 


intimate friendship with the latter. What does that show? I 
erely that differences of opinion among public men are inevitable. Some 

Gf te hava siglily ‘snclerstocd the splits whtdh has sugad singug: our ebunt 

| ations turned upwards. There are, on the other hand, some who have 

not learnt wisdom: from experience, who are not. disp to undergo an 
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trouble for the sake of their patriotism, and who therefore hope to pass th 
time trying to make both the Government ; and the people believe that they 
are good men. ‘Then the Swadesamitran says that the actual difference 
between the Moderates and the Extremists is after all but sl 

statement u 


give Us. 


all the difference in the world b The methods to be pursued 
those who dream that self-governm colonies, will be 


conferred upon India, are quite disti 
for the a mn nt of ind 
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we must all boycott him, must we not? 2s 

that rule? We cannot see how we are Dount 

now against the cause of the country, simply 0 

f y patriotic. It is not our object to bring into 

others. But it is the duty of all patriotic men to protect 

and other mean minded persons on the one hand an 

exalted fraternity on the other. — Nobody need fear thi 

our unity. Such a gulf will a the accomplishm« 

than hinder it. Let us suppose there is an army. « 

it turn their backs upon the field when the actual con 

would the commander of the army do in such a case, 

He would spit in ett of these cowards and 

“My friends, let those who will, run away; we are no loser: 

with courage and win fame and the dise of warri He v 
certainly not imagine that, because some had deserted the common cause 
should follow them. It is a sign of progress rather than otherwise tl 
separate ourselves from those who flee like cowards. It is no matter 
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Cwapseanrraas, 27. The Swadesamitran, of . 11th ae errr ing on thé 
aie ay .. evidence given e witnesses before the 
Deo, 11th, 1907. he Decentralization Commission. Dessiiedl co tion eatin at Re " . nt sdry 
regarding Executive or Advisory Councils for District Collectors, observes :— 
We do not at all agree with the witnesses in what they have said before the 
Commission on this subject. If the Collector should have an Executive 
Council, then the Divisional officers and Tahsildars should also have such 
councils. The evil which will result from such councils exercising authority 
in all the 28 districts may be greater than the benefit to be derived from @ 
the Collectors being turned into miniature Governors with Executive 
Councils. When these proposals are made by word of mouth or in writin 
everything may seem easy. Ifthe councils are set up and begin to wor! 
it may appear that the old (that is, the present) system itself is better. 
Even decentralization must, we think, have a limit. ee 
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SwAaDsBsaMITRAN, 


aman 28. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th December, writes:—Mr. Nevinson 
Deo. 12th, 1907. hts Wentanad an Salle has discovered the chief defect in the Indian 
: | character, namely, the want of manliness. We 
say that Mr. Nevinsonis wholly correct. There are many Indian gentlemen 
who say ‘‘ Thank you” in reply even to a cough or sneeze of the Government 
officiuls. In the Madras islative Council, when the Governor recently 
made a useless proposal whereby to soothe the people the Honourable 
Members overflowed with “Thank you's.” If they treat the Governor 
himself in this fashion, we need not say how much more humble their 
“behaviour to the Governor-General or the Secretary of State will be. Even 
when the Governor and the Governor-General simply do their duty, our 
people hold meetings to evince gratitude and send up petitions. And then, 
every petition or memorial by the Indians is made “ most. respectfully ” or 
‘most humbly.” The notion is that this isthe only sign of loyal 
Englishmen in India also petition the Government often, but 
usc such expressions. They do not even use the word “petition 
“memorial”, They would simply say, “ We have to state-us follows: 
An Indian, however great he may be, ad even an ordinary Eng 
man by the words * Your honour » A beardl eas As sa Ny “oa. 4G 
addresssd by a mirasidar paying tens of thousands of rupees by » 
revenue. We need not a | ‘ot the Indian officials. Even an ordinary: 
Englishman, if he sees the attitude and gestures of an | eer t: offic: eras | 
talking to an Englishman, will despise the Indian official. : 0 Be Padiscr 
their heads in approbation of whatever an Englishman even th 
be against their conscience, because of a ‘oan fiat to ¢ 
they feel will offend him. 


here are some among us who vilify: 


o not even 


found out by. 


not bee 


rts that at a 
) 23rd ultimo, 


Ss Fp ith ; a8 its president, 
that a vote of thanks should be conveye is Majesty for 
Lajpat Rai. It was contended. by 


were due. The 


members. It is believed that the president did this in 
with the authorities with a view to his being appointed to the place now 
, vacant on the High Court bench. The Government Will now at — have 
realised the necessity for removing the heavy blot on the fair name of British 
justice caused by the deportation, and itis hoped that they will do it by 
—— a commission to inquire into the causes that led tothe deportation, 
and by issuing at least a severe censure against the persons responsible for 
the act, when the commission establishes his innocence. 
30. ‘The MNadegannadi, of “y 14th a BN = :—-In the ideal 
ae eo of Swaray there can be noth ostile to the 
ihe Keg! of Sware/. Government. The mere cry for Swaray will 
not drive the English out of India, nor is it the intention of these idealists 
that our rulers should quit the country. They are quite aware, that even 
if the English should leave India to the Indians themselves, in view of larger 
resources In Australia, South Africa or elsewhere, we are sure to be dominated 
by some other European power. ‘I'hrough constant_subjection to foreign 
powers for upwards of three centuries, we have completely forgotten the art of 
self-government. At present we are too much absorbed in individual 
interests to be capable of any political union. Under these circumstances it 
is ridiculous to expect to vanguish one of the first-rate powers of the world. 
Still, it is only proper that Swaray should be the ideal of every Indian. The 
English have ruled over us for nearly two centuries and during this time 
they have been very much enriched by the wealth of this country and it is 
natural that the 8 eturn. One of these 
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Kenats Pararns, 31. A leader in the Ker 
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alicut, 
Neo, 7th, 1907. District administration. 


tion should be improved, observes th 

the District and Divisional officers m 

results, of members of abil: 

constituting the Local and . 

Francis, the Collector of Ma 

will of the President. ng 

District and Divisional officers moving ith 
standing and respecting their feelings. The chief obsta 
the article says, is the colour prejudice of the officers. who 0 
courtesy to respectable natives visiting them on business. — 
of vernacular languages also obstructs the free exchange 0 
rulers and the ruled; and this, according to the ar 
transfers. ‘The article further says that if the office 

cular language and mingle freely with the natives, th 
necessity even for the proposed councils. When Co 
interest in the welfare of the people, their subordinat 
them. Europeans should further understand that natives pc 
like themselves. The article says, in conclusion, that when 
associate with the natives without restraint, the District 
certainly improve. 
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On page 685 of the report, in line 10, “ declined” is a 
‘¢ declaimed ”. ane ae 


On page 639, in lines 3 and 4 of the article num 


“« Partcharini” read ** Prachérini’”’. 
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Tus Hespv, 1, The Hindu, of the 16th Decem! 
Deo. 10th, 1907. 
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Co-operative Oredit Societies in 6¢ the Gover 
absence of any provision to fac ) registrati 
most people as a mistake. We have more than once referred 
These indigenous institutions have done immense good to the 
and it is really essential, in the interests of the people, to reme 
To make them really Co-operative Societies, a restriction may, if necess 
be imposed on the share capital which a member can advance so as n¢ 
swell the capital. Diwan Bahadur P. Raj opala Chariyar is satisfie 
the management of the societies under his care, and consider 
degree in which the good working and the very existence of these so 
depends on the actual workers, this opinion of the Registrar is val 
And it isa pleasure to read that the Registrar refrained generally 
asking for any official help. This means that he came into immediate ¢ 
with the people themselves and personally brought home to them the 
of co-operation. He found help and enthusiasm from non-officials everyw 
and with this, he says, ‘it would have been as unwise as it would have b 
needless, to ask for the intervention of Collector and Division officers, : 
I must earnestly advise the continuance of this policy.” . 
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VI.— MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tar Mapuas 2. The Madras Standard, of the 15th December, contains 
«¢ 


STANDARD, What our po 

re of action o ; 
oe is that while ideals and exalted ideas of 
political emancipation are good in themselves, to deal with the hard facts | 
the present, they will have to look at the practical sides of questions. 
most of our idealists certainly do for themselves in their individual capacit: 
in the self-same spirit, they should try to do in combination with others w 
may be of a less enthusiastic but more practical turn of mind. © The Congre 
has a great deal of practical work to get through. Those that pr ¢ 
Surat to take part in its proceedings should go there not to discuss the merits 
or defects of political Utopias but to deal with questions bearing on the 
conditions of the present. It is a full realisation of this aspect of Congre 
politics that made Mr. Lajpat Rai lay stress upon the reform sch 
before the public, which the Congress has to deal with. sked | 
Congressmen in the Punjab to muster strong at Surat so that 
conjunction with the representatives of other Provinces caraft 
upon these proposals. ‘I'hrough the Congress the country s 
its judgment upon them, Mr. Morley has told us that be 
what educated India wants, and suggested with delicat irony 
ask for the moon. If he has read the Congress resolutions care 
not have said this. Perhaps it is too mish to expect of him to d 
he will have no excuse if he omits to study the pronouncement ¢ 
will make at Surat on the so-called reforms fe has 
discussion. Let, then, Congressmen gather in full force at Sur: 
— and rpg pores attention and energies on Mr. Mo: 
or reform and on those other subjects which recent evante } 
deserved prominence.” pudjects which recent, events | 


Des star 1901. The Congress and the reform Enitel g ie 
proposals. 
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world. At present, however, no do : 
. But this treaty is to last only for te : 
ese may resolve to do ten years hence 
on a conquering career and becom 
lish have done? The Aryans 
of the Yellow races next? If the 
the English whom should the Jndia 
should support the Easterns who are of 
And on this, the paper remarks that the in this country who 
entertain the pleasing prospect of driving th out of India. Even 

, supposing that such a contingency does occur India would only exchange 
asters. If that is to be so, would it not be better to be slaves to the British , 
0 have been accustomed to rule India for the last century and more and who | / a 
ve done much good to the country than to become the subjects of another . 
ion? That at least would show our gratitude and God would reward us ee 
irtue. One who is ungrateful to one master will not be trusted by Y 
consequently Indians would be losers in both ways. 7 “ 
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attend the meeting in any : 

the Government might, 

to deal with political su 

orders, reducing the teachers im 

feel any inducement to be present at ti 
the Government has thrown a noose 
round the necks of the students un 
tightening it whenever it pl 

ruminating on the hardships 
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Kmux Paras, 6, An article in the Kerala Patrik 


“oe : the conte 
syria berset Proposed enhancement of taxes yateg of ' 


in the Calicut Municipality. that tha 


and criminal cases, which are ne 
taxes, go to prove that it has alrea 
There will be no ubjection to an ent of | 
undertake new works for the benefit of the public at la 
of any such undertaking, the increase on the face of it 
not at all just and proper if the enhancement is proposed 
expense incurred in constructing the new» market and the | 
expenditure of the Calicut eo ee is increasing in sey 
and notably in connection with the hospital and as it ben 
people living outside the municipal limits, the municipality sh 
raise a proportionate share of the expense from the District B 
Government. ‘The increase of tax on buildings and lands situate in 
localities and on certain profession may be acquiesced in, but the 
case of houses occupied by owners, especially when they are poor, 
objected to. It is highly necessary that the ar poco should re 
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consideration before a general.increase is dec 


gn gE 7. A correspondent of the Swadeshabhimani, of the 16th 
Deo, 16th, 1907. as follows:—‘‘No doubt our b 


Plague Regulations. ment has drawn up certain rules to. 


spread of epidemics such as plague. But often times these 
hardship on the people. It has been the custom during several years 
to prohibit the people from going to Udipi at the time of the annua 
between Ist and 17th of January. But in spite of this, pilgrims from a 
of the country resort to the place at this time of the year. In thea 
such restriction, they would have remained in the place only for f 
days and then returned to their homes. . But now these réstric 
make the people go to the place much earlier and cohsequentl: 

twenty or thirty days in all,’ Want of proper sanitation and tl 
food-stuffs: thus caused for a prolonged period make the residen 
exceedingly miserable. It is hoped that'this year at least the Gover: 
will be pleased to do away with such restrictions on pilgrims to the 
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8. The Satyavartamani, of the 15th December, states that the 
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The Decentralization Com- f the Indian vernaculats on the pai 
mission. Collectors,’ and the: present habit o 
them from one district to a 
intervals, make them unable to do as much good to the peop 
wise would be in a position to do; and 


ace he combina 
and Magisterial functions in the hands of the Collectors is a 
for them, and necessitates their doing magisterial tors ih 
stance which needlessly causes great: inconvenience. physica 
to the people. This paper: ypinton that the forne 
stringent, that the village offie 
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ee 
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y sifting the evi ence, arrive at prope aclusions and 
reforms, and thus remove the spot from Mr. Morley’s once bright 


¥ 


-sion is the formation of Advisory Councils, the object of which, according to 
Mr. Morley, is to provide the means of establishing closer and more intinate 
relations between the official head of the district and the people. [t is held 

y some that by extending the powers of the District Collector, and by 
removing the present disability of obtaining the previous sanction of the 
Local Government for every little inistrative act, a large mass of corre- 
. ence with the Local Government may be saved, und that thus the 
strict Collector may be given r opportunities of learning the wants, 
wishes, ways and inanners of the people. But i red that this relaxation 

-of the control of the higher authorities might turn them into regular despots, 
reviving the Mogul system of administration. Besides it is very much 
-doubted whether it is want of time or want of condescension on the part of 
these authorities that prevents them from mixing with the people more freely. 
For, even now, there are Collectors who show that they can take a living 
interest in the welfare of the people. It is true that a system, necessitating 
a vast mass of needless correspondence, should be revised. It is also true 
that the powers of the Oollector should be large enough to enable him to act 
freely in the interests of the people. That is, in other words, popular 

resentatives should have a share in the administration of the district, 
The formation of Advisory Councils may accomplish this end. But it is 
essential that the prominent leaders of the district constituting this assembly 

‘should be consulted by the Collector and their advice acted upon on every 
important matter. Wherethe Collector and the Advisory Board cannot agree 
on any particular’ point, it must be left to the decision of the Government. 
There will thus be aroused in the people a proper interest in the administration 

-of their district and the seed of Swaray (self-government) will thus be sown 
in the land. The duties of the District Boards may also be shared by these 
Councils so that the Collector’s burden may be sufficiently lightened. The 
‘Collectors will necessarily be brought into closer touch with the people. It 

‘is important, however, that at least half the number of members should be 

-ehosen by le and the Councils should hold meetin 
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Madras, 
Deo. 19th, 1907. 


officials) that the right of appt 
Board of Revenue and also to 
ot work and that a single am 
that was D . This, bo 
There may be circumstances 

Often, the Collector may e& 

sentence, trusting in the wi 

and, not infrequently, it ha 

perusal of the records, reve 

ryots and the subordinate 

appeal an invaluable privilege 

appeal cannot be a proper me@ans of 

administration. . 

Referring to the same subject the Sa pika, of th 
says :--That the district administration is r l exceed 
owing to the frequent transfers of the Collectors from ¢ 
a fact noticed by the majority of witnesses examined. ‘ 
Canara can well ec 2 to the evils resulti om 8 
about six years ago, the Collectors of that district were 
there sufficiently long to enable them to study the habits 
people, the nature of the climate, and the soil, and to learn 
of the district so as to be able to mix freely with the peo 
the period has been greatly curtailed and during 
district has had no fewer than five different Collectors, 
administration be efficient with such new and conseq 
persons at the head of the district? It is hoped that the p 
will remove the evil. Mr. Atkinson, Khan Bahadur Habib 
Sahib Azizuddin Sahib were opposed to the formation of Ad 
But so long as these bodies are merely Advi Boards. 
any harm. If, on the other hand, the Collector be required | 
locai Government on every point on which the Collector and | 
not agree, it will only bring fresh impediments in his way 
render his work more difficult. It, however, appears nece 
FB ke and the responsibilities of the District Collector — 

f these enlarged powers be coupled with a thorough k 
vernacular of the district and a sympathetic disposition, the 


but be the medium of establishing more intimate relations between 
and the ruled. 


9. A correspondent «f the Swadesamitran, of the 19th 

Naor that it is highl 

\ pa panchéyats. ch éyate shou q pes 
common interests of the villages, and that these 
power to decide what amount will be required each 
expenditure, which amount the Revenue officials should 
if necessary even by attachment of the property of the | 
correspondent alleges that this is what is being done in the ° 
dur in the Kullittalai taluk of the Trich ly district, v 
aid of Mr. Védéchalam Aiyar, Deputy rej of the Musiri ¢ 
also thinks it necessary to bring into force the Customary Lab 
Act IT of 1864. Soph ‘ 


16. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th Decem 
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Conciliating the people. wal : 
to lecture to the people of the 
This is a very wise plan. ‘To « 
measure affecting them is alwa 
eat gratification to see t 
sirability of doing 
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“ What is our duty? ” aes ee ws 
and physical strength have disa 
r Bhima, jupa and Di 


ee 
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Dec, 13th, 1907. | 


an iota of their heroism and ness. Unless v 
we cannot do any work. Therefore we 
improve the physique of our people. = | 
We must ted to incur the anger of the English in our : 
<< and put up with some difficulties. As our new mover ill be ; 


down the new 


‘life for the 


init. It is our supreme 
uplifting of our country.” 


14. The Andhrakesari, of the 13th December, gauss 6 _ Modera‘ ee 
whe. eet. ..» Fe ever anxious to receive whatever crum 
No giving—No taking.” ‘the English may throw ont, but they would 
not consider fully that it is useless to have it from others when our nation is 
not in a proper condition. Many Englishmen know the Moderates and their 
views and say that ye: fog hypocrites who have one thing at heart but say 
another openly, a they are the real enemies of the Government. 


icial to their pee they will take all steps to put 
uty to sacrifice our wealth an 
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benefit has the the local self-Government, secured forus? _ : 
y our e the Government as well, 
a failure. Wh did that gift become useless? It was 
the pore asking for it. When would the people ask for it 
do so when they themselves should see the : | 


are capable of getting it even when it is not gran 
iven while there is no hunger, it cannot be 
weless. Now the desire for Swaraj is born in the 
Chandra Pol i bie Rajalavandey specch.eaih * Ho ¢ 

andra Pal in his m spe 001 
us, nor need we take it from any one’ Without self- 
from others is useless. It can be easily conceived how 
white men regularly trained by the Government to 
be helpful when at any time enemies should in 
pe having no arms to fight with. 
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Kgraua Sancuant, 16. A leader in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 18th Dece mn 
- Doo. 18th, 1907. the working of the Vaccinatio 
8th, Remarks on the working of Malabar, says that it ie itech ae 

the Vaccination department in 4:5) ig made compulsory in some 

Malabar. oy 
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till their salary reaches a fixed limit is being carried out only in 
, a small majority of the officials concerned. a } : 
Jarip An-I-Rozear, 


Madras, 
Deo. 14th, 1907. 
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A local disturbance in Villu- recently been the scene of serious disturbar 
sasha : The Hindus and Mussalmans had on the 10th 
congregated in numbers to prevent the Roman Catholic Christians from 
taking their idols in procession through the streets and had requested the 
responsible authorities to prevent the Christians from doing this. But the 
Joint Magistrates and local authorities paid no attention to the feelings of the 
Hindus and Mussalmans and allowed the procession through the streets. 
‘his of course ended in a disturbance. Lda the said officers allowed 
the police to fire on the mob. The result was that apparently half a dozen 
of the rioters were wounded and one or two were seriously wounded. This 
again roused the feelings of the rabble, who caused some damage to the 
church. The officers cleared away after this and the town was-quieted by th 
aid of the military. Had the authorities disallowed the procession the events 
would not have happened. Probably the Madras Government will make the 
same slip in this matter as it made in regard to the Cocanada riots and the 
rioters will be punished. | eT Se a 

The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the 16th December, also publishes an accour 
of the disturbance without any comments. ee eee 
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ee 18. The Kistnapatrika, of the 15th December, writes as follows :- 
Dec. 16th, 1907. “Dividing Madras” last issue contained the reforms Mr. 
Sag intended to introduce into the — 
Council. They are in accordance with his determination that T. 
under an arbitrary ruler. It is all the same whether the Leo! 
exist or not, when the members nominated by the Governm: 
elected by the people, as the popular representatives cannot 
or dissolve the Council. Thatktotedadaak and the 
number of members in the Legislative Councils, an 
consented to by a majority should be thrown out. T 
wer to veto such Acts as are prejudicial to the interes 
ndia’s unrest cannot be suppressed by any ‘other. ine 
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1e answers of the 


vernment 


ions.” we 
<< Even though the Government thought of cing ti 
of the Punitive Police in Cocanada, they did not give it out: ; : 
It shows their cunning artifice. They had no dence in the people. : é 


eir want of confidence will not fail to create 


us 


towards the Government. Why should not the Gov 


suspicion in the people 
ernment admit that their 
rocedure at the very beginning was ng? The answer given by the 
vernment anent the Rajahmundry affairs is still more regrettable. . : 
cept giving favourable answers as regards the reducing of the period o 
the Punitive Police and the increasing of the salaries of Taluk officials, and 
one or two such matters, their other answers were couched in ambiguous and 
harsh language. We wish the non official members would not thereby be 
discou ut try their best to win the affection of the people.” 
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20. The Nadegannad:, of 
The condition of the ooolies in 
the gold fields at Kolar. 
panies while 
labourers 


former. Accidents in the goldmiues 
and the victims are invariably the 
Government does not interfere 

' year there were 17 ‘acc 


severely wounded. That these negligence 
of the Company’s European tc ge 
them were } 
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In the report of the ine 
between famines and the pe 
by famine, all the articles ¢ 
famine? This a s to | 
Government. e Rev 
the misery of the ryote who. 

It might be asked wheth 
during the reign of our Hin 
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Even granting that we had not them, 

the policy adopted in those @ ; 

between an elephant and a mor Jnlike the pre 
special law-makers, well-versed 1 ma (Laws) Sasti 
the king had was to enforce the laws framed by them.” 
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ee, 22. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st December, says :—1 
Deo. 21st, 1907, Rashness is unstatesmanly. officials fancy that Matiadiarts 
characterized by a high order 
and administrative capacity ; but nothing is farther from tt 
cite, as proofs of our opinion, the partition of Bengal, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajit Singh, and the 
Meetings Act. Everyone of these measures, we affirm, has t 
of haste, and indicates a low standard of administrative tal 
suppose that the country was aga matter of fact in an agitate 
efficient administrators would try to suppress the people in the co 
rather than hasten them out of it as if intolerant M their cor 
supposing that there was unrest in the country, good state 
publicly admit its existence. Our readers need not think 
emanates from us alone: they may infer it from the s deli: 
George Clarke, the new Governor of Bombay, on the occasion of | 
Corporation dinner. He declared that India was moving from 
conditions, that good statesmen were bound to guide her in thé 1 
tion at this momentous period, that the one aim should be to do | 
cost, and that pg should be done without full deliberatior 
might be the risk. What a noble and considerate speech! — 
Sir George ; yet it is clear that he has apprehended the situ: 
But what if he has? He will speak in favour of India so long 
of his convictions lasts; but such conduct on his part will mat 
the influence of the Anglo-Indians under him, and they will, er 
s, deaden his conscience, induce him to do hasty deeds, a 
1im from the people and proteet their own interests. For wh 
if statesmanship in India degenerates into rashness? i (‘i‘(‘(ts 
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out of the hands of the Extremists, have planned to have it. 
West Coast, and elected one of their be member ahr 2 
occasion. ‘his is as it should be; and in this way alone ca: 
small, minority be made to realize its popularity an¢ ‘the 


The Desabhimani, of the 18th December, 
“4. « + 11s our firm belief that the 
the Moderates and the Extremists) is no spl 
are the natural and even necessary elements for hea 
of the national: cause. Their objects, so far as we 
different or divergent, but only their metho : 
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in-the Congress 

earried last year s ) given up this - Last y¢ 

boycott was suitable only to Bengal, | ny gr 

it should be extended to the other Provinces also; it can 

ible to escape discussion on this ma Last year 

was carried that Swara/ was the aim of India, and that, until that was realized, 
she would not be rid of her grievances; and | int calls for an emphatic 
iteration this year ; neither Mr. Gokhale nor th ss Rec 
has any right to drop it from the business of the Congress 
national education was pronounced to be a necessity, and since then tl 
movement has been receiving considerable attention in Calcutta and oth 


: therefore, it is nothing but sheer impertinence on the part of Mr. 
and his friends to cies out this sub bot. On the whole, the comi 


will be of far greater im han its predecessors, and promises 

much interesting excitement. . Gokhale must defer to popular opinion. 

If he attem us to conceal what Dadabhai clearly enunciated last year, 

how can he be worthy of being called a patriot? He does not appear fit to 

be the Secretary to the Co any longer. From next yen an Extremist 
must in fairness be appointed as Joint Secretary along with a Moderate. 

The India, of the 2ist December, writes in substantially the same strain. 


24. The India, of the a oe anion states eat the hat Shear . = a 
epaul has, owing to the prevalence of famine peo. ais, 1 
The adventngge ct Dare. "in that tate tbe (pig te prohibiting the i: 
export of ood grees i and remarks that this is a fine example of what the 
advantages of Swaraj are like. oo ee ae 
25. The same paper observes:—Mr. Nevinson, who is now touring 
Mr. Nevinson in India through India, has declared that he has seen 
eee “mo sedition anywhere in this country. Will 
-our rulers who, with a view to crush our Swadesh’ endeavours, pretend to 
believe that these endeavours are seditious, pay heed to Mr. Nevinson’s 
declaration? Simply because this Englishm: e8 : 
with our land, our rulers subject him to secret 


fools among us still believe that’ 
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individual men belonging to it, a 
desire to show all due respect to their prin 
methods of agitation, however much we 1 
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There.are men among them who, by re 
minded patriotism, are deserving of the highest res 
it is not likely that the disorder, for which the E 


rel 


responsible yesterday, would have their sympathy or 

are Extremists and Extremists; the one class represe 

opinions ; the other emphasise their extremism 

It is the latter class that created yesterday’ urbance ; - 
people it seems hardly possible to transact business. It was 
a Congress session impossible at Nagpur; and it is most dis 
that they got support from some Extremists. 

action at Nagpur they made it impossible for others to place a 
in their sense of responsibility ; and by repeating the same ta 
they have confirmed the necessity to separate rowdyism fron 
once for all. 
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Ths Houoe, The Hindu, of the 28th December, remarks:—‘ . . 

Deo. 28th, i907. resolution framed by the Moderate party in regard to 
of the Congress, is one against which a good deal can be 
a proposed charter, as it were, of the Congress whose prin 
in direct opposition to those which form the creed! of 1 
The adoption of this resolution by the Congress would | 
excluding the members of the Extremist party from the | long 
tions in future. This is, no doubt, a result which has been veheme 
upon the leaders of the Moderate party - Sir Harvey Adamso 
in the Anglo-Indian official world and by x ie all the organs o: 
Indian press. But the Extremist party have a right to protest ¢ 
own annihilation, and the Congress would lose its charact 
organisation if an important section of the public like the Extremist 
denied admittance into it. With great deference to those of our 
ee igs framed the draft resolution, we are’ of opinion 
ramed, it does constitute an attempt to go back upon some of: 
which have been affirmed by eee he Go eee pgs 
a grave blunder. The Revd. Dr. Miller, whose contribution to t 
higher education in Southern India is well known as of inestim 
sent a loving and inspiring message to his old pupils, which was read 
evening at the commemoration of the Christian College Day. His en 
was ‘The Unrest in India’ He writes to say that he is heartily o] 
there is unrest in India. ‘No doubt, you yf 
strong natural dislike to being Tistarbed. ps hg 
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pleasant things to all of us when we are allowed ¢ 
it is part of the plan of that some k 
introduction to everythi ost helpful - 
to aay that ‘the present disturbance or te: 
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plainly connects itself with the aspirations 
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at any future 
this or some thing like 
by youall. To most of 
meaning of Swaraj I cordially sym 
‘¢ It is difficult to see wh aspiratio ran ideal, which 
' with- sympathetic and friendly interest by Englishmen of the 

Revd. Dr. Miller, should cause so much perturbation in the : 

our own countrymen. We think that the constitution of the Congress should 
only provide for the machinery of its formation, and for a due representation 
of all the national interests in the land. A delimitation of its functions and 
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the scope of its deliberations and action bya written instrument and a pledge p 
from its future adherents to conform thereto, seems to be ill-advised and ~ oe 


harmful to the best interests of the country.” a we 


. The Indian Patriot, of the 28th December, observes:—** . . , , Tum Inpum Paras, ; 
here can hereafter be no place either for Mr. Tilak or his followers in any _ peo. 2#th, 1907. ay 
constitutional body of Indian gentlemen. They have made this impossible a 
by their own conduct, by their wanton violation of all canons of propriety, , * 
their deliberate defiance of constitutional procedure, by their daring 
d rd of all rules of — society. It is most distressing to think that - 
men like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, and Messrs. Wacha | : 
and Gokhale have had to seek escape from the shoes of Mr. Tilak’s followers 
—and they were Deccan shoes, we are told—for the safety of their bye 
and life, and that hundreds of self-sacrificing men who had gone from distan 
| of India in the performance of a serious national duty should have been 
made to gape in wonder and dismay at the barbarious methods of civilized i 
men. moh | 


‘‘Tf extremism is synonymous with rowdyism and violence, then there 
can hereafter be no common platform for Extremists and Moderates; but if 
extremism only means certain principles and aims to be advanced by decent, 
decorous and civilized meth then there can hereafter be no comnton : : 
platform for Mr. Tilak and his followers on the one hand, and those who . 

ess those —- and aims without following Mr. Tilak’s methods on 

e other. e latter will, as a matter of course, join the Moderates; and 
such a union, while making full allowance for legitimate differences, will 
safeguard constitutional tion against violence by Jathies and shoes. | 
the outrage that has rpetrated, no other course is possible, and 4 
not a moment’s delay should be made in framing a itution in the light } ah 
of the experience we have had yesterday and the day before. Out of evil 
comes good, and the evil of Extremist rowdyism, » ad to think, has it 
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VERNACULAR. | | 
TamiL. 


Monthly. 


u Vivites Chiatement" i oc to a ee 600 | July and Aug. 1907. 
o “¢ Bhuloka V ee ee es Do. ee ee . 460 Oct. and Nov, 1907, 
26 ‘¢ Chakra ee ) Do. ee ee ee 300 June, July Bart: and Oct. 1907. 
26 +¢ Indian eo dasstte® es ee Do. ee ee ee 1,000 Sept. and Oot 9u7, 
¢7 | ‘*Chandrodayam” .. ce Do. 4 a 1,000 July, Aug., Sept., Vot., Nov, and Dec. 1907. 
Bi-monthly. 
4 Misten™®  ... «| Madvee .. Ri 0 30th Sept. ; 15th and 30th Oct. ; 15th and 30th 
: ee ea aaa and ish Deo ae alist 
“ i”? ie .. | Pasumalai .. we aps let an let and | ov.; and ls 
a es: ; — sen Berke teh a 15th Oot. ; Ist and 15th 
‘Coimbatore Kalanidhi’’ .. .- | Coimbatore e ‘ t. ; let an 0 st and 15 
de nis Nov. cal let and 15th Deo. 1907. 
‘ Weekly. 
‘ : se EO ic .. | Madras, ee ee 660 29th Sept. ; 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th Oot. ; 8th 
31 | “ Dravida Dipam — and 29nd Nov. ; ; and 8th, 16th and ‘sand 
: mer ie ee ee a Se 8n0 Sth, 12th and 26th Oot. ; 2nd, 9th, 16th, 28rd 
33 | ‘+ Viketa Datan — Nov. ; and 7th, Lath, and 2st Deo. 
ae ” s oa - Do. ve c. he 660 Sth, 12th, 19th and 26th Oct. ; 2nd, 9th, 16th 
33 India r 23rd and 30th Nov. ; and 7th, 14th, 2let and 
28th Dec, 1907. 
$4 | ‘*Swadesabhanu” .. B si Do. ne ae ss 250 “ oy 10th Nov.; and 15th and 22nd Deo, 
90 
: co ey a .. | Bal ie “a er 1,100. 5th and 26th Oct. ; 16th, 23rd and 30th Nov. ; 
Aico a raha fa 
vs 99 ., | Cuddalore .. e 400 2n 23rd and 3 0 Sth, 20t 
36 | “* Dessbhimani ee sips and 2 27th Nov. ; and 4th, 11th and 18th Deo. 
19 
Bs ’ | Tani ee a re 1.0 6th, 12th, 19th and 26th Oot. ; 9th, 16th, 28rd 
37 |‘‘Jananukulan’” =... «ss «_| Fanjore - and 30th Nov.’; and 7th, 14th, 18th, 26th 
Bale yisy ee h, 18th 
vs . 99 e io th, 14 et and 28th Oot. ; dt and 
38 | “* Nagai Nilalochani ’ co | ae | Mogepetam ssi 96th Nov. ; and 9th, 16th und 23rd Deo. 
1907. 
; ae , ‘e a £ 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th Oct.; tth and 23rd 
39 | “Tanjai Jana Nesan ’ a .. | Tiruvélar 00 Bota and 7th Deo, 1907. 
a0 | *Seavancore Abhimani’’ ... .. | Nagercoil .. a ike 200 27th Sept.; 4th, 1lth, 18th and 25th Oct. ; 


lst, 8th, 15th, ‘and 22nd Nov.; and 9th and 
13th Deo 1007. 8th Bept.; Sth, 1 

we b a .. | Not known, | 14th, 21st, and 28t .; Sth, 12th, 19th 
41 |‘ Yatbartha Vachani ’ oe we | pnd 26th Oot.; Gnd, th, 16th, 9808 end 
30th Nov.; and 7th, 14th, 2let, und 28th 
Bi-weekly. | Deo. 1907. 


Be aes ee ee 640 30th Sopt. ; 3rd, Sth, 10th 14th, 17th, 21st, 
42 |‘‘Hindu Nesn" .. «+ | Madras Q4th, 28th and Slet Oct.; 4th, 7th. 11th, 
lath, 18th, 21st, 26th and 28th Nov. ; : and 
Qnd, 5th, 9th, 2th, 16th, 19th, 23rd, and 


) 26th Dec. 1907. 
43 | ‘*Satyavartamani ” oe m Do. be ea is 720 16th, 18th; 21st and 26th Deo. 1907. 
Daily. | 
: , [adra . west we | Daily 1,400 ;| 28th and 30th Sept. ; and all the days of Oct. 
44 | “Swadesamitran” «.  «.  «. | Tri-weokly Nov. and Dec. (907, exce tin dandays an 
1,700. holidays, and also the 30 and 3ist Deo. 
TELvev. ’ 
Monthly. 
se a ” a a so | 750 ate Sept., Oct. and Nov. 1907. * 
os | Saceeemetenen aaa or Ss "Oat. and Nov. 1907, 
47 | ** Kalavati’’ iii ra a Rajahmundry a — 300 Sent. Oct., a and Dec. 1907. 7 : 
48 |“*Manorama” eee Do. *. TD] 1,800- | Aug. and Sept. 1907. 
49 | & “Savi of Trath ” ee re Madras ae ee es ye Sart nore and Dec. 1907. 
vi Boi = se *' Tago ° | Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. 1907. 
Ellore sa be .. | Not known. } Ist and 15th Oct. ; and Ist Deo. 1907. / 
eee Co a ae 150 | ‘Ist and 15th Oct. ; 1st Nov. ; and 1st Deo. 1907. 
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- Tervav—cont. 
Weekly. 
; oe Nov. ; 
64 |“ Bhavani”  .. Nellore .. ‘e ». | Not known "jah and 6th Dee, 1907, i ; a S 
e 9 : f 400 s t : ‘. 22 
56 | “ Andhrakesari ’ / Rajesmaassy © — ‘tnd 3h Nov. ; and 6th, 18th and 20th Ded. 
66|‘‘Desabhimani” ., .. + | BeswadaandGontér .. | 750 sna or oe : en on 
are : ae sé 500 . > 6td, nh, 3 
b7 | “ Kistnapatrike wr 10th, 17th and 24th Nov. ; and 12th, 19th 
ard. 10th, 17th, 24th and Stet Oot, ; Tth 
ae - 850 , 10th, 17th, 24 ist Oct. ; 7th, 14th 
68 | * Ravi “ ‘ sn esl 2ist and 28th Nov. ; and 6th, 12th, 19th and 
th Bept; 6th, dist and 28th Oot 4 
as 7 me Not known. | 28t .; Sth, 2ist an -; 18th an 
wh, irae te ist, oth Tech Sad and Seth FS “ 12th 
Pe ee ; °8 ae es , 500 st, Sth, 15 ot. ; 
60 | Voice of Truth ed eee 19th and 26th Nov ; and Srd, 10th, 17tb, 
and 24th Deo. 1907. 
| Bi-weekly. 
ba eee eae. 600 2nd, 5th, 9th, 13th, 16th, 19tb, 23rd, 26th and 
61 |“ Andhrapeatagtes +... 30th Oct.; 2nd, 6th, 9th, 13th, 16th, 20th, - 
28rd, 27th and 30th Nov. ; and 4th, 7th, i1tb, 
14th, 18th, 21st and 25th Dec. 1907. 
ee + Sn 500 let, 4th, 8th, 11th, 15th, 18th, 22nd, 26th and 
62 Susilekha ee ee ee ee Do 29th Oct. ; ist, 6th, 8th, 12th, 18th 19th, 
29nd, 26th and 29th Nov.; and 3rd, 6th, 
Daily. 10th, 18th, 17th, 20th and 24th Dec. 1907. 
vt a taeare™ a 750 All days from 8th November to 28rd December 
G3 | “ Dewbhimant pers - beth days inclusive except Sundays. 
CAaNARESS. 
Bi-weekly. 
06 Wed . 99 M i .. | Bi-weekly 2nd, Sth, th, 12th, 16th, 19th, 28rd and 26th 
64 Vrittanta Chintamont 2 ai ysore con” Oot. ; ‘ond, 6th, 9th, 13th, 16th, 20th, ard 
Week] and 27th Nov.; 4th, 7tb, 11th, 14th, 18th, 
850 2ist, 25th and 28th Dec. 1907. 
Weekly. 
a | biveee tert’ ee a A eee ee ee ee ee es 
oh,“ eypeoee mee — and 26th Nov. ; and 2nd, 9th, 16th, 28rd and 
sth, 19th, 19th end 26th Oct. ; Bnd, Oth, 1 th 
+6 di’’ ae i a Banga! rae a at 880 » i ’ 9th and 26 ct. ; a : 6 ? 
O06 | “ Bategnenes! nit 23rd and 30th Nov. ; and 7th, 14th, 21st and 
eb othe Sth and 92nd N d 6th, 13th 
6S ika’’ M lore .. , Ka 960 | 6th, 9th, 1 an ov.; and 6th, 1 
o7: | Sahgeneapees _— : _abth und 27th Dec, 1907. ie ee 
“4 ‘oday kasika’® ~~. .. | Bangalore .. me i 525 7th, 2ist and 28 -; 4th, 11th, 18th and 
68 Saryadays Frakenns s* Bag Nov. ane a _ 23rd Dec. 1907. 
co Ves Patrika ”’ - Mysore —°.. of : 5,100 érd, 10th, 17th, 24th and 3let Oct. ; 7th, 14th 
G9 |S Vrinants Feseea - : Zist and 28th Nov.; and 5th, 129th, 19th 
and 26th Deo. 1907. 
[ Pertodicule. | | 
Bi-monthly. 
70 | “ Swadeshabhimani "’ . | Mangalore .. or 2 800 Ist and 16th Oct.; Ist and 16th Nov.; and lst: 
and 16th Deo. 1907. 
Monthiy. 
71 \'* Kannada Nudigannadi’”’ .. e. | Madras ae sii oof © 1,900 Oct. and Nov. 1907. ; 
72. ‘* Avakasa Thosini”’ pa Re Se oes ; — 500 Aug. 1907. : 
73 . ‘*Srikrishna Sukthi ’’ oe .. | Udipi oe a 750 Oct. and Nov. 1907. 
74 ‘*Vikataprathapa” ..  .. «| Bangalore ee Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. 1907. 
MALAYALAM. | 
Monthly. 
75 |“ Vivekodayam ” ss ne e° | Trivandrum ee e 1,160 Sept., Oct. and Nov. 1907. 


* Increase in circulation is due to the proprietor having engaged agents in the Mysore Province to canvass subscribers. 
ing a humourous comic journal is very much appreciated by the- 


+ Increase in circulation is asoribed to the ciroumstance that this 


general public. 


oe ‘ ise : . ; 

Last of Newspapers—cont. 5 
fume Dates of received and ined d 
> . of ps exam 
Wo. Names of newspapers. Place of publication. ordinarily ee tonvth quarter of 1907. uring 
issued. 
| MaLaraLam—eont. | | 
76 of Kerala Chin oe ee Trichur ae ‘es e* 600 6th and 26th Oct. ; 5th, 20th and 27th Nov. ’ 


and 6th and 16th Dec. 1907. 
$% ee - 100 let, 11th and 2let Oot.; ist, Lith and Qlet 


. ov, ; und let, 11th and 21st Deo. 1907. 
78 | “Sujane Vinodini” .. .. ..|Kuthuparambe .... 450 let, 43rd aud Sist Oot. ; 16th and 26th Nov. ; 


and 6th and 16th Deo. 1907. 


‘« Korala Patrika’’ .. sé -> | Calicut a 650 Sth, 12th and 26th Oot. ; 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd 


and 30th Nov. ; and 7th, léth and let Deo. 


1907. fe 
g0 | ‘* Kerala Sanchari"’ .. ar Do ‘a i st 645 Gnd, 9th, 23rd and 30th Oot; 6th, 13th, 20th 
A Nov,; and 4th, llth and 18th Deo. 
8) | ‘‘ Manorama”’ ie ee end OR ae Oe 660 | 4th, Lith and 26tb Mot. ; let, 8th, 16th, 29nd 


and 29th Nov.; and 6th, 18th and 20th Deo. 


1907. = 
92 | ** Mithevadi’’ .. os es -- | Tellicherry. . ee ve 1,150 28th Oot. ; 4th, Lith, 18th and 26th Nov.; and 
2nd, 9th, 16th and 23rd Deo. 1907. 
Nors.—A new weekly started on the 28th Oot, 


907. 
g9|‘‘Malayali” ..  .. os «+ | Tangaseéri ae oe Bept.; 6th, 12th, 19th and 26th Oot. ; 
” 2nd, 9th, 16th and 30th Nov. ; and 7th, léth 
and 2ist Deo. 1907. 
a4.| ‘* Kerala Tharaka” ., 5 oo | Kottayam .. “e ‘ 997 27th  % 4th, lith, 18th and 26th Oct, ; 
: : lst, 8th, 16th, 22nd and 29th Nov. ; and 
6th, 18th and 20th Deo. 1907. 


gs |“ Nasrani Dipika” .. .. -. | Mannanam oe - 600 lst, 8th, 16th, 22nd and 29th Oct.; Sth, 12th, 
19th and 26th Nov. ; and 3rd, 10th and 17th 
| Deo. 1907. 
$6 | ‘¢ Sabhashini”’ os -> e+ | Trivandrum + ‘< 1,820 9nd and 12th Deo. 1907. 
Nors.—Very irregular. 
87 |‘ Bharata Bandhbu”’ .. .. «| Palghat .. .. «-}- 300 28th Sept.; 12th and 26th Oot. ; 3nd, 9th and 


23rd Nov. ; and 14th and 2ist Deo. 1907. 
88 | ‘*Swadeshabbimani” .. oe .. | Vakkam_ sis, ‘se oe 1,100 3nd, 9th, 23rd and 30th Oot.; 6th, 18th, 20th 


and 27th Nov.; and 4th, llth and 18th Deo. 


1907: ; 
Bi-weekly. ; : 
‘ieee 1,280 | 2nd, Sth, 9th, 12th, 16th 19th, 28rd, 26th and | 
” a Kéttayam ee ee ee 80th Oot. ; ‘and, 6th, 9th, 13th, 16th, 20th, | if 
28rd, 27th and 30th Nov. ; and 4th, 7th, Lith, | 
| léth, 18th, @ist, 26th and 28th Deo. 1907. 1 
Weekly. 5 
‘ * ” ce). we | Madras. a ie 450 7th, 14th, 2lst and 28th Oct.; 4th, llth, 18th 
00 | “‘ Ghame-al-ARaber | ' and 26th Nov. ; and 2nd, 9th, 16th, 28rd and 
si int ee nat 26th Oct ; 2nd, 9th, 16th, 
és i si ee ee D e ee ee ee 600 , ’ an ; 2n ’ t 
91 | ‘‘ Jaridah-e-Rosgar ’ a3rd and 30th Nov.; and 7th, 14th and 21st 
Deo. 1907. 
92 *‘*Albemi’’ .. Ce ae oan rite aie 60 24th Oot. ; Ist and 16th Nov.; and 8th, 16th 


dion Pay bg on an Oct. ; and 4tb, 11th 
ss ” ° ee ee ee ee 700 an ; , an 4 ’ 
9 | “ Makhbire:De : 18th and 26th Deo 1907. 

+s ‘a os 375 10th and 17th Oot. ; and 6th, 18th, 20th and 27th 


Do 
Do 
94 \** Naier-e-Asafi’’ oe ior ee Do Nov. 1907. 
95 | ‘*Aftab-e-Dakhan” .. .. oe] Do. ee 120 10th and ay el 14th and 28th Nov.; and 
96 66 Mukhtar ? ee ee se ee Do 
97 ” Tilism- -Hairat se °° oe ee Do 
* ss Aweno-Uapv. 


Bi- Weebly. 


‘ | gg | aed, 10th, 14th, 17th tet, 26th, 28th and sist 
98 | ‘‘Qasim-ul-Akhbar’’.. +. +» | Bangalore Get. ; 4th, 1ith, 14th, 18th, 91st, 26th, and 


28th Mov. ; and 6th, 9th, 12th, 16th, 19th, 
: . 28rd, 26th and 30th Deo. 1907. 
‘99 - Mahbab Gasette ’’ ee ee ee Do. ee ee ao . ee Not received. 
Monthly. | | 
100 | “‘ Decean ‘Review’’ .. rns | Hgderabed .. 0 «es 760 For Dec. 1907. 
Daily. . 


101 |“ Mushir-e-Dakhan” © ..  ..|Hydorabed.. .. | 800 | 26th Deo. 1907. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 
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II].—LEGIsLATION. 


‘ndu. of the let January, observes :—“ It will be remembered 

Le eee ee Gat, os he tk aales ae Ce 
The Madris Estates Land Bill. Council held “ the aa December, the a 

. Forbes presented to the Council the Select Committee’s report on the 
Macrae Estates Land Bill and also circulated therewith a draft list of 
amendments to be proposed on behalf of the Gdvernment at the final 
consideration of the Bill. These amendments were apparently the result of 
communications recvived from the Secretary of State for India and possibly 
embodied the sum total of the concessions which the Government was prepared 
to make in respect of the several representations of (the landholders. Ans 
Under the circumstances, we think that there is a fair case made out fora 
further consideration by the Select Committee of the provisions of the Bill 
with special reference to the amendments now proposed We think that it 
was not open to the Government to make such material alterations in the Bill 
after the Select Committee’s report, without undergoing the forms which the 
law prescribes for the enactment of all laws. On principle, it is highly objec- 
tionable that, when a proposed legislation has been given due deliberation 
and given final shape ae the committee stage, it should be altered raate- 
rially and rushed through the Council without the safeguards which the Select 
Committee system provides for legislation, especially in the case of such a far- 
reaching character as the Land Estates Bill. We say this in the interests of 
sound legislation and without reference to the merits or otherwise of the 
amendments proposed, and we hope that the Government will see their way 
to observe all constitutional forms that are — by law, and would not, 
on the mere strength of the official majority which it always possesses, rush 
through a legislation which, for over a generation, has been taxing the 
energies and resources of a succession of legislators.” | 


IV.—NATIVE S7ATES, 


2. The Hindu, of the lst January, writes :—‘ Financially, the adminis- 
i oe Ci tration of Coch during last year was not a 
a oe success. The State worked at a deficit, and 

we are told in the report that it is under consideration to open a sinking 
fund. The work of reorganisation is going at a rapid pace under the 
guidance of Mr. Aim the Diwan, and he hopes that after some import- 
ant reforms are carried out, it may be possible to reduce the expenditure. 
Ever since Mr. Banerji’s assumption of the office of Diwan, the State has 
been ~— up in a feverish state of activity, and the Cochin Gazette of every 
week abounded in announcements of changes in laws and administration. 
During the past year, five regulations were passed, namely, the Extradition 
Regulation, the Ports Regulation, the Ferries and Polls R ation, the 
Gambling Regulation and the Forest Steam Tramway Regulation, and Bills 
are under consideration to amend the Cochin Penal Code, the Code of Civil 
Procedure, the Chief Court Regulation, the Abkéri Regulation, the Arms 
Regulation and five original Bills have been published in the official Gazette 
to mvite public criticism. The deficit in the year was Rs. 89,750. The 
Forest Tramway cost the State Rs. 4,38,75% during the year. The Survey 
and Settlement operations also cost the State a pretty large sum. The Diwan 
hopes that the capital invested in a few projects would be productive, and 


thus in years to come, the State would not be hampered in its desire to effect. 


r 


import ant reforms. indeed, the prospect of a fair return from a few concerns 
promising that the Administration have already determined to inaugurate 
some essential improvements in the State. . . ae 


| VI.—Miscerzansove. 
8. The Bharata, of the 20th December, contains the following :— 
Who is a patriot ? " Everybody talks of patriotism. Everybody 


claims to be a patriot and perhaps fancies him- 
self to be a patriot. But very few seem to pause to consider what constitutes 
patriotism and who is entitled to be called a patriot. We ask all such of 
our countrymen who wish to pose themselves as patriots to devote a few 
minutes to self-examination, to introspection. . . . Lay your hand on 
your heart and ask yourself if you sincerely feel for your country. . . 
Having this knowledge, having made a right diagnosis, have you 
thought out any adequate scheme which is practicable and which can 
successfully cure the existing diseases and remedy the present evils and restore 
your country to its natural healthy condition? . . . . Vivekananda puts 
the following questions to our would-be patriots and would-be reformers: 
‘Do you feel? Do you feel that millions and millions of the descendants 
of gods and of sages have become next door neighbours to brutes? Do 
ou feel that millions are starving to-day and millions have been starvin 
or ages? Do you feel that ignorance has come over the land like a dar 
cloud? Does it make you restless? Does it make you sleepless? Has it 
gone into your blood coursing through ir veins, becoming consonant with 
your heart-beats? Has it made you almost mad, are you seized with that 
one idea of misery, of ruin and have you forgotten all about your name, all 
about your fame, your wives, your children, your property, even your own 
bodies? Have you done that? That is the first step to become a patriot, 
the first step.’ That is the depth of feeling, that is the test of sincerity 
which that noble patriot our Vivekananda {requires in one who aspires to 
become a patriot. But that is only the first step. 


‘‘ After that first step is attained, when your heart is all right, then he 

wants you to examine your mind and see if you are mentally fit to play the 
part of a patriot. You must then see that your actions, your schemes do not 
injure the permanent interests of your countrymen. You must see that 
7ou do not make them cry out ‘QO God! save us from our friends!’ 
Vivekunaile thus continues his questions :—‘ Have you found any way out, 
any practical solution, instead of spending your energies in frothy talk; 
some help instead of condemnation, some sweet words to soothe their miseries, 
to bring them out of this ving death? . . . .” ; 


4, The Madras Standard, . the 29th sage — a a ee 

a ur unity has been broken; the army of 

The Indian National Congress. ya, grm, i been hopelessly divided ; i our 

enemies laugh! Already that vile crew, the disreputable section of the 

Anglo-Indian Press, is sounding the first note of triumphant rejoicing. The 

poisonous pages of these journals, which honest men can only touch with 

a pair of tongs, are sending forth a first reek of unholy satisfaction. On the 

riotous mob in the Congress ob at Surat lies the blame and they cannot 
hope to escape the censure of the country. 


“ How foolishly and criminally have the irreconcilables acted! ‘That 
there should be diversity of opinion in the Congress camp was not only 
inevitable but desirable. It showed that the Congress was not a moribund 
mass, but full of vitality and brimful of energy, an augury of a long life of 
splendour and a suré sign of ultimate triumph. If the two parties had kept 
together each would have imparted to the other something the qualities in 
which each excelled. The Extremists could have communicated to the 
Moderates something of their fire, their electric energy, their passion, their 
spirit of self-help and their love of self-sacrifice for the sake of our common 
motherland. The Moderates could have inoculated thé Extremists with some 
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measure of sanity, practicality, experience, patience, perseverance, knowledge 


of the world, which includes Governments, and its ways and wisdom. These 
were the hopes which urged us to set forth as vigorous a plea for unity 
as our strength allowed, and made us preach the Gospel of Unity. The 
bulk of our countrymen were with us in our hopes, fears and endeavours. 
But almost in a moment the whole aspect has been changed, revolutionised, 
and oceans now roll between men who were Congressmen a little while ago, 
friends and brothers all of them. 


‘¢ The new stage in Indian political life on which we have entered now 
the new situation into which we have surprised with such swiftness will 
demand all the energy, ability, skill and tact that the real leaders of the 
country possess. But every situation has its compensations. It furnishes 
fresh opportunities of which we should avail ourselves to the full.’ The 
whole situation must be carefully examined. The past history of the 
Congress must be — scrutinised, and past mistakes, for every human 
effort is bound to produce some, avoided. The ablest and the wisest 


have need for humility. Could anything have been done in the past, within 
human possibility, that would have prevented the present debacle? Was. 
there lack of foresight, want of judgment, errors, either of individuals or 
bodies, to however small an extent, on our part? Or, was what RI 


inevitable, like the procession of the seasons, or the breaking or withholdi 

of the monsoons? Let the plan for work for the future be laid down wae 
anxious care, with all the wisdom and the foresight that we can command, 
let the errors, however small, of the past be svelied, let us learn from our 
failure, let each responsible Congressman submit himself to a searching self- 
examination and impose a penance on himself if he finds out his errors and 
shortcomings, and avoid them in the future. . . . .” 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


].—Foreicn Portrtics. 


5. Adverting to the Ais ae the Indians in the Transvaal, 
el | r. Unnava Lakshminarayana, a correspondent 
Me ones oe | to the Andhrakesari, of "the 20th December, 


observes :—‘* Man naturally loves freedom. 
Though for some causes the lave of freedom is dormant in him, he is ever 
anxious to gain freedom like a bird in a cage. It is clear from the Puranas, 
the languages in Alaska, and the relics of Hinduism in South America, that 
the Emperors, Sagara and Dilipa ruled over America. Alexander and Akbar 
could bear testimony to the heroism and generosity of the Indians. Though 
the reputation of such a people was eclipsed by divine dispensation so 
long, it has begun to shine again by the example of the distinction achieved 
by Japan. Once more the oriental countries are exhibiting the latent 
strength, moved by a desire for Swaray. Who can put out the flames of this 
desire for Swaraj, freedom, and patriotism? If any one sets himself to the 
undesirable task of putting them down, he will subject himself.to ridicule 
like the man who holds a torch topsy-turvy, in order to put it out. On 
account of the repressive methods of Sir Faller, the New Movement has 
spread throughout the Eastern Bengal, and it has spread all over the country 
after the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. In consequence of 
the restrictions imposed by the Education Act, national education has 
progressed. The partition of Bengal has united not only Bengal but tho 
whole of India. If the Sedition Act continue to be in force, all our ends 
will be gained. See.ug that patriotism is gaining strength by God’s grace 
while the attempts of the despotic officials are defeated, the Government is 
trying to — the power of the people by conciliatory policy, instead of 
the policy of repression which has become ineffective. So, it is time for us 
to be very careful. They are trying to soothe us with sweet words and 
trivial gifts and-steal our hearts like catching fish by bait. Many people in 
the world forego permanent happiness fur the sake of immediate trivial 
comforts, All our attempts will prove futile if those who consider us their 
enemies get us swallow pills of servitude covered with the sugar of immediate 
comforts. Though Mr. Morley knew that the policy of repression is useless, 
still he is making use of it against the Indians in the Transvaal. Perhaps he 
thought it 0 take effect in their case, since they are very few. However, 
the courage, adventurous spirit and self-respect of our brethren in Africa, 
form an object lesson to many an educated man in India. While we were 
in a dilemma at the deportation of Lala Lajpat Kai and Ajit Singh, it is very 
creditable for our brethren in Africa not to have yielded even to the cruel 
order of deportation, at the risk of their wealth and lives. May the repres- 
sive methods of the Government fail there also! May the cause of our 
brethren be upheld there!” 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


6. The Kistnapatrika, of the 29th December, one :-—‘¢ These 

Wiel b detectives are putting in their appearance 

Mr. Nevings Sam). the Dotee. throughout the country like swarms of ants. 
We are not aware how much money the Government are spending on this 
account. It would have been well and good if all this money were devoted 
to the relief of the people suffering from famine and plague.” 
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Buavanl, 


Dec. 27th, 1907. 


m1 
(b) Courts. 


‘etnapatrika, of the 22nd December, writes. as follows :—“ It 
— ™ | é is has once again been proclaimed to the world 
“ Rawalpindi Rape Case. after the finale of the Rawalpindi Rape Case, 
that itis difficult to get a Feringhee punished, however horrible might be 
the crime he committed. We consider it a disgrace not only to our coun 
but to the whole civilized world that the Feringhees sho d be tried and 
acquitted by Judges of their own race when they ravish our weak and 
helpless women travelling in railway carriages. Any people other than 
ourselves, who are patient to the core, would, instead of going to law courts, 
have undoubtedly torn to pieces the culprit in the Rawalpindi Rape Case. 
When under the protection of privilege, the Feringhees commit mischievous 
deeds, including even the ravishing of our- women, we think that all our 
countrymen must join to suppress their privilege and agitate more than they 


did during the time of the Ilbert Bill, and preserve self-respect and our 
women’s honor.” , 


s 


(d) Education. 


8. Adverting to the necessity of having National Colleges, the 
ducati hic Andhrakesari, of the 20th December, writes 
ce ee as follows:—‘‘We have published elsewhere 


in our paper the notification of the Madras Government regarding education. 


Every patriotic man must think over it well. It does not apr to us that 


teachers, who have any self-respect and any desire for freedom, who are 
moved by real patriotism, and who have at heart the welfare and progress of 
the boys and the country, would, hereafter, be inclined to serve in Govern- 
ment schools. As regards the managers of schools, none would like to have 
anything to do with schools that do not in any way contribute to the welfare 
of the country, risking their self-respect and freedom. So, schools will be 
badly managed and get out of the right course and education will completely 
suffer. Every schoolmaster, every school manager and every schoolboy, 
nay, every Indian, who has the welfare of the country at heart, and who 
upholds the country’s honor, must decide whether to obey the said notifica- 
tion or to reject it fearlessly and mercilessly, in thename of God, mother- 
country and human freedom. , : 


We have to mention, in this connection, the policy adopted by the 


Bengalees, who are considered to be the brain bf, India, to save their country 
and self-respect, when a similar calamity befell them. From the experience 
of our Bengalee brethren, it is clear that the Government are indirectly, 


though not consciously, helping the National Colleges in the Telugu land 
yet in their infancy, for God would not throw unnecessary difficulties in the 
way of anybody in the world. While offering thanks to God for bringing 
about circumstances favourable to the formation of National Colleges, we 


request our ‘T'elugu brethren that they will make use of those circumstances 
for the welfare of the country.” 


(k) General. 


9. Mr. A. Venkataramaniah, a correspondent to the Bhavani, of the 


nee : , 2¢th December, observes:—Merchants who 
at at {natin Company.” __ hate wan tumned ubeglilaines mend command 
of the brave clerk Clive. It was he who secured to the Feringhees the 
Carnatic and Bengal, and laid the foundation stone of their empire. He was 
the wicked person who entered into intrigue with the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Nawab Suraja Daulah, and dethroned him. He was the daring soldier 
who forged the signature of the English Naval Commander Mr. Watson. 
Ten years after Clive left India, the lchiinia Nandkumar was hanged by 
the Feringhees being charged with and convicted of forgery. Supposing he 


mitted the offence, should not bot ndkumar be punished 
sally ? So everybody must admit that the Feringhees have been partial 
from the: beginning amet cones 
tive princes began to hate the [eringhees, for is it possible to 
forget the cruelties inflicted by Clive on the people, and the plunders commit- 
ted by Hastings? The Indian princes at last found out that théy were after 
all ht in the nets spread by these merchants. They were given shelter 
under the belief that they might be mild cows, but they turned out to be big 
tigers preying upon cows. It is astonishing how these merchants, being 
assembled in a house in London, ruled this vast country by means of laws 
and armiess ‘Though it was rumoured that the Feringhee merchants would 
flee from the country during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, yet they were crowned 
with success on account of the gratitude of some peo le who ate their salt. 
Our people are not traitors and ungrateful wretches ! They are not the people 
who would *‘ kick the breast which suckled them”. Learning the causes of 
this mutiny, Queen Victoria brought India under her rule. No doubt Her 
Majesty ath us many promises. Sut it is an undisputed fact that they have 
not been fulfilled 


10. The Kisinapairika, of the 22nd December, observes :—‘‘ What is 

| Swaraj? It means self-legislation, self-gov- 

ernment and complete control over political 
affairs. Whatis Swaray? It is the power for levying taxes and the control 
over the exchequer. Which Englishmen would consent to it? It is difficult 
to define what justice is, when documents are disregarded and promises are 
broken, and when it is: argued that India is fit for servitude alone. How 
can justice be upheld if there should be one law for the English and another 
for the natives’ As Lord Salisbury said, injustice will bring ruin to any 

‘ powerful man whatsoever. Philip Windell said more fully that ‘if edifices 
were built on injustice, reaching the skies, 2 woman’s breath could destroy 
them’. Lord n says that India is protected by moral force and not 
with the force of arms. ‘To tell the truth, the Indian empire is held not with 
the help of arms, not with the help of moral force, but on people’s ignorance. 
It is because the people have made out this secret, even the Government are 
fearing.” : 

11. Adverting to the prohibition of juste and certain other papers from 
being imported into India and the subsequent 
removal of the prohibition as regards justice, 
the Kistnapatrika, of the “9th December, remarks that as justice is published 
by an Englishman and patronised by certain Englishmen of great courage, 
freedom and perseverance, the Jaw of the British Government has yielded to 
the strength of these peoples’ power and become a dead letter. 

12. The Andhraprakasika, of the 25th December, writes as follows :—‘‘It Amvmssrasnsnna, 


is very regrettable that officials here and there peo. 26h, 1007. 


“ Undesirable Espionage.” == should behave foolishly so as to be censured by 
others. We have heard that letters and newspapers addressed to Lala Lajpat 
Rai were withheld from him, and we regret very much that Mr. Nevinson 
who has come here from England is subjected to a similar undesirable treat- 
ment. Such actions would not fail to cause instantaneous indignation as 
well as vexation. Why do the Government expose themselves to censure 
by such acts? Perhaps it is the officials who do not realise their responsi- 
bility, or realising it have become blind by the exercise of power and commit 

such acts. Whoever might behave so, — to win the approbation of the 
‘Government, it is the Government that is held responsible.’ 


18. The Andhrakesari, of the 20th December, writes as follows :—‘“ The 

ie . leaders of the Congress are all divided into 

9 coming Congress. three ying viz., the Loyalists, tle Moderates 

_and the Nationalists. The policy of the first party consisting of Sir Mehta, 
Wacha, Mr. Kristnaswami Aiyar, etc., is to be grateful to the Government 
.for whatever favours they may confer out of grace. The Moderates, such as 


‘- = 


‘Love of empire.” 


“ Justice ” and the Government. 
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_ believe in the principles of Swadeshi and self-help to 4 certain extent, and ar 


12 
Messrs. Gokhale, Surendranath, Malavya, Rash Behari Ghose and Mudholkar,. 


that we must first deserve the kindness of our rulers and then we 
if they would confer boons on us such a8 Swaray considering us worthy of 
them, accept them as so many favours and enjoy them. The leaders of the 
Nationalists, Messrs. Dadabhai, Tilak, Pal, Khaparde, Subrahmanya Aiyar, 
Aravinda, Aswin Babu, Bhupendra and Ajit eo etc., hold that as our 
aims are against the intentions of England, our rulers would not grant them, 
and that as the Government have not listened to our prayers these 2 years, 
we must not beg them any more. Our defects cannot be remedied until we 
attain Swaraj, and practice self-help. Swadeshtsm and boycott are the only 
means of attaining it. It is better to work believing in self-exertion than to- 
crave for the mercy of the Government. These are the principles of the 
Nationalists. The English papers promote the differences among the parties 
and try to set one against another. All parties must maintain the Congress, 
giving no room for the evil doings of the English papers.” 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


14, The Nadegannadi, of the 4th January, reports that Government is now 
contemplating the enhancement of the land-tax 
in Coorg and that several memorials have been 
: sent to the Commissioner by the public that. 
such enhancement at present will greatly augment the general distress that. 
already exists in the fd. It must be observed that in recent years the 
people of Coorg have been adopting the luxurious western style of living and 
are falling more and more under the grip of the userers. Any enhancement, 
therefore, must result in keeping the people perpetually in a state of economic 
helplessness. It is hoped therefore that the present Chief Commissioner, who- 
is a very liberal-minded person, will be pleased to have the scheme deferred. 


Enhancement of land-tax in 
Coorg. 


(j) Salt and Abkari. 


‘15. A paragraph in the Manorama, of the 8rd January, referring to a. 
recent order of the Board of Revenue, requir- 
. Grievances of the liquor shop- jing liquor shopkeepers to pay their kists on 
— the 10th of every month and threatening them 
that, on default, the shops will be resold by. auction after ten days, says- 
that as most of the licensees of such shops are poor and depend solely on their 
shops for their subsistence, this order will entail great harship on them. As 
soon as a shop is knocked down at auction, the purchaser has to deposit two- 
months’ kist before he can carry on any business there, and consequently it 
will be very hard to require him to pay the kist on the 10th of every month. 
Before passing such an order, Government should, it is submitted, take into 
consideration, how far such an order will affect the people injuriously. It 
appears that the shopkeepers intend to submit a‘petition to the authorities. 


on the matter, and the article hopes that the latter will give due consideration. 
to it. 


II].—LeaIs.ation. 


16. The Desabhimani, of the 23rd December, observes:—‘‘ If their- 


ee ogee Re measures are taken into consideration, the 


| Government do not appear to have any respect: 
for the views of the representatives of the people. tf they really army 


_ Tespect the views of the people, why should they postpone the reforms on the- 
: ‘sa pa of consulting this gentleman here and t Ba te pred there > ‘Bees. 


utions regarding legislative reforms were passed both in the vinci 
in the Provincial 
Conferences and in the Indian National Congress. From their utter: 
disregard of those resolutions and their attempts to seek for opinions else- 
where, the Government are perhape under the impression that the: members: 


. 


18 


of the } are not competent persons, or that their opinions ate not 


2 & s'} / . 


those of t he. people. _ Otherwise, why would they set aside those resolutions 
and propose to appoint various members for various classes—the Brahmins, 


the Muhammadans and the Native Christians? What is the reason for 
this unasked-for kindness? On reflection, it appears to be a pill of poison 
coated with a layer of sugar. If it is really meant that the several Hiaesee 
should be represented, it must be so arra as to allow the people to elect 
their representatives. But this is impossible as there are too many people to 
exercise the right. The Government have therefore to nominate them. 
What does the appointment by Government mean but the strengthening of 
their own party ? | | 


17. Adverting to the proposed legislative reforms in Madras, the 
«“ Division of Madras.” Andhrakesari, of the 20th December, obser- 


: ves:—‘‘ Mr. Morley, who objected to a 
suggestion that the two additional members to be appointed to the India 


Council should be Indians, alleging that no distinction should be made between 
the mE and the Indians, has now shelved all his philosophy and laid 
down that there should be — individual members representing the 
Brahmins, Native Christians, Muhammadans and others. We are afraid that 
these new legislative proposals will act as an antidote against all our attempts 
at the unification of the various races. The people of the various races must 
not consent to these arragements, which are prejudicial to their progress, 
and to the realisation of their aims and aspirations, and openly declare that 
such memberships are unnecessary for them and that they will have nothing 
to do with the Legislative Councils.” 


{V.—Native Srares. 


18. 'The Nadegannadi, of the 4th January, observes that it is rumoured 

ot J of M that Mr. Stanley Ismay of the Central Provinces 

The Chief Judgeship of Mysore. Will be appointed to the Uhief Judgeship of 
Mysore. Mr. Stanley Ismay is an old man now about 60 years of age and it 
is difficult to find out with whom this novel idea originated. Until about ten 
years ago the Chief Judge was invariably a native and the administration of 


ANDMUAKBaARr, 


Dec’ 30th, 1904 


ag rr 
Jan. 40h, 1908. 


justice then was no less efficient than it is now. With the spread of civiliza- — 


tion and with increased political knowledge the pore must have obtained a 
larger capacity and hence the employment of Indians in preference to 
Europeans becomes all the more important and necessary. It follows there- 
fore that Mr. Nanjundaya who -has the highest academical qualifications and 
long experience of the work should rightly be appointed to the Chief 
Judgeship. ‘ Failing that, an Indian of well known abilities may be brought 
in. But assuredly the appointment of a European of nearly sixty years of 
age will not in any way contribute to the welfare of the country. 


19. The Vrittenta Chintamony, of the 4th January, says that the Diwan is 


a very clever man but that the people of the 
OO pi an Meteo bine of ysore have not the good fortune 


to benefit by his experience. Years back Dr. 


Lehman was appointed as Agricultural Chemist, Every one knows what benefit 
the people have derived from this appointment though lakhs of rupees have 
been paid to him. Now it has been proposed to appoint as an Entomologist 
one Mr. Coleman, nephew of Dr. Lehman, who, it is said, is studying in 
America. It says that there are some strict rules for the employment of 
Europeans in Native States and that the Doctor was appointed in spite of 
these rules and that he has held it for years together. But none has yet been 
trained in agriculture. It therefore suggests that the natives may be sent to 
distant countries and got trained for this kind of service and thinks that this 
will be more profitable to Government. His Highness may therefore now at 
least consider over the matter and settle whether it is better to appoint 
Mr. Coleman or to send native students to get trained for these posts. 


VairrantTa 
Curwramony, 
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V.—Prospects or THE Carors asp THe CompITION oF THR PsorLz. > 


‘stnapatrika, of the 29th December, writes as follows :—‘‘ The 

” sia ap — ii Commissioner, the ‘Collector and other Ferin- 
Famine in Orieea. ghee officials of ig connenens apt grt 

of the correspondent of the Statesman on the ure OF crops e 
oxigtence of famine as incorrect, and reported that there was no famine of any 
appreciable magnitude in their province, and that such false information was 


cooked up by certain mischievous persons in the country. Mr. Nevinson, 


who has come to India on behalf of the Manchester Guardian, remarked, after 
visiting the province specially to enquire into the nature of the famine there, 
that he had never, in his experience, known of such a horrible famine. 
Under such circumstances, the Commissioner and the Collector of the Pro- 
vince are trying in many ways to persistently confirm their first reports, and 
are condemning the popular opinion as unfounded, without listening in the 
least to what the hungry people say but caring only to secure their salaries.” 


VI.—MISOBLLANEOUS. 


91. The Swadesamitran, of the 3lst December, writes :—The Govern- 
aoa ment of the Transvaal has issued an order 

The Indians in the Transvaal. = +),¢ Mr. Gandi and some other Indians and 
some Chinamen resident in that country should quit it within forty-eight 
hours. ‘Mr. Gandi is the leader of the Indians in the Transvaal and is very 
influential among them, his sole aim being to free them from the several 
disabilities which they are subject to. We need but remind our readers of 
the time when we heard of the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, in order to 
ive them an idea of the frame of mind in which our brethren in the 
Transvaal are. Now, what is the crime for which Mr. Gandi and the others 
have been thus made obnoxious to punishment? Nothing more than their 
refusal to register their names in accordance with an unreasonable order of 
the authorities in the Transvaal. Is this measure at all likely to intimidate 
the Indians in that land? We think, not. They are determined not to 
han Thrice has the time for registration been fixed by the Government : 
ut on all the three occasions, the Indians have baffled the object of the 
authorities by their resolute attitude. ven now they have not been shaken. 
They are taking legal advice, and have decided to institute an action in the 
High Court if such step is recommended. Why should the Government of 


the Transvaal, like the Government of India, seek to terrorize its Indian 
subjects by arbitrary measures ? 


Referring to the anti-Asiatic Regulations in the Transvaal, ‘the Nade- 
, of the 4th January, observes that it is astonishing to see that even the 
Home Government would not oppose such stringent legislation intended to 
oust nearly seven or eight thousand Indian traders who were permanent settlers 
in the land. It is strange, however, that while the foreigners place such 
restrictions upon the Indians abroad, the authorities here are anxious to 
inka for all possible comfort and convenience of these very foreigners. 

ven the Moghul rulers were not guilty of such invidious distinction. It is 
regrettable that the authorities at home make no effort to do away with the 


bee oregga which are a disgrace to British statesmanship and British 
justice. 


22. The Satyavartamani, of the Ist January, makes the following remarks. 
Demerie-tatte in English :—“ There are some who think that 


India is not progressing. They abuse the 
Government because it does not, they say, bring ram the Pecos Trem 


And then in order to continue that abuse, they shut their eves to all the: 
benefits which the State is conferring upon the sll j =. : 


“A few figures may help to illustrate some aspects of India’s pro; ries 


Twenty years ago the number of scholars’ 
were 293,000, while at present there ate- 


during the last twenty years. 
studying English in this land 
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fn 1886 ‘there were only 4,286 who passed the Matriculation 
ination, while last year this number was nearly doubled (8,211). The 
ors of Arts were more than doubled in this line, the annual graduates 
m 708 avd 1886 to 1,570 in 1905. 

These are significant facts in view of the growing discontent amo 

the educated ‘class. The rapidly increasing sunt of those who an 
through our universities should find it necessary (instead of clamouring for 
Government employment) to seek other avenues of employment. It has 
been truly said that the graduates of India look only to Government service, 
to law and to teaching for openings in life; while in other land (sic) there 
are a thousand occupations to which educated men turn their hands. India 


also has many ape pei for'such men; but they must look around, find 
them out anc e a worthy life of them. This is very necessary if India’s 


s is to be a blessing und not a curse toher”” | 


28. The Hindu Nésan, of the 2nd January, publishes in Tamil « letter 
said to have been written to the Daily News 


—_ _— oY a lady at Simla claiming to be a member 
of the Liberal Social Council. It is to the following effect :—What is it that 


is spoken of as_unrest. in India? The law must be the same to all British 
subjects, wherever they may have been born: But as a matter of fact it is 
comparatively much harsher to an Indian than to a European. Babu Bipi 

Chandra Pal, the leader of the new 
the Court, and for this ‘‘ Contempt of Court” has been imprisoned for six 
months. Almost at the same time, an Englishman committed. the same. 
offence, and the punishment im upon him was only a fine of Rs, 50. 
Evidence which is supposed to be strong enough to send an Indian to jail 
becomes untrustworthy if it be against a European offender. In most 
instances of appeal justice is had in the High Court, but it cannot be 
possible for every one to appeal to the High Court. Unrest in a country is 
a sign of vitality more than anything else. Is there no unrest in Europe? 
Certainly there is much of it in every country in that continent. Every 
Englishman must feel proud that his teaching and example have stirred up 
in the hearts of the Indians such a noble enthusiasm as (this unrest indicates. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th January, says:—It has been the 
The end of the Co traditional policy of the British power in India 
oe a ee to ‘‘ divide pa rule.” It has succeeded in 
creating in the minds of the Muhammadans exclusive desires and aspirations, 
although not in alienating them altogether from their Hindu brethren. But 
the exclusiveness on the part of the Muhammadans has not weakened and 
cannot weaken the Hindus, who are twenty-four crores strong. Therefore, 
our rulers wanted to create dissensions and disunion among the Hindus 
themselves, and this is the origin of the split among the supporters of the 
Congress movement into Moderates and Extremists. The authorities alter- 
nately praised and blamed the Moderates. ‘They wanted to ‘rally the 
Moderates ” to their side, ‘but feigned hesitation to do so on the ground that 
the latter were in co-operation with the Extremists. When the Seditious 
Meetings Bill was discussed in the Viceregal Legislative Council, Sir Adamson 
a in this strain. He accused the Moderates of harbouring the seditious 
xtremists and that thus the Moderates were answerable for the introduction 
of that measure of legislation. Probably these observations of Sir Adamson 
intensified in the minds of Dr. Ghose and Mr. Gokhale the ill-feeling which 
they already bore towards the extremist party. Dr. Ghose, in his address as 
President of the Surat Congress, sales condemned the Extremists. 
Mr. Gokhale has brought about the exclusion of Mr. Tilak from the Congress. 
Thus a rift has arisen in the Congress, which has become like a broken 
earthen pot, impossible to form again into one whole. The Moderates may 
possibly feel elated with the apparent victory they have won; but if ney do 
80, there can be no greater fools than they.. Now that the Extremists 1ave 
been ie out of the way, the British will say to the Moderates the same things 
that they have been saying till now. If anything be asked which they do 
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ot like to give, they will exclaim. ‘ You are asking for the moon, 
rc otiaper teupeentble emand!” The London Times has alr g 
warnir,; to this effect. In course of time, the Moderates. them 
become divided into two sections—the forward and the. gr Va, Was 


in the 


‘ng to be regarded as ‘‘ Extremist”, and the latter to be petted 
ce Moderate.” It behoves us all to. be wary against the machinations of the 


authorities. 


riots in the gold mines (Mytore), the Nade- 
of the 4th January, observes that the 
the result of the 


25. Referring to the recent 
gannadi, 
Rioting in the gold mines disturbance was chiefly 


(Mysore). iniquitous treatment the coolies receive in the 
mines. The Government is exceedingly callous to the interests. of these 


coolies who form nearly 30,000 out of the total 40,000 persons, that. work in 
the mines. Their habitations, their es, their living, the nature and 
behaviour of the persons that supervise them and their other surroundings 
are a constant mensce to their safety. ‘wing to this state of things they 
soon become discontented with their position and are ever on the look out to 
find a footing elsewhere. It is urged therefore that on behalf of the helpless 
coolies the authorities will interfere with the administration of the mines and 
put a stop to all iniquities therein. 


26. The same paper observes that not a single Mysorean’s name is 
és included in the New Year’s Honours List. 
The New Year's Hondurs List. ‘here is nothing laudable in conferring titles 
on educated persons who are title-hunters ostentatiously doing some; acts 
of charity. But it would be a real incentive to charitable deeds if titles were 
conferred on persons who though uneducated regard charity as a matter of 
duty. And such persons are by no means rare in the province of Mysore. 


27. A letter addressed by a correspondent styling himself ‘‘ A patriot ” 
is published in the Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 
lst January, under the heading ‘“‘O Hindus, 
come to the front”. Therein the writer says that Government has of late begun 
to adopt repressive measures, that they were first tried in Bengal and then in 
Madras and that they will be spread hereafter all over India. The adminis- 
tration of India is assuming a new phase while the country is becoming poor 
like the barl fruit thrown out with the excreta of the elephant. Our rulers 
look down upon us as black niggers and as fit only to be the ruled. The 
country 1s being christianized. The correspondent feels very much for the 
degraded condition of the country which had at one time seen better days. It 
is only a hundred or one hundred and ten years back these hat-wearing Séhibs 
landed in this country. From that time the country was enjoying:a golden 
era. But itis only in the past three or four years that the hat-and-boot officers 
that have come here hava bores very vant in their actions and consequently 
the Europeans and the Hindus are not on good terms and we now ociies the 
consequences of our want of unity in us. India ruled successively by the Kings 
of the Solar and Lunar dynasties, the Moghuls, the Mahrattas, the Rajputs and 
the Mussalmans, has now come into the hands of these blessed rulers. The 
goddess fortune is always fickle and does not stay long in any one place. It 
is now a hundred years since she began to smile on the British rulers. It is 
to be seen if she will continue to smile on them sti!l or exhibit her habitual 
fickleness. Our Emperor Edward loves us. We are forlorn. There is none 
who can withstand his power. ‘The tallest tree comes to grief soon. © Noble 
Aryans, if you have faith in the Emperor come to the front and do your duty. 


28. The Manorama, of the 3rd January, says that it is very regrettable 


The Congress, to notice that the Twenty-third Indian National 
Congress was wrecked by the rowdyism of 


Repressive measures. 


Mr. Tilak and his adherents, but is glad to] mists 
will be excluded from the | ’ ee — 
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ENGLISH PAPERS UWNED BY NATIVES. 


II.—Homue ADMINISTRATION. 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


1. The Hindu, of the 6th January, writes:—“‘ . . . . There can be 

no doubt that the Government are endeavour- 

Local Boards and Panchayats. in their very best to make these institutions 
as efficient as possible. But efficiency should by no means be the only aim 
of local bodies. Their main object, if we understand it aright, should be to 
serve as training grounds for popular political education. Judged from this 
standpoint, the part which the local bodies have played in the fulfilling of 
this object is deplorably nothing. A Royal Commission is now sitting to 
devise ways and means for decentralisation of official functions, but there is 
hardly a word of indication in the bulky report of 232 pages before us as to 
how tar the work of the local bodies can be usefully relaxed from the control 
of the officials, and as to what should properly be left for independent popular 


administration.”’ 


21 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


2. Referring to the — riots Bene: a place in October last, the 

4 istnapatrika, of the 5th January, writes as 
Conduct. of the donee _ follows :—‘It has been admitted that the 
police had a hand in Pa down passengers from tram cars and looting. 
Yet, Mr. Weston took t pains in vindicating their conduct. It was 
moreover said that their conduct was excusable since they behaved so under 
provocation when stones were pelted at them. It is very shameful that the 
police, appointed to detect offences and prevent crimes, should have caused 
the riots, brutally attacked the people, and looted the shops. The higher 
authorities trying to vindicate their conduct appears very cruel in the 
Feringhee administration.” | 


(d) Educatca. 
8. The Swadesamitran, of the 11th January, says:—What is meant by 
Siskel) bddechion. the expression National Education? It means 


such education as will bring about among us 
reforms consistent with our past traditions and our present requirements, and 
will help us to form ourselves into a nation such as any other on the face of 
the earth. The educational institutions now conducted under the supervision 
of the Government are not fitted for such education. In these institutions, 
the civilization of the Hindus is given no place or value; the history of the 
Hindus is not at all taught; our sciences, arts and languages are not taught. 
The education given there is not conducive to the making of highly learned 
men, scientists or artists. On the other hand, it denationalizes the Indians. 
The reason is that these institutions are under foreign control. In schools and 
colleges aiming at the prosperity of the Indians, Sanskrit, Tamil, Indian 
history and Hindu sciences would be given preference over other things. In 
our present schools, these are not taught. Therefore, the leading men 
among us have come to the conclusion that National education is an imperative 
need. Such education can be imparted only in schools under the exclusive 
management of our people. This is the gist of the resolution passed by the 
Congress at Calcutta. Bengal, the National education movement has had 
much attention given to it; and we are glad to find that the Madras Presi- 
dency is also stirring slowly in-the matter; for proposals have been set afoot 
to establish National colleges at Coimbatore an Saenenery. It is a 
question whether boys will go to such colleges in large numbers. The 
answer is that for some time to come they will not ; but the National colleges 
will gain in strength with the same rapidity with which the delusion that 
education is a stepping stone to Government service vanishes. 


4, A correspondent in the Kerala Patrika, of the 11th Januury, invites 
the attention of the Government and the 


Remarks on the Pay- Director of Public Instruction to the desirability 
a grants, ete.,inelementary (¢ treating alike in respect of salary ard 
op ie results grant, elementary schools which have 
the fourth standard and those whose highest standard is the third. It is 


reported that salary and results grant will be given only to schools of the 
latter kind while those of the former will be given only the salary grants. 
If the report is true, it will be detrimental to the spread of primary education 
in srt which the authorities seem very solicitous. 
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(0) Local and Municipal. 


nt of the Swadesamitran, of the 1]th January, writes :— 

wa gonanetindti For about two years past, the Madras Cor- 

The Madras Corporation and oration has been levying a tax under the 
merchants. esignation of license fees on traders in tanned 
skins, coir, tallows, tobacco, deer horns aud other articles. Originally, 
dealers in oils and iron were also included in the above list ; but they 
escaped by obtaining a judicial decision that these fees were re ps Now, 
licenses are SEIT only for such dangerous goods as kerosine-oil, matches, 
etc., and not for such goods as skins, etc. And the law requires that even 
the license fees levied in respect of the former category should be utilized 
only for meeting expenses connected with the inspection of the goods and 
the places in which they are stored: that is, that these fees should not be 
looked to as a source of income to the Vorporation. Nevertheless, the Cor- 
poration of Madras levies them in order to meet expenditure in connection 
with the drainage and water-supply schemes. Skins and the other articles 
enumerated above are not dangerous goods and should, therefore, be exempt 
from any license fees. If the citizens of Madras kee , re now, there is no 
doubt that, some days hence, they will be surprised by a tax upon their 
kitchen ovens; for are not ovens dangerous by reason of the fire that is 
kindled in them for cooking purposes? And in course of time, probably, 
the Corporation will come to say that it may levy a tax for the sea breeze 
inhaled by the citizens! We have not forgotten that. about two years ago, 
one of our Municipal Commissioners proposed the imposition of a poll tax. 
The license fees under consideration are indirectly disadvantageous to the 
people at large as they are directly to the disadvantage of the merchants ; 
for they will enhance the prices of the goods for the sale of which the 


licenses are required. Therefore, all the people in Madras should unitedly 
resist these fees. 


6. A leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 11th January, says that 
somewhat reliable information bas been received 

Remarks on the appointment +, the effect that Dr. Pope who has succeeded 
. —" meee’ Dr. Robertson as Civil Surgeon of Cannanore 
ils es is recommended by the Divisional officer to 
the Chairmanship of Cannanore municipality. Dr. Pope is new, not only to 
Cannanore but to the district, and the task of the Civil Surgeon is more than 
enough to engage all his time and attention. It is therefore open to serious 
doubt if he will be able to conduct the municipal administration satisfactorily. 
Dr. Robertson notwithstanding his considerable local experience was unable 
to find sufficient time to devote to municipal affairs and it is a mistake 
to suppose then that a Civil Surgeon quite new to the place can perform 
the additional duty of the Chairmanship in a satisfactory manner. If 
Mr. Karunakaren, a retired Tahsildar, has been appointed, as at first reported, 
he would have conducted the administration efficiently being able, strong- 
bodied and having full time at his disposal. If it is the object of the 
Divisional officer in recommending a doctor to the Chairmanship to provide 
against the contingency of an attack of plague from the neighbouring town 
of Tellicherry, he cannot be right. Experience has proved the advisability 
of having two persons as Chairman and Sanitary Officer in a plague-infected 
locality. It is therefore suggested that the appointment of a full-time man 
will be more conducive to the efficient administration of the municipality 


and it is hoped that the Divisional officer, the Collector and the Government 
will consider over the matter. 


7. The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the 6th J anuary, observes with much regret 


that the utter disregard of the religious sus- 
main brisket: Mubam- ceptibilities of its subjects by the British 


— Government is likely to create ill-feeli 
ill-will amongst the Indians. It is the — y ecling and. 


nts, Ta ; of every good Government to be 
tolerant in religious matters with its people, and to see that their customs, 


with. The present unrest which is being neat 
wisguid 


developed in Bengal and the Punjab is without doubt due to 
icy on the part of the British Government. It is very strange that Gov- 
ernment should draw distinction between one class of subjects and another. 


The recent order of Government regarding the closure of Muhammadan 


burial-gre has wounded anny the feelings of the loyal Muhammadans. 
The JS. further adds that the reasoning on which this order issued is 


certainly unprincipled. The existence of the burial-grounds in no way 
increases the death-rate in the surroundings as is supposed and experience 
has shown that the contaminated air from the burial-grounds does not tell 
upon the public health at all. The Muhammadan burial-ground is close to 
the Hindu crematory. Why is it that the Municipal Corporation suggests 
~ measures for the extension and expansion of the land of the Hindu crematory 
from which offensive smell and poisonous vapours arise. ne can only sup 
that Hindu influence is in the ascendant and protects them from the evils of 
tyranny on the part of the Government, which the poor and helpless but loyal 
Mussalmans suifer daily. The Shame in conclusion hopes that the Madras 
Government will take steps to remove the ill-feelings of the Muhammadans 
by vetoing the proposal to close Muhammadan burial-grounds. 


(k) General. 


8, The India, of the 4th J nee A wr a authorities are about 
ae to divide the Madura district into two parts. 
Pie! partition of the Madura What trouble is there to the rulers if the 
ped subjects are in trouble? Will there be any 
deficit in their revenue? Will there be any lack of white officers? Further, 
memorials from the subjects are like a cry in the wilderness. pn illustration 
of this fact is not far to seek. We have it in the partition of Bengal. All 
memorials and condemnatory meetings in respect of that partition were in 
vain. All the howling in the Parliament was unavailing. In spite of this 
experience, the Madura District Association has again memorialized the 
Government. Is it likely that the partition of this district will be given up 
by reason of their memorial? Not atall. It is only some vakils that have 
signed the memorial. The sanction of the public was not obtained for it. 
The public has lost all hopes in memorials. But some B.L.'s alone have 
faith still in this policy of begging. No wonder. For, how else can they 
get titles ? 


9. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 8th January, says:—The S8wvssamrraay, 


Civil, Criminal and Revenue administrations 
in our country are at present in a very unsatis- 
factory state. Justice is not dispensed with 
reference to truth, because the basis of the adiministration rests with the 
lower officials of Government. The Government places entire trust in their 
words, and does not care for the opinions of others. The people are, there- 
fore, obliged to secure their good -graces in the first instance. The lower 
officials frame their reports either according to the wishes of their superiors 
or to the influence of the parties who bribe them. It is possible to obtain 
evidence in support of their reports, even though at the sacrifice of truth. 
Further, the sides are bound by the statements made on oath. They say 
that they cannot examine the local men or their representatives, after the 
regular witnesses have been examined. Therefore, false cases have been 
increasing and falsehood prevails. Wicked men increase in number, and the 
people are obliged to befriend them through fear of them. Even good 
people turn out wicked, and sin increases in the wry? It may be said 
that this is the reason why drought and famine occur. Government is 
the cause of all this. It is, therefore, the duty of the Government to dispense 
justice properly. It is necessary to establish village panchayats everywhere 
with a view to achieve this end. If these panchayats be not organized by 
and be not subject.to the control of the Government, they will not last long. 


‘The necessity for village pan- 
chayats and their constitution. 


Madras, 
Jan. 8th, 1908, 
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every village or town a panchayat should be established for a small 
cane vf ssuple: As far as possible, respectable men should be chosen as 
members of the panchayats. They must be elected by the local people. 
They will help the impartial administration of justice, placing themselves 
between the Sovermmbeit and the = They need not be paid. They 
may be honorary. They must be irected by the Government to act con- 
scientiously and without detriment to the public interests. Falsehoods and 
unjust rae Br and decisions will become rare. The work of the courts 
will also diminish. In due course, justice, truth and virtue will prevail. 


10. The Jndustry, of the 15th December, observes :—“ It is mony 
that the Government should co-operate wit 
“The industrial development the people if industry and trade in India should 
of India.” prosper. The King and the people are related 
to each other as soul and body. q5, either of them cannot exist without the 
other. ‘he Agricultural College authorities at Pusa are producing more 
cotton than before, with the help of the British Cotton-growing Association. 
So, if the Government and the people co-operate with one another, work can 
get on successfully and uninterruptedly. Moreover, if they choose, the Indian 
Government can protect our industries from foreign competition. Some say 
protection of wade is good. And some others say that trade can be carried 
on successfully even without the intervention of the Government. There 
has hitherto been no free trad9 in our country, and it will not do even now. 
It is certain that free trade will be beneficial if all the industries ruined by the 
foreigners are revived, and if we are in a position to convert our raw products 
into finished articles here, and export them after meeting all our demands. 
But India is consigning all her raw products to foreigners and eagerly receiving 
them back again in the form of finished articles. She is giving large profits 
to foreigners.”’ 


11. The Aistnapatrika, of the 5th January, while jotting down the events 

in the administration of India by the English 
during the last year, says:-——‘‘April 18— 
Riots took place in Lahore on account of the 
confirmation, in appeal, of the sentences passed on the proprietor and editor 
of the Punjabee. ‘lhe Feringhees were greatly frightened and the Judges 
- the High Court and other high officials got their guns ready, prepared 
or war.” 

“July 25--Mr. Bhupendranath Dutt, the editor of Yugantar, was 
sentenced to one year’s rigorous Imprisonment, having been convicted of the 
offence of inciting the people to armed rebellion. Seven members of a 
respectable family in Barisal were awarded different punishments for the 
offence of having thrown foreign salt into the river.” 


12. Adverting to the Indian National Congress, the same paper observes : 

The result of the Surat Congress. Hitherto the proceedings Cs _ Congres 
ies consisted in the passing of certain resolutions 

by loyalists like Mehta and others and in the making of speeches by the rest 
on subjects suited to the occasion. The delegates used to enjoy the theatrical 
erformance of the Congress and return home at the close of it. It was only 
ast year that some patriots discovered it to be a farce. Otherwise, why 
should the Swaraj resolution be omitted in its entirety, while Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the President of the Calcutta Congress, who is unequalled in 
intellect, wisdom, skill, and experience declured that it was our ideal. Why 
should the resolutions regarding boycott and national education be steulaey 
neglected ? The Englishmen might fondle the Moderates for their geutle 
expressions and servile salutations and confer on them good-for-nothing titles 
to serve as tokens of their loyalty just as leather straps are tied round the 
necks of dogs, but it is mere madness to suppose they would ever consent to 
grant Swaraj as it obtains in the Colonies. There is only one,way for the 
ndians to gain Swaray. It is by the adoption of boycott. If the arrow of 


boycott is let off in all its force, Swaray will be at once got. In our present 
condition, nothing seems to be equal to it.” | int 


Incidents in the English 
administration of India in 1907. 
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18. The Swaraj, of the oes Writes as So a unjust 
Se os age eee institute a comparison between Sir Harve 
Feeding snsk — _ Adamson the Brest and asnake? He ithe 
our salt and ir dinners with our help, but says that our hands should be 
fettered and that an Act is needed to suppress newspapers that advise the 
people to work for their country ? There seems to be no difference between 
snakes and the Feringhees who forget the done by our countrymen and 
think of doing us evil. The complexion of the Feringhees is white and that 
of snakes d The Feringhees annoy the inoffensive Indians ‘ for food ’ 
and snakes annoy a The Feringhees utter falsehood out of self-interest 
and so, they are double-tongued. Snakes are also double-tongued. In these 
ordinary features, there seems to be no difference. The whole body of a 
Feringhee is full of poison, while a snake has it only in the head. This 
difference is enough between snakes on the one hand and the wicked 
Feringhee officials on the other, who are bent upon doing evil to the Indians. 
Is it not because our countrymen give high salaries to the Anglo-Indian 
officials, that they have grown fat and say whatever they please at random ? 
ee: yP “ibeagg 
The poison of a snake kills the person it bites, whereas the poison in the 
bodies of the ungrateful Feringhees is ‘like fetters for the eats of the 
Indians,’ ruining the progress of 33 crores of people. Therefore, oh, Aryans |! 
find out means to check the Feringhee officials behaving haughtily. The 
cause of their haughtiness is money. All the ‘ village officials’ must join 
together and check the flow of that money. Schemes should be devised for 
depriving the Government of all sources of income except the lund tax. Then 
alone the truth of the saying that ‘when money becomes short, haughtiness 
follows suit’\will be realised. Helping the Feringhees is like helping 


snakes.” 
14. The same paper writes as follows:—‘‘ The people think that it is 
“ Hoodwinking.” not possible to commend the justice of the 


British Government in deporting, without 
trial, Lala Lajpat Rai, who is a truth-speaker and good counsellor. As 
cases of mal-administration of justice in the British rule are countless, the 
English officials released Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh with a view to 

acify the anger generated in the hearts of the Indians on account of the evil 
deeds rpetrated by the English officials in India. Mr. Sterling’s case is not 
the solitary instance of English masters shooting their Indian servants to 
death as they do mad dogs. There may be many such instances. But we 
suppose this is the second instance that came to light. We think that the 
first instance is that in which the proprietor of the Punjabee was punished. 
From such actions of the English, we have to adopt a certain method. If 
we understand it and follow it, the difficulty of our brethren will pass away 
and our people can gain in strength. What is it? Itis the amelioration of 
the condition of the Panchamas. ‘The strength of our ree can be improvel 
only by improving the condition of the Panchamas. If some education were 
given them and their position in society bettered a little, that is, if they do not 
serve the English as cooks, syces and latrine-cleaners, and if, as a consequence, 
there comes a time when the English fail to find people to prepare their meals, 
-our people shall certainly attain Swaray.” 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


15. The India. of the 4th January, publishes a speech alleged to have Inu, 
? : been my by Mr. Tilak. The following Jan. sm, 1000. 
Mr, Tilak on the Congress statements are extracted from that speech:— — 
teat ‘¢ At this time.when the Government has begun 
to repress the people strongly, some have forgotten that it is necessary that 
both the parties should be united ; and hence the trouble in connection with 
the recent Congress. The Moderates hope to obtain Swaray by opposing the 
Government and at the same time seeking its help. e Government 
dislikes the Boycott and National education schemes. It has openly declared 
#0. The Bombay Moderates, therefore, wanted to please the Government 


SBwaDEsaBRAND, 
Madras, 
Jan. Sth, 1908. 


BwapssamiITeay, 
Madras, 
Jan. 9th, 1908. 


KanrnaDa 
NopieannaD!, 


Madras, 
Nov. and Dec. 1907. 


by introducing certain changes 

as to make it go back upon alre 

désiism, Boycott, National education and Swaraj. 

rallied round the Government. They have forgotten re should a 
unite together and o the atrocities of the Government. They have 
given up the idea o National advancement, : and bronght about the 
realization of the wish of. the Government that the Congress should be split 
up into parties. None but a few self-seeking individuals, perhaps, will gain 
by this circumstance.” =i / i ee 
The Dravida Dipam of Madras, of the 8th January, republishes the above 
article. 


16. 'The Swadesabhanu, of the 5th January, writes: —Our people have not 
yet. understood the advantages of boycott; but 

Boycott and the fright of the the Government in the ‘meanwhile has , 
POreERInEN. frightened lest British trade should be affected, 
and with a view to check this movement, imprisons the editors of news , 
and deports the leaders of the people. If the Government, which is bound to- 
help its subjects as much as possible, thus oppresses them, how will our 


‘country advance ? 


17. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th January, observes :—At present, the 
newspapers are engaged solely in discussing 


Our newspapers and public the responsibility for the split in the Con 


matters. : 


while there are many other subjects to which 
they may more usefully turn their attention. No thought has for some time 
past been’ bestowed upon the reforms proposed by Lord Minto and the 
recommendations of the Madras Government thereon. It is the aim of our 
enemies, the Englishmen, that we should be quarrelling among ourselves 
without attending to public matters. That is why they have been accusing 
the Extremists and asking the Moderates to separate themselves entirely from 
the former. They will still try to set up more disunion among us, and we 
are likely to be foolish enough to get entangled in their snare. Opinions do 
not appear to have been sent till now to the Government from any part of 
India regarding the proposed Advisory Councils and the reform of the 
Legislative Councils. It should be declared by all India that separate 
Advisory Councils are not required and that no good would come out of such 
Councils. It should also be shown that it is useless to to curb the- 
influence of the educated classes by appointing hypocritical Zamindars and 
title-seekers as members of the Legislative Councils, with a view to strengthen 
the hands of the Government. If necessary, let the number of the 
Muhammadan members be fixed, and let them be either nominated by the 
Government or elected by men of their own community. Representation of 
individual castes, communities and professions will only be a mockery. Now 
if it be true that two Indians have been admitted by Mr. Morley into the. 
Council of the ay gt | of State for India with a view to prove that there is 


no gap between the Indians and the highest and the most secret of State- 


institutions, and that it is as easily attainable by them as by Englishmen, 
Mr. Morley must fill up a gap in another place also: in other words, he must 
appoint two competent Indians to seats in the Council of the Governor- 
General of India, and thus infuse confidence in the minds of the people, 
inasmuch as this Council is more pdtert with regard to the administration of 
India than the Secretary of State’s Council, and is now composed.entirely of 


Englishmen. Our newspapers are not right in being indifferent about th 
weighty matters. ae 


18. In a long article on the debate on the Seditious Meetings Bilin 

the Imperial Legislative Council, the Kannada: 

Hepreasive measures. Nudigannadi for November and December, 

says that the whole debate was a waste of breath, and blames the Honourable- 

Messrs. Gokhale and Rash Behari Ghose for disowning the so-called Extremists 

simply for the purpose of gaining some concession from Government, when: 
there is really no difference in aims between the Moderates and Extremist 
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‘The presence of the non-official members in the Council serves no purpose 
whatever except to give a handle to the Government to proclaim to the world 
at large that its laws are made with the consent of its subjects, while they 
are really made in defiance of public — If they had not attended the 
meeting at which the Bill was the sole responsibility for the measure 
would have rested with the Government. The editor then goes on to 
consider the various disturbances which were said by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Sir Adamson to be the causes that necessitated the passing of 
the Act and various other repressive measures and comes to the conclusion 
that each and every one of them was occasioned by the action, either of the 
Government officers themselves or of the Muhammadans encouraged by 
Europeans and that there is no sedition in the country besides what was 
created by the Government itself. Since out of evil good comes, these 
repressive measures have opened the eyes of the Indians to their abject state, 
and the editor therefore blesses Lord Curzon whose administration was the 
cause of all this trouble, and wishes that the English Government will 
continue to oppress the people, for, such harsh measures alone will keep up 
the spirit of patriotism which has been aroused. 


19. The Kannada alae y * for November and December, publishes 
a a short account of the life of Bepin Chandra 
Bipin Condes Pal. Pal as an introduction to the hanaren delivered 
by him at Madras and at the end of the sketch the editor remarks :—It is 
quite natural that the heart of the Government should flutter when the 
ople become conscious of their rights and therefore some of the autocrats 
ae been very much alarmed by the lectures delivered by Mr. Pal, and they 
had been trying their best to catch him and put him into prison. An oppor- 
tunity soon occurred and he was sent to prison for refusing to give evidence 
in the Jugantur case on oath. This imprisonment of the best of the patriotic 
sons of India should not discourage us. His patriotism shines like the moon 
upon us. The old rishis have begun to look with pity upon the land which 
once was their field of action and the new spirit should be kept up. 


20. The Nadegannadi, of the 11th January, reports that an ascetic named 
Sedition in India Shivanandaswami was charged with sedition in 

: Nagpur and sentenced to seven years’ — 

imprisonment. His offence consisted in criticising some of the Anglo-Indian 
officers in a speech and exposing their evil doings. The fact is that the word 
“sedition” has no definite meaning with the authorities in India. It has 
become so wide and pliable a term now, that it includes criticisms of the 
actions of the Anglo-Indian officials, the attempts to obtain self-government 
(Swaraj), the encouragement of indigenous industries and all similar acts. 
In short, the recent advances in civilisation, the desire for progress, and the 
love of independence, in India, are signs which are by no means pleasing to 
the Anglo-Indian mind. It is for this reason that all persons animated with 
these ideas of progress and independence are charged with sedition and thus 
brought under the clutches of the law. 


ERRATUM. 


In the statement appended to the last report omit November shown 
against Kannada Nudigannadi. 


{Issued 18th January 1818, 
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enema 


1.—Foreien Potitics. 


Inpiaw Patnior, 1. The Indian Patriot, of the 17th January, contains the following — 
Madras, ea ~~ “Over a hundred Indian ex-soldiers in the 
_— Lord Minto's responsibility. = ‘eangvaal have informed the Colonial Secre- 
tary that they would prefer to be shot dead in the same battle fields where 

they have been under fire during the late war, if the Imperial Government 

could not save them from degradation. Men like Ghandi have been sentenced 

re): aay to imprisonment and have cheerfully come forward to undergo any sacrifice 
an}, to retain their self-respect as British subjects. The question must be once for 
Ba i all faced whether or not British Indians are to have the ordinary rights of 
aia residence, free movement, and carrying on trade in the, Transvaal, so long as it 
: happens to be part of the British Empire. If the Imperial Government is too 
eae | | weak to secure these rights to Indian immigrants let it instruct the Govern- 
ioaaee ment of India to absolutely stop all emigration to the Transvaal from India 
A and to adopt all such retaliatory measures as an independent Government 
| | may be led to adopt under the circumstances. But if it fails to do either, the 
A position of the Imperial Government will be extremely perverse. Either it 
| | has a responsibility or it has none; in the former case it must face it manfully 
at and boldly ; in the latter case, it should leave the Indian Government to 
| a et exercise its independent and unmolested discretion. There is absolutely no 
ie | justification for it to be wavering and vacillating, to connive at the atrocities 
of the colonists and to deprive the Government of India of independence of 
action, with the result of leaving British Indian immigrants to the mercy of 
heal a people who have no.conception of political, moral, or human responsibility 
| \" in them. And this attitude of ignoring the gross injustice to which Indians 


Rai are subject can no longer be maintained without creating serious troubles in 
} 7 the Transvaal and in this country. : 


ee, “Tt may perhaps be asked in what way troubles are likely to crop up if 
i aH the colonists persist in their determinate attitude and if the Imperial Govern- 
| a ment continues to ignore the claims of Indians. The Indian immigrants, it 
ae may be urged, will have to yield after all, while in India, the people are 

H ne | incapable of righting their own wrongs. We do not deny that there is 
1) Ghee : unfortunately some force in this observation. But its fatal defect is that it 
7 ates proceeds too much on the merit of past experience alone while it totally 
+ | ae neglects new forces that have come to stay in the country. We do acknow- 
| ae a | ledge that there has been all along too great a tendency on the part of 
Indians to protest and to submit to injustice under the impression that it was 
inevitable. But now, this sentiment is fast passing away. Instead, we find 
in its place a desire not to quail from suffering to make their protests effective. 
The attitude of the T'ransvaal colonists we may understand and may even 
| be prepared to forgive; but the attitude of the Imperial Government we 
| aid ‘an neither understand nor forgive. The disconteutin India is bound to 
4 | Page ie become too bitter to be ignored, and if it should unfortunately be ignored, 
: | it wall bring on in its train evils which we would rather not dilate upon 
e been preaching a complete cessation of all 

vernment and who have gone the length of 
lotic movement of over twenty years’ growth 
indefensible attitude of the Imperial Govern- 
deal of discontent of the right sort and for very 
overnment will have to admit. That there is a 
the wrong kind most people ought to be aware 
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| here. ‘Tho Extremists who hay 
hd : association with an alien Gove 
\ ny) | wrecking a national and patr 
Al will not fail to profit by the 
iN : ment. ‘That there is a good 
a Y : reasonable causes even the G 
t. good deal of impatience of 
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of. If the Government under these conditions fails to pursue a bold and 
straightforward policy, it is not at all improbable that the discontent in 
India will lead to bitter discord. 

cs The whole question is, should the Government wait till then to right 
what is admitted on all hands as a gross wrong? Nothing will be a more 
unfortunate blunder than to permit the situation to assume such serious 
proportions. The Government of Lord Minto has a grave responsibility in 
this matter. His Excellency may not be able to persuade the colonists to 
make their regulations less obnoxious. But he is bound, in view of the 
despair that is coming over the people of India, to fight fur independence 
for his Government in dealing with the situation. We will have no cause 
to complain if we are permitted to retaliate as an independent Government 
will feel it incumbent on itself to do to preserve its self-respect and political 
integrity. This is the least that will satisfy Indians, if the colonists of 
Transvaal cannot be led to take a more intelligent view of their responsi- 
bilities as British citizens. Much therefore of the future events in India in 
connection with the Transvaal affair will depend on Lord Minto’s courage 
and honesty. If he employs these qualities for the prestige of the Govern- 


ment over which he presides, he will be able to deserve the loyal attachment 
of Indians to the British overlordship of the Indian Empire; but if he fails 
to employ them for the good of India and England, he will be betraying the 
interests of his countrymen in the East for the consequences of which he will 
have to be held responsible by the future historian.” 
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Madras, 
Jan. 16th, 1908. 


BaTvaAvABTaMANI, 
Pasumalai, 
Jan. 15th, 1908. 


SwADESaMITRAR, 
Madras, 
Jan. 10th, 1908. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


II.--Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


9 The Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the 15th January, writes that the news of 


ss the appointment of Mr. Karamat Husain, a 
Mr. Karamat Husains ap- distinguished member of the Bar.of the United 
me Judge of 


pointment as a 
the Allahabad High Court. 


Provinces, to the bench of the Allahabad High 
Court, is hailed with joy by the Muhammadan 
community in India, and that the community thanks Lord Minto for the 
selection. The Mukhbir in conclusion hopes that Mr. Karamat Husain will 
do justice to the appointment. 


The Jaridah-e-Rozgar, of the 11th January, also records the above — 
ment and remarks that the High:Courts of Madras, Bombay and the Punjab 
now remain unrepresented by a Muhammadan and hopes that these courts 


will be represented as occasion arises, after which the Muhammadans will 
have no grievance, : 


(d) Education. 


3. The Satyavartamdni, of the 15th ag at f remarks as follows in 
English :—‘‘ Mr. Welinkar, who is the Superin- 
tendent of Bombay schools, receutly read an 


important paper in London upon the education 
which is being imparted to the students of this land ; and he truly maintained 


that it is not an unmixed blessing. The principal charge which he brings 
against it is that it produces ‘men of scanty, ill-digested information, 
strongly prejudiced against British rule.’ Recent events tend to bear out this 
contention. The graduates and the students of Indian Universities have 
thus far been conspicuous in this bitter campaign against the State. 

‘‘ He maintains that this spirit is largely owing to the present method of 
cramming and of not bringing each individual into present touch with the 
teaching staff. There is certainly too much of the impersonal about the 
present method; and we would be glad to see every student brought into 


An Indian critic of the educa- 
tional system of India. 


closer touch with their instructors ; and that there thus be restored more of 


that ideal relationship which India has so long exalted and enforced between 
the Seesha and his ‘ Guru ’—the disciple and his master.” 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


4. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 10th J anuary, observes : 


A ER ee —The District Board of Madura resolved that 
ie oa Board a railway line between Ammayandyakamir 

and Kuravanuthu should be opened and that a 
railway-cess of three pies in the rupee should be imposed on agriculturists, 
as in the Tanjore district. The Board also aaa to ask Government to 
grant a loan of 60 or 70 lakhs of rupees to defray the expenses of laying the 
line, and proposed to repay the loan from the railway receipts and the 
railway-cess. The cess was imposed for one year and about a lakh of 
rupees was collected. Is it only the agriculturists that are benefited by the 
opening of the railway? Are not voile and merchants benefited thereby ? 
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t, 4 he : Py re - more. profited than the agriculturists. Now the Govern- 
aving ordered that the loan canrot te granted just at present, the 
, the ccss should continue to be levicd. But it has 


been resolyed to continue to levy the cess and it is being collected. The 
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object of daing 80 is not apparent. It necd not be said that if the railway 
is to be | 


ened after the — required for the same is realized from the 
cess, it will not be possible for a long time. If the cess be levied after the 
laying of the railway is comm » it will be a satisfaction to those who 
pay the cess. Tt is time enough that the Hon’ble Mr. K. R. Guruswami 
Aiyar moves in the ensuing meeting of the Legislative Council that the 
collection of the cess be deferred till the Government sanctions the loan for 
5. An article in the Manorama, of the 17th January, referring to the 
" | | = rumour that I'r. Pope, the Civil Surgeon of 
‘he Cannenore Munici Cannanore, has been recommended by the 
Chairman. Divisional officer to the Chairmanship of the 
Cannanore Municipality, says that as Dr. Pepe is new to the district and 
ignorant of the Malayalam language and that as he, in addition to his 
ordinary duties, is in charge of the jail also, it is doubtful if he will be able 
to discharge satisfactorily the municipal duties as well. There was a general 
complaint in Dr. Robertson’s time that he had no spare time to devote to 
municipal affairs and was merely a signing machine. The article, after 
dwelling at some length on the subject, says that there arc at present more 
than one pensioned native officer available, who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the people and the country and if instead of appointing one of them, 
an outsider is appointed as Chairman, it will be better to do away with the 
local self-Government altogether. ‘The article requests tne Collector and the 
Madras Government to pay their attention to the matter. 


(k) General. 


’, The Swadesamitran, of the 10th Junuary, observes :—It is within the 

a _. experience of all that, owing to high prices of 
The sufferings of low-paid 4)) the foodstuffs, it has, for sume time past, 
Government Gia been difficult for people to live in comfort. 
The clerks and other low-paid officials in the service of the Government also 
share this difficulty. Though the Government has been petitioned several 
times to increase the pay of these officials, still it has not been gracious 
enough to grant the prayer. Now, it has proposed to provide relief in only 
two districts, viz., Kistna and Vizagapatam. The Government has ordered 
an increase of allowance hot exceeding one rupec to officials drawing u pay 
of less than Rs. 15, as well as to those drawing less than Rs. 25 who have 
to maintain a horse. On what ground does the Government think that it is 
only in these districts that the prices are high and the people are suffering ? 
Generally the prices of all articles are high. Besides, the — of the 
foodstuffs, there is no doubt that house-rent and other items of expenditure 
also have risen. In many places labour has become dear. How can a 
man who earns Rs. 16 a month or As. 8 per diem lead a civilized life? 
The Government is not unaware of this difficulty. The Englishmen think 


that the Indians would live even on mere water. No doubt people in. 


cold climates require nutritious food, while people in hot countries do not. 
Nevertheless, how can the Indians without sufficient food be physically strong 
and do work? ‘The action of the Government is unsympathetic. This is 
one of those instances which show that the Government does not evince the 
same interest towards the Indians as it docs towards the Englishmen and 
the Eurasians. Great fuss is made if the pay of the English officials be 
considered inadequate. Fifteen years ago, when there was a fall in the 
price of silver, the English officials and merchants raised a cry that 
there was loss in the exchange; andthe Government legislated granting a 
‘compensation allowance ” to the English officials in addition to their pay. 


Manonama, 
Jan. 17th, 1008. 


SwWADESAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Jan. 10th, 1968, 
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Anp&naxreant, 
Rajahmundry, 
Jan. 10th, 1908. 


KIeTNAPATRIKA, 
Masulipatam, 
Jan, 12th, 1908. 


BuAVvANt, 
Nellore, 
Jan. 17th, 1908. 


34 gas AO 
he sufferings of persons in receipt of thousands of: rupees’ 
ae be abravablc, Won will those in receipt- of eight or r 
The salaries of ve ya Indians 5 necessarily be increased ; 
overnment will be acting unjustly. ET oe 
a “s correspondent of the same paper, of the 16th January, wri 
same subject as follows : - Our Government has made strict rules that its ser- 
vants should be upright and honest. | But it is doubtful if it has enquired 
whether their pay is sufficient to maintain a family. A man’s parents and 
children ordinarily depend upon him for livelihood. Let us suppose that he 
abandons his parents. How can he be without a wile to give eso nieals ? 
li it be asked why should a black have a wife, let him not have her 80. As 
there will be no time for him to cook his own meals, he will be forced to have 
his food in a boarding house where he will be charged Rs. 9-6-0 per mensem 
for two meals a day at the rate of two annas and a halfa meal. Including 
clothing, shaving and laundry charges, his monthly expenses will come u 
to ten rupees. It may be asked how these servants get on at — It ‘is 
well known to European and Indian officials as well as the public as to, how 
they get on. When, in their official capacity, they are able to do good or 
evil, they take gratification from the parties concerned; and on other occa- 
sions they cringe for pittances like beggars. - The servants ander merchants 
fare better on account of the presents given to them by their masters on 
festive days. Government service is sought for the sake of its stability, of 
the regard it commands with the ordinary people, of the gh preg which 
it offers to take bribes and of the prospect of pension in old age which it 
presents. Our Government gets a separate income from each department ; 
and the expenses connected with it are met by this income, and not one pie 
is taken out of the treasury. The whole work is done by the lower officials, 
and superior officers get more pay. Therefore honest men have begun to 
dislike the lower rades in the service. If the Guvernment continues to be 
unsympathetic and does not raise the pay of the low-paid officials, there is no 
doubt that there will not be so many courting the service as there have been 
till now. 


7. Referring to the split in the Indian National Congress, the Andhra- 
a! Don't despair.” “287, of the 10th January, writes as follows :— 
Be boki! Don't despair.” = On considering the struggle that took place 
between the Moderates and the Nationalists, Diwan Bahadur Govindaraghava 
Aiyar appears to be at a loss to know how we could be fit for self-Government, 
We are sure to be ruined if we, on account of these petty disturbances, keep 
quiet renouncing all our enthusiasm. We have no reason to be sorry. The 
ndian National Congress is ready to throw off its old body and take a new 
birth. The Diwan Bahadur’s or anybody’s surmise that we are not fit for 
self-Government simply betrays his foolishness.” 


8, Adverting to the recent disturbances in the Indian National Congress, 
dead ie the Kistnapatrika, of the 12th J anuary, 

bees observes: —‘ Such disturbances do happen in 

all living associations. It is not possible to avert them. Absence of strife 
indicates death. It is unjust to regard the party that has given birth to the 
Congress as traitors to the country. It is foolish to suppress their enthusiasm. 
It is dangerous to the country to force their severance from society. ‘The 
collapse of the Congress is due to the imprudence of autocratic leaders. It 
is extremely necessary that the leaders should, under any troublous circum- 
stances whatever, proceed with moderation, patience and caution. Just as 
during the Mahabharata war a shower of arrows fell on Bhishma, so during 
the Congress war all the poison of the Moderate and Feringhee newspapers 
was spouted at Bal Gangadhar Tilak, one. of the most renowned Bove : 


J. Adverting to the forthcoming visit of His Excellency the Governor 
to Nellore, the Bhavani, of the 17th January, 


His Excellency the Governor's 


-: observes :-—“‘ It is not for being entertained at 
bi to Nellore. | dinners that His Excellency sav @ visit, nor 
is it for conferring honours on those that do not deserve them. But it is to 


ty. A disies operates 
observe the ‘vow of silence, as ‘holy sages. Those who aro Government 
servants will ‘not even cast their glance on us. “Therefore assemble all of 
together and present ® humble ‘memorial setting forth our local grieva 
to His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley through our benevolent Collector.” 


you 
nces 


111.— Lecis ation: 


10. The Madeyannadi, of = 18th : a observes that the law relating % ApOAENADE, 
< Gigaset), to weights and measures is rendered quite j.. 18" 

et, me, woen ineffective in the absence of Inspectors ts sce sea a 
that the regulation is strictly obeyed every- 
where by the traders. Ignorant ryots and other illiterate people are thus 
easily swindled by the retail dealers. These shopkeepers general y have two 
measures, one larger and the other smaller than the standard measure > while 
purchasing they use the former and while saling, the latter. Hence the 


necessity for —s ing Inspectors to see that only standard weights and 
measures are everywhere. ; , 


1V.—Native Srares. 


11. The Nadegaunadi, of the 18th January, complains that whilst the Mapesansane, 

The indolence of Government authorities mi gyre BO VeTY. prompt In Jan, 16th, 1908, 
oficiele in Metis <. = 04 granting pensions in the case of uropeuns 
who draw large salaries, they) are persistently 
dilatory in the case of low-paid servants of Government who have retired 
from service. Asan instance in point, the Shekdar of Bailhally in Hassan 
district retired four years ago and his pension is yet to be sanctioned. Peti- 
tions and memorials have been of no avail. There are hundreds of similar 
other instances where persons entitled to a pension, barely sufficient for their 
subsistence, after’a long service, are reduced to great straits owing to the 
sloth and ‘neglect of the authorities. Unless these indolent servants of 
Government are ‘punished, the;grievance of these retired servants will ever 

remain unredresst | 


12. As an instance of the curious methods of the Mysore ip 
Some curious methods of the _— named ‘ oe Et hen tere 
at ate se 07 ied fora place in the Mysore Medical 
service. Though the usual procedure wvald be cither to provide her with a 
place, if possible, or to reject her apphcation, the Mysore Government in this 
case has asked her.to state the minmiasuns yoo bcd willing toaccept. This 
method of fixing salaries, irrespective of grades of pay, is simply 
ludicrous, because the Government, theugh willing to secure her services, 
cannot be prepared to grant her any salary that she may demand. It is this 
behaviour of our authorities that takes away all incentive to efficient work, 
and sometimes these outsiders enter into the service and afterwards even 
refuse to do their legitimate duty sometimes, as the lady doctor of Hassan 
district refused togo on plague duty the other day. It is therefore desired to 
draw the attention of the Diwan to these silly methods of procedure. | 


13. The Suryodaya Prakastka, of the 18th January, im’ a leading article Svsronsie Tiaxasmay 
The Diwan’s autocracy observes :—The majority of people, including Jan. 18th, 1908. 
si Bilal ourselves, have been entertaining quite an 
erroneous opinion of the Diwan'Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao’s nature. He was, 
till now, taken to be a complete autocrat in the State. Ina recent interview 
with him, we ‘had occasion ‘to have some insight into his nature, and this led 
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‘us to change our opinion of him. He is, in fact, a kind, conscientious and 
liberal minded ts But unfortunately, he is too credulous and readily 
lends ear to the misrepresentations of the official underlings. It is his lack o 
discriminative capacity that has brought his fair name into disrepute. His 
steadiness of purpose 18 marvellous, but being misdirected he invariably errs. 
Hence, to correct his want of discrimination, we feel bound, in the interests 
of the general public, to bring to his notice all the shortcomings in his 
administration. | 


VI.—MISCcCELLANFOUS. 


14. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th January, writes :— Famine has been 
; in existence in one part or other of India year 
he state of famine in the gftoy year, and the people are struggling for 
country. . food. However, the Government never fails 
to assert at the Budget time that the country has been growing prosperous 
year after year and that the people are never in want. The same thing is 
said not only by the Viceroy in his Council, but also by the Secretary of 
State for India inthe Parliament. In fact three-fourths of the —_ of this 
land do not get a second meal daily. From the Viceroy’s telegram of the 
6th instant to the Secretary of State, it is evident that famine is prevalent 
now in all parts of India and that the people are miserable, that the able- 
bodied are employed on famine relief works and that the disabled are main- 
tained in relie camps. While matters stand thus, in the Budget meetings 
of the Indian Legislative Councils and the Parliament, the existence of 
famine is scarcely acknowledged, or it is declared that signs of dire famine 
are not seen anywhere. ‘The reason for this is that the officials have 
resolved to maintain that India has been growing prosperous day by day. 
This has become the burden of their song. 
The Bhulokananban, of the 15th January, republishes the above article. 
15. The Swadesamitran, of the 138th January, commenting on the con- 
The Indians in South Africa.  Wiction of, and the sentence passed on, the 
: Indians in the ‘Transvaal for not complying 
with the provisions of the Asiatic Registration Act, observes :—It is our mis- 
fortune that Lord Elgin is the Colonial Secretary just at present. Though he 
was Governor-General of India for five years, he has neither sympathy for 
the Indians nor boldness in administrative matters. He cares only for the 
ae atelgg of the white colonists and cannot see his way to help the suffering 
ndians. Be he what he may, the rulers will pay heed to our grievances only 
when there is manliness and union among the thirty crores of people who 
inhabit India. Though England gains all her prosperity through these thirty 
crores, her Ministers care not even a straw for them. Alas! What a pity 
it is that we are unable to render any help to our brethren who are smarting 
under the tyranny of foreigners and who have no course open but to give 
up their lives. Is there any nation in the world more unfortunate than 
ourselves? If these very Transvaal whites be given by the Japanese or the 
Chinese one-hundredth part of the trouble which our Indians in the Transvaal 
now suffer, the British Ministers would declare war at once, unmindful of the 
trouble or the expenditure. Because we are Indians, the British Ministers 
treat us like mosquitoes. Will the dhobie feel for the back of the ass 
bending under its load ? 
The same paper, of the 15th January, writes on the above subject :— 
Not bearing the atrocities perpetrated in the Transvaal, about 15,000 Indians 
met at Durban, the chief town in Natal, and passed resolutions evincing their 
sorrow and indignation. They resolved that the faith in the British rule 
would diminish in South Africa and in India on account of tbe atrocities 
committed in the Transvaal, and that they should stand and offer their 
resistance whatever might happen. They sent tele to Lord Elgin and 


Lord Minto. They wired to Bombay asking that the whole of India should 


condemn the injustice. What if it be condemned ? 
meetings and petitions, t Who cares for the 


hough held and sent from every village? In reply 
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to the telegram sent by our men from Surat, Lord Minto has said that he 
was unable to do anything and that the. telegram had been forwarded to the 
Emperor’s Minister.’ Neither Lord Minto nor Lord Elgin will check the 
South African whites, through their s mpathy for the Indians in South Africa 
or through feelings of justice. ‘The Ministers will not move even their little 
finger unless they apprehend serious rioting in India on account of the 
atrocities committed m South Africa. There is nothing that we can do to 
create such apprehension. But we ay 3 do one thing. We can go to every 
place in India where an emigration depot is established and prevent our 
people from emigrating. We should a so preach to the labouring classes 
that our men in the colonies are suffering great tyranny under the demoniac 
whites, that nobody should emigrate to South Africa or even to Ceylon, 
Singapore, Mauritius, Jamaica or any other colony, and that they are being 
du and taken away to foreign lands. Can we not doeventhis? In the 
city of Madras alone, there are many depots with boards hung in front. 
Can we not see that no Indian steps into any of these depots ? 


The same paper, of the 18th January, says:—If Lord Minto strongl 
represents to the British Ministers that the injustices perpetrated in Sout 
Africa not only cause great gp me? and loss to the Indians there, but are 
likely to cause a diminution of the faith and trust which the British rule has 
been commanding here in India, the eyes of those Ministers will, perchance, 
be opened. As matters stand at present, the reason why the British Ministers 
bestow no thought on the subject of the miseries undergone by the Indians is 
race prejudice. When the Indians in Natal petitioned His Majesty’s Prime 
Minister, Sir Campbell Bannerman, to annul certain laws passed in Natal 
which were disadvantageous to them, he informed them in reply that he could 
not interfere and that the white Government of Natal bore the entire respon- 
sibility for the peace and order of that land. We do not at all agree with 
the Prime Minister. His statement is only a pretence and not true. If, for 
one single day, the British Ministers withdraw from Natal the troops which 
are stationed there at the cost of Great Britain, the original black people 
will very easily swallow these whites; or France, Germany or any other 
competitor of England will at once take possession of Natal. These observa- 
tions are applicable to the Transvaal as well. Shall we keep quiet with 
a feeling of our disability to relieve our people from the atrocities committed 
by the white barbarians of the colonies? Or shall we try any method that 
is possible and thus open the eyes of the British Ministers? We again 
recommend that all possible.:means may be adopted to prevent the emigration 
of our people to foreign lands. 


The India, of the 18th January, remarks :—It seems likely that in a 
short time all the Indians in the Transvaal will be subjected to unbearable 
acts of tyranny at the hands of the white colonists and be driven out of the 
land. ‘The British Government has done nothing to remove the grievances 
of the Indians. When the British went to war with the former rulers of the 
Transvaal, the reason which was assigned for the war was that Kruger and 
his men had very greatly ill-treated the Indians. The Indians rendered 
very substantial assistance to the British in conquering the Transvaal. What 
is now the condition of these Indians who laboured so much on behalf of 
England ? Lots of them are sent to jail or banished the country, in order 
that the Transvaal may be converted into an exclusive whiteman’s land. 


16. The India, of the 18th sage Y ~— = apse a vonent 3 a 
. “ speech said to have been made recent 

rite Present condition of the FIs Tainat Rai in Calcutta. The ro 

: assage occurs in this report:—Our present 
condition is very degraded. fn political matters we are ignominious slaves. 
If we go out of India to foreign lands, the disgrace which we suffer as an 
enslaved race is intolerable to us. . If we desire to emerge from this bondage 
and to obtain political privileges, we must labour again for it with strength 
and firmness of mind. 


Tus Inpm, 
Madrae, 
Jan. 18th, 1908. 
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‘of the . bserves that nearly a crore of 
Mapseagnass, 17. The Nadegannadi, of the 18th January, 0 gsoremtarr dee 
Jan. 19%, 1908. "The Queen Victoria Memorfil THPORS TS raised ‘by “subecrs oe oa pa 
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classes of le, including 

— erect & nd Memorial Hall to perpetuate the 
memory of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. Engineers were brought down 
from on and nearly 10 lakhs of rupees were spent. upon their salaries 
and during all this time these Engineers were engaged in @ controversy as 
to what material was best suited for the building. If is unfortunate that the 
hard-earned money wrung out from even the poorest ryots is thus lavishly 


wasted. 
18, ‘I'he same paper observes :—It is said that the British hold sway over 
a large dominion on account of their just and 
impartial rule. But a moment’s reflection wil! 
show that these Doe tos are always confined 
within their own sphere and are never observed in their dealings with other 
peoples. Though India is a part of the British Empire, still the Indians are 
regarded only asa subject race, not entitled to the full privileges of self- 
government. Whilst an Englishman in India is entitled to special privileges, 
hee | a native of the land holding a high and responsible position cannot draw the 
eit same pay as a European in the same position. Whether it be on Railways, or 
} in ran or in the law courts, European influence predominates to the eutire 
| prejudice of the Indians. Hence it is that the British rule is far from being 
f popular in India. In England, ‘Lord Curzon and his friends are eloquent 
| | over the efficiency of the British rule in the Empire, and are thinking of 
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The administrative policy of 
our rulers. 


‘1 extending British dominion still further. Their insatiable thirst for dominion 
| | will perhaps never be quenched. More recent events, however, show that 
} | | justice has fled from their Empire. ‘The Transvaal Government is trying to 

ei\eat } oust thousands of Hindus and Muhammadans from its territories. Anti-Asiatic 
"ae | Regulations have been passed and both the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
are persecuted in various ways, though they never have been guilty of 
anything which may amount to an offence. The Transvaal Indians repeatedly 
rotested against these regulations, and appealed to the Home Government 
for redress. But the Home Government, curiously enough, has failed to 
discriminate between what is just and unjust, and seems to favour the view 
Bika : of the Colonial Government, with the result that many of the most respectable 
| Hindus and Muhammadans are arrested and put in prison. In the face of 
such iniquitous measures, we are asked to keep confidence in British justice ! 
If the subject races had all belonged to one religion or one community, these 
bi iniquities would surely not have existed. It is intended to oust all the 
| Indians from the South African Colonies, while at the same time, India must 
La , be freely open to the exploitation of these very colonists. Such infamovs 
iy f legislation is alone sufficient to disclose the true nature of l‘uropean domina- 
PP idee] tion. Ifthe mighty resources of the empire had been coupled with a policy 
te et of equity and justice, the British rule would have been far more popular. 
te But unfortunately, cruelty and oppression form at present its chief character- 
istics. It is essentially this that has led to great distrust in our rulers. It 
is hoped that the more far seeing statesmen of the empire will urge the 
necessity for a just and impartial treatment of all classes of His Majesty’s 
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subject. 
. eee, 19. A leader in the Manorama, of the 17th January, condemns strongly 
The Indians in Transvaal. the treatment accorded by thé Transvaal 


Government to the Indians residing therein, 
but notices with pleasure that Lord Ampthill, the late Governor of Madras 
one of those few statesmen who have the welfare of the Indians at heart, has 
taken the lead in protesting against the action of the Transvaal Government. . 
As this is a matter which concerns the Indian nation, the paper exhorts the 
people of Malabar to convene public meetings and request the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State to interfere in the matter and redress the- 
grievances of their countrymen in South Africa. 
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1.—ForeIcn Pot.itics. 


BasiLEKnA, 1. I'he Sasilekha, of the 21st January, observes Ndiaye. the Indian 
Jan, Mist, 1908 ae eople also are the subjects of His Majesty 

aos" The Tndians in the Transvaal. ~~ King Edward, they are prohibited from mixing 
and living with the white people in His ajesty’s dominions. It is 
certainly the duty of the Indians to help in the maintenance of the British 
Empire. Further, it is also necessary that they should go to Natal and 
other countries whenever laborers are required there. But, from what has 
happened now, it does not seem to be the duty of the English Govern- 
ment to protect its Indian subjects. Nothing can be more unjust. At last, 
the Transvaal authorities have inflicted severe punishments and heavy fines 
on the Indians who would not obey their unjust laws, and put them in prison, 
as if they |were so many robbers and wizards. When the English Govern- 
ment went to war against the Boers, the latter’s ill-treatment of the Indians 
was alleged as one of the causes of the war. But now, when the Transvaal 
is under the rule of the English Government, it is very strange that the 
(Jovernment should not care to protect the Indians who settled there. We 
ourselves have therefore to work for our protection. The Indians must all 
join together, boycott the English Colonies in every way and make great 
efforts to wreak our vengeance on them by subjecting them to the heaviest 
loss possible. 


The Nadegannadi, of the 25th January, observes :—The Transvaal Colonists 
are committing the most horrid atrocities against our countrymen there. Some 
one hundred and sixteen sepoys, who had done meritorious service to the 
British in the late war, have, it is said, consequently sent a memorial to the 
Home Government in the following words : —“ If His Majesty’s Government 
is too weak to save us from degradation, we are prepared to be ‘shot dead in 
the very battle field in which we fought for its cause.” It is unfortunate 
that our present-day statesmen are wholly absorbed in party politics and 
think little of the miseries of the Indians. We are being more and more 
impressed with the fact that the British sense of justice is hy no means to be 
admired or imitated. Even the ordinary rights of British citizenship are 
refused to us. If any one makes bold to remind our rulers of their former 

pledge that all classes of subjects will have a just and impartial treatment, 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour, he is charged with sedition and put in 


prison. With this attitude of the Government keep up the loyalty of the 
Indians ? : 
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Referring to the same subject the Satyadeepika, of the 24th January, 
observes that it was urged in many of the protest meetings in England and 
elsewhere that at least the clause relating to the registration of resident 
immigrants may be repealed. But this is not an easy matter. His Majesty, 
while giving the Colonists the right of self-Government, could not have reserved 


the right of legislating for them. But, properly speaking. the right of 
legislation should rest with the central ae of the it Else, will not 


Colonial legislation be sometimes prejudicial to the interests of the empire at 
large? The Transvaal legislation in respect of Asiatics is an instance in 
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is theretore a question which affects the constitution of the whole 
empire. It therefore remains to be seen how the British statesmen are going 
to meet the si boahae | 
A leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 25th January, referring to the 
treatment accorded to the Indians and their Asiatic brethren: by the white 
men in Transvaal, is surprised to see that neither the British Parliament nor 
the Government of India have taken any measures to redress their grievances. 
It is merely owing to the difference in colour that the Colonial Government 
have such laws. It is quite unjustifiable and unfair that while the 
subjects of other European powers can freely go and settle in the Colonies 
under the protection of the British Sovereign, the Indians who are the subjects 
of the same Sovereign are not ullowed to do so, without being subjected to 
various restrictions and indignities. Instances are not wanting which clearly 
show that the British Government will not sit quiet if any other power were 
to adopt measures to curtail the rights and liberties of the people of England. 
Consequently it is to be presumed that their indifference in this matter is due 
to the difference in colour of the Indians. Any further apathy on the part of 
the Government of India towards the oppression and injury suffered by their 
subjects will surely jeopardize the confidence of the Indian subjects in them. 
There is no doubt, that if the Government of India were to work earnestly in 
the matter, justice will be done to the Indians. 


The Manorama, of the 18th January, and the Sujanavinodini, of the 22nd 
January, condemn the action of the Transvaal Government and request the 
Government of India to interfere in the matter. 


The Mukhbir-2-Dakhan, of the 22nd January, in commenting on the 
present state of the Indians in the Transvaal regrets that all the difficulties 
are due to self-interested and vicious white people who want either to make 
the Indians their slaves or to expel them. The only fault of the Indians is 
that they do not wish tocomply with the provisions of the Registration Act 
recently passed. ‘They have submitted their grievances to the Lucal as well 
as to the Imperial Governments, but alas! no one has paid any attention to 
them. ‘The paper adds that the Imperial Government ought to interfere in 
this case, otherwise it will fall in the estimation of the people of India, who 
will begin to think that the Imperial Government is partial and is not averse 
to seeing the Indians in the Transvaal oppressed. 


2. The Jaridah-1-Rozgar, of the 18th J memney has an extract from the Tes Jaarpau-rRosoan, 
. Crescent of Liverpool for November 1907, of Jan. isth, 1908. 

_ The seueeh epee ot Slate Ss the following is an excerpt :— The 

occurrences of the past few years in India 
repicture to us the Indian Mutiny and give rise to the fear that if the 
disturbance is not summarily dealt with the rulers and the ruled will be face 
to face with calamity. The principles of Government of the present day 
arc jar better than those observed previous to the Mutiny. Whatever may be 
the opinion of individuals may be supposed to know the fact remains that the 
people of India are not capable of self-Government. The present state of 
affairs is due to indifference and misunderstanding on the part of the 
authorities who are asleep. They should acknowledge past errors and try to 
allay the restlessness which is due to the Press Act; the Official Secrets Act, 
by Lord Curzon. His defamatory remarks at the Dehli Darbar against the 
chieis and rulers of India, his attack on the morals of the Hindus at the 
Convocation of the Calcutta University, the appointment of young white men 
as Magistrates, the gulf that exists between the natives and the English, the 


copredasag of the people of India in the Transvaal and the partition of 
éngal,” 


According~to the article, the remedy lies in the following :—‘‘ The 
separation of judicial from the executive functions, the grant of freedom to 
the Press, the repeal of the Official Secrets Act, the reorganisation of the 
Police Department, saving the Indian peasants from oppression of the white 
planters and the reduction of taxes.” : 


42 
I].—Homs ApmonvusrraTion. 


(a) Police. 
R following is the substance of a contribution to the Dravid. 
OM Nedra thie a the : Dipam, of the 22nd January :—It is understood 
eo ey ee The Police in India. that crime is more in England than in India. 


Therefore, the Police in India need not have been invested with 80 much 
authority as it exercises now. From the poorest to the richest man in this 
land all bitterly feel the power of the Police. In England, the Police exists 
for the protection of the people; whereas in India, it exists for the protection 
of the officials. ‘The rulers of this country are foreigners; and they cannot 
easily free themselves from the suspicion that the people are hostile to them 
and may at any time rise against them, and it is in order to safeguard their 


own interests, we are forced to think, that the Police has been organized and 
given boundless powers. 
: (b) Courts. 
SwApsesMITRaN, 4. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th January, says:—Our readers may 
gy hanged without 20t have forgotten the case of Udai Patni who 
a to be hanged without as hanged two years by Sir B. Fuller’s 
— (Jovernment, in spite of the fact that he had 


petitioned the Viceroy for mercy, and before the order of the Viceroy on his 
petition was communicated to that Government. Another such sensational 
case has happened recently. An inhabitant of Muzaffarpur was charged with 
murder; and wheu he was tried before the District Judge, all the jury were 
of opinion that he was not guilty. Yet the Judge sentenced him to be 
hanged. An appeal was preferred to the High Court against this sentence. 
In the High Court, the appellant’s vakil was frequently interrupted, and the 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer was asked to uphold the sentence The latter 
said that he could not do so, as he thought that the sentence had not good 
grounds. But the Judges before whom the trial proceeded dismissed the 
appeal and confirmed the sentence passed by the lower court. This has 
caused great astonishment and indignation. The popular belief that justice 
could be had in the High Court, even if it failed elsewhere, has been much 
shaken by the conduct of the High Court Judges in the present case. 


The Jindu Nesan, of the same date, also expresses strong disapproval of 
the conduct of the High Court Judges ; and the Jndia, of the 25th January, 
reproduces the article in the Swadesamitran. 


(d) Education. 


Tux Hixpv Nasa, 5. The Hindu Nesan, of the 16th January, observes:—One of the 
Madres, | 

Jan, 16th 1908. various defects in our educational system is 

the frequency of examinations, which extend 

from the earliest to the latest periods of a man’s educational course, and which, 

therefore, undermines the health of our young people, as they involve a large 

’ expenditure of money. The rule which gives the greatest difficulty is that 

which requires that, in order to pass an examination, the candidate must pass 

in each of the subjects prescribed for it in the same year. Ifa young man 

is proficient in all subjects except one, his fate is doomed: he cannot go up 

to a higher standard, he cannot pass the examination, his proficiency in the 

other subjects is useless to secure him any employment. There is no man 

who will not be useful in some way; but, according to the rule under 

consideration, a boy who is very well up in mathematics, but poor in history, 

for example, is made to appear for the Matriculation examination year after 

year, and fails in history, thus never being admitted to the F.A. studies ; in 

the end his very life becomeg,a useless burden. The hardship of this rule 

must be mitigated by amending it. Also, the difficulty of studing every 

subject in the English language must be obviated by preparing suitable text- 

books in the vernaculars and prescribing them in the schools. All this can 

be done only in national educational institutions. 


‘The system of examinations. 
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Referring to the Government order on Village educational 
¥ ee Sa dated the 6th November 1907. the Lesabhimani, 
ilage etaemsem of the 22nd January, writes in English :—“ It 
is regrettable that such an order has been passed by our Government in view 
of the scope of the enquiry by the Royal Commission on Decentralization 
angeoy por og about constituting village panchayats and bodies. How 
else are th in villages to be made to feel their responsibility in the 
matter of vi education, village sanitation and such matters, and how are 
they to be educated in the administration of their village concerns, if not by 
the institution of such bodies or committees? It is certainly against the 
avowed policy of Government to thus keep the villagers under perpetual 
Government tutilage. Is it not within the power of Government to devise 
means to prevent the dreaded friction and dispute? We are, however, 
thankful to the Government for pointing out that the law already provides 
for the constitution of local educational committees under the authority of 
Local Boards and Municipalities who may appoint sub-committees, associatin 
with them other inhabitants of the local area fer superintending educationa 
institutions under their control; and we trust that, now at any rate, the 
District Boards and Municipalities will profit by this suggestion and see their 
way to giving effect to these provisions in a liberal spirit without loss of time.” 


(k) General. 


7. The Swadcesamitran, of the 20th January, learns that the authorities 
: . are contemplating a partition of the district of 
The proposed partition of the [ahore, and that popular opinion is strong 
district of Lahore. _ the proposed measure. This paper 
observes that, whatever may the advantages of any measure, it is 
expedient to give it up if the people are against it. 
8. The Desabhimant, of the “oy — bi “ op in English : 
; —‘‘ It cannot be denied that the lot of our poor 
Beir f clerks in Govern: a vernment clerks is miserable in the sheaiin 
and the wonder of it is that though these are 
amongst the most useful, docile and devoted of public servants and of the 
most loyal of British Indian subjects, their condition has failed to evoke the 
sympathy of Government in spite of the repeated representations, both in the 
pressand inthe CouncilChamber . . . . They are perhaps the most hard- 
worked of our public servants, and the work demanded of them is generally of 
no mean quality or responsibility . . . . Butshouldit (this branch of the 
service) not be made adequately remunerative to attract competent men and to 
make the employees not to be dissatisfied with their lot? . . . . This 
branch of the service appears to have undergone little change since its organiza- 
tion in the matter of the salaries of the establishment, and the grades of pa 
have practically remained the same for over a quarter of a century althoug 
the work of the establishment has since increased enormously both in quality 
and quantity. At the same time, living is steadily growing more and 


more costly and famine rates now rule’everywhere . . . . Is it not 


reasonable to expect that when the Government increases the land tax on the 
score of increased value of the lands and of their produce, the servants 
employed in the collection and administration thereof are given adequate 
increase of pay, especially when there is so much surplus saved every year 
from almost every department of administration? Naturally the discontent 
among them is deepening, and it is high time for Government to take a 
serious view of the situation and to see that they are just to these faithful 
servants of theirs . . . -” 


9. Adverting to the differences between the Moderates and the 


s Extremists among the Indian National Con- 

“ Fatal folly. gressmen, the Andhrakesari, of the 17th January, 
observes :—The Moderates simply humiliated themselves by introducing a 
new rule that it is only those that pray for Swaray as obtains in the Colonies 
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could be members of the National | id not ste 
thet their resolution would never be relish he English, as the latter 
are fully aware that the Indians would sever their connection with them and 
moni? | to establish absolute Swaraj, immediately after their granting Swara) 
to them. The English have the same regard for the Moderates that pray for 
modified Swaray as they have for the Extremists that aim at absolute Swaray. 


VY. —Prospecrs or THR Crops AND THE CompDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


10. Referring to the frequent recurrence of famines in India and animad- 
Se verting upon the policy of Government in 
Famine-reliet measures. dealing with them, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 
16th January, observes that in the ‘British territories, by reason of their vast 
extent, the loss of revenue in any year owing to failure of crops in one place 
may be made up in another ; but in the native States, the failure of monsoons 
entails entire loss of revenue, and the resources of these States being very 
limited, they find themselves altogether helpless against these dreadful 
famines. It is urged therefore that as it was crag, | the Raja of Jaipur 
who contributed towards the Indian People’s Famine Trust, the relief out of 
these funds should be restricted to the several dependencies in Rajputana, 
which is the part most frequently attacked ; or at any rate, the relief afforded 
by the philanthropy of a native ruler should be confined to the native States 
in general, and must not be participated in, as was done heretofore, by the 
British Government, whose resources are vast enough for it to be self-reliant. 
Besides, the practice of levying the taxes once remitted in a year of scarcit 
must be given up; for, one fatal defect of the practice is that before the ryots 
have time enough to regain their lost vitality they are again ground down 
by this burden of taxation. Again, it is important that the reserved forests 
should be thrown open as free pasture lands during famines, for the sole 
wealth of the Indian agriculturist is his cattle, and the loss of these seals his 
fate once forall. In this instance, the attempts of Sir John Hewett to procure 
fodder at moderate rates during famines are extremely praiseworthy. Again, 
famine is also an ailment to which the old adage “ ser ts is better than 
cure’? is applicable. The opening up of new industries must necessaril 
make the people less denendiod upon the uncertain monsovns for their 
existence. ‘The spread of the Swadeshi movement, tending to revive the 
indigenous industries, has also the same end in view. Still, India being 
mainly an agricultural country, agrarian interests cannot for a moment be 
overlooked. Irrigation works should be commenced on a more extensive 
scale. Agricultural loans for the purpose of sinking wells should be 
granted free of interest. It might be contended that these irrigation canals. 
will not be used and will bring no revenue in ordinary years. But their 
value in years of scarcity cannot be ignored on that account. If a twentieth 
part of what is now allotted for military expenditure be spent on irrigation 
works, the danger of these famines may be completely warded off without 
affecting the financial position of the Government. The recent Anglo-Russian 
convention makes the present heavy allotments for military defences 
altogether unnecessary. It is very regrettable to hear that though Mr. 
Morley 1s inclined to reduce the army expenditure, the Government of India 


is opposed to the idea. The Irrigation Commission, appointed some four 


pa 
years ago, reported to say that at least 75 millions will have to be spent 
annually on irrigation works. Though famine has broken out every year 


since then, in some part or other of the country, the Government of India 


art of the amount proposed. It is ho 
J, at least in the future, see that a portion 


ople 
ssary of life, namely water, and that the baiele 


have not spent more than a third 
that the Government of India will 


‘at. least of that vast amount of revenue which it exacts from the 
to supply the first great nece 
do not die from want of it. 
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VI.—MIsceLLaNnrovs. 


‘11. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th January, says :—It has. been arranged Swsmucrsax, 


: a es ‘os,  ‘Ohold a public meeting on Saturday the 25th 

The o — instant to inform the Gavecunnat of India of 
our sorrow for the sufferings of our countrymen in South Africa. It must be 
asked that, in view of the fact that the Government of India and the British 
Ministers have given us to understand that they are unable to protect the 
interests of our brethren, at least some measures of retaliation must be adopted. 
Many articles are being imported into India from the Colonies, notably 
from Australia. This must be stopped by the levy of import duties. Many 
Colonists obtain places in the Army and in the Civil Service of this country. 
This also must be made impossible. Again, many whites from the Colonies 
come and settle in India to carry on trade and other business. Seeing that 
the Colonists tyrannize over the Indians in their lands on the weeel that 
the Indians by trading in the Colonies deprive the Colonists of a source of 
income. They must, therefore, be prevented from coming into our midst to 
amass riches by trade. If India were a self-governing country, these things 
would certainly be done. We may say with certainty that neither Mr. Morle 
nor Lord Minto will comply with such demands; for ‘‘ blood is thicker than 
water,” as the proverb runs. But it is our duty to make these demands. 
Moreover, it is not impossible for us, without the Government’s assistance, to 
teach a lesson to the Colonial whites. We may stop the emigration of coolies 
from our land to the Colonies, by convincing our people not only that 
emigration to the Colonies is not so profitable as it is guilefully represented 
to be, but that those who emigrate have to undergo yntold miseries at the 
hands of the whites. , 

The same paper, of the 21st January, says:—Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, recently returned to England from 
a tour in the Colonies. Two years ago, when he first became a Minister, he 
gave expression to the opinion that all people who dwelt within the British 
Kmpire, of whatever colour they might be, were entitled to. the protection 
of the Parliament. Now, however, he says that nobody can deny the 
constitutional right of General Botha and the Government managed by him 
to do anything which they thought fit in the irterests of their people. That 
is to say, according to Mr. Churchill at present, the black-coloured 
lidians in South Africa are zot entitled to the protection of the Parliament ; 
if the white barbarians like General Botha seek to ruin the Indians, they have 
full rights todo so; and the Parliament has no power but to look on passively. 
Who can believe that the Imperial Parliament is. so helpless? and then, 
Mr. Churchill recommends that the Indians in the Transvaal may be removed 
to Kast Africa. Will this step put an end to the complaints of the Indians ? 
Is it certain that the whites of. East Africa will be better disposed towards 
the Indians than the Transvaal whites? ‘The question to be answered is, 
‘Have the Indians the liberty to go to whatever part of the British Empire 
and still enjoy the 'privileges of British citizenship? Or do they become 
slaves the moment when they step out of India?” On the ground that 
India forms part of the Empire, the Indians have to pay heavy taxes for the 
upkeep of the Imperial army and navy, with the hel of which Britian 
ergy the Colonies against foreign powers. Thus while we are under a 
uty to pay taxes, we have not the right to be protected. How shall India 
become contented ? Shall the tears of the Indians go in vain ? 


12. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd January, observes :—The papers in 


England express a variety of views in regard 


p The Congress in Surat and the: tg the occurrences connected with the Con- 
ress in England. gress in Surat. The Tory papers say in their 
usual spirit that these occurrences have laid bare the intrinsic weakness 
of the Coane movement, and give a specimen of what will become of 


India if she be “ates self-rule. The Radical papers, on the other hand, 
c 


point out that such disturbances are not at all uncommon and that the end of 
the Congress in Surat can, therefore, scarcely form a standard by which to 
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; the administrative capacity of the Indians; and recommend that, 
ng the Moderates have excluded the Extremists from the Congress, the 
Government should strengthen them and give them more influence, by con- 
ceding substantial privileges to the country. The Londom Times sounds a 
warning that, though the Government wil lend a more ready ear to the 
Moderates than heretofore, the Moderates must take care to be moderate, 
not only in the Congress pavilion but also in their litical aspirations, as it 
is impossible to give them “the moon in the .” Tt is only half a 
century since India adopted the modern B swing? doctrines and practices 
by reason of her connection with Britain. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
has been the leader of the rest of the world in the matter of representative 
Government. Now, a Parliamentary election took place a few days ago at 
a place called Mid-Devon in England, when the Conservatives triumphed over 
the Liberals; and what did the defeated Liberals do eo Some people belong- 
ing to this party went in a body, attacked the premises of a Conservative 
association and|broke the window-glasses into pieces. The policemen inter- 
fered and cudgelled many. One of these {policemen was severely wounded 
on the head and tages gt removed to a hospital. The rioters even killed 
Major Rendal who had worked zealously on the Conservative side; and on 
the following day his corpse was found in a stream. If a Parliamentary 
election in England itself was attended with such horrors, how can the 
Surat affair be looked upon with surprise? Would the English statesmen 
jump into the conclusion that England was unfit for self-Government, because 
such horrors were perpetrated in connection with an election? Or would 
they deprive the people of Mid-Devon of the right of election? Or would 
thev quarter a Punitive Police force in Mid-Devon as the Madras Government 
did at Cocanada? The Surat fiasco is nothing by the side of the doings at 
Mid-Devon. How can the nature of the people in India be expected to be 
different from that of the other peoples in the world? Such disturbances are 
of ordinary occurrence, and they need not prevent us from working together 
in the future as we have done in the past. It, therefore, behoves our news- 
papers to refrain from any more discussion as to who is responsible for the 
recent troubles, and to bring about a united Congress once again. 


13. The Swadesamtiran, of the 23rd January, writes:—In the Malayan 

3 : ninsula, there is a native Muhammadan 
Indian coolies beaten to death §tate called Johore. One Ramaswami, an 
by the waiter. Indian cooly in Johore, was beaten cruelly by 
two whites and consequently taken to a hospital where he died owing to the 
injuries he had received. The other Indian coolies of the place came to 
know of this and sent the information to India. As a result, the Indian 
coolies refused to emigrate to that land any more. The Malayan authorities, 
aware that neither agriculture nor any other work, such as the construction 
of railways, could proceed without the help of the Indian coolies, wanted to. 
remove the terror which had seized the Indian mind, and made a pretence of 
bringing to trial the whites who had beaten Ramaswami, and imposed a fine 
of five dollars on one of them and of 150 dollars on the other. The white 
who conducted the prosecution observed that as the murdered man was but 
an Indian, the accused must not be sentenced to death or imprisonment, but 
only to pay fines. Accordingly they were only fined. ‘his is justice as 
administered by one of the most civilized nations on the earth, a nation 
professing the true faith of Christ! This is the way in which the British 


perform their oft-repeated promise to treat the Indians and the whites alike ! 


The Government of India does not see its way to appoint special officers to 


tyrannies of the whites. There 
Transvaal ; and they are under the care- 
. to whom they may go and represent their grievances in 
their own language. The Indians perhaps need not have such a convenience: 


When the lives of the Indians in their very native land are a matter of 


indifference to the Government, what need is there to speak of foreign lands ? 


guard the interests of the Indians from the 
are Chinese coolies in Natal and the 
of a Chinese officer, 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


I.—Forrien PoLitTics. 


1. The Hindu, of the gaye hteonege —_— oe + wie Eee — 
oats Times thinks it was fitting that the 
Indians in the Transvaal. citinens of. Madines ehenil.eaued dues Hosea 
thy with their compatriots and their protest against the action of the 
Teena Government.’ We may ask was it not also fitting that the local 
Anglo-Indian community should join in the sympathy and the protest ? 
There was not a single representative of theirs present, if we exclude the 
press representatives of the Anglo-Indian organs. It is certainly remarkable 


‘that a matter which has aroused the comer. interest and sympathy of men 


like Lord Ampthill, Lord Roberts, Sir A. West, not to speak of numerous well- 
known friends of India in England, has failed to elicit the support: of a single 
Anglo-Indian worthy in Madras. The concern of the Madras Times, on the 
other hand, seems to be to play the part of detective and to.put ‘ the educa- 
tional authorities’ on the track of those students who attended Saturday’s 
meeting, because ‘after the recent orders of the Madras Government, the 


students had no business to take part in the meeting at all.’ This is rank 
rubbish.” 


II.—Homet ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


2. The Madras Standard, of the 29th January, contains the following 


Privilege to the Police, leader:—‘ The telegram that our Calcutta 
correspondent has sent to us embodying the 
correspondence between the Government of Bengal and the Judges of the 


Calcutta High Court sets at rest ull doubts as to the proposal to bestow a new 
privilege on the Police in the Province being a canned. Though the language 
in which the proposal of the Government of Bengal is couched is careful and 
would do credit toa diplomatist there is no denying the real nature of the 
step that is intended to be taken . . . . The Lieutenant-Governor 
goes further. He condemns in effect the whole machinery of law as it obtains 
in civilised countries. He says that Police officers are not given ‘ano por- 
tunity of explaining facts and circumstances which may have been ingeniously 
marshalled against them by clever advocates during the trial.’ Is there no 
Government Advocate to defend them? The Lieutenant-Governor is aware 
of this, but his defence is that the Government Prosecutor, ‘in the absence 
of information immediately forthcoming, may have been unable to place facts 
in their true light.’ But this is. in realit to condemn the whole procedure 
of the law courts. If there are an es Mar. in the procedure followed 
in the administration of justice the general public suffer equally with the 
police. The Lieutenant-Governor, in effect, pleads for a new procedure 
where the police are concerned. He asks that the police may be given a 
privilege which is denied to the highest in the land. We have but touched 


the hem of a subject of vital importance. We repeat that the law co 
the sole guardians of the liberties of the subject in thle country ; and the actr 
proposal seeks to interfere with the independence of the courts. The sooner 
the public realise that their liberties are in grave danger and that a de 

is about to be made in the administration of justice the better. They must 


protest emphatically against the retrograde proposal of the Government of 


Bengal and set up an agitation against it throughout the 
revert to this important subject in a future leek ” e country. We shall 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.— Foreien Porrics. 


3. Adverting to the sonia condition of the Indians in the Transvaal, 
te the Andhrakesari, of the 24th January, 
Indians in the Transvaal. observes :—‘' You firmly believed that vin 
were quite safe so long as you were under the British Raj, but now you are 
loft helpless. The ea that the English gave before have all proved to 
be mere political dodges. The present Viceroy expressed his inability to 
interfere. The British rulers of the day whose motto is the protection of 
their subjects keep quiet and they are lukewarm, while the Indians who call 
themselves British subjects are being bascly persecuted by their white subjects. 
How can the Indians be expected to be loyal to their rulers, -when the latter 
are merely gazing like dolls at the Indians who are being thus ill-treated ? 


Then——now. 


Was not the maltreatment of the Indians by the Boers in the Transvaal 
alleged as one of the causes for going to war with them ? What has happened 
now? The Transvaal has been now granted Colonial self-government and it 
is placed under the control of the British Parliament. At present the British 
Parliament is led by the so-called liberal-mindod and‘ reform-loving Liberals 
and not by the Conservative party as before. ‘The condition of our country- 
men in the Transvaal has become all the more miserable during the régime 
of these great men. And it has become now clear that all the previous 
declarations by the British are mere tricks. 


What has to be done? 


Cannot our India, that amply feeds not only the thirty-three crores of 
her sons but also many millions of foreigners,—can she not shelter a few 
thousands of her sons who are suffering in the Feringhee Kingdom? We 
think that it is better for our brethren to perish from abject poverty in their 


mother-country than to indulge in luxury under such base. administration. 


Will those of our countrymen who did not allow absolute boycott of 
British goods so long, admit now at least that they are powerless? Will not 
our brethren who merely exhibit their oratorical powers spend their lives in 
criticising the measures of the Government and satisfy themselves with 
useless resolutions make genuine endeavours at least now to relieve the people 
of their difficulties and perform, with self-help and out of love for their 
mother-country, such acts as are reasonable and conducive tothe welfare 
of all countries, and tend thereby to the advancement of our country ? 


4. The Kistnapatrika, of the 26th January, observes :-—“ Nowhere 
in the world could be seen a more selfish and 
“Brutal behaviour of the more inhuman people than the English Colonists. 
Deore, : Are the Englishmen incapable of realising the 
gravity of the indescribable brutal treatment to which the Indians are 
subjected by the Colonial Governments ? Is England afraid of the Cotonists ? 
If so, she ig herself displaying her weakness. Further, it signifies that the 
English admit that they do not deserve the loyalty and gratitude of the 
Indian subjects. Where have the renowned English statesmen hidden them- 
selves now? Do they think that their empire will last long if they remain 
so indifferent to the cruel actions of the Colonists? We cannot expect any 
better treatment from the Boers who behave as if they are the very embodi- 
ment of all the evil characteristics of Europeans. England’s indifference to 
the feelings of the Indians will tend to her reputation being affected.” 


KisTMAPATRIKA, 
Masulipatam, 
Jan. 26th, 1906. 
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Jan. 28th, 1908. 


II.—Homs ApwrmisTratron. 


(a) Police. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 28th January, says:—Mr. Martineau, tho 
oh Jadici pecial istrate who tried the Rawalpindi 

The Police and the 1C1Ary. cases, has in his ju | severel: cTiticised 
the action of the Police; and the J of the High Court of have 
also often publicly condemned the conduct of the Police authorities. But the 
Government desires to make the Police more powerful than it is, in order to 
suppress the seditious agitation which it supposes to be carried on in Bengal, 
and is eager to conceal the faults of this branch of the administration. 
Recently the Bengal Government addressed a letter to the High Court of 
Calcutta in this connection. In it that Government points out to the Judges 
that it is impolitic to give publicity in judgments to the unjust acte of the 
Police, which should rather be privately brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment. From the commencement of the British rule in India, there have been 
defects in the Police administration of the land; but the authorities used to 
try their best to remedy these defects. Now, however, the Government 
itself comes forward to screen them. What will not the Police authorities 
do henceforward? What shall we suy of the mental attitude of those who 
still cling to the belief that India is to derive advantages from the British: 
Government ? 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


6. A leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the ist February, referring to a 
Suspicious cases of deaths in "umber of suspicious deaths which occurred in 
the Celicnt Municipality. the D and E divisions of the Calicut Munici- 
ality, says that these deaths are said to occur 
generally after three or four dave fever accompanied with swelling of the 
glands. It appears that the people are afraid of the rigorous enforcement 
of the Plague regulations and they are therefore reluctant to inform the 
authorities of the matter. The article is surprised to notice that notwithstand- 
ing the fact, that the death-rate in the Calicut Municipality is higher than the 
average, the municipal authorities have not thought it worth their while to 
enquire into the causes of this increase. The attention of the Collector and. 
the District Medical and Sanitary officer is invited to the matter. 


(k) General, 


7. The Stwadesamitran, of the 27th January, writes :—Sir George Clarke, 
the Governor of Bombay, recently invited the 

editors of Indian newspapers and expressed to, 
them the opinion that it would be productive 
of much good if they and the Government co-operated with each other in a. 
friendly spirit. We hope that Sir George was actuated by nothing but 
sincerity when he said so. Nevertheless, we cannot help remembering how 
during the Delhi Darbar Lord Curzon paid so much attention oa 
newspaper men, although in his heart he had neither sympathy with nor 
regard for them. Now, what is the present attitude of the tadian Govern- 
ment towards the Indian Press? What is the nature of the deliberations of 
Lord Minto and his advisers this minute with regard to this press? They 
are thinking of putting the responsible editors of newspapers ‘under the 
control of the Police by legislation. It is not yet clear whether the contem- 
— law will apply to the Anglo-Indian press equally with the purely 
ndian press, or will operate against the latter only. The latter alternative- 
seems probable if experience teaches anything. While such is the case 
how can there be hes gee. between the Government and the press ? Can 
the good will exhibited occasionally by a Governor like Sir George Clarke. 
be enough to efface the impressions caused by the permanent methods of: 


The Government and the Press 
in India. 
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and the press ? 


8. The Desabhimant, of the 29th January, criticizes the Government 


: order on Dr. Kemp’s case in the followin 

2 eae ggg order on terms in English :——" This is the judgment of 
Dr. ea our benign Government on the brutal assault of 
such @& yonsible officer upon a school boy, leading to such serious con- 
sequences in Cocanada. To judge of its fairness, one has only to compare it 
with the extremely vindictive punishment inflicted upon the masters of the 
Government Training College and the Rajahmundry College, permanently 
debarring them from Government service in addition to dismissing them from 
their masterships, and with a similar punishment on about a hundred students 
of the latter college debarring them for certain periods, all for the very 
heinous sin of the students having worn certain pendants in the nature of 
national emblems, which so nauseated the idiosyncratic nostrils of the 
Principal as to make him smell in it of disloyalty and disaffection towards 
constituted authority.” 


9. A correspondent of the Swadesamiran, of the 30th January, 

} . remarks :—It is complained that the manager 

_ The Government weaving of the Government weaving institute at Salem 
institute ot Sppeee- gave the weavers an intolerably harsh treatment. 
But the Government, not knowing the truth, proposes to remove this institute 
to Conjeeveram or some other place on the ground that weavers are not 
available at Salem. In these hard days, 4 annas a day is sure to attract 
any number of workmen ; and it is strange that workmen will not come to 
this institute. There is a limit to a man’s patience. Now that it has 
transpired that the weavers do not like the present manager, will the 
Government, before removing the institute from Salem, be pleased to transfer 
the manager to some other place and see if a new tnanager can make the 


prospects brighter ? 


10. The Bhavani, of the 24th January, contains the following dialogue :— 
Enter Venga Reddi and Chengalrayadu : 


Covertioe's Ham to Aelicee. V.—Sir, they are raising big pandals here 
and there. Is it for any marriage in a noble family or the festival of God 
Rangaswamy ? 


C.—Neither for the one nor for the other. Our Governor is going to 
visit this place. They are decorating the town in his honour. 

V.— Why does the Governor visit this place ? 

(.—To open the ‘‘ pipes” in Nellore. 

' V.—Why do you crack jokes ? Should he come all the distance to open 
the “‘ pipes”? I opened a “ pipe” just before leaving the railway station. 
—Yes. It is a fact. fe comes for that purpose. He is going to 
introduce the river-water into the town through pipes. : | 

V.— What else is he going to do? Is he going to reduce any taxes? 
C.—Taxes! Do not utter that word. 

V.—What else is he going to do in this town? 

C.—He will distribute books among boys. 

V.—What would they cost? 

C.—Bs. 150. — 
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Sethe 56 con pr ae 
- O.— About 500 or OY rupecs. = 

V.— Is that all? What else are they going 

0.—They are oing to have a grand lisplay. 

V.—How much are they guing to spend o1 

C.—It may cost one or two rupees. aoe wae | 

V.—What a great lord he is! It isno joke to spend two or three 
thousand rupees. I am now seventy years old, but I never saw such a great 
lord. a a ae 

C,—You seem to be a countryman. The Governor will not spend any- 
thing. To do honour to him, our people spend money and have fireworks, 
pandals, lights, etc. fae 

V.—I do not know whether what you say is true or false. My elders 
used to say that in ancient times when the kings visited any place, they 
distributed handfuls of money among the poor. The Nawab of Hyderabad 
does so. Perhaps all this money is given from the Government treasury. 
Otherwise, who could pay so much money ? | 
| C.—The money is raised by public subscriptions. You too will have 
to pay your subscription. 

V.—Is itso? Thatis why, perhaps, the Tahsildar was making a 
noise the other da an in our village. . 

C.—Yes. I heard that he would go to my village, and sol came away 


here. You see, we are reputed to be rich men. 

V.—Reputation or nonsense! We are unablé to pay even the taxes. 
We, all the ryots, shall go to the Governor to-morrow and report our 
grievances to him. Will not justice be done to us? 

C.— Yes, if we are allowed to apprpech the Governor. 


V.—Who will prevent the ryots from approaching the Governor ? 
C.—The Police will ‘‘ neck them out”. There will be Inspectors on 
horseback. | : 
V.—Many ryots in each village pay subscriptions, and we shall go 
with them. a 

C.—Are they at least allowed ? 

V.—Alas! Is it for ‘being ‘‘ necked out” that money. is paid ? 

C. —If they are prudent men, they will do well not to come here. 

V.—What! Will not the grievances of the ryots be heard ? 

C.—The Collector ma rhaps, represent our grievances. 

V.—What will he oat earpiece ap 

C.—That the whole district is in a good condition. 


V.—Miserable indeed! Do the poor people get a single meal even 


once in three days ? 


C.--What has become of the produce? Let them bring money and 
[ shall give grain. 
V.—If there is money, what is the need for your grain? Rich Reddies 


row fat. They deceive poor men and appropriate the whole produce. 
f questioned, sey attack you. If they are reported, they kill you. 
C.—Enough, go be way. | 
V.—Well, I shall go. Whatever you do is approved. All the officials 
are at your service. — Leinand 
Ca are wy so ? uo 
| ——Why ! to have dinners and 
people like us. f shall go. ee oo deta 
C.—Well, you may do so. 
_ V.—Why not! Would His Excellency kill us, if we all go acn 
carriage and report to him that the Peddakapus of villages and ¢ ne officia 
conspire together against us? Why do you stare at me? -1 shall take leav. 


eet 


justice. 
the a 


y himeelf 
the people has been cruelly 


“The partition of Bengal has clearly shown that the people’s prayers 
are useless. The persecution of Lala Hans Raj and others has proved that 
justice is a mere sham. The severe punishment inflicted on Mr. Pindi Doss 
reveals that wisdom has departed. It is clear from the compromise effected 
with the proprietor of Sandhya that the Government are seized with fear. 
The fact that mercy, truth and justice have forsaken our rulers, one after 
another, is clearly brought home to us by their punishing boys with whipping 
in a spirit of revenge.” 


12. Valluri Suryanarayana Rao, u.A., B.L., L.T., observes in the same 


paper thus:—“ It is very necessary that the 

The ee — Andhras of our country should leave the discus- 
sion of political : oem to the District Conferences and the Madras Provincial 
Conferences and take up other subjects, in order to move intimately with 


the Government officials and the Andhras residing in the Native States of 
Hyderabad and Mysore. 


‘‘T think it is very essential that we should arrange for a large meeti 
of the Andhras in Masulipatam during the ensuing Easter holidays in April 
If the meetings are held successively for three days, we can see to what 
extent and on what lines our a are prepared to act at present, as regards 


the development of Swadeshs in 
and physical exercise. 


‘‘ Moreover, it is necessary to invite to this important meeting of the 
Andhras persons like Lajpat Rai, Tilak and Bipin Chandra Pal. Thousands 
of people will attend to see them and hear their lectures. These great men 
cannot only infuse strong enthusiasm into the minds of the audience in con- 
nection with our work, but also help in fostering their spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Under the chairmanship of one of ice every day we should determine the 
steps that we have to adopt for successfully ca ing out our present task. 
Before long the citizens of Masulipatam should hold a meeting and form a 
reception committee. Various sub-committees may be formed from among 
the members of the reception committee to deal with matters connected with 
social reforms, agriculture, trade, education, etc. I request all my countrymen 


to let me know, through this paper, their opinions about a meeting like 
this.” 


ustries, national education, social reforms 


LV.—NATIVE STATES. 


13. Writing on the rumour concerning the intention of the Mysore 
Reteiedieieih ie ‘the Mysore Corum to — the Po gposcanp - 
ucation cutting down the of the 
a native sibeats of the Educational partment, 
the Veera Kesari, of the 3lst January, protests against the racial distinction 
which prevails in British India of Provincial and Indian Educational Service 
being introduced into Mysore also, and says that if it is eeaery pecoeeery 
to sacrifice the natives to please the Europeans and for their benefit, the 
Mysore Government should spare the Educational Department and cast its 
eyes on other departments in which retrenchment is possible without prejudice 
to efficiency. : : 


. tle allel 


Vanes Kesaat, 


Madras, 
Jan. 31st, 1908, . 


y T° ieee shoe . ? 
5 lla aaa een PDIP TES ‘es 


dee. 


Moxusis-1-Dsxuas, 


Matras, 
Jan. 29th, 1908. 


Tnz ‘Buavawy, 
ellore, 
Jan. 24th, 1908. 


SBwaDEeaMiTRas, 
Madras, 
Jan, 28th, 1908. 
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rte an, of the 29th Januar contains a letter from 

14, The Mukhbir-t wee ndent is whiek the elie! complains 
The mealgseetion of the that attempts are being made to amalgamate 
Hy derabad ostal department the Postal phan of Hyderabad with the 
with that of the British. British and that nents Hera bees made 
gw holding out to the Nizam’s Government 
to introduce Service Postage stamps ho ding pelo ogy sarap 


uniary benefit. The correspe é 
pred r ‘an fnite of ‘ioe small benefit considerable loss will follow. 


t there are but few British Post offices in the State, the roads to 
avd yee Resse a by a number of mounted men at great cost, but when the 
entire department, is placed under British charge the guards-and cost will 
necessarily increuse. 


V.—Prospects oF THE Crops AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


havant, of the 24th January, contains some Telugu verses 
aunts as regards the cendiiio of ryots, one of which 
oaerie means :—‘‘ If we wish to cultivate the land, 
there is land-tax ; if we want water for irrigation, there is the water-cess. 
On trade there is the income-tax. If we mean to sell goods, there is a duty 
at fairs. If we take to selling firewood, there is another tax on timber. In 
cities there is the municipal tax. If we want to run away, there is the 
carriage tax. If a house is sold, there is the stamp duty. Even if we think 
of eating what we have, there is the salt duty. All these taxes have 
completely ruined the people. See, all of you, good people, how miserable 
the condition of the ryots is.” 


The condition of ryots. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


16. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th January, observes:—The details 
_ published by the leader of the Indians in the 

ransvaal regarding the Indians whe have 
hitherto been sent to jail, or who have been 
given notice to leave the colony or directed to appear before the Magistrate, 
cannot fail to inflame the minds of all Indians. Witnessing the hardships 
which their brethren suffer, is it possible that they will have the least good- 
will towards or regard for the white men? And how can the British 
Ministers, unmoved as they have heen after all that has taken place, command 
any respect from the Indians? If the Indians in the Transvaal are driven 
away from that land, will they keep quiet on their return to India? Will 
they not describe in detail the fiendish tyranny of the whites, and thus 


create anger and hatred in the minds of the people here? Have not the 
British Ministers thought of this result ? 


The situation in the Trans- 
vaal. 


In (its issue, of the 31st January, the same paper says:—The British 
Parliament has assembled. One statement in the King’s speech interests us 
deeply. His Majesty observes that the Christian inhabitants of Macedonia 
are sufferimg much under the Sultan’s Government, and expresses his 
intention to intercede with the Sultan on behalf of these Christians. The 
British Government, therefore, sheds tears and threatens the Turkish Sultan 
for the sufferings of a people entirely unconnected with it:—and yet feels 
itself unable to relieve its own Indian subjects from the distress to which 
they are put by the Christian whites of the Transvaal! Is it consistent with 
the dignity of an Emperor whose fame is spread all over the world to be 
hardhearted towards the Hindus and Muhammadans, though his own subjects 
while evincing such an active concern in behalf of the Christians who are 
strangers to him? For what fault is it that the Indians are thus treated with 
indifference—their not being Christians, or their being covered with black 
skins? Seeing that, among the British subjects in trouble in South Africa, 
there are Christians also, the black skin seems to be the fault. | 


17. The Swadesamiran, of the 80th January, writes :—When Sir Gurudas 
Toe ofeleih Ama the people. Bannerjea was asked by the Decentralization 
grt. PTL On Commission what should be done to bring the 
officials and the people nearer together, he suid that the European officials 
should be made to learn the Indian vernaculars more thoroughly than at 
present and to converse with the people in these vernaculars without evinci 
official or racial conceitedness. He also said that it was not the Europeans 
alone, but the Indians also in Government service who keep aloof from the 
people and treat them with indifference and even indignity. Thus, it is 
wrong to suppose that every benefit will come out of the Europeans learning 
the vernacular languages of the people in India. In any country and under, 
any Government, the officials would not care for the people who live in 
subjection without any political privileges ; and this cannot os remedied by 
any means. According to the present system of Government in India, every 
oficial has to be afraid only uf his superior officer and not of the people. 
But in America, France and other democratic States and under a limited 
monarchy as in England, the officials are afraid of incurring the displeasure 
of the people, because here the authority of the people stands above every 
other authority. These people have got the authority, right and power to 
remove bad officers and employ goud ones. But the Indian people resemble 
monkeys in the hands of their trainer and have only to play and turn 
somersaults as they are asked to do without enjoying the least iota of liberty. 
The officials will never care for the people till the latter have this liberty and 
every remedy (suggested) must in this respect be fruitless. 


18. The Suryodaya Prakasika, of the 27th eed ublishes an open Svsropara Paaxastxa, 
xce 


An open letter to His Exoel- sites —— to His lency the Viceroy Jan. 97th, 1908, 
leney the Viceroy. i one Narasimha of Durga to the yruetsne, 
; efiect :—It is foolish to expect that the politica 
aspirations of the Indians will die with the wreck of the Congress. There 
can be no doubt that factions will soon disappear, and that the several parties 
will re-unite and resume work with even greater energy than before. I 


helieve that your Excellency will not, however, share in the opinion of the 
London Times that India is unfit for self-government, because some of the 
(‘ongress leaders happen tu differ on certain points of detail. We are aware 
that it cost the British Government millions of men and money before it 
could establish its sg ctr ged in the Transvaal and that its magnanimit 


survived even such a bard struggle with the Boers to whom it granted selt- 
rovernment. The Government ee been pleased to grant us municipal rule ; 
we now ask for a larger share in the administration of the country without 
any prejudice to British sovereignty in India. We simply demand that the 
Indians should have control over the finances of their country, so that the 
large mass of people, now starving for want of proper means of livelihood, 
may be relieved by the revival of indigenous industries which have been 
destroyed by foreign competition. In the absence of industries our rulers 
cannot surely undertake to support the 300 millions committed to their 
charge. I implore your Excellency, therefore, to officially proclaim to 
the people at large that henceforth they should not on any account use 
articles of foreign manufacture.. When your Excellency has imposed on the 
people the duty of boycotting foreign articles, I shall suggest the way to 
grant self-government. 


19. The Nadegannadi, of the Ist February, observes that the growing Haseeaumamty 

The. Raiuiiaas Minlas Bail. discontent among factory labourersin India is eb. 19, 1908. 
way Police in ar | becoming more and more apparent. If these 
| discontented happen to be Europearfs, they in 
a body strike work and remain resolute until their grievances are redressed. 
If, however, the natives begin a strike or even attempt one, they are at 
once coerced into submission by their European masters. In the East 
Indian Railway strike, the strikers were Europeans and consequently their 
crievances were ull heard and for the most part redressed. When the Bombay 


postmen attempted a similar strike, the result was quite different. The more 
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prominent among the leaders were indicted for it. Such is, inshort, the 
nature of the British justice. A more recent incident of this type is that of 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway Police, who, on the strength of the Policc 
Commission report, applied for an additional famine subsistence allowance. 
But their prayer was not granted. It was impossible for these constables to 


live on Rs. 7 per month during famine; nor could they resign their : 

lest they should share the fate of the Bombay n. They are pm 

the horns of a dilemma. But they would die of starvation rather than linger 

on and suffer the diseases brought on by under-feeding and therefore not 

one of them has received his pay for January. It is hoped that His Gracious 
redress their grievances. 


Majesty the King at least wi 


ERRAiUM. 


On page 42 of the report, in line 17 of the article numbered 5, “‘ studing ” 
is a misprint for “ studying.” 


[Issued , 8th February 1908, } 
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Kavdnipui, 
Coembat ore, 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


Nil. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. . 


Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Polite. 


correspondent of the Tanjai Jana Nesan, of the Ist Fe 

ee ware é | writes:—Gambling is being indulged a: 

Gambling in Vadaeér:. lessly in many parts of the town of Vadaséri, 

and it has not decreased a bit even though it has been published in many 

pers. Mr. Bensely, the Superintendent of Police, is kee iet without 

taking any steps to check it. To whom else are we to complain about this 
grievance ? 

2. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd February, observes :—The Punjabi is 


incessantly writing about the les of the 
The Punjab Police. Military Police authorities and sepoys at 


Lahore. Some days back a bazaar seems to have caught fire and the Police 
who came to quench the fire looted the neighbouring shops instead in broad 
daylight and ran away with the booty. No action was taken even after this 
was published in the papers. Then again, on another day, some Afridis 
seem to have entered the houses of some gentlemen at midnight and commit- 


ted a daring dacoity. They did this openly. They were yelling out from 
the housetops, all the time they were leisurely removing the money and the 


jewels from the safes; and when they left they sounded a horn, as if to 


announce their victory. All the time not one Policeman was to be seen, 
even though the Police station was only quarter or half a furlong off. It is 


alleged that the Police knew already that a robbery would take place there 
that night. 


(6) Courts. 
3. The Kaldnidhi, of the 15th January, writes in English :—‘* We are 


ae glad that the representation to our — 
gy Munsif’s Court Government have had the desired result. 


A first-class District Munsif’s Court is sanc- 


tioned to be opened at Tiruppir to ensure Mead disposal of civil suits 
which have hitherto been swelling the files of the Munsifs of Coimbatore 


and Erode, causing uneasiness and anxiety for litigant population on account 
of long delay caused in disposal of their suits. But still. the expectations of 


the litigants have not been fully alleviated, for the District J udge for some 


time past could not find time to direct his attention to his heavy civi file. 


There are about 60 original suits and about 150 appeals. The Government 


no doubt have done well in giving an Assistant Sessions J udge to relieve the 


Sessions Judge to a certain extent. It would have been well and good if the 
Assistant Sessions Judge, who is a Sub-Judge, be invested also with juris- 
diction at least to try appeals which may be sent to him by the District J udge. 


He may be stationed at Erode, if the Government would find-it convenient 
to invest him with jurisdiction over Salem 


) in Trichinopoly and Coi 

districts’ appeals in addition to his functions as Amtisteat Bonsitise Yoige of 
Coimbatore. If this is done, the civil file of Coimbatore District Judge will 
be reduced to its normal level and the public will have no reasons whatever 
for discontentment in the way of their civil litigation. Our District J udge, 


Mr. R. D. Broadfoot, is a very conscientious Judge and takes great pains to 
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‘dive into the truth of the Sessions cases tried by him. This turn of mind 
necessarily requires time to ensure satisfaction. People, therefore, do not 
seem to | the long duration of Sessions trials. Therefore the Govern- 


ment will do well in the interests of administration to appoint a Sub-Judge to 


Coimbatore with powers also as Agsistant Sessions J udge.” 


4. The Swadesamiran, of the lst February, quotes the Amrita Bazaar Swapneaurrus, 


: Pairika which comments on the conviction of Feb Tet 1908. 
wee Leakat — Leakat Husain as follows:—Our Muhammadan 
patriot Leakat Husain, old, weak and sick as he is, has been sentenced to 


three years’ rigorous imprisonment. What was the crime he had committed ? 
J+ seems a Persian pamphlet published by him contained some seditious 

Neither the court which tried him nor the other officials, nor 
even the public knew the Persian language. In spite of this, the authorities 
have decided the question as to whether the pamphlet contained seditious 
matter, with the he P of two Muhammadan officials of Government, and have 
even punished the offender in accordance with the opinion of these officials. 


What justice can be expected when Government officials form the jury ina 
case in which the Government is the plaintiff ? 


The Kistnapairika, of the 2nd February, observes:—The Government 
have been able to “ig Maulvi Leakat Husain (whose nectar-like words 
transported thousands of people with joy) from speaking, but they cannot 
suppress the seeds sown by him. They put him in prison, but they cannot 
check the Swadesht movement which has become identified with him. Just as 
Jesus Christ in his crown of thorns became all the more dear and venerable 
to his disciples, so Mr. Leakat Husain in the prison, which is, as it were, the 


‘resting place of all patriots, cannot but become all the more respectable and 
dear to us. : 


5. Referring to the impending retirement of ree es the same 
paper echoes the alleged view of a corre- 
Hi rey eb org a sponden of the Madras’ Mail, that an Indian 
| arrister should be appointed to fill the 
vacancy, thus removing the anamoly of it being found impossible to have two 
Indians when there are seven Judges on the whole, while the same was 
possible when there were six. In the opinion of this paper it will be better 
if the choice falls on a Muhammadan and meetings must be held to consider 
this question in various places and the suggestions should be sent to Mr. Morley, 
the Secretary of State for India. 
The South Indian Friend, of the 3rd February, writes to the same effect. 


An editorial note in the Manorama, of the 7th February, hopes that an 
Indian will be appointed as J “— of the High Court when Mr. Justice 
Boddam retires from the Bench. It is said that the plea that competent men 
are not available is groundless and that Mr. Sivaswami Aiyar, the present 
Advocate-General, is in everyway an eligible candidate for the post. 
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(d) Education. 


6. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd February, learns with satisfaction that Sw4nseaurraan, 
a new system has been introduced in parts of Feb. ard, i908. 
Devonshire to teach economy to students while 
they are still in the lower classes, by having a penny Bank in every school, 
in which the boys can invest small sums of money, and hopes that the school 


authorities here will take note of this. 


Economy among schoolboys. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


7. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 1st February, observes that in a xapmanpMAns, 
: public meeting convened in Mangalore by the Feb. ist, 1908. 
Plague measures in South (ollector of South Canara to induce the people 
Canara. to submit to inoculation, the Collector observed 


that if the people would not voluntarily submit themselves to inoculation, he 
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out the Plague Regulations more rigorously. . Another gentle- 
OF oan that imnlaiton should be made compulsor an the 
municipal limits. It is highly regrettable that a Collector singularly known 
for his sympathy and porenrr? should have committed bimself to such 
a statement, which is besides, altogether in contravention of the policy 
recently dictated by His Majesty that gentle persuasion should take the place 
of coercion or threats of penalty in enforcing plague measures. 


(f') Land Revenue and Settlement. 


Varrranra 8. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 5th February, says that the rate 
ee ah _ Of assessment in Siam becoming too heavy, the 
Feb. Hh, 1908, — The effects of an oppressive people are fast giving up agriculture and 
land-tax. extensive fields have been left uncultivated. 
Cultivation cannot be carried on even by means of hired labour. It is feared 
that the Government of India and the Native States will also have to face 
the same difficulties. Here also we see that cooly work, with wages however 
low, is found more profitable than agriculture: We see people in large 
numbers sceking work in coffee plantations —— up agriculture. It is 
hoped that the Government of India will profit by the sad experience of the 
Siamese Government, and avert similar danger in India by lightening the 
burden of taxation. 
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(h) Railways. 


JAMANUKULAD, 9, The Jananukulan, of the lst February, writes:—As there is famine. 
anjore, 


Feb. 1st, 1908. in Northern India, there was a Government 


The Indian Railways and the order that grass and other provisions should be 
Government order on the carri- 


carried by the Railways at a lower rate than 
rest pe ast — oo But the Railway Companies do not use 
a sufficient number of carriages to — these 


things. They attach a sufficient number to carry things going out of India 
to foreign countrios. The company that does this most is the North-Western 
Railway running in the Punjab. 


The South Indian Friend, of the 3rd February, reproduces the above article 
ManonamMa, 


PP 10. A paragraph in the Manorama, of the 7th February, complains that 
Feb. 7th, 1908, the 3rd-class passengers at ‘Tellicherry 


To remedy the inconvenience Railway station are greatly inconvenienced 
experienced by 3rd-class passen- 


re Pa Sg owing to the major portion of the waiting 
iS eee, fen room intended for them being occupied by the 


Plague passport-issuing staff. The attention of the authorities is invited to 
the matter. 


(k) General, 


Kgenarareata, 11. ‘Phe Kistnapatrika, of the 2nd February, writes as follows:— 


Feb. 3nd, 1908, National daty. “This paper was started by the District. 
Association on an humble scale seven years 
ago. We are now glad to announce that the paper has firmly established 


itself alter passing through all the difficulties natural to vernacular rs. 
lhe Governor of Bombay himself said the other day, that even in this 
country the power of the M 


press was increasing. The hich cannot 
keep pace with the people’s views are to be Nockad aue-er cl the 


national cause injuriously. When despotic rule is prev ent, it is suicidal to 
preach anything but national duty. It is, there ore, absolutely necessary 
that the editors of newspapers should unselfishly and without any difference 
of opinion devote all their energy to the national cause, entertaining the 
welfare of the country alone at heart. It is only then that the Telugu papers 
will become powerful. It is only then that they can root out despotic rule. 
We have followed this very duty and mean to follow it hereafter too. 
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61 
‘he . Nadegannadi, of the 8th February, in the course of enumerating 


)Colonistain Todi, the various disabilities put on the Indian 
ee emigrants in the Tranevael, observes thet if it 
seems just enough to the British Colonists there to avcord such treatment to 
the Indians, who are also British subjects, it must then be equally just to 
impose similar disabilities on the Colonists who come to India. 

It behoves the Government of India, therefore, to place the very same 
restrictions on the Transvaal Colonists who come to India. If the Govern- 
ment of India would not do this, then its reputation for equity and justice 
would be gone. : 


ITI.—LeoIs.ation. 


13. ‘The Jaridah-e-Rozgar, of the 1st February, writes that Muhammad 


Sharif Khan Bahadur in the last sre of 
a 


Muhammadan representatives gape wee : 
in the Provincial Legislative the Madras Corporation brought forwar 


Coansiie. proposition that the number of Mussalman 


representatives in the Provincial Legislative 
Councils should be increased to two, but this was unanimously rejected by 


the Hindu members, which in itself proves the racial hatred of and opposition 
to Mussalmans that exists among our Hindu brethren. The Jaridah fully 
concurs with the views of Khan Bahadur and hopes that the just and benign 


Government will not fail to give due weight to the needs of the Mussalman 
community. 


IV.—NarivE States. 


14. Commenting on the marriage of the Maharaja of Kapurthala with 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala, ° Spanish lady, the Bhulokananban, of the 30th 

January, writes:—This marriage is not liked 

by any and all sympathize with the Maharani. Many ignorant people think 

it a dignity to marry European women. Can an we who lives in sub- 

jection, being trodden under the feet of the Europeans, become a great man 

by the mere fact of his marrying a European lady? A slave is always a 
slave and never above that. 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


15. The Travancore Abhimani, of the 31st sennely, prag pe a portion 
7 


of the speech delivered ala Lajpat Rai at 
— Calcutta on the 13th instant, in w ch he is 
reported to have said : 

The people of a country, when working for their betterment, must 
depend more on their own strength than upon that of others ‘The well- 
wishers of India must mingle with the masses. If the leaders of the people 
do not approach the masses, all their attempts will be fruitless. Even the 
Government will not care for them. Leaders! Go to the people in the 
villages ; preach to them and obtain their sympathy. If the masses stand by 
you, India will realize all her rights in a day. Brothers! If you appeal to 
the masses instead of to the Government and its officials through the Congress 
and other big assemblies, your hopes will be accomplished in a moment. 
You must respect only the masses. When the common people turn your 
side, then the Government too will begin to listen to your demands. 


16. The Sattyavartamani, of the 1st|February, writes in English :—‘ The 
ey trouble which has overtaken Indians in South 

: ne mine eransye*" Africa has reached @ very acute stage. The 
Boer Government is determined that all oriental residents shall be registered 
and be subject to severe rules of surveillance which are humiliating. Their 
leaders decline to register themselves under these conditions and appeal to 
their rights as British subjects in the British [:mpire. The British Govern- 
ment is doubtless anxious to aid them by having the odious restriction 
removed. | 
6 But how can she do this? The South African Government, though 
a part of the Empire, is, like Australia and Canada, a self-governing colony 
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and insists upon doing what it thinks best under these circumstances. They 
evidently fool that the orientals should be kept in check or they will bring 
loss and confusion. {[t is very unfortunate that this feeling exists and it is 
doubtless a great and flagrant injustice to Indians who are an aan 
of the Empire. The indiaile have doubtless helped to develop Sou ca 
and should be dealt with justly if not generously. And it seems to us that it 
is the business of the Indian Government and of the British Raj to see that 
its Indian subjects receive justice. But we can see how easily such a matter 
may cause'a disruption in the whole Empire.” ae 

The same paper also reproduces the latter portion of the above article in 
Tamil. gi 


The Swadesamitran, of the 1st February, announces with pleasure the 
news from Johannesburg that Mr. Gandhi and others have been released and 
a settlement will soon be made of the troubles in the Transvaal and says :— 
For the present we can take it that all trouble is over. But we cannot, from 
this, conclude that the maltreatment of the Indians by the whites in the 
T'ransvaal and other colonies will henceforth completely disappear. The 
latter have suspended their cruel deeds owing to compulsion and not because 
they have now begun to realize the justice of the privileges claimed by the 
Indians. This will only increase their hatred towards the Indians and they 
will begin to tease the latter in sundry ways. This will not remove the 
necessity for the Indians to fight as usual for the protection of their rights. 
So we should ever and anon be advising our countrymen to avoid emigrating 
to the colonies. : ! 


The Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the 5th February, with reference to the 
difficulties of the Indians in Transvaal, observes that Government should 
consider well before giving assent to the passing of any law, for if it is 
passed too quickly and without regard ‘for the feelings and susceptibilities of 
the people of the country the result will be detrimental to the interests of the 
different communities in India, and will eventually lead to general discontent 
and unrest and cause great anxiety to the British Government. | 


17. A correspondent of the Tanja Jana Nesan, of the 1st February, 
Servier wader Bareneuns. writes:—Some of our countrymen think it 
an honourable living to be a Government 
servant, or to help the whites and other foreigners and make a liveli- 
hood thereby or to be a vakil. But these three avocations not only do not 
benefit our countrymen in the least, but are also harmful to our interests ; 
we can take one example. If we compare the amount of taxes collected now 
with what it was 30 years back, we shall see it is nearly double, and what is 
the reason of this? All those in the service of the Government are racking 
their brains day and night to find out and suggest to the Government means 
to collect more taxes, with a view to improve their own prospects in the 
service. ‘I'here is much difference between the taxes imposed by an ancient 
Hindu king and those imposed by the English Government. The majority 
of our countrymen live on agriculture and our Hindu kings used to take a 
sixth part of the produce, whatever it might be. But the ‘English Govern- 
ment takes half the produce of lands ; owners of lands have to give away a 
third to the agricultural labourer. Thus, the owner can retain only a sixth 
part of the produce for himself. The Government does not take any steps to 
spread agriculture; nor does it teach the art of cultivation. ‘The few 
agricultural schools established in stray places are practically of no use to 
our people and our people are not even taught the technical arts. What is 
the reason of all this? The English officials of Government are tr ing their: 
best to make their own people rich by allowing them to drain all the wealth 
of our country and thus to make us poorer and enforce our subjection to the 
whites. Our countrymen take to Government service and, to better their 
own prospects, help these English officials to carry out their objects. Thus. 
all can easily understand how tnose Government servants and people who- 
live by helping the English companies, are really enemies to their country 
and cause harm to the poorer Indians in various ways. 


. 63 ‘ 
ye South Indien Friend, of the 3rd February, says on this 
In England students attending the colleges and universities, 

1 with the sole idea of taking to Government service or a vakil's 
profession: * ii devote equal attention to manual pursuits and industrial 
education. They prefer appointments under companies and in technical 
institutes, to Government appointments. So we must also give up the idea 
of taking to Government service. It is because the Government has under- 
stood that students read only with the idea of getting into the public service, 
that it makes the examinations more difficult and otherwise throws obstacles 
in the way of their geen | their education. In old times, there were no 
special examinations to qualify one for service under the Government and all 
these inconveniences have been caused by our own hankering after the B.A. 
and other examinations and preferring a post on Rs. 7} per mensem under 
the Government. People who have taken to trading are surely far better 
than those who. passed the examinations with a wnaiihé He Government service. 
So our Indian students will better their condition if they will invest that 


money, which they now spend on higher education, in establishing technical 
institutions and improving the technical arts. 


18. The same paper writes :—True Swadeshism consists in our settling 


ede our disputes ourselves without going to courts 
Avold gang 00 tam. sourte. of law. With regard to this, 8 Prestdency 
is the worst, and this can be seen by comparing the following figures. 
According to the statistics of 1905, the proportion of men who take cases to 
courts of law is 1 out of 46 in Madras, 1 out of 54 in Bombay, 1 out of 76 
in Lower Bengal, 1 out of 101 in West Bengal, 1 out of 94 in the Punjab, 
1 out of 114 in Berar, 1 out of 116 in Burma, and 1 out of 188 in Agra and 
Oudh. In 1905, the money paid by us to these courts was 44 crores; out of 
this, nearly 38 lakhs went to recoup the expenses of these courts. So we 
have paid to Government the remaining 4 crores. If we had these 4} crores 
in our own hands, we could benefit ourselves a great deal by it. So, some 
honest men must be chosen in every village and in every town and these 
must form an Arbitration Board. Influential people must use their influence 
to prevent people going to courts of law. If we devote our attention to this 
one essential feature of Swadeshism the Government will begin to realize 
that we can manage our own affairs. 


19. The Nadegannadi, of the 8th February, observes :—Though English 


The antiik tie headation me Western dag — = altogether 
| unknown 1n the days of our famous ancient 
to orders into vulers like Asoka and Akbar, the administra- 
tion in those times was, admittedly, no less 
efficient than it is now. The whole machinery of Government lay entirely 
in the hands of the Indians and they could conduct it without any foreign 
aid whatever. But now! Our rulers are pleased to declare that we are 
altogether unfit for self-government and that we are not capable of even 
understanding the principles of good government. If it be true, the fault 
lies with the British Government itself. If we have lost the art of self- 
government it’ is because we have long been deprived of that privilege. It 
is through want of exercise alone that administrative capacity was gradually 
lost. Under the British Government all statistical accounts, standing orders 
of Government, and administration reports are in English and the majority 
of the people who are ignorant of English have no occasion to understand 
them. The proportion of English-knowing population is still very small. If, 
however, the Government publish its orders and administration reports in 
the vernaculars also, it will readily appear how much interest in the adminis- 
tration can be aroused among the people and how much valuable criticism 
will be forthcoming. | 


20. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the lst February, observes that the 


authorities now at the head of the Government 
Ree See ee are clearly betraying their want of foresight in 
adopting a policy of repression. Some two years ago they could find sedition 
nowhere; but now they have to suspect it everywhere. It is said that 
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the prosecution of another vernacular newspaper is now under contemplation. 
The office of the Sandhya was recently ngporown the Police. The Native 
Press is being ruthlessly dealt with. But, ass , these coercive measures 


will not have the desired effect. What is need d at present is a just and 
impartial treatment of the Europeans and the Indians alike. If any unjust 
criticisms are still offered, the authorities must then seek to correct the press 
through Press Communiques. If any papers still persist in their folly, then, 
7 is suicidal. Mere arbitrary 
which the Government have in 


it will be time — to show that their po 
methods, instead, will never promote the end 


v1lew. : 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
JJ) Salt and Abkéri. 


1. Referring to the Government of India Resolution on the liquor traffic 
and the reforms about to be un en by the 
Government and the liquor Madras Government, the Hindu, of the 15th 
—, February, writes:—“ . . . . They are 
expected to restrict the present increasing consumption. They may to a 
certain extent, but we are afraid it would be at best inappreciable. long 
as the licensing of liquor shops is in the hands of the Revenue officers of 
Government, and the auction system in the disposal of licenses is in vogue, 
we are positively certain that there will be no diminution in the general 
consumption. The auction system gives the greatest inducement to the 
promotion of the liquor traffic. The Revenue officef, as the licensing authority, 
does the greatest harm to the cause of temperance. Further measures in 
these directions are urgently called for and we are in heartiest sympathy 
with the attempts of Mr. Herbert Roberts, M.P., to secure the introduction 
of some further reforms on these lines. Those who are acquainted with the 
vagaries of our Revenue officers in artificially and even unscrupulously raising 
the license fees at each auction, or who have had any expertence of the way 
in which licensees are manipulated, cannot fail to realise the premium that 
is being offered to drunkenness in the land by an elaborate machinery of 
Government in the name of revenue. Unless and until a system of fixed 
fees takes the place of the Pane deplorable pg of auctions, promoters 
of temperance may depend upon it, there will be no improvement worth 
the name.” 


«* 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Pourtics. 


2. In publishing the details of the murder of King Carlos of Portugal 


be Diatawal and hie son, the Swadesamitrax, of the 4th 
beers sy raha February, writes :—What was the real cause 
of this murder? We have already observed that Portugal had for a long 


time been subject to a rotten and cruel administration.. Recently King Carlos 
did away with his Parliament and began to rule the kingdom himself with 
the aid of his Minister. Owing to this and owing also to the fact that the 
Ministers and other officers became corrupt and began to tease the people, the 
extremist section of the populace began to conspire for the establishment of a 
democratic rule. ‘Though the King and his Ministers tried to suppress these 
in all possible ways, they only increased the discontent and hatred of the 
people and even the army joined the opposition party. Soon after this 
certain precautions were taken by the Government which showed that a 
serious disturbance was apprehended. The worst has happened now and we 
do not know what will come next. No doubt, for the present, the officers 
will use all their strength and restore peace. But how to remove the 
discontent and hatred from the minds of the people? When once the 
Government loses the confidence of the people, the Government is sure to be 
subverted sooner or later. Perhaps the existing hatred of the people towards 
the Throne and their desire to have a democratic constitution may in time be 
removed, if the Prince who is now entitled to succeed restores peace and 
contentment in his dominions by making the necessary reforms, restoring the 
Parliament and granting some privileges to the people. When the people 
unanimously hate a certain form of Government, it cannot stand, and if it is 
tried to continue it by sheer force, it will end only in horrible events as in 
Portugal. Let those into whose hands are entrusted the happiness of men 
bear this in mind. | 

The Hindu Nésan of Madras, of the 6th February, remarks on the same 
subject as follows:—It is necessary that a King and _ his officers should 
understand that the best thing is to introduce laws and reforms which are 
liked by the people and which are conducive to their welfare. Elderly and 
responsible men must feel that the happiness of the subjects should be the one 
ssential of a good Government. 


e II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


3. The Swadesamitran, of the Sth February, observes:—An appeal is 
Pclinn beidies de Mievér ending before the Judicial Commissioner of 
i i ata dgpur. The facts of the case are that an 
Inspector of Police, in trying to trace some people concerned in a case, 
arrested a man and thrashed him to such a degree that he lost his life. The 
motive for the thrashing must have been either to get the truth out of him, 
presuming his complicity in the crime, or to force him to make a particular 
statement. The man might or might not have been guilty. Anyhow, he 
has died as a result of torture at the hands of the police. Even though his 
complicity might have been suspected, the police need only have arrested 
and confined him ; they need not have tortured him like this: 


4. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 6th February, states :— 
: On the 3ist January, a young woman with a 


An attempted robbery in child was waiting on the platform of the Méya- 


Méyavaram, varam Railway Station, having arrived there 


‘ 


by. the Boat Mail, expecting her hushand to come and escort her, She . 
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eee 


‘tod till 9 p.m. and, not finding him, hired a carriage to take her to a. 
pin street in the town where a relation lived. Soon after she got into the 
carriage, another man also seems to have jumped in and the driver of the 
carriage, after taking some circuitous routes, came under a tree and asked 
the woman to alight. On her wavering to do so, she was dragged down by 
the two men and gagged ; but her wailings were heard by ag living in 
the neighbourhood who ran to her assistance, and on seeing them, the second 
man took to his heels; and so the driver alone was caught. It seems the 
woman had jewels on her, worth about Rs. 300, and we do not know what 
would have been her fate if instant help had not come. It is rumoured that 
the man who escaped is a constable; and if that is a fact, the officials will 
surely try to hush up the whole affair. The higher authorrties must now 
intervene. If such things — in a municipal town, what regard can we 
have for the merits of the police surveillance? Unless the people in to 
make their own arrangements for their protection, even the police will turn 
out to be tigers. 


5. With reference to the fact of shorthand bein pa gp to the police 

in the Police Training School at Ranchi, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 7th February, remarks : 
—lIt is clear that this is being taught to enable 
the police to take down the speeches of the Swadeshi preachers and find out 


sedition in them. Otherwise what is the connection between the police and 
shorthand ? 


6. The Andhrakesari, of the 7th February, observes :—‘‘ From the 
violent actions of the police in Calcutta who 
broke into houses and assaulted the occupants, 
and from the mischievous pranks and cruel acts that are said to have recently 
been committed by the ver ardians of the peace in Eastern Bengal, we 
see clearly that it is mere oolielaniie to believe hereafter that we can have 
protection from others. It is our duty to appoint Swadesht policemen who, 
though unarmed, will gladly protect their countrymen. It is necessary that 
we should have these servants, who will honestly and gladly serve us, at our 
holy bathing ghats and during festivals and at such hard times as now when 
we are suffering from famines, cholera, and other diseases.” 


Teaching of shorthand to the 
police. 


“The religion of self-help.” 


(6) Courts. 
7. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th February, writes:—In reply to a 
Widaeine of iavention. quer by Sir Henry Cotton in the House of 


_ Commons with reference to the whipping of 
boys in India, Mr. Morley is reported to have stated that the Indian Magis- 


trates knew that they should not sentence poor weaklings and very young 
children to whipping. Look at the hardheartedness of Mr. Morley! Have we 
nat often heard that children of six or seven years have been sentenced to 
whipping ? Have we forgotten the sentence given by the Calcutta Presidency 
Magistrate to Sushil Kumar? There are such hardhearted Magistrates in our 
country and yet Mr. Morley pretends that they are all very kind men. We 
do not know whether this is his real conviction or simply a trick, This. 


Mr. Morley is adored by the whites as a great philosopher even as we adore 


our ‘Tiruvalluvar! Though he does not provide food and ‘thereby protect 


the poor people who are suffering by famine, when asked by Sir Henry 


Cotton at least to put a stop to whipping. Mr. Morl . , 
unsympathetic reply ! . pping, Mr. Morley gives this haughty and. 


. 


(d) Education. 


8. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th February, writes :—Mr. R. 8. Benson,. 
a Matces Cea the Vice-Chancellor of the University, hel 
trarship. Ny Seer. C. A. Patterson much ‘to get the egi 


trar’s post, with the idea that the latter would 


stick to it for a long time. But then Mr. Patterson left and the Syndicate: 


ttn elite ab a dk Lad Le ne ae dk ee 


L.another man for the place. Perhaps not findi 
selected Mr. Glyn Barlow, the Principal of the Pal 
‘six months since this gentleman took charge of the office. 


je the Syndicate had been trying to get another man direct from 
England and they have chosen one Mr. Dewsbury. This gentleman has no 
Indian experience. The only qualification he has is that he is a Solicitor. 
We do not know why the Registrar of the University should be a Solicitor. 
Then again we cannot understand how Mr. Glyn Barlow is inferior to 
Mr. Dewsbury in attainments. When applications were invited for the post 
of Reguatres was it specifically added that it would not be given to Indians ? 
Or did no Indian apply for it? Or was it found that not one of the Indians 
who applied was fit for the appointment? Are the staff of the Registrar’ 
office paid from Indian money or from anywhere else? Is there anything 
in the new Universities Act that the place should not be given to Indians ? 
The Registrar of the University need not be a lawyer, nor a doctor, nor 
a scientist, nor a bright English scholar. Such being the case, it cannot be 
difficult to find an Indian fit to take up the post. All these things are known 
to the Syndicate, and yet they have chosen a gentleman from England. 
What surety is there that this gentleman will not leave soon, as Mr. Grieve 
did? Anyhow his nomination by the Syndicate will be placed before the 
Senate next Friday.. This body have not, though it ought to have, the 
wer itself to nominate a man in case it disapprove of the nomination by 
the Syndicate. But it can boldly reject the nomination by the Syndieate. 
We await the decision of the Senate. 


9. The Déesabhimani, of the 5th February, writes in English :—The 
Coven aaa Q Soe Government Order reviewing the last quinquen- 
Re sek Gal Public oa EC nial report of the Director of Public Instruc- 

i tion, remarks that it is disappointing that the 
indigenous education of girls has shown little advance. Surely this needs 
looking into. Then again, the remarks of Government regarding techuical 
and industrial education demand the very serious consideration of the public, 
in view of the growing—though late—recognition of its vital importance as 
a main factor in our national development. They say :—“‘ A considerable 
number of Government scholarships are available for those who wish to 
pursue industrial and technical studies, but in no year of the quinquennium 
was the full number awarded. This is disappointing, and in view of the 
persistent cry for the extension of technical instruction, gives rise to serious 
reflections.” Now, what is the use of ‘the persistent cry” if a sufficient 
number of young men dv not come forward to avail themselves of the material 
help thus offered by Government in a subject of our deepest concern ? 
The Order further says :—‘ The Government of India instituted, in 1908; a 
scheme of technical Dhalewihine to provide natives of India, who were capable 
of taking advantage of it, with the means of studying the progress made in 
industries and arts in Europe. Owing to the want of suitable candidates 
possessing the prescribed qualifications, enly one scholarship was awarded 
during the period in the Presidency.” . Needless to say this is fat from 
encouraging. But we must at the same time remark that the qualifications 
required should not be put so high, at the ie | outset, as to deter deserving 
applicants from taking advantage of the proffered assistance, regard being 
had to the social difficulties felt by an Indian in venturing over the seas. 


10. Commenting on the recent results of the last Matriculation exami- 
sli _ nation, the Swadesamitran, of the 6th February, 

ti The Matriculation examina- observes :—It is stated that only 17 per cent. 
on of the Madras University. oF the candidates have passed in this exami- 
nation. What is to be the fate of the unsuccessful 83 per cent.? They may 
appear a second time; but then, thousands are sure to fail again owing to 
the freaks of the examiners. Some may even try year after year in the hope 
of getting through if not in one year, then in the next and 80 On. But even 
these, when they find they cannot get eoeneh discontinue their studies and 
begin’ to look for a means of livelihood. It is time the parents and the 
Government, begin to deeply ponder over the extent of: the harm‘ caused by 
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thousands of youngsters being every year disabled from taking to higher 
oducithdn, tag 3 this examination being made more’ difficult, although it 


is onl entrance examination to test the ity of youngsters to enter 
the polleglate course. It can at best enable the candidates who pass it to earn 
a pittance of Rs. 10 or 8 a month and even such appointments as give this 


‘ttance are hard to get in these days when the majority of the vacancies 
sonttint every year a filled up sealy by those who have passed the higher 
examinations. When such is the fate of those who have this exami- 
nation, what is to be the lot of those that have failed? t other means 
of livelihood have they ? It is beyond doubt that tens of thousands of young 

ople are thus suffering for want of a permanent and ore Wore means of 
livelihood, and the only way in which they can lead a comfortable life is by 
taking to industrial pursuits instead of hankering after higher education. 
Youths belonging to the artisan classes can easily learn the work from their 
elders. But those belonging to the Brahman and other higher castes cannot 
learn the work unless they have special schools for teaching them. So if 
these young men who have a desire to get higher education, but are not able 
to pass even the Matriculation examination, should lead a respectable life, it 
behoves the Government and the richer classes to establish industrial schools 
in various centres. Our boys also must leave off yearning for higher education 
unless they have some ancestral property to fall back upon, or are very 


intelligent in their youth. Otherwise they must be given some sort of | 


technical education while they are yet young. If the parents and the 
youngsters are of this mind, the Government will take an interest in 
spreading industrial education. ' 


11. The Nadegannadi, of the 15th February, observes that the present 
educational policy of the British Government 
I — schools in Southern i, +9 discourage higher education by various 
se means. Not only are the University examina- 
tions becoming stiffer and stiffer every year, but the true merit of even those 
few that pass these examinations is not duly recognised. It must be clear 
therefore that education to suit these examinations will be neither to the 
benefit of the individual nor of the national cause. It will be a laudable act 
therefore to establish national schools to provide instruction in literature and 
the industrial arts. It is high time to follow the example of Bengal in this 
respect and establish national schools also in Southern India. 


12. A leader in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 12th February, regrets very 

much the extremely deplorable results of the 
recent Matriculation examination which it 
: attributes to the wantonness of some of the 
examiners who set the papers and the apathy of those who have valued the 
answers. The disastrous results will lead to the presumption that some of 


Matriculation examination 
results. 


the examiners set to work with a foregone conclusion to plough as many 


candidates as possible. No text-books are prescribed in History and Geo- 
graphy and the questions set in these subjects go to display at once the 
ingenuity or the eccentricity of the examiners and bring about the disas- 
trous slaughter. A selection is made by various institutions before their 
pupils.are sent up for the examination and it is for the Senate to decide 
whether this deplorable slaughter reflects credit on the University. It has 
become a matter of impossibility to secure a pass at this examination. That 
arents, pupils and teachers should at once be cast down and subjected to 
lsappolntment by this examination is a matter of regret. 


(e) Local and Municipai. 


13. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 7th February, writ7s :— 


Local Boards and Primary The Englishmen who, in their own couutry, 


odaantiin. realise thé importance of primary education 
and spend large sums to spread it among the 

masses, do not act in the same spirit in this land which is under their Govern- 

ment. This is evident from their having left primary education in the hands 


5 
° 


ve 


of the Local Boards, instead of financing it themselves. To these Boards are 
entrusted many other duties, along with this, and one, who compares their 
duties with the money they have to discharge them with, cannot fail to be 
struck with wonder. Thus — to pay thousands to a European Doctor 
to look after their hospitals. atever may be the reason, they sanction any 
bill submitted by this Doctor for himself and his assistaiits. So this Depart- 
ment seems to work well under the Local Boards. Next in order come the 
Public Works and these are looked to by an Engineer, almost always a 
European, paid not less than Rs. 800. This officer submits his estimates as 
he likes and the Local Boards have to sanction them whether they like them 
or not ; and 80 this is the Department which robs the Board of the major 
portion of its funds. Now coming to the Educational branch, the Educational 
officer who receives the highest pay from the Local Board is the Supervisor, 
who never draws more than Rs. 35. This officer cannot even write to the 
Board directly. ‘The Sub-Assistant and Assistant Inspectors, who are over 
these Supervisors, only report their opinion of the Local Fund schools and their 
teachers, but do not care to see whether their opinion is carried out; nor do 
they take steps to carry out the same. Besides this, the Local Boards, which 
coolly pass the bills of the Medical and Public Works Departments, do not 
pay the same consideration tothe Educational Department. They not only 
refuse to listen to the suggestions of the officers of this Department, but even 
remark upon their communications and do not care for them. With such 
Local Boards, how can sep education improve? Thus it is detrimental 
to the interests of the people that the Government should have left primary 
education in the hands of the Local Boards. We have only to think that the 
Director of Public Instruction also is winking at the scant courtesy with 
which the suggestions of his subordinates are being treated by the Local 
Boards. So itis the duty of our representatives in the Legislative Council 
to see that the Local Boards attach due weight to the suggestions of the 
Educational officers under them. 


14. The Veerakesari, of thel5th February, reports that the Rajahmundry 


The Rajahmundry Municipality. Municipality has pepe committed a serious 


outrage on the religious sentiments of the 
Hindu as well as the Muhammadan population of that place by ordering that 
a certain place on the bank of the Gdédivari which was for a long time being 
used as a cemetery should no longer be used as such. The place in question 
has always been regarded by beth these communities as sacred and conse- 
quently they held a meeting to express their profound indignation at the 
order of the Municipality. An aged Muhammadan cited several passages 
from the Koran to show that it was contrary to the established doctrines of 
their religion to so change a burial-ground and exhorted the people—Hindus 
as well.as Muhammadans—to unite together and exercise their customary right 
in defiance of the injunction. 


15. A leader in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 12th February, referring to 
RE OS Sa the administration aig Calicut pesqanas. oy th 
emarks on the administration avg that althougli the opinion express 
of the Calion$ Municipality. hte a the sduicipienticn re mn 
seems on the whole to be favourable, still there are some matters such us 
sanitation and maintenance of public roads which demand greater attention 
on the part of the Municipal aathorities specially at a time when such fell 
diseases as plague, cholera and small-pox are seriously threatening the town, 
The indifference shown to Municipal matters by some of the councillors who 
have but little time at their disposal, is deplored, and it is hoped that the 
authorities will make up and do energetically what the occasion demands. 
16. The Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the 12th February, offers the following 
| remarks in connection with the closure of the 
The closure of the Muham- Wuhammadan burial-grounds in Madras :— 
madan burjal-grounds, . «The stability and success of the British Gov- 


ernment depend entirely upon the good-will of its subjects and upon the 


meting out of even-handed justice to the people. No Government can win 
popularity or a good name without having regard to the susceptibilities 
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of the Mussalmans who are the 
Government should be wounded. 


‘ae to the closure of the Muhammadan burial-gro e caused con- 
pH: e cate amongst the Muhammadans, seeil that there is plenty of 
room for burial purposes, and for the burial itself, which in no way altocts the 


i Ith. more especially in the case of the whitemen who live in remote 
aoc 7 is a matter ¥ wie that the Madras Corporation should deliber- 
ately try to injure the feelings by acting im the way they have. On the 
other hand, the Hindu crematory situated just opposite ' Muhammadan 
burial-grounds is left as itis. The paper — that the Government will 
oblige its loyal Mussalman subjects by cancelling the above order. 


(hk) Railways. 


ondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 5th February, in 
wibaaeh exacted complaining of the treatment accorded to the: 
The South Indian Railway ¢third-class native passengers by the South 
Company and third-class passen- Todian Railway authorities, observes :—The 
dishes enormous income of this —— is mainly 
ot out of the fares of the third-class native passengers. They get only 
inconvenience and not comfort in return. But, for the Eurasians who pay 
the sume fares as these natives, the Company has provided in every train a 
separate carriage, which is almost as comfortable as a first-class compartment. 
This arises only because of the difference in the icomplexion and nothing 
else. On certain occasions, travelling in country carts seems to be better 
than travelling in these trains. Who can remedy this grievance ? 
18. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th February, writes:—On Tuesday 
: : morning His Excellency the Governor opened 
The _ Bezwada-Masulipatam the Bezwada-Masulipatam Railway line, and an 
railway line. address was presented to him on that occasion 


“by the Members of the Kistna District Board. In his reply to that address, 


he compared the Masulipatam line to an artery and this country as the bod 
through which it runs, and remarked that the pure blood running throug 
the said artery would develop the growth of this country, the body through 
which it passes. But we know this is not a correct view. It is well known 
that a railway line will drain a district of its wealth and products, just as the - 
draining of pure blood from a body. Yet men like Sir Arthur Lawley say 
that a railway line will benefit the country, and the people of this coun 
believe that to be true. We are at a loss to find a parallel for the foolishness 
of such people. 


(k) General. 


19. In connection with the Board’s Proceedings reviewing the statements 


of expenditure under the Loans Acts in the 
Working of the Loans Acts, a5 months ending 31st October 1907, the- 
Desabhimani, of the 5th February, urges in English “that sanction should be 
made in such cases as speedily as practicable so as not to defeat the objects. 
for which loans are applied for an that, after sanction, disbursements should — 
be made at once by the officers granting the loans direct to the borrowers in 
accordance with the Government’s subsidiary instruction in that behalf.” 


20. The same paper age. the article quoted in the Swadesamitran. 

eae . Of Madras of the Ist February, from the Amrita: 

Conviction of Leakat Husain. Baeaar Patrika, about the cnael ction of Leakat. 
Husain. : et 

21. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th February, in publishing the news of 


the release, on the 29th ultimo, of Lala. 
scsgar es Gordan ses ee Das who had been convicted to 
1X months rigorous imprisonment for complicity in the Lahore riots, says: 
that even though he has been punished i the Government, he 2 st. 
regarded as an innocent man by-dhe public. . ‘ae hie | 


ee eee ee ee ee, 
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has been affected by many of the fants succumbing to a disease 
‘‘Black rot”. As if this was not en 
that the peters must keep a strict account of the fruits and seeds collected 
daily and the s of their sale and that they should not remove the 
s or fruits from the plantations to their houses and from thence for sale 
without having obtained « permit for the sume. Not only this; the power 
of enforcing these rules has been left in the hands of the police. How can 
these poor and illiterate Badugas keep accounts? It is not even possible for 
them to have a clerk ; for they will have to go with him every time the 
produce is removed from the gardens and for sale. They are at the mercy 
of the police, as they are not able to conform to these rules. When a case 
is taken before a Magistrate, usually it ends in a fine of thirty to fifty rupees. 
The poor fellows think it better to relinquish their plantations than to labour 
hard for a year and then, when, with the satisfaction of having reaped the 
fruits of it, they try to take the produce home, to be arrested by the police 
and fined heavily. Many are those that have already left their plantations in 
this spirit. To my knowledge, in a small village, seven or cight Badugas 
have been arrested and fined nearly Rs. 250 to Rs. 300, within the space of 
two months. Under these circumstances, how can these people continue their 
avocation ? From this, the common people assert that the Government has 
de these. rules with the motive of preventing any other class than Europeans 
m having coffee plantations. Whatever may be its motive, asking these 
illiterate Badugas to keep accounts of their produce, etc, resembles the 
forcing of the Indians in South Africa to give their finger impressions. 


23. A correspondent of the Swadesamiiran, of the 7th February, publishes 
a catechism as follows :— 


Question 1.—Are all foreigners in Gov- 
ernment service traitors to our country ? | 


Answsr.—Those among them who do not make any difference between 
themselves and the Indians on the ground of race or religion and who deem 
it their duty to do good to the public are the highest class of peranene and 
not traitors to the country. They are entitled to the regard and affection of 
the people. Such are Lord Ripon, Lord Ampthill, Sir Henry Cotton and 
Sir Sydenham Clarke. Those among them who care only for the salaries they 
receive from the Government and have done neither good nor bad to the 
people, belong to the middle class; but even these are not traitors to the 
country. The majority will come under this heading. The people will 
neither respect, nor disrespect these. 

Those among them who go beyond their legitimate duties and actuated 
by racial and religious hatred, wantonly do harm to the people and gloat 
over it, are not ale the lowest class of foreigners, but are also traitors to the 
country. Such are Lord Curzon, Sir B. Fuller, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Captain 
Kemp and others. These are only entitled to disrespect and hatred from the 
people. 

Q. 2.—Are all the natives in Government servicg traitors to their 
motherland ? 

A.—Those among them that prefer the country’s interests to their 
own, whenever they have to do harm to the public, either because of 
their love for the sides iven by the Government or because of their fear of 
being punished by the Government, are the highest class and they are not 
traitors to their motherland. There are very few of this class in our sountry, 
Those who, being in Government service and having © Pee desire to do 
zood to the sake, understand their grievances and bring them to the notice 


The Government service. 


f the Government, not caring for the latter’s disapproval of the same, and 
those who, after their retiring from service, openly and-honestly work for the 
etterment of the country, are lovers of the country, since they Mavi the good 
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to the regard and affection of the public. a 


Those that have impressed on their minds the one aim of doing good 
to the country and, with the influence that they have as Government “ota 
inculcate patriotism to the people and those who have the manlir 
courage to kick off their appointments the moment ef are compelled to act 

inst the interests of the country, are lovers and adorers of the country, 
since they sacrifice their own interests in favour of those of the country. 
Such are Babu Surendranath Banerjea, Mahadev Govind Ranade and others. 
These will have the regard, affection, and adoration of the people. 


Those who are completely selfish and are repared to do the bidding 
of the higher authorities without the least sense of patriotism, but who try as 
far as possible not to do harm to the people, are only the middle class of 
natives in Government service, and not traitors to their country. 


Those whose only aim is to please their official superiors and the 
foreigners, and who, with a view to get promotion, tease the people without 
just cause and illegally exact taxes from them are traitors to their motherland. 

en of this class abound in the Revenue and Judicial Departments. Then 
again the Police officers who, with a mean motive to obtain rewards by 
pleasing their superiors, haul up innocent people as guilty men are the worst 
traitors to their motherland. 


Q. 3.—Can patriots take up Government service ? 


A.—Those who have no other means of livelihood can take to 
Government service. Those who have other means of livelihood, but take 
to Government service considering its dignity or gain, though our country- 
men cannot be called patriots. But those who take . service, because 
they think they can do good to their country, better being in it than being 


Q. 4.—Can the worshippers of the country enter Government service ? 


A.—No. People who preach the worship of the country to others 
must avoid Government service even as people who preach worship of God 
to others must avoid family and other ties. 


24. The Kistnapatrika, of the 9th February, writes as follows :—‘‘ In the 
course of his speech delivered in connection 
with the distribution of prizes to the pupils of 
the Noble College, His Excellency the Governor remarked that some_ people 
were trying to widen the gulf between the rulers and the ruled, that there 
could be nothing more harmful than that, and that it was not ible to 
determine whether such people were causing more harm to England or to 
India. It is not surprising that a representative of an arbitrary Government 
should hold such strange views when its authority is opposed by the people. 
It is certainly impossible for him to determine the propriety or otherwise of 
the aspirations of the people. When the desire for llasveiee aia has spru 
up in the hearts of a people, despotic rulers cannot but get Liceiibered: 
Bewilderment brings on delusion of mind. Truth will not reveal itself to men 
who are laboring under delusion, mistakes, etc. So, it is no wonder that the 
aspirations of the poople of this country should appear to those in authority 
as unnatural and disastrous. It is quite natural that, when the spirit of 
independence dawns on the people who have been immersed in the darkness 
of servitude, they should be actuated by a sort of indifference and contempt 
towards the rulers. Further, when the rulers happen to be foreigners, this 
spirit of indifference develops into racial hatred; but the -people are not 
responsible for such hatred, and their desire for independence is not the cause. 
On the other hand, the rulers’ despotism and the servitude of the people are 
the causes. Whenever the rulers grow despotic and too powerful and the 
people are oppressed on account of their weakness and servitude, the rulers 
and the ruled are estranged from each other. Then the rulers become 
responsible for this estrangement. -_ Though the desire for independence seems. 
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this condition. The e are not at all responsible for any evil con- 
sequences whatever. It is the Government which suppresses the popular 
aspirations that is solely responsible.” 
25. A correspondent to the Desabhimani, of the 10th February, writes 
Vande M. a few Telugu verses under the head of Vande 
— Mataram. One of them is as follows: ‘“‘ Oh wise 
mén of India who shamelessly kill your manliness! Why have you, sinners, 
placed mother India in the hands of foreigners and why do you look at her 
amazed? Have you no sense enough, you honourable men, to interfere and 


do the needful when she is ill-treated? Oh you rulers! Can you be 
prosperous by teasing mother India ?” 


{V.—Native STaTEs. 


26. The Veerakesari, of =. 15th Pes — bs “7 fact that the 
ja of Kapurthala married a Spanish lad 

The Mabsrajaof Kapurthala. serves that considerable dissatisfaction mf 

expressed by the people when the Maharaja of Mysore married a stranger, 

though she belonged to Northern India. But the present day princes are thus 

emboldened to disregard the wishes of the 108 because they feel sure that 

the British Government will stand by them and silence the people. But the 

duty of the British Government under these circumstances is to advise the 

princes not to outrage the sentiments of their subjects. Else, these princes 
are sure to become too self-willed and depraved. 


27. The Nadegannadi, of the 15th February, observes that whenever it is 
decided to perform regimental manceuvres of 
the British soldiers in any locality in Mysore, 
every house has to be evacuated and the help- 
less residents are obliged to live in the open fields. The inhabitants of that 
locality are required to evacuate their houses at very short notice and to 
remove their women even when they are actually in labour and other inmates 
even when they are actually on sick bed. On repeated protests this year, 
however, the authorities were kind enough to order that evacuation of houses 
in which there were pregnant women should not be made compulsory. It is 
astounding that in spite of this order, a pregnant woman was ousted from 
her house and she delivered in the open fields and consequently the child died. 
How will the British authorities compensate for this loss ? at would have 
been the result if an English woman had been treated as this woman was 
treated 2? Who would hear the groans of these voiceless villagers ? 


Regimental mancuvres in 
Mysore. 


V.—Prospacts OF THE CROPS AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


28. The Swadesamttran, ¢ i TLaivee Yt te tee rd N ee 

Sie ndia, ‘Lala Lajpat Rai is Ing from door 
Famine in Northern India. — 4 door for rena he oi AMMEN oeiiead $0 pooe 

le by the intensity of the famine. But Lord Minto screens the truth by 
eae a weekly report to Mr. «igi fe there is good rain in India and 
that the prospects are not so bad. All these things drive us only to one 
conclusion and that is, that, if it is true that he only can be called a king, 
who protects his subjects just like his own children, it is Lala Lajpat Rai 
that at this moment does the duty of aking. Lord Minto and others who 
screen the truth and Mr. Morley who is a puppet in his hands, are rulers 
only in name, but enemies in reality! We shall have washed ged all our 
sins if we cut off the hand that salutes the whites and bow to our Lala. 
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Vasraxpsan, 


Fob. 15th, i908. 


NAapDEGANMaDt, 


Bangslers, 
Feb. 16th, 1908. 


Swapesa mira an, 


Madras, - 
Feb. 7th, 1908, 
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VI.—MisceLLangous. (si ts 
Te oy an Pe Teele ae tt Se * 


Vixats Dozas, 29. A Virudupatti correspondent of the Vikata Dutan of the Ist. february 
rt, a eder se Vecduptt in Wrtes:—Some monte Back one Marimutn 
gece iewigian ies murder at Virudupatti in Nadar was invited for a: feast by his ste 

Tinnevelly. ! brother’s son, and he got ill soon after he tock 
the milk given by the latter. The police suspecting foul play, removed him 
to the hospital, where the apothecary examined the patient and found that 
he had been poisoned. Soon after he died. Though this apothecary, during 
the examination, openly ra eemenn that it was a case of poisoning, he subse- 
quently prevaricated and delayed giving a certificate to that effect, thus 
preventing a prosecution being. launched against the offender. It is said 
that he had been bought over by the opposite dk It is nearly a month 
since petitions were sent to the Collector, the Superintendent of Police and 
the District Surgeon praying for a thorough enquiry into the case and we 
are surprised to see that no action has been taken upon them. It is even 
stated that the petitions have been shelved, because the offender happens to 
be a rich man, and that the lower officials having been bribed, have prevented 
the petitions reaching the hands of the higher officers. The question of the 
guilt or otherwise of any party can be decided only by making a, thorough 
enquiry ; and we hope our benign Government will kindly interfere and see 

that the higher officers take the necessary action on the petitions. 


30. The same paper observes:—The present position of the. Indians 
1, tt a ee makes one doubt whether they are men or 
aa P beasts to be hunted by the whites. The 
present juncture seems to suggest that they 
have no right to be classed as human beings. Alas! An ancient and civilised 
people are being beaten back at every place they goto! These are only 
bound to evince loyalty, modesty and obedience; the moment they begin to 
demand their rights as men, the trouble arises and their protectors, the 
whites, come out with arms and ammunition to put down the disturbance 
caused by the discontented blacks, as they call them!. But, as was once 
observed by Mr. Gladstone, this must be the lot of the thirty crores of Indians 
so long as they lack manliness. It has become the fate of the Indians to 
suffer hardships in whatever part of the world they may be. In the opinion 
of the Vande Mataram which is pointed out and explained bythe Madras 
Times there 1s no other remedy for this than to acquire strength. 
Hinpu N&san, 


- 31. The Hindu Nésan, of the'3rd February, gives the following Jw go 
Feb. 3rd, 1908. ie Niall ee iii of the opinion said to have been expressed by 
dioiiiens to tain, P Sir Henry Cotton on tie present situation in 

India:—It was vaunted that some reforms 

were to be made in the Indian administration. Practically they are all 

useless. ‘lhe most important point has not been attended to. The people 

have not been given a larger share in the administration. Nothing has been 

done to bring the people into closer touch with the Government. Therefore 

it 1s that the public do not like the administration. India is now in a very 

bad predicament. The conduct of the Englishmen within the last two years 

has wounded the feelings of the Indians and has made the latter hate the 

former. As in other countries, so even-in-India, students have joined the 

party which demands reforms arid it is thus they have learnt the fact that 

the Government is acting against their interests. Then again the misdeeds 

in the Transvaal are intensifying the feeling that exists between the two 


owe! There has been no limit to the ways in which the authorities there 
have, under the provisions of the Immigration Act, been teasing the Indians. 
lhe Proclamation of Queen Victoria in 1858 vouchsafed to the Indians equal 
treatment with: other British subjects: and when the Indians are being 
maltreated in other places, doubtless it is the duty of England to interfere 
in the case and remedy the evil. It isa Senne plea to state that she 


cannot interfere because the Transvaal is a self-governing colony. If she 


cannot exercise her authority over the colonies on occasions like this, what 
is the use of it at all ? a | oe ee eae 


%7 


t. The Swadeamitran, of the 4th February, says:—In reply to Dr. 
Tndians and “Me “ieeroy® said recently that if an opportunity occurred 
tage Pr ee _ for the appointment of an Indian to the 
Vicero y s Executive Council, neither he nor Lord Minto would let it go. 
He added that such an appointment would be in accordance with democratic 
principles. This is as much as saying that though only an absolute Govern- 
ment and not democratic principles will suit India, Lord Minto and Mr. 
Morley will evince their farsightedness by raising the Indians to high positions. 
We cannot make this out. How. can the appointment of an Indian be 
consistent with democratic principles, while the appointment of an Englishman 
will not? How can the appointment of one Indian to the Executive Council 
denote the adoption of democratic principles? Without a Parliament propor- 
tionate to the population of India and without the people being given the 
privilege of having the higher posts in the administration, can the appoint- 
ment of an Indian to be one of the seven of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
itself, change the nature of the present administration? We do not 
understand why Mr. Morley should regard every little privilege granted to 
the Indians as a big reform. He said he would appoint an Indian if necessar 
and if an opportunity occurred. Have no opportunities occurred till now ? 


43. With reference to the impending tour of His Excellency the Governor 

: to Kumbakénam, a correspondent of the 

Bo mai tour and same paper remarks :—It is said that the tive 

nurs opi hundred rupees collected to defray the expenses 

for welcoming His Excellency is not sufficient. Will the benefit accruing to 

the people from the visit of His Excellency to this place be greater than the 
amount of money which is lavished on it ? 

On this, the Editor of the 47 adds :—Where are the Extremists of 
Tanjore now? What is Mr. N. K. Ramaswami Aiyar doing ? Is it not their 
doctrine that the people should not pay their respects to the Governor and 
other English officials? There is no use of talking loud; they must show 
manliness in action. 


34. In connection with His Excellency’s tour to Tanjore, a correspondent 
of the same paper observes:—The people of 
The Governor's tour and gnjore have got much respect and affection 
Tanjore. ° . ; r ° 
J : . for the ancient Royal family of Tanjore. 
Though the latter have lost their powers of sovereignty, the British Govern- 
ment will be confirming its reputation for greatness and generosity if it will 
give the title of ‘“‘Zamindar” to the present adopted sons of the family and 
not only allow them to enjoy in perpetuity the lands attached to the estate, 
but also allow them to remain in the Palace and manage al] the choultries and 
temples under them. Our Government ought not now to discuss the legality 
or propriety of the adoption. It is more important that it should try to carry 
out the unanimous wish of the people and hand down the name of the ancient 
Royal family to posterity. We request the Tamil Translator to Government 
to 5 ee the attention of our Government to this point. It is also necessar 
that meetings should be held in various parts of the district to discuss this 
question and bring it to the notice of the Government. 


85. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th February, reproduces the following 
vee opinion said to have been expressed by Mr. 

he split in the Congress. Baptista with regard to the Surat Congress::— 
I am: glad thiat the Congress has now heen split up into two parties. ‘lhe 
burden of responsibility to the public and of suffering the punishments 
inflicted by the authorities, has fallen on the shoulders of the new party. 
This party consists of people who will sacrifice their selves for the sake of the 
country and the fruits of the trials of the new party will be enjoyed by the 
old party, t.e., the Moderates. This is beneficial to the country. It is only 
after the rise of the new party that the Government has begun to try to draw 
the Moderates to its side. Before the new party came into existence, the 
Government never cared for the old party. The Government will now be 
afraid of the doings of the new party and their courage and manliness and 


, 
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SwADRsaMITRAB, 


Maérae, 
Feb. 5th, 1906. 


SwADRSAMITRAN, 
Maras, 
Feb. 6th, 1908. 


NaDEGANNADI, 
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Feb. 15th, 1908. 
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will therefore grant some privileges at least to the old party and rally 
to its side. Thus if the PA sito. does anything good hereafter, it mu 
be taken to be the result of the work of the new party and not of the petit 
and the applications of the old party. Thus it is the ne i 
made the Government respect the old party and thereD 
country. So they should not be abused unnecessarily. e pa 
learn to respect each other. we ve eit dua 3 
36. The same paper says:—The Amrita Bazaar Patrika observes: “ It 
7 Meee nig often said that many of the European officials 
The English officials and the in India fall sick. Why is this? It is only 
satmnes. ple like Sir Denzil Ibbeteon or Sir Launcelot 
Hare who tease the people without caring for public feeling that take ill. No 
disease will come near them if only they will rule the public with sympathy. 


- Will the heartburning of the people go without doing any mischief? It is 


that burning that affects them in the form of disease. To those that do pen 
God will always bring happiness.” What good has come to even rd 
Curzon and Sir Fuller out of their disrespecting the feelings of the people ? 


37. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th February, observes:—A circular has. 

; -. Enoland been issued by the Home Government embody- 
Indian students in England. — in certain rules to be observed by the Indian 
students in England holding Government of India scholarships; and this 
lays down that if they fail to act according to these rules, ngt,only will their 
stipends be stopped forthwith, but they will not be given even their passage 
money to return. It is added that in certain cases they will have even to 
err the scholarship money that they have received till then. There was 
never so stringent a rule as this. The effect of this circular will be that 
students who fail to conform to the rules contained in the cirgular to the end 
of their stay in England will all on a sudden be left adrift in England. We 
think these rules are the outcome of the cry of the Times in England 
demanding that the conduct of the Indian students must be brought under: 
control. We do not know how the rules can bind those students who go to 
England independently of any help from the Government.. The motive with 
which such stringent rules have been framed to bind students who leave for 


. England at proper ages, after having finished their higher education here, 


does not seem to be either good in itself or good in the interests of the 
students. : 


38. The Nadegannadi, of 7 15th February, says that the letter of the 
leutenant-Governor of Bengal to the High 
Pe yyy on the conduct of Court of Calcutta to say that the police should 
not be made the subject of undeserved criticisms- 

by the Judges was tantamount to making a mischievous suggestion that the 
Judges should no longer question the truth of the charges brought by the 
— but should actually support them in the prosecution. It is very much 
eared that the other High Courts also mighttake up this evil suggestion. 
Such incidents as these make it obvious that our present day officials set aside- 
all principles of justice before they set foot on Indian soil. 


a 


ERRATA. 


? 


On page 59 of the report, in line 1 of the article numbered 5, for “ the. 
same paper” read “the Swadesamitran of Madras of the lst February.” — 


On page 60 of the report, in line 8 of the article numbe 9, for 
‘‘countrios ” read * countries.” ‘ 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


I—Forgicn Po.itics. 


1. The Madras Standard, of the 16th February, remarks:—‘‘. . 


— The Zakka Khels are reported as contemplatin 

The Zakka Khel Expedition. resistance near Chora. yo we may +0 i 
news of the first shot being fired. The Frontier policy of Lord Curzon and 
the arrangements he made in pursuance of it seemed at one time to promise 
that peace would be preserved on the Frontier for a long time tocome. But 
these hopes seem to be on the eve of bitter disappointment. In this connec- 
tion it is to be noted that Dr. Rutherford, M.P., deprecates the war with the 
Zakka Khels without the consent of Parliament.” 


IV.—NatTIVE STATES. 


2. The Muhammadan, of the 17th February, writes as follows:—“*. . , 

A close stud of the policy of the Vernacular 

The Vernacular Press of Hyder- yess of Hyderabad shows that it creates racial 

abad. dissensions and stirs party feeling. It has been 
their studied policy to embitter public mind alnst er servants of the 
State making their task thereby tenfold more difficult. They disdain to take 
any notice of their invectives because in their goodness of heart they think 
anybody’s malignity does not injure them so long as rp discharge their 
duties honestly and fervently, but they are unaware of the mischief that 
assumes larger dimensions every day. A feeling of racial animosity is gain- 
ing ground in the districts and hatred and mistrust of the European servants 
and their actions ure fostered in the public mind. They may hardly 
be said to fall in the category of useful journals. They are nothing more 
than organs of certain parties for the purpose of attacking other honest and 
nobleminded officials who do not stoop to partisan bias or court machinations. 
Generally they are the property and the mouthpiece of some underpaid clerks 
in Government employ, who by the nature of their position in life and educa- 
tion are unable to attain to higher ideals of journalism and are not competent 
to speak on any subject with authority. The so-called leading vernacular 
paper of Hyderabad is generally known to be in the hands of a low-paid clerk 

in the Government Secretariat. Are the Government no way 

concerned as to what the journals write? Have the Government nothing to 

do with the position and the status of the journals published under their 

jurisdiction? Js it not the look out of the Government that the papers 


ee within its jurisdiction should be respectable and in honest hands? 


e think just as there are some restrictions about the printer and publisher, 
there ought to be some to safeguard the bond fide nature of every journal. 
, It is the duty of the Police Commissioner and Press Commissioner to 
look to this, and we hope they will take due notice of it. We hear that there 
is now-a-day$ a party entirely composed of some Government clerks which 
has taken possession of the vernacular press of Hyderabad and is using it to 
further its interests and to create dissensions among the officers of the State. 
As it may assume very serious aspect the Government should take due notice 


: this warning and not allow mischief makers to pursue their nefarious practice 
ere,” | 
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VI—Misce.Laneous. 


Two sides of the question. 


4‘ Englishmen as successful in India. 


1. Englishmen are successful as 
educationists. They have established 
many schools and colleges throughout 
India and pursue their avocations 
persistently, perseveringly and with 
-a measure of success. Besides being 
offered a respectable means of show- 
ing their energies and also putting 
some money into their pockets, the 
feel diligent in undermining the fait 
and morals of an old civilization by 
modern methods of investigation. 
Moreover, it yields results in a tangible 
fashion by way of results in Univer- 
sity examinations. 

2, They are successful as a military 

ower in India. India has peace 
internally from a military point of 
view and externally it has peace. 
The border tribes are kept well in 
check and no rows are possible. 

3. They are successful in prevent- 
ing deaths from accidents, mill labour, 
deaths in riots and quarrels, deaths 
by poisons. 

4. They are successful as merchants 
dealing with foreign countries. They 
buy cheaply from Indian merchants 
oa sell dearly in European markets. 
They are clever in disposing of any- 
thing produced in India, and finding 
.a market even of apparently useless 
thing such as bones, hair, stones, 
rocks, etc. 

5. They are successful as planters 
in those things where Government 
give them lands free of all taxation, 
where Government give them mono- 
polies and give them concessions of 
various kinds. Unless propped by 
Government, they are not able to 
hold their own. Ceylon has success- 
ful tea plantations. Bengal, jute 
manutactories and Burma rice fields 
owned by Europeans. 

6. They are successful as reformers 
and suggesters of new things, as 
destructive reformers, where old forces 
are set free and some new forces are 
introduced. In destroying caste, 
-social cohesion and in introducing 
various new societies they are able. 

7. Englishmen are successful in 
‘doing pioneer work of any kind such 


3. The Liveral, of the 16th February, 
contains the following :— 


Englishnen as fatlures in India. 


1. That Englishmen are failures as 
Missionaries in India is a well-known 
fact. ‘here are more than 2,000 
Englishmen in India as Missionaries. 
Yet their converts may not be that 
number every year, one per head. 
There are some mass conversions 
from the lowest classes, but that is 
during famine times. Even that does 
not occur often. 

2. Englishmen are failures in the 
civil departments of India. ‘lhey 
have not succeeded in impressing the 
people with their sympathy, ready 
sensibility to the‘wants of India and 
general ability infusing harmony, 
development and organisation into 
India. 

3. They are failures «as regards 
famine, plague, deaths by coarse 
feeding, deaths by wild animals, and 
snakes, so much so that India is the 
only country in the world which has 
amortality from various causes and 
in an extraordinary degree. 

4. They are failures as merchants 
dealing in local produce such as rice, 
pulses, skins. ‘They can never com- 
pete with Indian merchants in 
cheapness of living, quick business 
qualities, devotion of time and 
devotion of energy. 

5. They are failures as planters in 
India. Whether it be coffee, tea, 
indigo, jute or cotton growing, they 
seem to succeed for the time being, 
but always end ina fiasco. Failures 
of planters are very common. There 
are numerous indigo manufactories 
now inruins. Thousands of rupees 
have been sunk once for all, never 
more to be recovered. 

§. They are failures in constructive 


‘reforms. They can give no impetus 


to female education, industrial and 
technical education and in remedy- 
ing various obvious defects in Indian 
life such as infant marriages, heavy 
marriage expenses, crude and 
corroding manners. 

7. They are failures when it comes 
to doing a thing for its own sake 
without popular applause. Has he 
worked the enormous mines and 
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Englishmen as successful in Indta—cont. 


as laying railways, surveying new 
territories, laying down telegraphs, 
making roads. These have tne 
motive power of impressing the masses 
and nothing is so delightful to the 
heart of Englishmen as impressing 
the ignorant mind and winning out 
his admiration. He can do anything 
to please his insatiate desire for popu- 
lar applause. He can fly,:he can 
motor, he can navigate, provided 
someBody admires him and calls him 
his superior. 

8. They are successful as birds of 
assage and money-making birds too. 
They turn out the maximum of in- 
come and have a minimum of expen- 
diture. They retire with a modicum 
of fortune where none was brought 
out with them. By some means or 
other, the wily Rupee unconsciously 

ravitates towards the LKuropean. 
They surround him gp hike and 
his little finger may make them go 
or come. 
9. These are successful as rulers 
of blind and backward races. Their 
depravity even is admired by the 
vulgar and these latter obey them as 
god appointed masters. ‘Their weak- 
nesses and foibles impress the vulgar 
as qualities belonging to the noble- 
minded. In the long run, the subject 
races are ruined and the Englishman 
blames them as an indolent and vile 
race. 

10, These are successful as police- 
men, putting down of robberies, riots, 
petty crimes. They put down infan- 
ticide and all such minute ailments 
of social life. They ransack nooks 
and corners and find out all about the 
criminal and then exterminate him. 
Finding crimes, weak points and 
decaying qualities is a hobby with 
him. In y weer quibbles, criminal 
conundrums, fictions of all kinds in 
procedure, he is an adept and his law 
books are legion and interminable. 
He has no loophole for any legal 
escape. 


Englishmen as failures in India—cont. 


sources of power and wealth in India ? 
Has he utilised all the natural gene- 
rators of power? One has to go to- 
Maisur to find out real original 


expansion. Has he preserved the 
arts and paintings and buildings of 
India? No, it does not pay in popu- 


larimagination. He is not interested 
in these developments. What is 
show is in his line. 

8. They are failures as colonists in 
India. Their progeny degenerate 
rapidly in India. They cannot do 
any work by themselves but like to 
depend on the Indians and over-ride 
them. Colonies like Whitefield for 
the poor white languish and even 
these are situated in the Native States. 
The Eurasians get crushed out 
between White importations and 
Indian pertinacity. They have not 
done any useful work in {ndia. 

9. They are failures as moral men > 
of character for its own sake. As 
soon as they set their foot on Indian 
soil, their qualities as representatives 
ofa virile Anglo-Saxon race depart, 
leaving them oriental despots with 
ny of conceit, pride, business, 

igh-handedness, _ severity. The 
Englishman who returns from India 
is abhorred in England and even the 
domestic servants avoid him like 
poison. 

10. They are failures as executive 
officers of any other type. They 
never inspire virtue and ill out vice 
thereby. They never construct 
character but can easily give a slope 
down to even mediocre qualities. 
They have killed out the wilitary 
spirit of Indian warriors, the industrial 

eftness of manual labourers and have 
increased the army of drunkards, 
loafers, evil men and dependents. 
The nations of India deteriorate: 
rapidly in all good qualities.” 


’ VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Forrign Poutics. 


4. The Qasim-ul- Akhbar, . hay wi February, remarks on the Zakka 
we hel Expedition which is now being pushed on 
The Zakka Khel mapedition. isa os the Frontier :—‘“ tis expected 
that this expedition will come to a close in a month or two with success to the 
British arms, but from the trend of present events one has to recall to mind 
what happened in the tribal risings of 13897 A.D. Although other frontier 
Jirgas are friendly disposed towards the British Government and have given 
assurances of co-operation with the British, still their innate habits of plunder 
and depredation lead one to imagine that they will hardly remain neutral in 
this expedition. If such be the case, our Government will have many 
difficulties to battle against.” 


Referring to the Zakka Khel Expedition the Nadegannadi, of the 22nd 
February, observes that the British have been paying large subsidies to these 
tribes annually in order to maintain friendly relations with them. Besides, 
Lord Curzon formed the Frontier Province under a Commissioner in order to 
prevent these tribes from making raids into the British territories and from 
inciting the Indians against the Government. The new Commissionership 
with its large staff entails enormous expense. It is diflicult to believe that in 
spite of all these precautions at an enormously heavy expenditure, the frontier 
trouble could not be averted. It would appear, therefore, that either the Gov- 
ernment of India or their officials must have in some way encroached upon their 
liberty or have done something to create discontent among them and thus 
brought on this trouble; or it may even be that some among the British 
troops, in their eagerness to find active work, picked a quarrel with these 
tribes and suppressed the real facts as to the cause of the raids. Whatever the 
cause may be, this is certainly not the time for war. There is an outbreak of 
famine in the country and general distress prevails everywhere. Hundreds 
of thousands are suffering from want of food and water. The crops having 
failed, the ryots are wringing their hands in agony and distress. Still, the 
Government do not seem to be moved by their condition and refuse to remit 
the taxes. It is all the more regrettable that at this crisis the money wrung 
out of them should be wasted in a war with the frontier tribes. If war is 
altogether inevitable, it is clear that the vast sums of money, spent in the 
shape of subsidies and in the administration of the frontier province, have 
been to no purpose. How painful it is to see that our Government has 
entered upon a policy of such reckless lavishness ° 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


5. The India, of the 8th February, republishes the article which 
, ' appeared in the Swadesamitran, of the 5th 
Police torture in Nagpur. — Fe ruary, about the Police torture in Nagpur. 


6. r also republishes the article published by the 
bt woe : ee Swadetamitran, of the 3rd February, about the 
The Punjab Police. vagaries of the Punjab Police. 
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7. The Travancore Abhimani, of the 7th February, brings to the notice 


of the Police authorities that cases of theft 
Theft in Vacasert. have become very common in and around 


| Vadaseri, and hopes that they will be on the alert in this respect. 


In comparing the English and the Indian Police, the India, of the 
wea Ae Sth February, observes: It appears that the 
The English and the Indian jymber of crimes is less in India than in 
Police. England. So it was not necessary to have 
given the Indian Police all the powers that they have now. The people of 
this country are unnecessarily afraid of the Police, as both rich and rc are 
victims of their cruel deeds. In England the Police are intended for the 
protection of the people. But in India they are intended only for guarding 
the officials. ‘They are also given authority, beyond the necessary limit, 
without considering the hardships that will result to the public by their use 
thereof. From this we are led to think that our rulers, being foreigners, 
distrust us and are afraid of any harm to themselves or the country at our 
hands, and have therefore instituted the Police to guard them from such 
harm and not to safeguard the interests of the people. If they had reall 


y 
been established for the good of the people, why should not their boundless 
authority be decreased ? | 


9. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 10th February, says :— 


a ; On the 4th instant, a Panchama girl was 

Morders in Viradupata. murdered in cold blood by a boy of the same 
caste, as a result of the girl’s refusal to continue to be on intimate terms 
with him; and this in broad day hight at about 4 in the evening. It is said 
that this is the fifth occurrence of the kind within the jurisdiction of the 
Vachakkarpatti Police station, and it 1s also reported that every month 
murder is committed within the jurisdiction of this station. The Divisional 
officer and the Police Department must take steps to suppress crimes of this 


kind here and especially in the Sattur taluk which is notorious for its murder 
Cases. 


(d) Educaticn. 


10. The India, of the 8th February, writes :—In the recent Matriculation 
examination of the Madras University, 1,+00 
Mh ack candidates are said to have passed out of 
in : 


about 8,000 that appeared for it, and it is stated 
that in no hae: have the results been so bad. In England and other free 
t 


Tho last Matriculation exam- 


countries, the Universities directly take upon themselves the duty of teaching 
and developing the intellect of boys. Bat in India, the Universities are 
merely instruments for conducting examinations. People who have never 
seen the students, people who do not know their intellectual capacity and 
even some foreigners happen to be the examiners, and they set the questions 
and value the answers as they like. Within a short time, the rule thatla 
candidate cannot appear for an examination if he has failed in it three times 
already is to come into force. Last year, about 6,600 candidates failed. 
How much of money and energy wasted ! How many poor families will suffer 
on account of this! Can Mr. VanGeyzel who is one of the examiners gauge 
all this? Does he know the condition of our country ? How can he under- 
stand the pitiable position of our people? It will be foolishness on the part 
of these 6,600 boys to join the Matriculation class again. They must devote 
their attention, as far as possible, to the industrial arts and trade. Moneyed 
men may go to Japan, America and other places and learn some good indus- 
The Bengalis have realised the fact that we should not sleep and 
leave our boys in the hands of foreigners who cannot understand their 
mental aaa’ § The Bengalis have, therefore, established a National 
University. We do not know when the Madrasis will learn the above truth. 
We believe that our brethren will learn it at least after this slaughter in the 


tries. 


Matriculation examination. 
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‘11. In. commenting on the rules recently framed with reference to Swaps Buanv, 
Feb. 9th, 1908, 


se elemen schools, a correspondent of the 
_ The Educational Rules. Swadesa Bhanu, of the 9th Fe ruary, says :— 
It is not known whether these rules were framed with a view to improve 
the quality of the education imparted or with a view to cut short the 
expenditure of the Government on these schools. There is nothing to show 
that the teachers will have the same enthusiasm now that they had before, 
when they were receiving grants from the Government. Formerly, there was 
one Sub-Assistant 9 mag for three or four taluks and one Assistant 
Inspector for three or tour districts. Now, there is to be one Sub-Assistant 
Inspector for each taluk and one Assistant Inspector for each district. But 
this increase in the staff of the higher officers does not seem to have added 
in any way to the enthusiasm of the teachers in teaching their students. 
Besides this, it is rumoured that the same grant will be given to a school- 
master, who has passed his primary examination and has been trained in a 
Normal School, as to one who has no such qualifications. This is very 
unreasonable. All these things must be considered by our benign Govern- 


ment and grants should be given in proportion to the status of the boys in . 
the schools. And then, Panchama schools must have larger grants than’ 


what they have now. It was because of the small grants they have been 
getting that it has been possible to conduct them till now. So the present 
rules have necessitated many such schools being closed sooner or later. We 
hope that the Government will deeply consider the matter and see that these 
poor Panchama schools thrive as of old. 


12. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th February, ae :-—-Mr. Glyn Barlow, 
sae _ the Registrar of the Madras University, havin 

Pa Madras University Regis- left, Mr. Dewsbury, a Solicitor in England, ia 
| Pp. been chosen for his place. Though there were 
many Indians fit to take up the Registrar’s post, we cannot understand why 
a white must have been dade from England. Knowing that in the 
Calcutta University this place is filled by an Indian, we do not know why 
the Madras University should have a partiality for a white. It is still more 
surprising that even in the interval between Mr. Glyn Barlow’s departure 
and Mr. Dewsbury’s arrival, Mr. Stone and not an Indian should have been 
4 He for the acting vacancy. Perhaps the Senate is of opinion that the 
Indiuns are not at all fit for this place. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


13. A Tuticorin correspondent of the foeireneie “oo 8th vegas Le 
. re writes :—This municipality has not taken an 
oe See = Fete. steps to remove the hardship caused to 8 
women for obtaining water in this town. The Chairman and the Councillors 
being rich people, their wives deem it beneath their dignity to fetch water 
from the Municipal wells and get water in carts or buy it. Bat poor people 
who cannot afford to have water carts have to go to these wells for water. 
Then again, as there is no tank or river for people to bathe in, poor women 
often bathe in these wells, and it is a sorry sight to see these women running 
home half wet to escape from the hands of he water peons who come down 
upon them while they are yet bathing. The readers can well understand 
how the public will regard the apathy of the Councillors at this juncture. 
But these are very active in getting their income-tax and other taxes refunded 
or reduced. Hereafter at least, it is hoped that they will look to the con- 
venience of the public and not only dig some more wells for drinking water, 
but also set apart some wells for bathing purposes. 
14. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 16th February, reports that the extreme 
| Rowdvism rempant in Bain- end of the outlying district of South Canara, 
dar, South A oesag namely, Baindur which is also the southern 
boundary of the Bombay Presidency is infested 


with robbers and highwaymen who recently assaulted even the police and 
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have become a source of terror in the locality. The paper urges, therefore | 
that a small reserve police force (of 25 constables) should be stationed per- 
manently in that part of the district and wishes to draw the attention of the 


authorities to the same. 
(h) Railways. 


15. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 8th February, draws 

the attention of the Agent of the South Indian. 

Huddling of railway passen- Railway to the alleged action of the Railway 

ee officials at the Trichinopoly bprycre in that, 

during the recent Kumbhabishekam festival at Tiruvanikkéval in Trichinopoly, 

even second-class — were huddled in goods vans and that in such. 
numbers that they could hardly breathe. 


16. A Tuticorin correspondent of the same paper observes :--Surely 
ek a die i tie the South Indian Railway Company does not 
Indiag Raileer.  S:”:~*~CS*é« ty A aD ther place, the same Income, as it is 
rei & able to make up from the exports and imports. 
of goods at the port of Tuticorin. But still, merchants are put to a great 
loss by thefts constantly occurring in places where the imported goods are 
stocked within the Railway compound. So it will be helping the merchants 
a deal, if the company will turn their attention to this and guard the place. 


properly to prevent thefts in the future. 


(k) General. 


17. The Vikata Dutan, of the 8th February, writes:—The disturbances 
at the recent Congress clearly proved the fact 
that it 1s not possible to drive the Englishmen. 
out and make India a heaven on earth ; and so,_ 
the Bengalis seem to have come to the firm conclusion that they can gain 
their ends better by working in harmony with the British Government. 
With a view to boycott everything British, the Bengalis established an 
industrial school of their own to prevent boys from attending the Govern- 
ment industrial school. But now the Indu-Prakash observes that they have 
decided to hand over the above school to the Governmeng in return fora 
grant to establish a National Council of Education. This will be a good 
arrangement indeed. We must work in harmony with the Government 
and then fight out for the privileges to which we are entitled instead of 
trying to drive the Government out which is an impossible task. The latter 
is the doctrine of the Extremists or Nationalists. But the doctrine of the 
Moderates, is what is approved by all. : 


1X. Referring to the speeches of Dr. Rutherford, Sir Henry Cotton 
and other friends of India in the House of 
Commons, asking for more reforms in the Indian 
administration, the India, of the 8th February, 
remarks :—How can we express our joy at the nature of the affection which 
these people have for India! These recommend reforms, neither with a 
view to the betterment of India, nor with a view to alleviate the sufferings 
of India which is now ina pitiable condition, being immersed in countless. 
miseries. Their only motive is that the discontent in India should not reach 
such a stage as will be detrimental to the interests of the British Government. 


19. ‘The same paper republishes the article published in the Swadesamitran, 

Release of Lala Goverdhan Das 2 the Sth February, about the release of Lala 
Goverdhan Das. 

2(). ‘The same paper sarcastically observes :—Mr. Morley declared, last 

mere nS Re week, that the Government would not lag 

Vigwas's Meccettaa Caaaan, behind, if there was an o portunity, for the. 


tone appointment of Indians to theViceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council. This will surely happen within the next two centuries. Our- 


Work with and not against the 
Government. 


Reforms iu the Indian adminis- 
tration. 
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Krishnaswami lyer and others must — themselves for it, by presenting 
roper petitions even now ; otherwise they will miss the opportunity. Ah! 
Fortune seems to shower her blessings on tlie Moderates! 
21. In commenting on the oar ong recent tour to Nellore and other 
., places, the Swadesa Bhanu, of the 9th Februar 
whe = writes :—Though his tour has not been pride. 
tive of any positive guod, it will at least be 
remembered yw people owing to the fact of his opening the Bezwada- 
Masulipatam Railway during this tour. Bezwada is a big town and.a 
Railway junction too. Its population is increasing every day. Many 
travellers have to pass through Bezwada on their way and the new line to 
Masulipatam will surely bring out the greatness of this ancient town. 
Masulipatam again is famous for its handicrafts. There has been a decadence 
of these at Bezwada within the last few years, owing to the influx of foreign 
articles into the town. But doubtless, this town must improve its own works 
hereafter. Both Bezwada and Masulipatam have not good sources of water- 
supp y, and it will be very convenient if the arrangements that are being 
made for it be completed soon. The essential thing fora people is water-supply 
and that has not been looked to by our Municipalities. Some reforms must 
be made in all Municipal towns in our Presidency regarding water-supply 
and sanitation and the Municipalities should seek the help of the Government 
in carrying out this object. 

The Governor, in his last tour, spoke of the benefits that have accrued to 
India from the British rule. He Lossttho! Bezwada as a garden of roses, 
from the grand works, such as the building of anicuts, digging of canals, etc., 
that are now being carried on in that town. By his words one is led to think 
that this place does not require any extraneous help. The Governor spoke 
only from having seen one flourishing portion of the town; but he has not 
cared to visit other portions occupied by poor people who are suffering owing 
to famine and the want of a good cule outs. The Government must see 
that all places under it are equally helped by it [tis now two years since 
Sir Arthur Lawley ‘became the Governor of Madras. Though no positive 
benefit has-resulted till now from his rule, he has been the cause of certain 
evils during this period. The stationing of troops at Rajahmundry, the 
quartering of a punitive Police force at Cocanada, and the punishments given 
to many people in connection with the Cocanada riots, are the only outcome 
of his rule. Will not these things affect the Indian subjects’ confidence in 
and affection for our benign Government ? 

Every case must be thoroughly inquired into before the alleged offenders 
are punished and innocent people should never be punished. Hereafter at 
least, it will be better if our Madras Governor realises the real wants of his 
subjects and comes forward to help them as far as it lies in his power. 


22. The Andhradesaranjoni observes in its very first issue dated the 10th 
February thus:—‘‘ For the last three or four 
years, a great spirit has been parading through- 
out the country,.and the Indians who seemed to be lifeless before, appear to 
possess somve life now by her influence. Everywhere meetings are being held 
to discuss Swadeshwm, p thane, National Education, and such other important 
questions. The people have forgotten their old sectarian jealousies and caste 
prejudices and try jointly for the elevation of the country, taking the vows 
of Swadeshism and Boycott. Tuo keep quiet without rendering our best 
possible help while all the Indians are labouring for the progress of the 
countrv, is not only aoe, | treacherous to the country but also to ourselves. 
So we started this paper. It is our desire to serve our country by imparting 
to the people knowledge concerning the country’s affairs through the 
medium of our paper. It is left to the will and power of God to enable us 
to realise our desire. It depends also to some extent on the reading public. 
‘Some might question the necessity for this new paper while so many 
exist already. Now there is one great want in the presidency town, Madras, 
namely, that there is not even a single Telugu newspaper devoted to the 
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national movement. As the two existing bi-weeklies, the Andhraprakasike 
and Sasilekha, wholly adopt the principles of the ‘ Moderate ag Fe it is 
necessary that there should be a paper in this city, supporting ideals of 
the ‘ Nationalist party.’ — 

‘‘ As this is our first issue, it is essential to briefly indicate our views 
regarding the political and social topics now under discussion. We firmly 
baliere that those, who have the elevation of the country at heart, regard 
Swaraj, Swadeshism, Boycott of ary. 3 goods, and National Education as the 
four Vedus. Of these, Swaray is the end and the others are the means 
thereof. From what is stated above, the readers might suppose that we 
belong to the party of Tilak who wrecked the National Congress at Surat. 
It ought not to be supposed so. We belong to the Nationalist party holding 
the views of Lala Lajpat Rai, Aswin Kumar Dutt and such others and do 
not belong to the Tilak party. We have no connection whatever with the 
traitors who in their self-interest, injured the cherished cause. Our principles 
are those of Lala Lajpat Rai and we follow in his footsteps only. This is our 
political creed. As regards social problems, we can only write in consonance 
with the resolutions passed annually in the National Social Conference. 
Moreover, we may publish small essays on commerce, industry and 
literature.” 


23. A correspondent to the Ardhra, of the 14th February, contributes 
some Telugu verses in one of which he observes 
that there are taxes impozed on land, air, water, 
roads, sales, purchases, salt, houses, professions, income, cattle, hay, latrine, 
dogs, etc., and that only poll-tax is missing. He regrets that a sad destiny 
has seized India which has now to bear innumerable taxes. 


24. The Kistnapatrika, of the 16th February, contains an address by 
ants tie taiiaeat Mr. G. Harisarvothama Rao, m.a., as the chair- 

: : man of the meeting of the Andhra Kshatriyas 
at Ganapavaram. At the end the chairman observes: ‘‘ A spirit of brother- 
hood among the villagers is essential for establishing village panchayats. 
Religious and caste differences have tied India to restrictions for a long time. 
Kven those who exercise authority over us foment these differences and 
benefit themselves thereby. The time has come when we have to help our- 
selves in breaking the horns of their desires. We have no disgust for the 
foreigner who tries to reduce us to dust, nor do we dislike to speak to him, 
nor do we hesitate to hug him. Still, how strange it is that we should dislike 
either to see or speak toa Pariah who is our brother, son of mother India, 
and a servant of the country and that we should keep him a mile off! Ha! 
What time is this! How foolish are we! Do we not keep quiet when he 
takes refuge under a foreigner and becomes his servant and kicks us on the 
head? Can there be anything more treacherous than this? Out of ignor- 
ance, we tear the womb of India into several pieces creating hatred amongst 
them and make the country more and more the slave of others. Therefore, 
Q brethren! try to introduce into your society reforms which will conduce 


to the unification of villages and provinces and to the improvement of your 
country. 


Taxes. 


III.—LxciIs,ation. 


25. A leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 22nd February, referring to 
the Legislative Council Reform Scheme, says 


a = i Tes peed that the idea of His Excellency the Governor 
Council. em veto consult the opinion of the local leaders in 


respect of the proposed constitution is a very 
appropriate one and that matters of prime importance demanding attention 
are the determination of the electoral basis and the number of elected non- 
official representatives in the councils.‘ One member for each district, the 
article hopes, will be agreed to without much difference of opinion. The 
power of election vested at present in Municipalities and the District Boards 
is not deemed satisfactory inasmuch as the Municipal Councillors to a certaim 
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extent and the District Boards in their entirety are not representatives of the 
people and it is suggested that new slscbonate. ensuring ‘true representation 
should be formed by entitling all paying a fixed low sum as income- 
tax or land tax as well as those who have received higher education to vote. 
The idea of class representation is not deemed to prove beneficial, but it is 
said that Government may nominate representatives to safeguard special 
interests of Muhammadans and Christians when elected members are found 
incompetent to conduce to the purpose. Election on any basis other than 
this will not, in the opinion of the paper, elicit universal approbation. 
Referring to the power of the council members the article deprecates the 
existi —. and advocates strongly its extension to the actual discussion 
of the Budget and a division over it with the ultimate decision of the matter 
in difference by the majority of votes. The power of veto in certain cases 
affecting the interests of Government may be vested in the Governor in order 
to guard the policy of the Government being suddenly reversed. The article 
rs fine, observes that reforms to be effective should be of a beneficial 
character. , 


IV.—Native Staves. 


26. In connection with - no a of the Raja of Kapurthala with a Deavins Divan, 
anish lady, the Dravidu Dipam, of the Sth yep. ‘ath, 1908. 
e en mee —e — Fobiney, observes j—Mitdlees. dificultion Are 
as pa 2 sure to arise out of an Indian King marrying 
a foreign Princess. Such a step will not be approved by the public and the 
sons of such a marriage will be the cause of dissentions in the kingdom. If 
the king’s mind begins to be tempered by foreign influence, the fate of his 
subjects is pitiable indeed. We do not know how the Government of India 
views this. 


27. The Nadegannadi, of the 22nd February, observes that a recent Navseammami, 

: . Bangalore, 
order of the Mvsore Government relating to Fob. 290d, 1808. 
the grant of land for rubber plantations reveals 


to what extent the Government dreads the 


The destruction of forests in 
Mysore. 


Europeans in the State. ‘The European planters easily acquire large areas 
of land for coffee and rubber plantations. Huge forests have already been 
destroyed and frequent failures of the monsoons have been the consequence. 
Recently one Mr. Fig, ar has applied for 300 acres of land which is rich in 


timber trees along the banks of the Samava/ini, and this the Government 
seem prepared to grant. If this area should be used for rubber cultivation, 
it will not be long before the river itself dries up. Besides it is altogether 
unfair to grant to Europeans what was sometime ago refused to the native 
subjects of the State. ‘There is danger of the forests of the Hassan district 
being destroyed by the planters. The paper further observes that when the 
Government often cannot guard its own interests, the people should unani- 
mously protest against the , savior of forests for purposes of plantation 
by appealing to the Deputy and the Revenue Commissioners. It is the 
native subjects and not the Europeans who fall victims to famines and it is 
again the native subjects alone who fill the coffers of the State even during 
famines. If rubber fails to have demand, the business of the planters also 
fails and they soon run away without even paying the revenue. The father 
of Captain Lethbridge is one of those who evaded payment of a large amount 
of revenue. It would be well, therefore, for the people to take more active 


interest in the affairs of our Government. 


VI.—MIScELLANFOUS. 


28. The India, of the lst February, writes: —As long as we continue in 

- Bett] f the troubles in OU present ition, neither the Colonial Whites —_ eb. ist, 1908. 
the ee, " : " nor other hites will have any regard for us 
and treat us on equal terms. The Transvaal 
hardships will not abate in the least. Even supposing for argument’s sake 
that they will decrease, we will not be content with that. Is the l'ransvaa 
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- grievance, the only one in our situation asa nation? No; our grievances. 
ie numberless and there is no other remedy for them than Swaraj. If we 
have that end ever in our mind, we are sure to improve in every respect. 


ame paper, of the 8th February, observes :—Our method of “ Passive 
. nudanees #4 na had its good results with our people in the Transvaal. The. 
Transvaal authorities have changed the rule that the Indians should register 
themselves only by giving their finger Impressions like so many accused 
persons. ‘They have also decided to put a stop to all questions which affect 
the self-respect or the religious sentiments of the Indians. Mr. Gandhi and 
others have been released. The Transvaal incidents clearly illustrate the 
good results that flow from the adoption of our doctrine of ‘‘ Passive Resist- 
ance.” Our countrymen there said in effect ‘‘ we have no arms. We are- 
weak both in numbers and in strength. But still we are men and we will 
not brook our being treated as beasts by any one. We may be imprisoned ; 
we may be robbed of all we possess ; but yet we will not register ourselves 
according to this disgraceful rule.” Thus saying, they calmly put up with 
many hardships and compelled the Transvaal Government to modify its. 
cruel law. ‘he moment our countrymen here begin to have that 08 
evinced by the Indians in the Transvaul, Swaraj is as good as accomplished. 


The Dravida Dipam, of the 8th February, remarks that practically the 
Indians are in no way better now than they were. 


Inpra, 29. The India, of the Ist February, remarks:—It is stated that Mr. 
Fon it 00s. Gokhale is to ask some questions at the next 
meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council,. 
regarding the Indians in the Transvaal. Mr. 

Gokhale is a very clever man indeed in making speeches and putting questions 

in the Legislative Council. But Lord Minto and other officials are cleverer 

in evading his questions by plausible replies. Nothing can come out of all 
this. : 


3U. The same paper writes:—What unrest is there now in our country ? 
What are we doing against the interests of 
the Government? Which foreigners have we 


Interpellations in the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. 


REO eT ee eee 


The new spirit in India. 


Th robbed to relieve ourselves of our ever-present poverty ? What law have 
aT we transgressed? Whom have we wronged? What have we done to- 
Te | merit the distrust of the Government? Why should we be suspected and 
OE | why should our leaders be deported ? What lawlessness has the Government 
aie *found in us to take this step? Has not the new spirit that is growing 
among us the divine approbation? Does it involve any conspiracy against 
the Government? Why should the Government be pained at our attempts | 
I | to strengthen ourselves? And even then there is nothing in such a move- 
Wh OM | ment to rouse the suspicion of the Government. Can it be said that if one 
Hit can sleep, he cannot wake up? After sunrise he cannot sleep even if he. 
Want a wants to. And then, will this country which spread the light of civilisa- 
nh tion when the whole world was enveloped in darkness, sleep for ever? 
in| a It has woke up and is looking around for appeasing its hunger! It can, 
ff | perhaps, sleep again only after an uninterrupted enjoyment of everything~ 
blissful and happy. Without its having enjoyed its existence, can it be 
made to sleep by piercing it with a sword? This will only cause it to 
shake off even its half sleepy state! Moreover, the new activity that has. 
begun to grow in us, must be said to have, accidentally, come to us of its own: 
accord, and not because of our striving to acquire it. What changes have- 
come over us as a result of this new activity, a what does it impel us to do? 
We understand ourselves: we see that ever-recurring diseases and piercing 
hunger have reduced our bodies and we have consequently lost our strength. 
We must again try to get to our former state; otherwise. it is better we die. 
soon. We have been 5 ag because we have been divided ; we shall here- 
after live in unison. We depreciated our own merits and so deteriorated ; 
we shall hereatter elevate ourselves. We have come down very far ; one step- 
more and we fall in an abyss. We shall, therefore, climb up again ; and even. 
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if we may not go higher, we will at least reach our former position. We 
will reclaim ‘all those that we have lost. - Many are the avocations that have 
become altogether extinct and many others have been left uncared for. We 
will now revive all of them. We a contracted many bad habits which 
will do harm to us and they have become rooted in us. Alas! Ina country 
where cadjan leaves and oral promises were binding on the people, registered 
documents are not abided by! We are wasting our money in vain litigation 
and in many other ways. Hereafter at least let us try to better ourselves. 
Let us decide cur disputes ourselves. Let us be both the protected and the 

rotectors. Let us attain everything good and reject everything bad. This 
is our object and what sedition is there in this ? 


31. The India, of the 8th February, reproduces the article in the 


Swadesamitran, of the 5th February, about the 
, t é 1 ebruary, 
me — oe English officials and the Indians. 


32. In quoting the ware “y Baptista, a Barrister of Bombay, 
; | mublished in the Swad-samitran, of the 5th 
TS ey: a the Judiu, of the 8th February, 
observes :—The whole world knows that the new party, ¢.e., the Swadeshists, do 
not even dream of obtaining privileges from the Government. Still, as the 
new party gains in strength, the Government will doubtless begin to look 
more kindly upon the old party and, of their own accord, grant those 
rivileges which were not given when the old party cringed for it. So the 
Moderates must consider it to be a good thing for them that the new party 
gains in influence. 


33. In commenting on the speech of Lord Curzon in the House of Lords 
Lord Curzon on the Transvaal 22 the position of the Indians in the ‘Transvaal 
sien: - the Swadesamitran, of the 8th February, 
ques 
remarks :—- Even Lord Curzon who has not much 
respect for the Indians and who even called them liars on one occasion, spoke 
in favour of them It reflects much credit indeed on Lord Curzon, who is 
imbued with the pride of the British Autocracy and who regards the Indians 
as infants not fit to manaye the administration of their country, to have 
spoken in support of the Indians in the Transvaal. ‘Though his ability asa 
statesman is extraordinary, yet his egotism and lus contempt for the people 
of the East, have made him regard the Indians, nay, all the Asiatics, as 
nobodies. But still, on an occasion like this, will he utter words which will be 
incompatible with his ability as a satesman? It cannot be gaiusaid that the 
subjects of the British Fmpire are entitled to the same privileges to which- 
ever country they may belong and whatever may be their nationality, ond 
Lord Curzon also upheld the same view. But he did not like to go back 
upon his Imperialistic principles and so he said that, though he approved of 
the opinion of the Whites in the Colonies, he expected the victory achieved 
by the Indians by their manliness and patience will have the effect of 
teaching a lesson to the Colonial Whites, not to Sisagert the ryots of the 
Indians, and to the British Imperial Government to realize that it is as much 
bound to the Indians as it is to the Colonial Whites. The fact that Lord 
Curzon has thus spoken on behalf of the Indians makes us believe that his 
pride as an bin pievialist has not completely blinded his ability as a statesman. 


34. Deploring the want of patronage in this country for the native 
papers, the Swadesa Bhanu, of the 9th lebru- 


The press in India. ary, writes:—In Europe, America and other 


countries, even kings are afraid of the opinion of the newspapers, since their 

editors always impartially judge the conduct of men, from the king down to 

the slave, without making any distinction of race or creed, regard the public 

as their brethren and have always the courage to uphold justice and truth. 

But our motherland is now subject to the sole authority of a foreign nation 

and the Indians have no rights of sore a so the Indian papers have 
e 


not the same liberty and influence as the Western papers have. Still the 
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Késapi, edited by Mr. Bal Gangadar Tilak in his own language; has now 
22,00 sataoaibiers. But in the Madras Presidency vernacular — are 
short lived. because of the want of education In the masses and lack of 

triotism among them. §o long as the public movements were led only by 
the English educated Indians, no good resulted to the country. But now 
that the public have begun to work for the Swadesh and other common 
movements, the whole country is showing signs of improvement. So what- 
ever may be the magnitude of the efforts of the educated people, they cannot 
bear fruit unless they are backed by the support and sympathy of the masses. 
Therefore greater benefits must necessarily result from the vernacular papers 
read by the masses than the English papers read by the educated Indians. 
So hereafter at least let us all encourage the vernacular papers. 


Boorn Inpsaw Faren, 85. Commenting on the recent murders in Portugal, the South Indian 

tea tie. Friend, of the 10th February, writes:—lIt is 
Gis clear that this will always be the fate of the 
family of 1 king who governs his kingdom with the aid of bad ministers 
and against the will of the people. Portugal seems to have learnt just 
now that a kingdom can stand only if there are people to be governed ; 
Russia learnt it only recently. We do not know when the Englishmen, who 
rule this land of Bharata, containing 0 crores of people, which is the chief 
cause of England’s greatness, are to grant Swaraj and a separate Parliament 
to this country. But the acquisition of Sweraj is certain. We should not 
blame the Government ‘The time is come when the chief English officials 
under the Government must learn a lesson. It is only foulishness on the part 
of the Englishmen to delay giving Swaraj to India, the most populous and 
loyal country in the world. 


en, 36. The Desabhimani, of the 20th February, writes as follows :—‘‘ Some 

nectar verses were published in our issue of the 10th 
instant. We used to send our paper daily to 
the Superintendent of Police in the district. On the 17th instant, our Town 
Sub-Inspector Mr. Koneti Rao Pantulu came to us and said, * those verses are 
very good and I like them much. Since I am employed in the public service, 
I cannot say anything openly. As I want to speak to the gentleman who 
wrote those verses, tell me where he resides.’ We begged to be excused for 
not complying with his request, as it would be unjust todo so. The next 
day, one of our fricnds came to us and said that a warrant had been issued in 
connection with those verses. 

‘Then we thought that there must be some reason for the visit of the 
Sub-Inspector the previousday. Whatever it might be, both the Government 
and the people must conduct themselves in a straightforward way. Which- 
ever of these might go astray. difficulties would follow. Moreover, there is 
another thing that has to be considered. ‘Whether the plantain leaf strikes 
against the thorn or the thorn against the leaf, it is the leaf that is injured in 
ih ! either case.’ Similarly it is the people that suffer in any case, and there is 

| no harm whatever to the Government It is not our view to try to take 

possession of the country either by quarrelling with the British troops or 

fighting with them and govern it. As the Indians have learnt the methods 

of governing and have become capable of knowing how to better the country, 

they desire the concession of self-government. Since there are no indications 

of such |a concession, they cannot but adopt measures necessary for the 

development of national industries, ete. 

“It the Government were in the hands of the people, as in England, they 

would have passed laws necessary for the improvement of their national 

industries and the betterment of their country. In its absence, while the 

Indians are shifting for themselves as ‘the blind in their own way and the 

lame in their own way’, it is our firm belief that there will be no injury to 

the reputation or permanence of the Government, if the officials leave the 

people to themselves, instead of teasing them by attributing false meaning to 

; their writings and sayings with a view to safeguard the interests of British 
merchants or to screen the mischief of some wicked officials.” 
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The murders in Portugal. 
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37. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of ~ 19th February, in the course of —— 
ey reviewing Mr. O’Donell’s work on the present Mysore, 
Tho proces Hreetion in Lndia. situation in India, says as iaders + Ee. Feb. 16th, i900. 
O’Donell observed that the authorities seek to silence the people by a mere 
display of force. hg totally ignore the value of sympathetic treatment. 
It is‘alarming to see that a nation constituting nearly one-fifth of the entire 
human race is sought to be held in subastion by military force instead of b 
conciliatory measures. If an Indian had written what Mr. O’Donell has done 
he would certainly have been charged with sedition. But Mr. O’Donell 
being a European he could not easily be brought under the clutches of the 
law. In his concluding remarks he says that if instead of adopting a more 
liberal policy and redressing the grievances of the people, it is sought to 
coerce into silence some 300 millions by mere physical loses most untoward 
results ~~ follow. The meaning is clear. He meant that England would 
soon lose her vast empire in the east. This is undoubtedly true. A fair 
and just Government alone is able to enlist the sympathy of all its subjects. 
Repressive measures will only create hatred against Government. The 
entire British nation constitutes only some forty mi'lféns of people, whilst 
the Indians are nearly 300 millions in number. Is it safe to provoke such 
a vast mass of people? I is true that there was class hatred in India, but 
of late religious toleration has considerably increased among the Indians and 
where there is no conflict of religious principles, all classes of people may 
still unite and make common cause ial successfully withstand all coercive 
measures. It is regrettable that the authorities fail to realise the gravity of 
the situation so admirably described by Mr. O’Donell. The attitude of tho 
present day officials who are blinded by authority is certainly prejudicial to 
the interests of the British Empire at large. It is hoped that Mw . Morley 
will soon discover this and change his administrative polley. 


The same paper, of the 22nd February, observes that Dr. Rutherford 
said that the strain of office work is too great to allow the Anglo-Indian 
officials to mix with the people in order to understand their wants and wishes. 
This may be true of a few only; but the majority among them are chiefly 
blinded by authority. It is more from want of condescension than from 
want of time that they do not mix freely with the people. The chasm that 
exists between the rulers and ruled is due to no other cause. 


38. The Suryodaya Prakasika, of the 17th February, says that a certain pear 
newspaper observed as follows :—'l‘he civilized Bangalore, 
nations of the West, such as the English and Feb. 17th, 1908. 
Portuguese who sometimes assassinate their kings, are fit for self-government. 

But the gentle and law-abiding Indians are declared unfit for it. Perhaps it 

is not until they too are mega of revolutionary ideas that their capacity 


for self-government will be recognised. 


Revolution in the West. 


ERRATA. 


On page 67 of the report, in the last line of the second paragraph of the 
article numbered 2, “‘ ssential ” is a misprint for ‘‘ essential ”. 


On page 72 of the report, in line 10 of the article numbered 17, 
‘““icomplexion ” is a misprint for ‘‘ complexion ”. 


On page 72 of the report, in line 6 of the article numbered 18, for ‘ as” 
read é¢ to ? 


{Teeved , 29th February 1908.) 
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I1V.—Nativge States. 


Tas Hixpv, 1. The Hindu, of the 29th February, writes :—‘ The Bi ore Daily 
Piggy ON é bin, Post asserts on the authority of its Ootacamund 
The Mysore Chief Judgesbip. = -orrespondent that the appointment of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Stanley Ismay, I.C.S., 0.8.1., to the Chiet Judgeship of the 
Mysore Chief Court is an accomplished fact. We have already reterred to 
this matter in these columns, aud must reiterate our opinion that the appoint- 
ment is an unjustifiable one and cannot be defended on any public grounds. 
The office is one which should be filled by an Indian, and it is only if qualified 
natives of India cannot be had for it, that a European should be imported. 
There is no necessity or ground for appointing a. Kuropean as such to the 
office. The Mysore Chief Court has no criminal jurisdiction over European 
British subjects. Under the terms of the Rendition, plenary criminal 
jurisdiction over European British subjects in the Mysore State is vested in 
the Governor-General in Council. In the cases where Europeans are accused 
of having committed offences in the State, the are tried as regards the 
less grave crimes by Kuropean Magistrates in the State appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. As regards the more serious crimes, the 
European offenders are committed by such European Magistrate to take their 
trial in the Madras High Court. The appointment of a European to be Chief 
Judge in Mysore can, therefore, rest only on the desire of securing a high 
office carrying good emoluments to a European. We have every reason to 
believe that the Mysore Government was cig in favour of appointing 
an Indian to the office. It would be strange indeed if they had thought 
otherwise. ‘Their wishes have, however, been overborne by the fiat of the 
‘Government of India who have succumbed to the interested cry from Anglo- 
Indian sources that the appointment should be conferred on a European. 
‘The Maharaja of Mvsore is already in the incongruous position df having 
a European as his Private Secretary, and there is a wide and, we believe, 
well-founded belief that the Mysore Province has for long been and is 
a fertile field for Kuropean exploitation in a variety of ways. This is 
no doubt partly due to the State having been under direct British adminis- 
tration for a considerable period of time before the final Rendition of the 
State on the Jst March 1881. The terms of the deed of transfer of that 
Atm | date, under which the State was handed over to the late Maharaja, also 
BAN | throw considerable light on the present relations between the Government 
a ; of India and the Mysore Government. Sir William Lee-Warner says that 
ia ‘the Rendition of Mysore by Lord Ripon to its Native Ruler was practically 
a re-grant, and not merely a restoration of native rule after a temporary 
interruption caused by the personal vices and incapacity of a purticular 
Sovereign.’ The conditions and restrictions’ as is described by the 
instrumeut of transfer itself, under which the Government of the State was 
handed over to the late Maharaja are, indeed, remarkable for their strin- 
gency and elasticity in favour of the Paramount Power * ° oF 
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VI.—MISscELLANEOUS. 


a 8 read 2. N. K. Ramaswami Aiyar of ‘Tanjore writes as follows to the Hinds 
Feb. 29th, 1908. Sotwnuts Raniiiih, of the 26th February :—‘‘ Now that so much 


ess has appeared in re the Governor’s reception 
at ‘l'anjore, a short account of what happened on another such occasion 
elsewhere may be recapitulated with profit to the public. There was a 
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Governor's reception at Chittoor in the North Arcot district in 1900. A 
so-called public meeting was held to concert measures for the reception and 
to adopt an address. Diwan Bahadur (then Mr.) L. A. Govindaraghava 
Aiyar ed a draft address. The Collector, Mr. R. H. Campbell, did 
not wis t the then prevailing distress in the district should be included 
in it, for it had not reached the stage of official recognition, though, in fact, 
we were for a few months past been — ? up a relief kitchen by public 


subscription. At the above public meeting, I proposed an amendment that 


the address should refer to the distress. Mr. Govindaraghava Aiyar advo- 
cated the official view and opposed the amendment. The amendment was 
lost by a narrow majority, due mainly to the large number of officials 
present. We then arranged for another public meeting and adopted what 
we called the famine address. Of course, Mr. Govindaraghava Aiyar and 
others did not join our movement. After much official opposition, our 
famine address was also accepted by the Governor. The Famine Address 
Committee then started the North Arcot District Association and inaugurated 
the District Conference. A district paper called the North Arcot Patriot was 
also started. Later on, finding it difficult to get a convenient place for our 
meetings we arranged to have a town hall, which movement also had a 
deal of official opposition, for the officials did not like that kind of 
ronation memorial. Such in brief was what took place on the occasion of 
another Governor’s reception elsewhere.” 
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IIl.—HomeE ADMINISTRATION. 


(b) Courts. 


3. The Desabhimani, of the 12th February, writes in English :—It is 
_. under contemplation to assign the raphi- 
The new District Munsif’s (9) limits to the Additional District Munsif’s 
Court st Tirakkoyiler. Court at Tirukkéyilur, since made permanent, 
with effect from the 1st April next. And from that date it will be styled the 
District Munsif’s Court of Kallakurchi at Tirukkéyilur. At present the said 
court is located on the banks of the Penndr at some distance from the heart 
of the town and far away from the other courts and public offices. It is to 
be hoped that arrangements will be made to locate this court in the spacious 
compound of the Tirukkéyilur Court, to obviate the needless hardship and 
other inconvenience to parties, pleaders and witnesses. 


(d) Education. 


4. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th February, writes :—Though India is 

an ancient land, which has long been famous 
Scientific and industrial edu- for the learning and knowledge of its people 
cation. and though its present rulers are also well 
known to be a strong, rich and intelligent nation, it is unfortunate that the 
sons of India have now to go to distant foreign countries to have a higher 
grade of education. There 1s no college in India which imparts this educa- 
tion. Scientific and industrial education thrives under many foreign 
Governments, which lavish thelr money upon the same. Though the 
revenue of India is far greater than that of — other country, the military 
expenditure and the salaries of the European officials swallow up almost the 
whole of it and so our Government has not sufficient funds left to help an 
education conducive to the welfare and improvement of the people. In no 
country in the world are things so bad as this. Even in Japan, at first, 
hundreds of her young men went to distant countries to have the necessary 
education. But all these people were sent out at the expense of the Govern- 
ment and, on their return to their native country, they were encouraged by 
being given various employments by the State itself. This was only for 
some time; for, soon, colleges were established in Japan itself, imparting | 
every kind of education, and thus the sons of Japan have been enabled to 
have any education that they wanted in their own country. But in India 
there is no scope for having even an elementary khowledge of the sciences 
or the industries ; and the Rs would not help young men to proceed 
to other countries for this purpose. Thus. they have to go either indepen- 
dently or by the help of any private association and so very few indeed go 
to other countries for having such education. Even these few have to suffer 
much while in those countries. Mr. Phelps of New York warns our young 
men that they will have to do even menial services while studying there. But 
what if we do menial service? We do it in the cause of our motherland. 
Our object is to improve our knowledge and it does not matter how much 
we suffer in doing it. The sons of India must be traitors to their country if 


they care for convenience or dignity in working for the up-lifting of their 
motherland. 
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(¢) Local and Municipal. 


5. The Nadeguanadi, of the 29th February, observes that on the 


, occasion of His Excellency the Governor’s visit 
ah utae Perera to Tanjore, no notice va taken of the general 
, _ __ distress that prevails in the district on account 
of the enormous Increase in the price of foodstuffs. Even the public spirited 
pe who took an active interest in arranging for the reception of His 
xcellency, seem to have failed to urge this popular grievance. In order 
therefore to show their resentment of. this indiflerends some patriotic gentle 
men are collecting contributions from the public for helping the indigent 
classes in honour of the release of Babu Bipin Chandra Pal. 


(i) Public Worke. 


6. The Kistnapatrika, of _ 23rd hg tore! £ observes :—‘* The ople 

wae po of Narsapur, Tanuku, Bhimavaram and Ellore 
Irrigation of the Kistna delta. . taluks should once again consider the notifica- 
tion published in the Public Works Department sheet of the District 
Gazette regarding the construction of irrigation pipes of the required 
diameter. This year the Engineering Department removed the old palmyra 
pipes and introduced in their stead porcelain ones of smaller dimensions 
without consulting either the ryots or other gentlemen. It was on account 
of this that the ryots experienced great difficulties in irrigating their fields 
and so the crops failed. ‘There was not even half as good a harvest this year 
asin the previous year. The truth of this statement may be verified by a 
reference to the estimated outturns “a by the Government or to the 
accounts of the big ryots. We ourselves are ready to show these accounts, if 
responsible officers desire. During this trying time, the ryots of Narsapur, 
Ellore and Bhimavaram taluks submitted many an arzi to the Government, 
representing their grievances. Many a resolution was passed in the meetings 
held by them. They represented their grievances in many ways. In 
response to their arzis, resolutions and representations, the Executive Engi- 
neer seems to have said that he would see the ryots necked out, probably 
to show how mean begging is, and the Superintending Engineer Fa seems 
to have declared that the representations in the arzis were nonsense. We 
are very glad that the foolish actions themselves of these arbitrary officers ure 
contributing to the growth of the people’s power. The foolish actions of 
these arbitrary officers alone create boundless fear in the people, and spread 
discontent in the country. It is perhaps, because the Executive Engineer 
was aware of the discontent and the commotion that is spreading, that he 
feared to be alone and consequently suggested that the office of the Sub- 
Collector might be transferred to Settipéta. F urther, it appears that he wrote 


to the Collector that until the necessary buildings were constructed, his office 


and even his house might be occupied by the Sub-Collector. Alas! while the. 


officials are afraid of their life and unrest is spreading through the whole 
district, the Collector, with his natural coolness, declares that the new irriga- 
tion pipes are introduced for the benefit of the people and that their ignorance 
alone is the cause of their fear. a 

The Public Works Department authorities do not show how the water 
that was only sufficient to irrigate 66 acres of land formerly, can now be 
enough for 90 acres. The 66 acreg system of irrigation was initiated by able 
and experienced Engineers, like Messrs. Cotton, Walsh and Davidson. Their 
opinion must be more authoritative than that of the pepenait day Engineers, 
who disregard the cogent arguments of the people. The high posts which 
were once filled by eminent men, it is to be regretted much, are now filled by 
useless men, who are thorns as it were on the side of the people. 

If this new system were intended solely for the benefit of ig 0 
it is inexplicable why it was brought into force in such haste. The Govern- 
ment overruled all the objections of the people, although ae were reasonable 
and just. As the people’s grievances are not redressed, their discontent is 
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‘no dav by day. We cannot say what course this discontent irht 
tg "gd pen isturbance was caused by the Government in the Punjab 
under similar circumstances, and many evil consequences followed. At last 
they had to rectify their mistake. Are the Government so foolish as to 


convert the peaceful districts of Gédivari and Kistna into another Panjab ? 
Or are they, now at least, repenting for their haste and trying to grow 


wiser ? 


(k) General. 


7. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th February, writes: —None can den 
the existence of famine in many pastr of India 
now. In the Punjab our taki Lajpat Rai is 
organising a fund for the relief of the famine- 
stricken people. In the United Provinces, the Government itself is taking 
steps to relieve the distress caused by famine. In many other parts of 
the country, there are signs of impending famine. In our own province 
(Madras) though famine does not actually exist, the inordinate rise in the 
prices of the articles of consumption has almost the same effect, since the 
income of the people has not increased in proportion to the rise in prices. 
Many poor labourers have therefore to be content with one meal a day and 
that too they cannot be sure of on certain days. But the fate of the lower 
grades of Government servants is worse ; they are not only not able to live 
on the Ra. 20 or so that they get, but they cannot even seek the help of other 
people, for fear of thereby compromising their dignity as Government 
servants. Ifat this juncture it is pointed out to the Government that it 
should, in view of the present state of the prices, om @ grain compensation 
allowance to these ag clerks, it does not find its’ way to carry out this 
suggestion. Recently Mr. J. P. Bedford, the Collector of Tanjore, recom- 
mended an increase in the pay of the lower clerks of the district, at least till 
the present prices continued ; and we do not know why the Government has 
not acted on it. If the words of the Collector of a district are not believed, 
where is the chance of the suggestions of other people being taken? Then 
again the Collector of Tanjore is not the only person who recommended such 
an increase ; some other Collectors also have suggested the same course. But 
what if these people have recommended it? Where is it said that the 
Government should always carry out the suggestions of the Collectors? It 
will do so only if it likes and none can prevent its taking its own course. 
But still it is surprising that, though the Board of Revenue has thought it 
inadvisable not to act on the recommendations of the Collectors, the Govern- 
ment should have differed from that opinion. Our Government hesitates to 
grant a grain compensation allowance, of Ke. 1 or Rs. 1-8-0 a month, to poor 
clerks ; but what amount of money does it lavish on the Anglo-Indians, who 


are already receiving fat salaries, in the shape of exchange compensation 
allowance ! 


8. The Desabhimani, of the 12th February, writes in English :—The 
evidence of Sir Gurudas Banerjee before the 
Decentralization Commission is an utterance 
that from the experience, age, position and 
; respectability of the witness destoen the 
serious consideration of the Commissioners, As coming from a person of 
high social standing, who has occupied one of the highest positions under the 
British Government and has enjoyed its confidence for several years, who has 
lived and moved an Indian among the Indians and studied their conditions 
and requirements, it is all the more entitled to their respect . . . . 
Questioned about the advisability of curtailing the right of appeal to the 
Government of India, now granted in respect to administrative action, he 
deposed he would not at all approve of such curtailment. We think that of 
all British institutions (in which, however, the ‘people are gradually losing 
faith one by one) the one in which they still believe is British justice: and the 
safety valve to correct any wrong or to allay the discontent and distemper of. 


Famine in India and the lower 
officials of Government. 


Sir Gurudas Banerjee’s evi- 
dence before the Decentralization 
Coinmission. 
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a disappointed is the right of appeal. The inj 
args rw og] right of appea e injured pay would not 


his ground very much when he knows that there is an 
late authority before whom he can put his case, and if he fails even 
ere, he would at least have the satisfaction of having done the best for his 
case, and may even ibly think that he had perhaps no case to press. 
And to take away in whatever last degree such a right which leads to 
corrective or corroborative justice and to the satisfaction of the parties in 
either way is to shake the confidence of the people, besides making the 
administrative officers more arbitrary in their orders, the fear of their orders 
being overruled by any higher authority now removed. 

_ Regarding the relations between the executive officers and the people, 
Sir Gurudas was of opinion “ that the former was not in sufficient touch with 
the latter. There were two directions in which it was possible to increase 

rmpathetic intercourse between the executive officers and the people. The 

rst was by requiring or encouraging executive officers to organise informal 
and non-official political meetings, and the other by encouraging officers to 
make non-official tours through their districts.” ese may be productive 
of good if done in the right spirit, but we fear that unless ‘sympathy is in 
the grain, non-official tourings will be of no more use than affording leisurely 
opportunities for snipe-shooting or lakeside angling. What can be done by 
non-official touring can be done now in official touring also, if the officers will 
only choose todoso. But at least considering those that would be sympathetic, 
the officers may, instead, be rid of some portion of their work with advantage, 
particularly the magisterial side, which occupies a pretty good part of their 
time and that quite unnecessary, so that they may have more leisure to study 
the nature and condition and wants of their people. And as Sir Gurudas 
himself has suggested ‘‘ they should (also) be encouraged to learn the verna- 
culars to be able to converse with the people.” 

His suggestion that ‘‘ if they (the executive officers) had something like 
Advisory Councils where men in the district would sit and give their opinion, 
they would get into closer touch with the people” is an opinion that we 
cannot commend sufficiently strongly. It may be a sort of informal Council 
consisting of some select men of position, self-respect and independent means, 
who would be above taking undue advantage of their intimacy with the 
officer. Some leading lawyers, merchants and landholders may constitute it 
and may be consulted on matters affecting the Interests and welfare of the 
people; it may not be  eagoaect | to act up to their opinion, but to know how 
matters are viewed by the people. Such a course will give opportunities for 
the people to represent and the officers to know. The District officers will 
show their sympathy in the right way if they would at once set about forming 
such Foanetl They will, in the beginning of course, have no legal standing 
and we are sure that no special Government order is necessary for the 
procedure, as there is nothing at present to prevent the officer from egg | 
the opinion of the people in the best way he thinks. May we make bol 
to suggest to our sympathetic District Collector the advisability of such a 
step ? 

9. The Kistrapatrika, of the 2érd February, observes.-—‘‘ What is 

ss national life? It does not consist in mere 

“ National life. physical prowess or strength of army or navy. 

It does not consist in the study of modern science or industries or trade or 
‘commerce. ‘Civic freedom’ alone is the national life. In the country where 
there is no freedom, the people cannot spend the money from the treasury 
for their own purposes. So education goes to ruin; industries disappear ; 
enervation sets in and famines occur frequently while plague, cholera, and 
such other diseases besiege the land. In such a country, such education is 
imparted as suits the policy of the rulers, and it 18 not possible to impart 
that education that is useful for the people. In such a country, people are 
forbidden the use of strong sticks and so it is not possible to bring about the 
improvement of their physique. While the le of a country which is not 
free are suffering from famine, they cannot make use of the funds from the 
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treasury and no money will be forthcoming for inventions. “‘ Therefore it. 
must be emphatically uated that national life rests on ‘ civic freedom. ”” 


AspunspEsakanzsn, 10. Adverting to the powers wielded by the rulers, the Andhradesa- 
ae cee tate. “The Ki he -  reniens, of the 25th February, observes ag 
| hen ia eee follows :—‘‘ |t is natural that the Hindus who 
— were hearing from their childhood maxims 
such as ‘the king is an incarnation of Vishnu’ should think that the person 
who governs the country is like the Almighty and that he is ete 7 free 
to do whatever he likes within his dominions. Our ancients believed that 
none could be a king unless he was born of the spirit of Vishnu. Should 
not such a being of divine origin be all-powerful? Is there any limit to his 
authority ? Who can gainsay what he says? Our people are of opinion 
that it is the duty of every one to obey such a ruler and pass his days doing 
what he orders In western countries such as England and Germany, the 
people are not so ignorant. Their first maxim is that a king exists for the 
welfare of the subjects and not the subjects for that of the king. They would 
not have for their king one who does not rule in conformity with the will of 
the people, regarding their welfare as all-important. What do we care for 
other countries? If we clearly understand how the English people that wield 
autocratic power over us have restricted the powers of their king, it cannot 
but be very instructive. So let us see what powers the King of England was 
deprived of by his subjects. 


(1) A King’s foremost power is to collect taxes from his subjects. 
This power the King of England does not possess. He could not take even a 
straw or a cowrie from his subjects without their will. It is the people and: 
not the King that can know whether their happiness is 1n proportion to the 
taxes paid and therefore the power of taxation should be vested in tke 
people. 


(2) The power of spending as he pleases the amount collected from 
the people is the second power of a pas pee ruler. ‘T'his power, too, the King 
of England does not possess! He could not spend even a copper coin without’ 
the permission of the people!! The people have to grant him a certain 
amount for his private expenses which should never exceed that amount!!! 
As it is the people that pay taxes with much hardship, it is but just that’ 
they alone should have the power of spending the money. This is the reason’ 
why the King has no power over the treasury. 


(3) Waging war whenever and with whomsoever he pleases is one of 
the powers of an arbitrary monarch. The King of England has not got this 
power too! It is the Parliament that has to grant money to carry on war. 


_ (4) The King of England has not got the yore either to punish or 
imprison any of his subjects who has incurred his displeasure! If he desires 
to inflict punishment on any person, he must, as any other person, get him 


tried before a court of justice. 


_ (5) The King has not the liberty of acting up to his own convictions, 
that 1s, he cannot embrace any religion he pleases. He‘should be a Christian 
and of Protestant faith, because most of the English people are Protestants. 


) (6) ‘The monarch has no power to marry whom hé or she likes: That 
is, the monarch cannot choose his or her consort at pleasure. Thus the King 
of England has not the power of taxation, the power of spending money. 


collected, the power of waging war, the power of punishing any subject he 
pleases and the power of marrying the lady he loves. 


aii | Now, when we turn to India and consider the state of affairs there, the 
Hh) people have not got any of the powers described above. All the powers 
me! are in the hands of the nominees of the Crown such as the Viceroy, the 
Governor, the Collector and the like. They are wielding arbitrary powers. 
As there is no Act in India like the Habeas Corpus Act guaranteeing the 
safety of person to every citizen in the country, it has become possible for 
our arbitrary rulers to arrest or imprison or deport any person they please: 
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illegally and unjustly, be he a Hindu ora Muhammadan or a Parsi. Un 

we also have all the powers that the English people have, we cannot an 
our country to become really prosperous and make progress. So, just as the 
English people curbed the autocratic powers of their ruler, it 1s necessar 
that the free actions of our autocratic authorities here should be checked by 
the hook of public opinion. The history and the laws of the English people 
who now rule over us, are our guides, and we have nothing to do with other 
ways and other guides.” 


11. Referring to the prosecution of the Narasakija, the Nadegannat, 
The Navasakiht case. of the 29th cigacre observes that in such 
: cases as these, nobody now complains of the 
severity of the sentence, for it is generally understood in Bengal that these 
ournalists are always prepared for the worst. All fear of prosecution is now 
lout and suffering imprisonment for the political cause instead of entailing 
social degradation as in the past, brings one increased popular esteem. 
Under these circumstances it is difficult to understand how prosecutions will 
prevent sedition. The Magistrate himself has stated in his judgment that 
the people may legitimately aspire to political freedom and that they will 
have the hearty co-operation of Government in their attempts for acquiring 
self-government, provided that they do not adopt any methods which are 
not constitutional. Ifthe Government admit the justice of the popular claim to 
self-government but only urge the exercise of sound discretion and judgment 
in discussing the problem, how altogether unworthy of notice it is of an all- 
powerful Government that there are a fow insignificant firebrands amidst the 
people and some one in ten thousand is guilty of indiscretion and rabid talk. 
Even granting that the Navasakthi was guilty of using indiscreet expressions 
in advocating democratic rule for India, who would have heard of it outside 
its limited sphere of circulation, if the Government had quietly ignored the 
same? By being subjected to prosecution these journalists have enlisted the 
sympathy of the public and their ideas have spread more widely than if they 
had been ignored. The public while sympathising with these incarcerated 
journalists begin at the same time to suspect the motives of the Government, 
and think that the Government are ill at ease on seeing popular advancement. 
Is it proper, then, to take measures which gradually lead to the loss of the 
maint 2 confidence in the Government ? 


12. A leader inthe Manorama, of the 28th February, referring to the Mawomama, ~ 
. ‘hardships suffered by the low-paid officials in a 
A famine allowance to be Malabar during these days of high prices, says 
granted to the low-paid officials that the indiffereuce shown by the high-paid 
a Malabar. officials in bringing the real state of affairs to 
the notice of Government, 1s the chief cause of the inaction on the part of 
the Government in the matter. ‘That acute distress is being already suffered 
by these poor hardworked officials cannot be denied and prices of the food 
stuffs are rising every day. ‘The article says. that if the Government are 
made aware of the true facts something will undoubtedly be done without 
any delay to alleviate the misery of these men. The solicitude evinced by 
Government in granting famine allowance to some districts on the recom- 
mendation of the Collectors of these districts is cited as an instance of the 
spirit actuating the Government. Mr. Francis, who is a very sympathetic 
Collector, is requested to institute an enquiry into tke matter and afford some 
relief to the suffering classes of officials in the district. | 


13. The Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the 26th February, writes that the local meee SOUS, 
Government have ry hom sepmetment Feb. 26th, 1908. 
§ ‘ntment Of Deputy Collector for the Nellore, Guntur 
of 2 aaa EY er mg and Ceded Districts in connection with loans, 
Depaty Collector in connection and hopes that Goverument will nominate a 
with loane. qualified Muhammadan gentleman for the 


appointment. | 
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VI.—MISscELLANEOUS. 


14. The Swadesumitran, of the 11th February, writes :—Babu Bupendra- 
nath Basu, a Solicitor of the Calcutta High 
| Court, has expressed his opinion, in connection 
with the present cry for Swaraj, as follows :——‘‘ India is not in a fit position 
at present to have Swaraj, nor will she be capable of having it in the near 
future. If she obtains Swaraj at this moment, disorder and anarchy will be 
the result; for, the Ruling Princes of India and the richer classes will not 
co-operate in having. Swaray and the lower classes are not capable of 
understanding even what is meant by Swaraj. The latter are now, as it 
were, slaves to the higher classes, and if Swaraj is to be established, the 
lower classes will become subject to the tyranny of the higher classes. 
Thus the former will not find Swaraj better than the present foreign 
Government. All the present grievances of the people are with reference to 
the present administration and its methods and they are not such as can be 
redressed only by upsetting the present state of affairs.” 


We do not agree with the above view. None of the Extremists ever 
declared that India is fit to take up Swara) this very moment or even in the 
near future. The advocates of Swaraj only asserted that in course of time, it 
must come about and in view of its advent, not only must the British 
Government prepare the people of the country for it, but the leaders of the 
people also must work in the same direction. There is one flaw in the 
argument of Mr. Basu, and this is his view that when India obtains Swaraj, 
all the classes of its people from-the highest to the lowest, must be capable of 
taking it up and that we can have Swaray only when all of us have that 
capability. ‘That this is not a correct view is borne out by history. Let us 
examine the history of those Western countries and Japan, which have Swaray 
now. In some of them we see that they had it from days long gone by and 
that at the beginning, these were administered only bv a handful of people. 
In some others the rulers evaded giving Swaraj to the people, as the English 
do now, and the people consequently became discontented and this led to 
disorder and revolution. ‘The lower and the middle classes had to fight with 
the higher classes and after much of bloodshed, the rulers were compelled to 
grant Swaraj to the people. In England which is the birth-place of Swaray 
and which is now a model for Swaraj, the administration was, for a long 
time, carried on by the higher classes and it is only sixty or seventy years 
back that the middle and lower classes were given Swarajy. So the history of 
England does not bear out the statement of Mr. Basu. Even in France, 
Italy, Germany and other places, at first, the king and the aristocrats around 
him successfully kept out the people from having a share in the Government. 
As a result of this, the people became impatient and after serious disturbances 
and bloody fights, Swaraj was established. Recently the same tale was 
repeated in Russia. So if the ralers in India go on postponing the grant of 
Swaraj to the people, none can be sure,--not even Mr. Basu—that the events 
in Russia will not be repeated here. If India is not to have Swaray until both 
the lower and the higher classes are fit to administer it, will those public 
spirited patriots who have had higher education and who firmly believe that 
Swaraj is the only panacea for the present state of the country, wait for such 
a long time? People qualified as above are not few in number. They 
abound in tens of thousands. Is it possible to keep all these intelligent 
patriots In suspense, for the sake of the lower classes? If the country is to 
continue in subjection till the lower classes acquire capability, will not our 
rulers take steps to prevent the lower classes from ever rising to that level ? 
Mr. Basu is not right in stating that, if the intelligent higher classes obtain 
Swaraj, they will come down harshly upon the lower classes. Those who - 
take up the burden of Swaray will be of the same natyre as Mr. Basu and we | 
can bo dly assert that this gentleman will not treat the lower classes, who- 
are his own brethren cruelly. Such being the case, how can he. think that. 


mn man of the middle class like him will act evainst the interests of their 
untry { 


The ory for Swaray. 
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15. A correspondent of the Swadesamitrax, of the 11th February, in 
Veh i. tee Tys:3, Commenting on the disruption of the Congress 
| ee policy of“ Divide and the cry of the Inline tas Swaray. aarves . 
ane : —Our rulers, the Whites, declare that the 
Indians are not fit for self-government. Surely they are not wrong in making 
that statement ; for, if a wild cat is brought bein by a man and allowed to 
taste the milk in his house, will it leave the house after that, however much 
the owner may try to drive it out? Even so, the Whites who came to this 
country for purposes of trade, saw the flourishing state of the country and the 
lethargy of its people and adopting the policy of ‘make hay while the sun 
shines ”, —even now they act only on the sume principle, —obtained possession 
of a portion of the country, partly by gift and partly by grant and conquered 
the remainder also by setting one man against another. Even now the 
think that we have no union among us, and that we ure as lethargic as of old. 
But I can surely say that we are now living in unison, that we will no longer 
fight with one another depending on the words of the whites and vet deceived 
thereby and that we are now more active than other people. Words cannot 
express how much we feel for having brought about the dissolution of the 
Congress. But we have no anxiety about it because we know that we are 
after all friends and brethren, Is this not enough to convince the Whites that 
they will not be cared for hereafter and that they can no longer expect to 
divide the Indians and rule? 


16. With reference to the discovery of a new metal by name volbromide 
in the Central Provinces, the Swadesamitran, of 
the 18th February, observes :—It seems this 
metal is obtained only in small quantities in America and other places and 
hence its price has now gone up nearly threefold. But what if it sells so 
high? India will not profit by it. Though she has enormous wealth, 
ee and not her sons, are able to enjoy it. Which country will brook 
this ! 

17. A correspondent of the same paper reports the xpeech of Mr. Subra- 
mania Siva at Tuticorin, in which the latter is 
) alleged to have said :—One nation should never 
claim superiurity over another by the mere difference of race, creed or 
complexion. That is contrary to the laws of creation. So we must try to get 
back the rights we have lost. If we are really men and are proud of being 
the descendants of great Rishis, our first duty is to free ourselves from our 
present slavish condition and establish Swaray. 


18. The Swudesamitran, of the 14th February, says:—lIt is said that India 
India and the Anglo-Indians. 


India and her minerals. 


Swaraj for the Indians. 


necessity for the Englishmen who stay here to 
be paid amply. From this one must conclude that people who spend the 
major portion of their lives here must either be shortlived or suffer from 
dangerous diseases. But neither isa fact. Onthe other hand, we see English- 
men who have served in this country or Anglo-Indians, as they are called are 
strong and healthy and live to a st old age. ‘This is evidenced by the lives 
of two Anglo-Indians who died only yesterday and these are Dr. Pope and. 
Sir Richard |Strachey. The former was 88 years old when he died and the 
latter 91; the former lived for 28 years after he left this country and the 
latter for 37 years after retiring from service here. Even during this period 
both of them were working and earning till their last moments. If India is 


such an unhealthy country to live in, will these poor have lived to such a 


ripe old age and that with such vigour as tu enable them to be working till 
the moment of their death? Then again the English officials in India often 
hold only the higher posts under the Government and so it is easy for them to 
get many of:their relations into the Government service. Thus a brother of 
Sir Richard Strachey was in the Viceroy’s Council ‘and even in the Council 
of India and ason of that brother was a Judge of the Bombay High Court. 
It was he who convicted Mr. Tilak for sedition and incorporated a new 
‘section on sedition in the Indian Penal Code, thus greatly curtailing our 


is a dangerous | to live in and hence the 
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rights. Even so, the four sons of Dr. Pope were, all of them, ‘holding high 

sts under the Indian Government. many Englishmen sed their 
forttanie by service or trade in India, that we may surely assert that there is 
not one family in England or Scotland which does not live on money acquired 
in India. Such being the case, will the Englishmen willingly resign this 
country into our hands? We are aiming at rights of sovereignty and 
Swaraj ! Will they easily give up the source of their fortunes ? The ndians- 
can now understand how much they will have to suffer before obtaining their- 
independence and they must be prepared to suffer if they are to succeed in 
their efforts. | 


1.. Referring to a letter to the Indian press, recently written by Mr. 
Phelps, an American Barrister, exhorting the 
Hindus as well as the Muhammadans. to unite 
politically so as to be prepared to take upon themselves the burden of 
administration, the Madegunnadi, of the 29th February, observes that there 
is nothing scditious in Mr. Phelps’s advice to the Indians, for, the British 
rule in India will certainly not continue forever. Sooner or later they must 
leave the country. During the period intervening the Mahabharatha war 
and the establishment of the British — in the East, India had fallen 
into the hands of many an aggressive nation. But no rulers could hold her for 
more than three centuries, though in most cases this period did ‘not exceed 
one century or two. It is therefore now firmly believed by all including even 
the ignorant villagers that the British rule in India must sooner or iater 
come toan end. Mr. Phelps, therefore, desires the Hindus as well as the 
Muhammadans to learn the value of co-operation so as to be capable of taking 
the Government into their own hunds when the time comes. It behoves all 
Indians to listen to this valuable advice. But it is not for the purpose of 
driving the British out of India that we should unite together; for to cherish 
these designs is not only sedition, but it would make us seem ungrateful to 
our rulers in the eyes of the whole world. Nemesis will also overtake us 
for such ingratitude. But political servitude must not be our lot for ever. 
If the British withdraw from the country, we should be able to withstand 
any other aggressive power such as Germany or Japan. It is for this reason 
that the two classes of people should be capable of united action. 


India’s future. 


20. Referring to the conversation on the question of self-government 
reported to have taken place between His 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda and some 
‘Europeans, and published in the Natzonal 
Review, the Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 29th February, observes :—-Were we 
not exercising self-government before the British came to India? Were the 
Indians not skilled in the art of war in those days? Did they not know the 
use of weapons? The British have disarmed us in order to ensure the 
stability of the Empire It is no wonder that the Gaekwar remarked that 
the Indians have lost the art of self-government. It must be admitted on 
all hands that if the British should withdraw from the country there will be 
anarchy for some time. But it will not be long before the people regain their - 


administrative capacity. It will not be long before Indian statesmanship 
regains 1ts past eminence. 


The question of sclf-govern- 
ment. 


21. A leader in the Syemneates, of the 19th February, observes that 

: a Kuropean who is accused in a murder case is. 

EY To — of not treated as an ordinary human being but as. 
g hghtly Europeans . % TRC TE : 

charged with murder. one Invested with a special divinity. Emerson,. 

a white man, who mutdered an Indian, a black 

man, was not only not found guilty by the court, in other words, the Govern- 

ment, but his passage money to Europe was paid by the State. Cases of this. 

character are not reassuring. Hope was entertained that there might be a. 

gradual change in this attitude but a recent incident has shown that a black’ 

man’s life is estimated as worth only Rs. 10.. Mr. Sunder; a Kuropean 

Settlement officer near Calcutta, kicked to death a cooly while the latter was: 
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-at his holy feet craving pardon to escape the severe thrashing that was bei 

administered to him. The post-mortem examination certified that the death 
was due to physical injury, but in the legal eye of the Magistrate of Alipore 
there was not evidence enough even to prepare a charge-sheet against the 
accused whom he reluctantly tined Rs. 10. This is the kind of ogee | 


characterised by extreme partiality which a European adopts towards his 
treatment of the natives. 


? 


;[Issued, 7th March 1908.] 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES, 


aa eeemeentendell 
* 


IV.—Native STAtes. 


Tue Impian Patnior, 1. A correspondent writes to the [ndian Patriot, of the 7th March, as 
hiech em 1800 | al follows :—‘‘ Mr. Bannerjee’s remarks on the 
rigs a jamabundi report of the Diwan Peishkar 
afford interesting ga He wonders, and we wonder too, what useful 
urpose a jamabundi would serve, when the report comes in late in the year. 
t ought to come at least two months before that particular year, the object 
of the jamabundi being to be the demand for each village in the taluk 
under all items of land revenue. The Diwan Peishkar is nicely swung round. 
The Diwan ‘trusts’ it will be alright in the future; the Peishkar ought to 
arrange his programme of work in such a way that his final report comes in 
clear two months before the year closes. And the Diwan Peishkar’s report 
is torn asunder with criticisms of no pleasant sort any way. 


+ Bo * * * 


‘¢ And then the Tahsildars are hammered downright. They seem to be a 
set of irresponsible men, and Mr. Bannerjee gives them all a regular wigging. 
It is impossible to read of such mismanagement in a State like that wit 
a history about it without a blush, whoever is responsible for such state of 
affairs. 


aA * * * ad 


‘This, then, is a state of affairs in the Land Revenue Department of a 
State like Cochin which would never be envied by the most backward state 
oven in dark Africa. ‘There was some flutter in the dovecots, we remember, 
when Mr. Rajagopalachari went there. And then every thing sedimented 
down again. Mr. Bannerjee has once more stirred the bottom. But as 
Mr. Rajagopalachari remarked the other day in opening a tank in Travancore : 
‘Diwans come and go. They are after all birds of passage. Each in his 
time looms large in the public eye, but the permanent factor steadily and 
effectively working for the wa Government of the State is that supplied by 
the Maharaja.” And the Maharaja of Travancore has been a permanent 
factor. Diwans have come and Diwans have gone, but he has ever gone on 
in that — line, never turning to the right, never turning to the left, a 
rigid, stern business ruler man. One misses the Raja of Cochin in the affairs 
of his State. It is the Diwan-that struts and frets. Where is the Raja? 


A oe writes to say that he is going to Coonoor to work evidently 
like the Madras Government in the cool heights.” 


VI.—MIScELLANEOUS. 


Tun Hue, 2. The following article written by a correspondent appears in the 
March th, 1908. "he strike at the Coral Mills,  “mdu, of the 5th March :— 


‘* Strikers refuse to rejoin. 


“Tuticorin, March 5th.—The strike at the mills shows no. sign of 
ending. Yesterday morning, the mill Agent, with the Videshi Steamer 
Company’s employees, went round the town and begged the people to induce 
the strikers to resume work. The people refused all help. The Agent took 
six maistries by force to the mill premises, confined them there for three 
hours, and exhorted the others to resume work, misrepresenting that the 
confined hands had done so. But the strikers refused to return unless and 
until their grievances were redressed, The confined men scaled over the 
back wall and escaped home. Then the Agent sent his broker to negotiate 


iil 


and bring the strikers round. The strikers declined. ‘They were paid 
pee: provision from the Relief Fund raised by Mr. Vakil Voukweresn 
iyar. 
“A Barber refuses to shave. 


* An extraordinary incident of boycott took place yesterday. 
. Mr. Rangasami Aiyangar, Vakil and Ba Municipal Coun- 
cillor, who supported the Collector’s ae we to strengthen the local police 


force, sat before a barber for a shave. e barber had scarcely soaped his 


hair when he asked Mr. Rangasami Aiyangar if he supported the Collector's 
proposal. The Aiyangar replied it was not his business. The barber said 
that it was, then, not his business to shave him and went away. 


“A sorry predicament. 


“The gentleman then sent for other barbers, but all refused. He 
presented a petition to Mr. Ashe, who declined to interfere. The jutkawalas 
and tiffin-supplier have refused to supply jutkas and tiffin to the same 
gentleman. He went to the Sub-Collector’s bungalow and prostrated before 
him for protection and police help. Of course he would not interfere. 


“ The Lectures. 


‘In the evening, Mr. Subramani Siva and Chidambaram Pillai gave 
lectures at the beach on ‘ynion’ and ‘boycott’, especially of bureaucratic 
courts and the police. Mr. Pillai exhorted the audience to start companies 
and open ginniug, spinning, and weaving mills. He said that the local 
Kuropeans were bent upon doing mischief to him and Mr. Siva and quoted 
as instance the incident that took place at the conference held by the 
Collector on the 29th ultimo, when a German merchant adel the 
Collector ‘What about the presence of the agitators?’ Mr. Pillai added 
that this audacious statement was left unreprimanded by the Collector as 
Sir Vincent’s statement, ‘ Why not shoot Lajpat Rai’ was left unreprimanded 
in Parliament. 


“ The feeling in the town. 


“The people are indignant about the conduct of the local Europeans 
and the authorities. 
‘6 Better treatment of employees. 


“ The local Municipality, the Railway Company and many local Videshi 
firms haye raised their employees’ wages by half and now treat them kindly 
and courteously. 

‘© A Constable suspended. 


“Mr. Sweeting suspended yesterday a constable for ten days, for 
having allowed some boys in his beat shout Bande Mataram when he went 


‘on bike.” 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I1.—Foreicn Pouttics. 


SarnrrAVARTHAMANT, 3. In connection with the recent murders in Portugal, the Sathiya- 
a. 10th 1000. The murdere ta Portogal. varthamani, of the 15th February, writes in 


English :—It is another illustration of the 
fact that Western countries can no longer suffer tyranny and autocracy. 
And if the Czar of Russia has thus far escaped the many schemes of the 
Nihilists for his assassination, he has no assurance when. the terrible day of 
reckoning will meet him. | 

The will of one man, no matter how good he may be, cannot be the rule 
of a people; and the day of autocracy has passed away never to return save 
among uncivilized nations. 


(6) Courts. 


4. In criticising the present reg Pos gs ty Monon por germ 

aa a iven to pleaders, the Desabhimant, of the 
Registration of vakalatnamahs. Fo th Febveiny, senile: in English nical 
rules regarding the appointment of a pleader are meagre and defective and 
leave much to be desired. They open a wide door for abuse. Section 39 
of the Code of Civil Procedure simply enacts that the appointment of a 
pleader shall be in writing and filed in Court; and rule 276 of the Civil 
Rules of Practice says that the appointment may be authenticated by a 
village munsif. The vakalatnamah is not reyuired to be verified on oath 
and there is no provision inaking anybody responsible for the proper 
execution of the sabre Parties are bound by the bond file acts of 
their pleaders within the scope of their authority and mere error of 
judgment affords no valid ground for avoiding them. They are bound 
by the admissions of their pleaders on questions of fact, though not of 
law. Under vakalatnamahs couched in general terms, pleaders have power 
to withdraw suits or abandon defences and bind their clients. They can 
even compromise or adjust suits, if the vakalatnamahs contain the power 
and a compromise entered into by a pleader is primd facie wth the authority. 
and consent of his client, unless and until it 1s rebutted by proof of want 
of authority. Thus it will be seen that a pleader is invested with immense 
‘ghee and responsibilities and the party who is bound by his acts cannot 
e too careful and circumspect in the choice of his advocate. He must be 
free and unhampered to select as his spokesman cne in whom he can have 
the fullest confidence and whose integrity is above board. Unfortunately in 
most cases he is not allowed a free hand in the matter, but is often in the 
leading strings of some unscrupulous middle man who has his own ends to 
serve and who fully avails himself of the opportunity to feather his nest 
well at the cost of the confiding litigant, who is easily made a dupe of, 
especially when he happens to be an ignorant rustic. The middle man, who 
is familiarly called the law-agent, or more appropriately the law-tout, invari- 
oT goes to a pettifogging pleader who is only too ready to welcome him 
and whom he can have on his own terms or on no terms, often without the 
client, whom he carefully keeps in the back ground for purposes of his own 
and engages him for nominal fee just enough to keep the wolf from the door, 
himself taking the lion’s share. Thus in the scrambling for clients many a 
Ee loses what is legitimately his due. And when the client happens to - 
é a woman or an illiterate swain, he is seldom taken before the slender A 


vakalatnamah is prepared of which the party generally knows nothing and 
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its execution is subscribed by some person and registered by some need 
village munsif who makes a living out of it, i ng in the Sa of the 
executing party when the party happens to be an illiterate person ; and when 
he is literate, his signature is taken in the village to a printed vakalat- 
namah which is then taken to the court house where the indigent and 
unscrupulous village munsif «is always prowling about the premises ready 
to register it fora small tip. It is then given to the pleader who accepts 
it and files it in court. It is acted upon as a power duly executed and 
registered. What a farce of registration! Is it the kind of authentica- 
tion that is contemplated by the rules? Certainly not. How, then, is such 
an evasion of the rule to be guarded against? What is the fun of 
authorising a village munsif, a man of no honour or virtue, to register vakalat- 
namahs? We know wiiat stuff he is made of and how unscrupulously he 
often works out the ruin of many an ignorant villager. Is he to be entrusted 
with such an important function? Very often, men of position and 
respectability appear as parties to suits and they have to resort to these 
questionable characters for getting their vakalatnamahs registered—for 
authenticating the powers they give to their vakils—as if the documents 
signed by them are mere waste pape when they are not under the hand of 
the scoundrel of a village munsif. Any village munsif is authorised to 
authenticate vakalatnamahs, not necessarily the village munsif of the place 
to which the party giving the vakalatnamah belongs. Where is the guarantee 
that when the munsif is other than the munsif of the place to which the party 
belongs, the person—if one is really produced before him, which is often not 
the case—is the party really executing the vakalatnamah, if he is only a 
marksman? The majority of the clients are marksmen and the abuse that 
this system of registration of vakalatnamahs by village munsifs is put to is 
very serious and far reaching. ‘I'he sooner a remedy is sought to put an end 
to this growing evil, the better for all concerned. A village munsif may, for 
the sake of convenience, be invested with the power of reyistration of 
vakalatnamahs only in the case of persons who are residents of his own 


ores but not of others. The best course will be to have a Registrar 
c 


attached to each court, whose duty it will be to register vakalatnamahs and 
also, it may be, to swear affidavits. If that is not practicable, the pleaders 
themselves may be authorized to register vakalatnamahs which will, in a 
large measure, minimise the evil and may possibly avoid all chances of evasion 
and abuse. The evil has grown intolerable and anywise a means must soon 
be found to lay the axe at the root of it. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


5. Referring to the large amount of Rs. 7,000 spent for the prosecution 
of Mr. Leakat Husain, the Swaraj, of the 17th 
Prosecution of Mr. Leakat Pebruaty (received on the 6th March 1968), 
Husain. observes :—‘‘ We must find ways and means to 
enable the people to pay as much land shist only as they can gladly pay 
and withhold stamp and abkéri duties. Thereupon, whatever methods the 
Government may adopt, whatever troubles they may subject the people to, 
however much they may harass them by letting loose armies on them as 
hounds are set on the deer, the people will, if only they silently put up with 
them all, have served their motherland well. If we want to improve our 
country, we must serve her sincerely. It is not necessary that we should 
deliver addresses on platforms. We must reduce our thoughts to action.” 
: ‘n the Manorama, of the 6th March, says that the high- 
ai handedness and vagaries of the Sub-Magistrates 
To reform the ranks of Sub- jn Malabar with a few exceptions are matters 
Magistrates in Malabar. for regret as causing much harm to the people 


and solicits the Government to devote their serious attention to reforming 
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the ranks of these officers who are vested with great responsibilities and 

wer. The separation of Executive and Judicial functions is urged, in 
addition to the suggestion that the Sub-Magistrates should be placed on the - 
same level with the District Munsifs both as regards pay and status and 
should equally with them be appointed directly by the igh Courts. This, 
the article says, will have a great effect in reforming the ranks of these 
officers and in attracting efficient men such as graduates-in-law to the 
appointment. As it goes at present clerks on poor pay on passing the 
prescribed tests are, all on a su den, raised to « position of independence and 
power and are apt to lose their heads and are tempted to raise money by 
unlawful means to maintain their position and propitiate the avidity as in 
the case now of some of their wives. The people are afraid of disclosing 
their names for fear of the consequences in case they are unable to support 
their statements with evidence. 


(dq) Educatcn. 


7. The India, of the 15th February, writes:—The new spirit that now 
ervades this land of Bharata is considered 
y the English to be seditious in its nature 

and those of them that are at the head of 
the Educational Department, seeing that this spirit is fostered mostly b 
the students, have found out a novel way by which to wean them from this 
and inculcate to them luyalty to their King. Thisis by making it a rule that 
in every elementary school, a portrait of the King and Queen should be hung 
up and that the pupils should be taught to regularly sing their praise every 
day and ‘the teachers enforce this rule to the letter. A very small grant is 
given to these schools by the Government, but it is accompanied by many 
restrictions. Considering the hardship caused by these restrictions and the 
disproportionately small return for it, why not the managers of these schools 
relinquish the support of the Government ? Besides, can loyalty be inculcated 
by having portraits of the King and Queen hung up and repeating songs in 
praise of them? Does not this reflect the greatest discredit on the King 
himself? We do not know when the authorities will find this out ? 


The rules in conuection with 
elementary schools. 


8. 'The Swadeshabhimani, . qt Ist ——— referring to His Excellency 
sir George Clarke’s Convocation Address, says 

Pina pais policy of that whilst, as His Excellency rightly a 
_ the present educational needs of India are 
admittedly very great, it is highly regrettable that the Government of India 
spends only 4 million pounds per annum and that even Japan spends some 
27 millions more. It 1s precisely her educational policy that raised Japan 
to her present pre-eminent position. The responsibilities connected with 
education still remain with the Government alone, which is mainly responsible 
also in other respects for the good or evil that may befall the millions under 
its care. Surely, nothing will perpetuate the benefits of the British adminis- 
tration in India more than the spread of primary education among the 


masses and the providing of greater facilities for the study of science so as 
to raise India intellectually higher in the scale of nations. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


9. Aleader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 7th March, says that the sugges- 


| tion of the Collector to h ices of 
Regarding the appointm ‘Noha yo. xe ce! sendy 

Meat aime te ee a Deputy ‘Tahsildar of ten years’ experience in 
Municipality. revenue work for re-assessing the Municipal 

. __ taxes in the Calicut Municipality is a very 
appropriate one. But considering the responsibility and magnitude of the 
task it is to be hoped that the appointment of an official of a higher grade 
will be more beneficial inasmuch as the work demands great fortitude to undo 
the inequalities in the present rates in which many instances of big buildings 
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of rich persons being underassessed and small houses of poor persons bein 

overassessed could easily be shown. An impartial samininint. will be the 
means of increasing the revenue and there will be no complaint if the rate of 
assessing Government buildings is adopted in all cases. The attention of 
the authorities concerned and the Collector in particular is specially requested 


to the matter. 
(9) Forests. 


10. In a case in which some firewood bought in public auction from the 
Amendment of the Forest Laws, Lc! Fund Overseer at Kasaragode (in South 
Canara) was seized by a Forest Ranger during 
conveyance for want of a permit and the buyer was charged with an offence 
under the Forest Act, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 1st March, observes that in 
spite of the deposition of the Local Fund Overseer that during twenty years 
of his service he had never even once issued a permit and the timber or 
firewood sold by him in auction was always conveyed unobstructed and again 
that of the fuel contractor that it was customary to allow firewood bought 
from the Local Fund Department to be conveyed without a permit, the 
‘sabes: was fined Rs. 0 by the Magistrate and, strangely enough, the 
Deputy Collector confirmed the sentence of the Magistrate. An appeal has 
now been made to the High Court. It is believed that as the several depart- 
ments are but the various sub-divisions of the same Government, this method 
of creating a right through one and destroying the same through another 
department is fraught with real danger to the Government at large. ‘The 
tyranny and oppressiveness of the Forest officials, more especially in dealing 
with the ignorant ryots in the villages, is altogether fedaceritnble. It is 
hoped that the Government will soon modify the Forest laws so as to allow 
timber or firewood bought from the Local Fund Department to be conveyed 
without any obstruction from the servants of the Forest Department. 


(t) Public Works. 


11. Adverting to the irrigation pipes recently used in the Godévari Delta, 
the Kistnapatrika, of the 1st March, observes :— 
‘‘The estimated outturns of the Government 
serve as evidence to show that the crops in the delta have failed. The 
explanation published by the Collector in the District Gazette indicates the 
grave discontent of the people. At this critical juncture, the ryots did 
all they could lawfully do. Delta Superintendents and Engineers were 
addressed ; petitions were sent to Collectors and memorials were submitted 
to the Governor. However the grievances remained unredressed. Who is 
responsible for this state of affairs? Who will redress the grievances of the 
ryots? The ryots are illiterate and ignorant. The educated men keep 
themselves aloof and do not care for the welfare of the ryots. It is the ryots 
alone that form the prop of national life in this country. Their welfare is 
the country’s welfare, and their misfortune is the country’s misfortune. It 
is human nature to put up with difficulties. But when once the limit is 
exceeded, it is not possible to estimate the calamity that may overtake the 
nation. The discontent of the educated men is subject to certain restrictions. 
But who can tell what form the discontent of the masses may take? The 
masses do not ordinarily move. If once they move, they will, like an 
infuriated elephant, cause dreadful troubles. Such an attitude of the masses 
in the Punjab gave indications of the commencement of a great national 
calamity. But the Government there behaved very cautiously. The primary 
cause of the unrest, the Colonisation Bill, was immediately withdrawn. The 
Government of Madras are carelessly slighting the strength of the masses. 
Already the people have begun to despair. Despair will beget anger. If 
once the fire of anger develops, injury will be caused to both parties. There 
is no use of repenting when it 1s too late. May the Government consider 


this fact deeply ?” 


Delta irrigation. 
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(j) Salt and Abkérs. 


2. wadeshabhimani, of the Ist March, urges that in addition to the- 
_e ’ reforms already introduced by Government in 
Reforms in the Abkéri the Abkéri administration, the following are 
administration. urgently needed, viz., the practice of selli 
licenses (for the sale of liquors) to the highest bidder by public auction should 
be given up and the price of each licenve should be fixed beforehand. The 
Abkéri Department should no longer form a branch of the Revenue Depart- 
ment. The licensing officers should be invested with some independent 
authority so as to enable them to ascertain the wants and wishes of the people 
in the respective localities before selling licenses. Besides the tender and 
easily impressionable minds of school-going children should be a ee with 
the deleterious effect of intoxicants upon the human body. ey must be 
told in particular that the use of intoxicants always brings on disease of a 
particular nature, that wag addicted to the use of intoxicants become 
redisposed to various other diseases, that such persons do not easily recover 
ste illness and that aleohol when administered as medicine has no effect- 
upon such persons. 


(k) General. 


13. The Vikata Dutan, of the 15th February, says :—Withiu the last four 
years the expenditure for the establishment 
and tours of His Excellency the Viceroy has 
been enormously increasing. When we compure the expenditure of the 
establishment during 1892—99 with that during 1899—1906, we see it has 
gone up from 16 lakhs to about 22 lakhs. Similarly the touring expenses 
have risen from 13 lakhs to 34 lakhs and the household charges from 50 lakhs 
to about 83 lakhs. Even though all this expenditure may be legitimate, still 
it shows a great want of economy. As the Indian Daily News observes, all 
this increase was during the time of Lord Curzon, and it is now time for 
the Government of India to move in this matter and see how and why so 
much of money is spent. 


The expenses of the Viceroy. 


14. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th February, in commenting on the 
; 24 Zakka Khel expedition, remarks:—The Gov- 
mE Bagge against the ¢rnment of India, which had till now to combat 
| ea with the unrest inside its Indian territories, 
has now to turn its attention to a disturbance on the frontiers of India. 
Inside the country, it fancied that the people had begun to be imbued with 
a disloyal feeling towards their Sovereign, and being seriously afraid that 
they will upset the whole administrative fabric, deported Indian leaders to 
distant countries, prohibited the holding of public meetings and passed the 
Seditious Meetings Act. But, alas! the Government has now to face dangers. 
on all sides. It is really unfortunate that Mr. Morley, who had thought of 
calmly sliding through his period of office with a never-to-be-performed 
promise of attending to the reforms in the Indian administration, has now to 
arrange for an expedition on the frontier. 


__ With reference to this expedition, the Swadesamitran, of the 20th 
lebruary, says :—During the Boer war no Indian sepoys were sent to South 
Airica, perhaps on the principle that the blacks oni not join in a fight 


between the whites. But in the present Zakka Khel expedition, the war being 
against Asiatics, the Sikhs and Gurkhas, and not the British soldiers, have 
been sent to the front. These border tribes are well known for their 
indomitable courage and faultless aim. They are also experts in guerilla 
warfare. During the Afridi wars, many lives were lost in the British lines, 
and similarly many lives have been lost in the present expedition till now. 
As it is our countrymen that go to the front, the pres will be the greatest 


among these. But when rewards and titles are awarded to various people 
for deeds of valour at the end of the war, the whites will receive the most 
important of these. When both the whites and the blacks take part in a. 
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campaign, it is usually to the former that the best rewards are given. even 
RW ys latter might have borne the brunt of the attack and ilwead more 
valiantly than the former. The whites will never do anything impartially. 
Even Mr. Morley, replying to a question in Parliament, said that barbarous 
behaviour should not be permitted only in the case of a war between the 
whites and not. in the case of a war against uncivilized tribes like the 
Zakka Khels! This is as much as saying that such behaviour is permitted 
in this expedition. 


15. The India, of the 15th February, in commenting on the recent . 


i Uk el Mohurrum festival, remarks — We all know 
is haskell Sediived. that during this festival the Hindus also join 

the Muhammadans without any distinctidn. 
We learn that in certain places the suthorities objected to this on the ground 
that, as the festival is purely a Muhammadan one, the Hindus need not take 
any part in it. It is surprising that, though we observe no difference 
between ourselves, these people should unnecessarily create division among 
us. One of their pleas is that this will give rixe to serious riots, and perhaps 
the next move will be, to prohibit all festivals which attract a crowd. Lut 
all this cannot sever our union and though we differ in religion, we hope 
that by the blessing of God all our festivals will be marked by the members 
of each community reciprocating the respect and affection of those of the 
other. 


16. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th February, writes :—There was an 
industrial conference along with the Bengal 
Provincial Conference which met at Pabna. 
There, certain resolutions were passed to the 
effect that the Government, though it does not heartily help the Swadesh: 
industries which have now begun to appear in India and especially in 
Bengal, should at least abstain from wantonly throwing obstacles in the 
way of their growth. The Moderates who were till now petitioning the 
Government and cringing for concessions, have now begun to request the 
Government to refrain from doing mischief even if it does no good. So, 
even the most loyal Moderates now feel that the Bengal Government is want- 
only hampering everything Swadesh’! People can understand from this 
whether the justice and good Government of our British rulers are waxing 
or waning. 
17. In connection with the recent tour of His Excellency the Governor 
to T'anjore the Swadesamitran, of the 19th 
The Governor's tours and the = Pebruary, remarks :—It is not surprising that 
pera the officials under Government should be very 
active in collecting money for the reception of the Governor; for they have 
to look to that Governor for promotion and other advantages. But then 
why should these officers tease the common people for that purpose? When 
the people are compelled by the local officials and often by the leading non- 
officials in responsible positions, such as the Municipal Chairman, to pay 
something towards the reception expenses, naturally they find it impossible 
to evade their demands. This is what happened in Tanjore. Now that the 
famine is raging in many parts and the prices ure so high that one finds it 
difficult to make both ends meet, how are these selfish ic justified in 
levying an additional tax as it were upon the public ? The latter must 
absolutely refuse to pay even a single pie ; for there is no law enforcing the 
payment of such tax by tie people, and so they cannot be punished by any 
one for refusing to pay it. Let those officials who wish to gain the favour of 
the Collector or the Governor and those non-official title hunters spend their 
own money for the purpose. Will the Governor hear the common people and 
redress their grievances ? Even if he does listen to the people, does it require 
all this expenditure in return? If the Governor really wants to understand 
the state of the country or its administration, he can do it as well by a 
conference with the leaders of the people, without wasting so much of their 
money in vain shows; and if he cannot believe the worde of the popular 
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he can have a secret consultation with some big-wigs. Anyhow it is 
mony all desirable that the people should be compelled to pay so much money 
for the reception of the Governor whenever he goes on tour. Already lakhs 
and lakhs are being spent from the revenues of India towards the sta of 
the tours of the Governors-General, Governors and other officers, and where is 
the necessity for an additional tax for this purpose ? Our people should make 
it a point, hereafter, to turn a deaf ear to the importunities of local officers 
and frustrate their vain attempts to collect money. What are the Extremists 
doing now ? : 
conparing the ancient and modern methods of punishing the 
ile alias tlt offenders, the Desatiimani, of the 19th Feb. 
The ancient and modern yyary, observes :—Crimes are greater in number 
systems of punishment. now than in the time of the ancient Hindu 
kings, because the system of imprisonment and punishment that obtains 
under the British rule is not such as to instil any fear into the minds of the 
offenders. According to the present rules governing the treatment of 
prisoners in [british jails, the prisoners find their jail life more convenient 
than their life at home. , Excepting the fact that they have to be away from 
their wives and children, they have no other hardship. They have regularit 
of dict, which they do not have in their houses, and in case a fall ill, they 
have hosts of doctors to attend upon them free of cost, which they can never 
hope to have at home. In every respect a man is better off in jail than out 
of it, and can this make him feel for the crime he has committed? On the 
other hand, he is made to think that he has better convenience as a criminal 
than as an ordinary man, and naturally it is no wonder that the administration 
report of the Police Department is showing an increase in the number of 
crimesevery year. It was also stated in an American paper that a greater 
number of crimes are committed by the subjects of the British Government 
than by those of any other Government. So, as a remedy for this we would 
suggest that, as is the rule in some other countries, imprisonment should 
extend only for a short period and that the offender must, after his term of 
imprisonment is over, be made to do all sorts of menial service at or near 
his own habitation or the place where the crime was committed ; for, working 
like this in the presence of people known to him will bea real disgrace to 
him. 


19. The Swaraj, of the 6th January {received on the 6th March), 
observes :—'‘ Even though it may not be lawful 
for a man to shoot a person that had injured 
him, it may yet be justifiable in the case of those who are made to lose their 
temper. Is it not he that shot Mr. Allen that should have been apprehended 
and punished? But the citizens were punished instead of the culprit. It 
might appear just to the Anglo-Indian officials to have recourse to such an 
action but no other people would do so. The reason for it is nothing else 
than the weak condition of the people. If a similar punishment were inflicted 
in England by the Anglo-Indian officers, their heads would have been taken 
off long ago. Their prowess is like that. of a person who beats a corpse. 
Their justice is like the justice implied in the saying, ‘The pot sa a 


hy the mother-in-law is a cracked one, but the one broken by the daughter- 
in-law is a new pot.’ ” | 


Shooting Mr. Allen. 


20. ‘The Andhrakesari, of the 28th February, writes :—‘ In ey to 


a dkodtaiuehaaa Dr. Rutherford’s statement that Mr. Morley 

s Ja believed the words of his subordinates as gospel 

truth, the latter declared that he (Dr. Kutherford) was prejudiced inasmuch 
as he believed the people’s version and ridiculed him stating that he had 
stayed in India for too short a time (six weeks) to really know anything of 
India. Jr. Rutherford stayed, however, in India for six months and at least 
had personal knowledge of it. Has Mr. Morley ever in his life visited India ? 
. But consider how Mr. Morley at a distance of 10,000 miles from us, 
eating our salt and enjoying the comforts of a prince, made fun of the words 
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of those who spoke truth, and declared that he had nothing to do. with the 


op vk statements, but that he firmly believed the official reports. Mr. 
or 


Mr. Morley that can know in what respect India has improved under his 
regimé. As regards famines, India is now as bad as it was during the time 
of Lord ‘Curzon. The officers now see sedition in everything. We always 
see that somebody or other is being punished for sedition. Te Mr. Morley 
delighted because a gagging Act was passed ?. What are the good things 
then that were done in his regimé to delight him?” 


II [.—LgGisuation. 


21. While commenting — ty ye — Bill recently passed by the 
adras Legislative Council, the Hindu Nesan 
The Estates land Bill. of the 17th February. writes :—All of us know 
how ‘cruelly the zamindars were treating their tenants till now and how the 
will of the former was law in every respect. ‘There was no prescribed scale 
on which the zamindars collected the rents from their tenants. But the present 
law fixes the limit for the amount to be collected from the tenant and the 
zamindars cannot increase it. Besides this, many of the tenants of a zamin- 
dar are illiterate people and they do not know whut their rights are. The 
zamindars took advantage of this and were teasing them like anything. So 
the Government wanted to settle once for all the relative rights of a zamindar 
and his tenant by legislation and was only waiting to find a man who will 
take the responsibility of drafting a Bill, satisfying all the requirements, and 
this duty devolved on Mr. Forbes. But then he can have only the credit of 
having drafted it; for the credit of having perfected it to make it fit to 
become law belongs to the members of the Legislative Council. 


22. The following are the views of the Mukhbir-e-Dakhun, of the 4th 
March, on the scheme relating to the enlarge- 
ment of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
| Councils. ‘The best course tor the Govern- 
ment to follow would be to have an equal number of official and non-official 
members inthe Council, andin case of any differences of opinion amongst 
the several members on any question of public or political importance, the 
President of the Council will have every right to give his casting vote in 
favour of any party he likes. The Hindu community is quite opposed 
to the principle of representation by class or caste on the ground that 
when the Hindus and Muhammadans have got a right to elect their own 
representatives, the other Indian castes such as Parsis, Christians, Shanars, 
etc., will claim a similar privilege. This difficulty may be obviated by 
nominating one representative from two or four minor classes. Above all, 
the best method of the nomination of the members would be to call for a 
list of the names of the deserving candidates from the different anjumans 
and associations. 


Enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils of India. 


1V.—Native STATES. 


2%. The Travancore Abhimani, of the 14th February, writes :—All will 
remember that for one or two years agri- 

Industrial exhibition at Tra- cyltural and industrial exhibitions were held 
ban in Travancore during the Diwanship of 
Mr. Rama Rao. If these shows had been continued after that, doubtless it 
would have helped much to develop the agricultural and industrial knowledge 
of the population. But as the misfortune of the pene would have it, these 
exhibitions were discontinued after the retirement of Mr. Rama Rao. Under 
the regimé of Mr. Madava Rao, an attempt was made to revive it, but his 
sudden departure to Mysore prevented its completion. Mr. Gopalachari’s 
Diwanship is too well known to the people that we need not dilate upon it ; 


y in his speech said that the condition of India wonderfully changed for 
the better since his assumption of the office of Secretary of State. It is only 
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ut one good thing was done by him and that is the cattle show organized 
eng We understand that. the new Diwan, Mr. Rajagopalachari, has 
notified his intention to have it this year also. We know this will bea great 
benefit to the people, but still we should like to make a suggestion at this 
juncture, and that is that the old industrial exhibition should also be revived. 
The value of such an exhibition to the people cannot be too well impressed 
upon the Government and we hope the people will also bestir themselves to 
organise one this year along with the cattle shovv. 


V.—ProspeEcts OF THE CROPS AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Swansea Buane, ° 94, Commenting on the cultivation of groundnuts which is largely 
Fob. 1608, 1008. resorted to now, the Swadesa Bhanu, of the 

| 16th February, writes:—The enormous profit 
accruing from this has made many people take to it and the consequence is 
that the cultivation of other things has suffered. So all other grains sell 
very high and the poorer classes feel the pinch. Hereafter at least our 
benign Government must consider the evil effects of the cultivation of this 
groundnut at the expense of the other grains and make some laws restricting 
the area on which and the quantity in which groundnut is cultivated, thereby 
encouraging the cultivation of other grains in — quantities. If such 
a step is not taken, the influx of the groundnut will soon stamp out every 
other grain from the field and famine will be the result. 


25. A correspondent, of the same paper, writes :—Megesthenes who 
re ee followed Alexander the Great, in describing 
the state of India at the time of his visit, says 
that the Indian kings were collecting only a fourth as the land-tax and 
that there was no trace of famine anywhere. There seems to have been 
no famine in India even when she was plundered by Tamerlane and 
other Muhammadan warriors; nor was there any sign of it when the 
Maharattas subsequently devastated the country and forced the people to 
pay chauth and other epecial taxes. Nay, not even the cruel rule of Tippu 
Sultan which drove the people out of the country, made them feel the pinch 
of famine. But this pestilence has somehow come to stay in the land 
from the moment it came under the British rule. Truly India is purely an 
agricultural country and even to-day large quantities of corn are exported 
from this country. Such being the case, why should there be famine here 
always? The answer is this: The land-tax which was only a fourth in 
ancient times, now comes to more than half the produce. Besides this, we 
have to pay a variety of other taxes, such as house-tax, salt-tax, road-cess, 
etc. Year after year all our wealth is being robbed from us by crores. Our 
industries have perished and our trade has been ruined. Even for the cloth 
we wear, we have to depend upon Manchester. In this state, it is no wonder 
there is famine in India. In ancient times, if there was famine in any one 
portion of the country owing to want of rain, it will affect only the people 
of that locality. But now after the introduction of the railways, there is 
famine throughout India; for the produce of a place where there has been a 
good crop is taken away by rail to the famine-stricken portions to be sold at 
famine prices, the net result being that there is a general rise in the price of 
foodstuffs and the people suffer. The only remedy for this is to improve our 
industries and thus prevent our money being carried away by other people. 
SwaDESaMITRAN, 


a 26. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th February, reports Mr. Charles 
Feb. 17th, 1908. Frequency of famine in India. Edward Russel to have stated as follows with 
reference to the frequency of famines in 

India :—People who are asked as to the cause of the present famine in India 

will naturally reply that it is want of rain. But this is only the a parent 

cause. he real cause is the exorbitant land-tax collected by the Sivers- 

ment. Even during famine times when the people cannot pay the taxes, the 

Government is most. relentless in this respect. Not content with attaching 

their houses and lands for the purpose, it seizes even their cooking utensils 


The cultivation of groundnuts. 
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and other necessaries. Jf the land-tax is not very hi h, the le can afford 
to save something from their produce in any one jaa, to Eas a famine, if 
necessary, in the next year. As this tax is very heav;;, all the produce goes 
to maintain the landholder and his family. I went round many a in India 
and can say that 50 per cent. of the population are starving. The people 
have no rights of administration. What the Government wills is law and the 
people are only so many puppets in the hands of the Government. 


V1I.—MIScBELLANEOUS. 


27. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th February, quotes a Bengal paper 
-which is alleged to have written as follows in 
connection with the fate of the Indians in the 
Transvaal :—“ The whites in the ‘Transvaal are forcibly excluding the blacks 
from their country. But then why did the British threaten to invade China 
for its Emperor having refused to allow the whites in his country ? Why 
did the whites now enter Persia? Besides this, if the Muhammadan kings 
had at the very outset prevented the whites of the East India Company from 
establishing their trade here, how could the latter have entered India and 
how could the present British Indian Empire have come into existence ?” 


A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 20th February, reports the 
speech of a Mr. Vriddachala Pillai at Natal, on the eve of Mr. Gandhi's 
imprisonment, as follows :—‘ Brethren! Our patriot, Mr. Gandhi, has been 
sent to prison by Mr. Smutts and his adjutants in office. What crime did he 
commit to merit this punishment? It was the fact of his refusal to be bound 
by a law which tended to degrade us even below the Milechas! This law has 
been initiated by a handful of whites, who are ever vaunting their pride as 
the Colonists, because they are jealous of our trade. These cannot even call 
themselves the British, for many of the pure British are really rs our 
cause. These are mostly foreigners, like the Russian Jews, the Syrians and 
the Germans, who envy the successful trade of the Indians and many of these 
belong toa class of people who in England do the meanest toils, such as 
scavengering, etc. But still even these are classed as subjects of the British 
Empire and the British Raj feels bound: to protect the interests of these 
people, but not of the Indians who are as much the subjects of that Empire. 
Then again as to the Asiatic Registration Act, can any Indian of self-respect 
bow to alaw like it? Besides, how did the Colonial Secretaries of His 
Majesty act when the Boer Government wanted to enforce an unpalatable 
law upon the English? Even now will these officers be as apathic as they 
are, if it were the English that suffered by such a legislation? It is clear 
that they do not want to help us; but we must not be discouraged by this. 
No sane Government would have acted as the Transvaal Government has 
done. The introduction of this law had already wounded the feelings of the 
Indians and the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi has only added fuel to the fire. 
This is sure to affect the very suzerainty of the British. ‘That this law has 
been approved by the present Liberal Government, only shows the arrogance, 


selfishness and want of foresight of the latter. 


28. In commenting on the emigration of coolies to Singapore and other 
laces, the Swadesamitran, of the 18th February, 


The emigration of coolies to writes: Yesterday about 100 coolies were 
Singapore and other places. shipped to Singapore from the Emigrotion 


Depot and the sight near the Customs House was a most harrowing one. 
Just like the Christian missionaries who use every artifice to draw some 
Hindu boys and girls into their fold, the brokers entice the poor labourers in 
the city and the muffasal by false promises. ‘These brokers are people of no 
character and they have no status or responsibility. Their only motive for 
canvassing for emigrants, is the reward of Rs. 25 per head which they get. 
So, these are on the alert to find out their victims and bring them away to 
Madras, often without the knowledge of their relatives and friends. When 
the latter miss their boys or girls they run up to Madras with the hope of 


The Indians in the Transvaal. 
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persuading their relatives to return. Their piteous cries when they find 
their relatives turning a deaf car to their entreaties, makes one’s heart bleed, 
and such was the fate of an old man yesterday who was trying his best 
to prevent his son from embarking. For this fault of his giving vent. to 
his feelings as a man, he was thrashed like a beast by the brokers and even 
by the police. The brokers beat the man for fear of losing their Rs. 25, but 
whv did the police also beat him? Why should these be partial to the 
brokers, while they were in duty bound to protect the old man, from the 
lrands of the brokers? Another suppliant at the Depot was a woman, 
apparently respectable, who had come to fetch her son who had fallen a 
victim into the hands of these brokers, and she was able to take him away 
only after paying Rs. 25 tothe brokers. Hundreds of men similarly emigrate 
every week and we should not now sit quiet and allow our kith and kin to be 
ies snatched away from us like this. Steps should soon be taken to stop 
this and some of us should feel it a duty to go and represent to these 
emigrants the real dangers of their course and try to wean them away 
from it. : 


29. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, an American millionaire, is reported by the 

: Swadesamitran, of the 20th February, to have 
stated as follows with reference to the present 
condition of India:—‘‘ England should not leave India’ to herself at this 
juncture, for that will result only in disorder and anarchy. On the other 
hand, she should change her present methods of administering the country 
and try to rule india on the same principles as obtain in England itself. It 
is said that India represents the brightest gem on the crown of the English 
King and let it not be made to lose all its variegated hues and ‘become blood- 
red in colour. England is now playing a false game in India and she will 
soon have to give it up. The time has come when the rulers in [ndia will 
have to adopt the suggestions of the educated classes, whose words do not 
earry much weight now. They should develop the administrative capacity 
of the Indians instead of regarding India as a foreign country under their 
subjection. If this is done, it will restore peace in the land for ever. The 
Anglo-[ndians it is that are an obstacle in the way of reforms being intro- 
duced in India, and these are not at all capable of administering the country. 
I don’t think that the English nation or any other nation as for the matter of 
that can do good to a people different in religion and race.” 


The present condition of India. 


30. ‘The same paper observes :—In reply to a question by Lord Ampthill 
in the House of Lords, whether it will be 
possible to organize a Colonial Conference in 
London to consider the bad way in which the Asiatics are treated in the 
British colonies, Lord Elgin replied that this question had already been 
considered by the Colonial Conference in 1906 and that it will not be desirable 
to discuss this subject again, so soon after the Transvaal and Canada have 
come to a settlement in this affair. It is surprising to see that the British 
are so terribly afraid of their colonies and Lord Elgin especially seems to be 


avery timid man. All the same, the British Government are ready to tease 
India as much as possible. 


The British and their colonies. 


31. The same paper writes:—Two Japanese were recently punished 
with one year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
5 500 dollars for having entered British Columbia 
the colonies. ; ; 

j | in America and they were told that the former 
punishment will not take effect if they leave the country at once. On 
learning this, the J eng? representative at Ottawa, the capital of Canada, 


An Indian representative in 


had an interview with the Prime Minister, and as a result of this, orders were 
sent to the head of the Judicial department at Columbia, to release the 
imprisoned Japanese on bail and act according to the terms of the treaty 
with the Japanese. What we have to note in this connection is that if, as in 
this case, there are Indian representatives in every foreign colony, they can 
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intervene and get justice done to the Indians whenever the latter are ill- 
treated. The Indians are now treated like so many beasts and worms in the 
Transvaal, Natal and other Colonies and there is no one to plead for these 
poor people and question the conduct of the whites. 


82. An article in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 29th February, states as 


The Rctrenstets and the Moderates. follows :—‘“‘It is a universally admitted fact 

that India is gradually waning and this decay 
or downfall must be due to the want of cleverness or to misdirected cleverness 
of her administrators. Just as the prosperity or the adverse condition of a 
tarward is to be attributed to the manager thereof, so the well-being or the 
decay of a country must be due to its administrators. India’s administrators 
are the English and they are growing prosperous, while the Indians are 
waxing poor. India is the storehouse of the English and they depend upon 
her for the supply of everything that they want; but for indie, they would 
have become very poor long ago. It must be admitted that an administrator, 
who is mindful of his own benefit, even at the expense of his subjects, is an 
absolute fool. An impartial judge on comparing the prosperity of Britain 
with the downward tendency of India, would be decidedly of opinion that 
some of the British administrators of India hate bitterly their subjects, though 
there are some large-hearted men also to be found among them. It is indeed 
a despicable sight that the parents should enjoy themselves in their mansions 
in perfect unconcern, while their children wander about in misery in search 
of conjee (the poorest sustenance of life) and the British Administration is a 
perfect picture of this state of things. It is not proper for a Government to 
appropriate three-fourths of what its subjects are entitled to, refusing at the 
same time the requests of the subjects. Subjects are not for a Government, 
but a Government on the contrary is for the benefit of the subjects. ‘The 
British Government regards India as its storehouse and appropriates unres- 
trainedly as much as can be drawn from it for its consumption.” 


‘They are called Extremists who are of opinion that so long as the 
Indians remain under the British Government whose characteristics are 
above delineated to a certain extent, they will meet with degradation or 
downfall and that they should, effecting their escape from the delusion of the 
British, assert independence and begin to work for swaraj ; while the others 
are called Moderates, who advocate that the Indians should endure with a 
feeling of Job-like patience all the insolence and high-handedness of the 
British Administrators, prostrate themselves at the fect of the Government 
and patiently bear the kicks and blows administered to them.” ‘The corre- 
spondent dwells at length on the doctrines inculcated by these parties and 
concludes at last, with an expression of pure adoration and regard for the 
Extremists, who, among other things, state that Government have already 
deprived the Indians of one leg and before the other leg is also lost, the goal 
must be reached. Any more delay will be fraught with ruin. Liberty to 
Indians will be disaster to the British and that liberty, therefore, will never 
be, of free will, given. ‘The Indians do not stand in need of their help. Let 
the British enjoy as much as they want of the riches of India and it is not of 
much matter to Indians. 


ERRATUM. 


On page 100 of the report, in line 2 of the paragraph numbered 7, 
Ry pastr ” isa misprint for °° parts 7 | 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


I.—Forgicn Po vitics. 


Tas Lanseas, 1. The Liberal, of the yo A sepus wee ae ei ee 7 
— ‘ bes akkas sent thelr jirga make peace. e 
en a granted them whatever they wanted. An 
annual subsidy of 30 laks was granted to them. Only thing they must not 

make raids on our territory. 

‘¢ After the treaty was ets, we retreated slowly. But the snipers 
appeared and picked off our officers one by one. The Zakka Khels said they 
were snipers from the Afridi Khels and that they would punish them. One 
by one all our officers were buried on the mountains ; then the enemy became 
more bold. They said they only came to see European officer jump on his 
horseback. They did not care a rap for the Kala Adm. When the com- 
mander offered them currency notes to go away ers they received 
them and rubbed them and threw them to the winds. 

“ Then the sepoys were moralized, ee began to fly in all directions. 
The commander held out for some time. The retreat became a rout, the 
rout became a carnage. The Zakkas made their warhoops and commenced 
their pillage and slaughter on a large scale. The Amir abetted them and 
gave them his Shabash. This will teach the Kaffir English how to respect 
Moslem Amirs. 

‘‘Moreover the English respect a man who kicks and kicks decisively, 
without attending to any overtures of money. Nothing will drive lessons 
into his noddle than treacherous outflanking, setting at nought treaties and 
killing the false based white man. The Englishman pays it all off on the 
Hindu whom he calls treacherous. The Zakka Khels are honest warriors. 
They are great heroes. But the Hindus are sneaks and sniwells. 

“ Now comes the question ‘ who is to pay the piper.’ Never mind the 
5,000 sepoys killed and maimed. Never mind the dumb creation sacrificed. 
The total cost is in Rs. 00,000,000, fifty million rupees. There is an interest 
also, 30 lakhs every year to the Zakka Khels. Good, the expedition has 
taught a lesson that the British lion is not to be molested for nothing. But 

_ the Indians will pay that 50 millions and odd. And the sepoys are the 


men who ought to fight. Yes, yes. Very good. The Afghans are taught 
once for all.” 


a ° 
Pree 


I].—Homur ADMINISTRATION. 


(d) Education. — 
Tax Ixpras, Paruior, == 2. The Indian Patriot, of the 12th March, contains the following :— 


Madras, 
March 12th, 1908. 
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““( From our own correspondents. | 


“INSULTED M.A’S. AND REDRESS. 
‘*PRINCIPAL REFUSES TO HEAR. 


‘¢ PREJUDICIAL EFFECT. 
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“ Carcurta, March 12. 
‘A report of an interview is published which took pee between 
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Mr. H. R. James, Principal of the Presidency 
College, and several M.A. students who went 
to him to report the insolent conduct of a bearer 


| who had insulted some of them. There can be 
no question that the students felt they had a legitimate grievance, and in 


The Principal and students 
of the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta. | 
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bringing it to the notice of the Principal they acted in the only way that 
could be regarded as proper. Mr. James, however, not only yen to 


interfere but added indignity to the insult. 
“ They told him that the chaprasi had abused them. 
‘* He broke forth--‘ Tongue is free.’ 
‘They pointed that the man had addressed them chuprao toom. 
“‘ He forthwith translated : ‘ be silent,’ and asked, ‘ where’s the sting ?? 
“They said that they sought relief at his hands. 


‘‘ He retorted that they had wasted twenty of his most valuable minutes. 


“ This santa | was not the right way to deal with complaints. ‘The cold 
e seems to have assumed was bound to have a prejudicial 


formal manner 
effect upon minds not yet accustomed to such manners.” 


(h) Railways. 


3. The Hindu, of the 11th March, contains the following leader :— 

9 i at tan es The argument as to the 

R a 2 lan improvident character of State management, in 
=e general, is as old as the days of Mill but since 
then,we have had examples of ever-increasing force that in respect of such 
large undertakings as railways or other means of public transport, which have 
outgrown unaided private enterprise, State-management has proved itself more 
econcmical and beneficial to the country than a group of competing lines who 
have much more an eye to dividends within their contract period, than of the 
ultimate requirements and benefits of the public. So far as the question of 
development of railways goes, the question is mainly one of finance and we 
are sure no one will be convinced by the argument that private bodies or 
syndicates can find the money more easily, or on much easier terms than the 
Coveiniansa: Scheming syndicates will offer —- terms for money only in 
the expectation of subsequently recouping themselves therefor by starving 
the public of comforts or imposing much heavier terms for use of the railroad 
or otherwise than would have happened if the State managed the line. It is 
also obvious that though State railway investments should be viewed as 
‘business, they should not, in the interests of the public, be regarded solely 
from the maximum profit-earning standpoint. They should be viewed as 
agencies for the economic development of the nation, and should not be 
allowed to be used as the means for the exploitation of our resources to foreign 
lands. They must be used to foster our industries and their freightage and 
fare should be used, as in Germany, as @ pers tariff for the country’s 
industrial development so as to discourage foreign importation. The posses- 
sion of State-management will tend, above every thing, to prevent railways 
from unhealthy competition in freightwars, so as to deflect the trade of the 
country irom their natural outlets to places which are otherwire unsuitable 
for various reasons. India, in these respects, suffers severely from the 
disadvantage of not having a Government in which her voice can have 
a representation. Whether the Government is justified in borrowing fifteen 
crores for railway investment, in preference to more urgent irrigation 
schemes, is a question which is not left to them to decide. Nor, when the 
fifteen crores are borrowed for railway purposes, have they any voice in 
deciding whether it is to be more profitably spent in improving existing 
transport facilities so as to develop the industries of the country, rather 
than in providing further lines and facilities for the exploiters of our 
raw products. But whether we are going to make ourselves felt in the 
administration in these respects or no, taere can be no doubt that between 
the private foreign investor and the Govgrnment we should unhesitatingly 
choose the: latter, for the reason that State-management will be far less 
harmful to our ultimate interests than that of the investing syndicates who 


seek to tap this country to their best advantage.” 


Tux Hinov, 
Madras 


March 11th, 1908. 
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(k) General. 


4. The Indian Patriot, of the 13th March, writes :—‘ Our correspon- 
dents at Tuticorin and Tinnevelly telegraph to 
us to-day intelligence of a rather grave nature. 
Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and two others who were on the 9th instant called 
upon by the District Magistrate of Tinnevelly to show cause why they should 
not be bound over for good behaviour on account of seditious speeches have, 
as our Tuticorin telegram shows, been dealt with under a different section 
altogether and been remanded to custody. ‘The result of this step has been a 
very widespread excitement and commotion, a possibility to prevent which 
the District Magistrate first took proceedings against them. Our Tinnevell 
correspondent informs us that great confusion prevails there to-day, that all 
shops and schools have been closed, that the Principal of the Hindu College 
and the Agent of Messrs. Parry & Co. were stoned, that the mob is paradi 
the streets, that municipal lights were broken, that no Jutkas are available, 
and that all business is dislocated. This is, indeed, a serious state of things 
which any action of any of the three persons now sent to jail would have 
hardly helped to create; and we fear that there has been some bungling on 
the part of the local authorities. The first notice to the three persons was 
evidently taken under section 108 of the Criminal Procedure, which empowers 
a District Magistrate to call upon a person to show cause why he should not 
be bound over for good behaviour when he has information that such a 
person, either orally or in writing, disseminates or attempts to disseminate 
or abets the dissemination of any seditious matter as defined in section 124A 
or any matter calculated to excite any racial feeling as shown in section 153A. 
But according to our telegram to-day, the proceedings were converted into 
one under section 107, under which, whenever a District. Magistrate or other 
competent Magistrate of the first class is informed that any person is likely 
to commit a breach of the peace or disturb the public tranquillity or to do 


The Tinnevelly sensation. 


any wrongful act that may probably occasion a breach of the peace or disturb 
the public tranquillity, he may require such pe to show cause why he 


should not be bound over to keep the peace. Clause 4 of this section autho- 
rises a Magistrate, before whom a person is sent under the section, to detain 
such person in custody according to his discretion until the completion of the 
enquiry prescribed by the code. It is under this clause that the three 
accused have been remanded; and the further inquiry having been posted 
for the Ist of April, they must presumably remain in custody until that date 
unless the Sessions Judge lets them out on bail. Unless the District Magis- 
trate considered it essential for peace and public tranquillity to detain these 
men in custody, there was apparently no necessity for him to remand them. 


‘So far as we know, except the strike of the mill hands there was no 
occasion for any kind of anxiety on the part of any body; and assuming 
that special gr gages were needed on account of this circumstance, we do 
not know whether there was actual necessity to go further than posting a 
special Police. That Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and his co-adjutors have been 
organising public meetings and making speeches is a fact well known to us. 
But was there anything exceptional in their speeches of a few days ago, any 
more than there was in the speeches which they had been delivering for over 
two years? The fact of the proceedings under section 108 being converted 
into proceedings under section 107 shows unmistakably that their speeches 
and writings have not made them liable under the law, but that their offence 
is merely an attempt or preparation to commit a breach of the peace or cause 
disturbance of the public tranquillity. This offence they must have been 
preparing to commit by other means than speeches and writings, and we have 
yet to know what they were. Whatever that may be, it is the remand of these 
people into custody rather than their freedom that seems likely to disturb 
peace and public tranquillity; for undoubtedly there are’ large numbers 
of people who feel for them and who are indignant at the treatment to 
which they have been subjected. We would, indeed, for the present put the: 


/ 
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most favourable construction upon the action of the authorities ; but even 


doing 0 we cannot altogether resist the impression that there has been a 
regrettable miscalculation of possibilities.” 


IV.—Native States. 


5. The Indian Patriot, of om gy 1 referring to the appointment 
: of an Englishman as Chief Judge, Mysore 
The Ree eee Saige. Wena"... . . Be “* er 
believe that the Government of India would force upon the Mysore Govern- 
ment an Official from British India, if it had the patriotism to prefer its 
own subjects. His Excellency the Viceroy is directly in charge of the 
affairs of Native States ; and if His Excellency knew that there was a desire 
on the part of the Mysore Government to appoint none but a native of 
Mysore, His Excellency would have been the last person to object to it. 
The truth is that the Mysore Government did not want to appoint a native 
of Mysore; and so they went about asking for the loan of an officer 
from British service. Mr. H. V. Nunjundiah, who has had large judicial 
experience, has been one of the Judges of the Chief Court, and 1s acting as 
the Chief Judge, was the most legitimate claimant to the place. But the 
Mysore Government had not the generosity to appoint a Mysorean. At this 
rate, it may appear anomalous to some people that His Highness the Maharaja 
himself should be a native of Mysore ; for in their opinion a better ruler for 
Mysore could be found in Madras or Bengal. ‘The Mysore Government may 
now throw the responsibility for appointing an ofd European upon the 
Government of India. That is the easiest thing for them to do, because 
there is no chance of a public contradiction from that quarter. But why 
did they apply for the services of an official from British India at all, when 
they had so many in Mysore itself? Ifa young man, who has absolutely 
had no judicial experience, could act asa Judge of the Chief Court, there 
would be nothing incongruous in Mr. Nunjundiah, with all his academical 
distinction and judicial experience, being confirmed as the Chief Judge. 
The truth appears to be that the Mysorean is nothing im his own country, 
and unlike the Frenchman of a past generation, has not even the satisfaction 
of finding his country respected abroad.” 


V1I.—MISCELLANEOtS. 


6. The Hindu, of the 10th March, has the following leader :—“ The 
numerous demonstrations which have taken 
place in the country, excluding those which 
were unwisely repressed by the authorities, over the release of Bipin Chandra 
Pal show the hand-writing on the wall, and thoughtful men in the country 
would do well to reflect on their true significance. It is time for the English 
statesmen who sway the destinies of this country, and their Counsellors, 
Anglo-Indian and Indian, all those, in short, who are or who claim to be ‘in 
the confidence of the Government,’ to take stock of the present state of 
things, and the nature of the political atmosphere in the country. It will 
not do any longer to follow the tactics of the ostrich and try to face hard 
facts by imaginative pranks. It does not require much intelligence to discern 
that the ss: ena movement of public rejoicing to which the release of 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal has given birth is not due to any great glamour of 
an inspiring personality but, on the other hand, is the offspring of a living 
national impulse which, has now found outward vent. Apart from the 
crudities of the manifestation and the various irregular forms in which it 
may appear, there is no reason to think that the spirit which animates the 
movement is otherwise than a sign of national vitality. It is the duty of all 
who have the advancement of the country’s welfare at heart to greet the new 
spirit in a temper of cheerfulness, charity and hope, and to guide and 
strengthen it so that it may fructify in the prosperity of the people. We take 
it that the new movement is not only the natural but a necessary outcome of 


The new movement. 


Ts —— Pararor, 
Maroh 11th, 1908. 


Tas Hinog, 
Madras,” 
Maroh 10th, 1908, 
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the forces which have long been dominant in this country in repressing the 
intellectual, moral and political energies of the people. The ‘reactionary spirit 
which is ruling the country has found its most recent and outward expression 
in the statement of Mr. Morley as Secretary of State for India that as far as 
his intellectual vision could reach, the Government of this country must be 
personal and despotic. It is idle to deny that so unambiguous a statement of 
a vital administrative principle from a Radical Secretary of State, a man of 
the most cultured mind and enlightened sympathies in all matters not per- 
taining to India, has shattered the belief of many thoughtful men in India 
in the essential purity of purpose and progressive character of the Sritish 
Government. We deem it of the highest importance that a strong protest 
should be made against the enunciation of a doctrine which we hold to be 
pernicious to good’ government and which makes the gravest reflection against 
the civilized capacity of an ancient race. [f as is frequently dinned into our 
ears the people of India are not fit for immediate self-government. it 18 at the 
same time monstrous to lay down that they never will be so, and to frame a 
system of government by which an ‘irreducible minimum’ of men of foreign 
race shall lord it over the country and keep it as a dumping ground for all time. 
Whatever may be the depth of Mr. Morley’s political study and political 
philosophy, we refuse to believe that he was a good political seer when he 
gave utterance to so dangerous a doctrine as that we have referred to above. 
If through the long vista of time which Mr. Morley allowed his mind to travel 
before making his statement, he does not, as he says, think it probable that 
India will be ripe for anything but a personal and despotic Government, it 
speaks volumes for the nature of the British administration and political guard- 
ianship which do not foster or create a type of citizens in the people fit for 
self-government. As regards the hest form of government in modern civilized 
States, there can be no two opinions. A very able writer has pointed out in the 
Contemporary Review, ‘‘*'The wiseand benevolent depo ’ ideal of govern- 
ment is vain not merely and not mainly because of the difficulty of securing the 
wisdom and benevolence of the despot, but because it does not look to, 
and deliberately excludes, the one paramount end of all government, to make 
citizens. Even where it succeeds, it fails in the main thing and even whiere 
self-government partly fails, the measure of its success 18 success in the 
highest purpose of Government, and it carries in itself the promise and 
principle of all reform. In the end there is no wise or just or practical 
Government of men but their Government of themselves. And in the mean- 
time there 1s no wise or just or practical Government but that which seeks 
to make its subjects into citizens.” Now what is citizenship? It is incor- 
poration into the body politic, the taking a positive and responsible part in all 
that concerns the common welfare. It is the elevation of men from the 
condition of being politically inarticulate, untaught and untrained, chiefly 
concerned with physical comforts. One of the living celebrities in the 
United States is Justice Brewer who is described to be ‘ one of the men of 
our time of great intellectual power, a power which he employs in his 
important place and out of it for the advancement of the public welfare.’ 
He has remarked recently that ‘the most glorious product of our civilisation, 
is not the entrancing beauty of the capital, the magnificence, wealth or 
extravagance of the Government, its ironclads or its army, its wonderful 
system of rail roads, its marvellous manufacturing, mining and other interests, 
_ but rather the individual’s possession of an independent couscientious public 

spirited citizenship.’ According to Mr. Morley, the rights of citizenship to 
Indians and of the control of, and participation in, the government of their 
own country by them do not even loom in the distant future. The right of 
citizenship 1s the possession or heritage of no particular nation or race. It is 
common to all intelligent and civilized mankind. ‘The best exponents of it 
are among Liberals, and as the writer in the Contemporary Review has finely 
put it ‘there is no truer exponent of it (Liberalism) than the Prime Minister.’ 
‘Good government’ he said, with reference to Ireland, ‘can never be @ 
substitute for self-government.’ Long ago Mr. Gladstone wrote in a letter 
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to Lord Granville ‘ Liberty alone fits men for liberty’ and his whole public 
career, a8 he said himself, was the story of his learning, the supreme value of 
public liberty, that ‘great and precious gut of God’ and its paramount 
claims on his service. For Liberalism self-government is not one among 
many methods of Government having certain practical advantages in certain 
circumstances over other methods. It is the one absolute ideal of all Govern- 
ment. For Liberalism no times and no circumstances can ever justify a 
form of Government that is not quickened by a motive and an outlook 
towards self-government that does not at least seek to rest itself on the 
intelligent consent of the governed people. ‘The pace and the method of 
reform in Government a on many things and cannot be settled by any 
general doctrine but the direction and the goal of reform are beyond debate.’ 
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Read the reform proposals of the Government of India and of Mr. Morley 
in the light of the above observations, and no better explanation need be 
shown for the genesis of the nationalist movement in the country and its 
finding ardent adherents everywhere.” 
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MoxHBiR-R-DAKHAN, 


Matras, 
March 11th, 1908. 


Miravand!, 
Calieut , 
March 8th, 1908. 


Hinnu NeEean, 


Madras, 
Feb. 2Cth, 1908. 


Dravina DiPam, 
Madras, 
Feb. 22nd, 1908, 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


7. A correspondent of the Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the 11th March, writes 
that the Mussalmans are more and better 
au fat with Muhammadan Law and Theol 

| than either Christians or Hindus. It would be 
advisable if Government were to appoint a Hanafi and well-qualified Muham- 
madan Maulavi as a Judge and Magistrate, in order that the subtle questions 
relating to inheritance, dower and divorce, etc., may be disposed of in a fair 
way. The Mukhbir invites the attention of His Excellency the Governor to 
the above remark. 


Muhammadan Judges and 
Magistrates. 


(d) Educaten. 


8. An editorial note in the Mitavadi, of the 8th March, deplores the 
withholding, by Government, of their sanction 
Deploring the refusal by to raise the Mission High school at Calicut to 


Government to sanction the i: . é 
raising of the Mission High * second-grade college. It will be unneces 


school at Calicut to a second- S8Y and may not bring any good to say 
grade college. anything further on this great injustice done 

by Government. The necessity for a second- 
grade college was established by local investigation conducted by an officer 
specially deputed by the Syndicate and the Senate passed a resolution 
favourable to the step after careful discussion. The refusal by Government, 
after all this, to accord their sanction will lead to wonder, what purpose the 
Syndicate and the Senate are intended to serve. It will be a pity, says the 
article, if the Senate allow the matter to rest here. ‘here can be no valid 
reason for Government tv conclude that a non-sectarian second-grade college 
is not required at Calicut, the capital of Malabar district. 


(h) Railways. 


Y. The Hindu Nesan, of the 20th February, writes:—On the 13th ultimo 
a young Muhammadan girl, the daughter of a 
respectable man, was coming by the public road 
on the railway bridge over the river, Bhawani 
and when she had almost come to the end of it, she suddenly espied a Nilgiri 
Railway goods train at a distance of 2 furlongs. Neither the driver nor 
the guard cared to observe the girl, and even though the latter cried herself 
hoarse to warn the former, the train was not stopped and soon ran over the 
poor girl and mangled her body to pieces. Thus the carelessness of the 
Railway men has resulted in the it of one life. It will be a very desirable 
thing if watchmen are placed on this road to warn the people. 


(k) General. 


10. The Dravida Dipam, of the 22nd February, reports Babu Manoranjani 
NNT Guhar to have said as follows at a meeting at 
i og oppression of the Govern- Calcutta:—Jesus Christ was the victim of 


oe : oppression by the people (the Jews) which cost 
him bis very life ; but still he 1s now adored by the world. Even so, the 


British Government is now cruelly subjecting us to all sorts of hardships, and 


the a will soon come when we, too, will be the objects of admiration by the: 
world. 


Carelessness of the Railway 
guards. 
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Li Me House of Commons on the Indian amendment 
an Wat On Ty a to the address by the Crown, the Swadesamitran, 
House of Commons. of the 24th February, writes :— Certain passages 

| er in the speech of Mr. M orley will doubtless 
make one think that in him India has a minister who is beet fitted to occupy 
that position. T'hus in one place he says, in effect, that his heart is with the 
Indians, though his body.is in England, and in another place, he says, “ I have 
not arranged the duties of Government to suit my own principles; nothi 
would induce me to do it; I would cut off my right hand rather than I would 
go into any administrative office on any such principles.” But though he has 
thus formally declared that India is always before his mind’s eye, he does 
not allow this to clog him in his actual administration of the country and 
always upholds his own views as the correct one. Perhaps he was made the 
Secretary of State for India only because of this merit of pertinaciously 
clinging to his conclusions. When Dr. Rutherford, who came to India and 
had direct information with regard to all facts, explained the real condition 
of the country, he was told that he did not look at these things from a common- 
sense plane. If Mr. Morley can characterise Dr. Rutherford as lacking in 
ordinary commonsense, we do not know for whom he is going to have any 
regard. We can only say that he is as presumptuous as Lord Curzon in 
thinking that none can understand Indian problems better than himself. He 
says, ‘I do not think I have anything to learn of the principles or maxims, 
aye, or of the practice of Liberal doctrines even from my Honourable friend ” 
and he has vaunted that he knows what liberalism is. The suggestion of 
Dr. Rutherford for an Imperial Duma in India, he sarcastically styles a 
“ visionary ys sata and observes that no rational man will say that the 
principles of Government which suit the European countries will equally applv 
in the case of the Punjab and the United Provinces. He has ccniiael on 
his own merits instead of other people doing it. He gloats over the fact that 
India has now got a Viceroy and a Secretary of State who are thoroughly 
alive to the changes in the temperature of the political atmosphere in India 
and that though they came in at a rather perturbed period, they had success- 
fully improved the situation within the two or three years that they had been 
in office. Surely this is lecturing with a vengeance. Perhaps meeting a 
man’s argument by a personal attack is also a merit of a statesman ! 


On the same subject the Swadesamitran, of the 25th February, says :—We 
understand that the benches in Parliament were almost empty during the 
debate on the Indian amendment. The London Times explains this fact as 
implying that the majority of the Members on both sides of the House think 
that there is nothing to complain of in the present administration of India and 
that consequently their presence in the House is unnecessary. But we do not 
agree in this view. We think that the empty benches are owing to the fact 
that only very few Members take a real interest in Indian affairs. What does 
this show ? It shows the utter fallacy of the theory that as the Indian debate 
is taken up always at the end of a session of Parliament, many of the Members, 
having got tired of the work by that time, find it physically impossible to 
take part in the debate and clearly confirms our view that it does not matter 
whether the Indian question is taken up when the Parliament is open or 
closed; for the number of Members who take a genuine interest in Indian 
affairs is very small. 


Again Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. Smeaton, two of those who took part 
in the Indian debate, are persons who held responsible offices in India and so 
Mr. Morley could not evade their questions # easily as he did in the case of 
Dr. Rutherford with the remark that they could not have had a correct idea 
of the situation in India within six weeks. But still he dismissed even the 
questions of these people in a summary way. In reply to Mr. Hart Davies, 
asking’ for a Parliamentary Committee to enquire into the grievances of the 
Indians, Mr. Morley said that there were not men now, fit to sift on such 
@ committee, and so it would be necessary to add some officers also to it 


11. With reference to the words of Mr. Morley during the debate in the Sw4pzsauresas, 


Feb. 24th, 1908. 
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even which was not possible as it would be detrimental to their official duties 
but added that the fsceerer yi would always be kept in his mind. We do not 
know how long he is to continue as Secretary of State for India and when, 
during that period, he is to attend to this suggestion. 
Swasmaserrasn, 12. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th February, reports Mr. G. Subramania 
Fob. 24th, 1908. 


Aiyar to have, in the course of a speech, spoken 
as follows, with reference to the resettlement 
of the land tax in the various districts:—This is a subject which we have 
been discussing for the last so many years. This forms the main stay of the 
various sources of income to the Government. To Increase or decrease any 
other tax, it is necessary to discuss it formally in the Legislative Council and 
get the sanction of the Governor and even the Governor-General at times. But 
no such difficulty exists in the case of the land tax and the Government can 
act as it likes. This tax was increased so much in the time of Lord Curzon 
that he had a surplus in his hands and he wasted it in many directions. This 
has been pointed out more than once by Mr. Gokhale in the Legislative 
Council. The pretext for every settlement is to bring the rights of the 
mirasidars in harmony with the needs of the society ; but: the practical result 
of a settlement is to increase the land tax. Any number of petitions to the 
District Collectors about this subject have proved useless. 


15. The same paper states :—Mr. Rash Vihari Mundal, the Zamindar of 
Monghir in Bengal, has become a victim of 
official oppression. He was asked by the 
authorities to give a piece of land free of cost 
for the purpose of erecting a library on it in honour of a European Collector 
by name Shiras and he refused to do it. This provoked the authorities and 
‘the outcome was that he became the subject of a dozen criminal cases one 
following closely upon the heels of another. In every case he had to fight 
it out to the very doors of the Calcutta High Court before he could escape. 
Within a few years this unfortunate zamindar lost all his property in defend- 
ing these cases. ‘The last criminal case has now been launched against him 
and he has applied to the Hight Court for a transfer of this case to the file 
of some other court. Behold the fate of a zamindar who slighted the officials 
of Government! So those who want to live in this world with their wives 
and children unmolested and happy, must take care to get into the good 
graces of the local officials! This valuable maxim is not followed by the 
zamindars in Bengal and that is why they suffer. On the other hand, the 
zamindars in our Southern Presidency understand the value of it and hence 
are ever on the alert to please the local officials and they give anything that 
the latter ask for. Our zamindars are able people indeed ! 


AWDHRAKESABI, 14. The Andhrakesari, of the 6th March, observes:—“ It was thought 
Rajahmundry, ‘oe 

March 6th, 1908. that newspapers or leaflets containing the 
substance of some texts from the Koran and 

distributed by Mr. Leakat Husain were seditious and were creating racial 

animosity, and he was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for three years. 

But the Mussalman, who distributed papers provoking racial animosity, and 

openly ceclared that the Hindus should be ill-treated and their women out- 

raged, and that the Government which is partial to them (the Mussalmans) 

would not punish them, and who was further the primary cause of the 
‘Jummalpore disturbances’, ‘Mymensingh outrages’, ‘destruction of 

temples’, ‘ outrage on the modesty of women’, ‘anarchy’ and such other 

incidents, was let off by the Government merely on his promising to behave 

well in the future. How are thése two cases to be reconciled and how is the 

problem involved to be solved ?, One need not take much trouble in finding 


a solution, for in the first case the man has affection for India, and in the 
second the man has affection for Britain ”’. 


oe 15. Adverting to the reply of Mr. Morley to Dr. Rutherford in the 
March 8th, 1908. 0g Wailev's va i ta ouse of Commons, the Kistnapatrika, of the 


8th March, observes :—‘‘ Elsewhere we publish 
the substance of his speech. He said that his love for India was out of free- 
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and that he was working hard for the welfare of the Indians. The 
manifestations of his love for India are too well known to the world. They 
have brought forth such measures as ‘ Sedition prosecutions’, ‘ Sedition Acts °, 
‘Press prosecutions ’, ‘ Punitive Police’, ‘ Police lathies’, ‘Development of 
racial prejudices ’, ‘Outrage on woman’s modesty’, ‘ Principle of divide 
and rule’, ‘ Police mischiefs, and ‘ Deportations’. We close the list for want 
of space.” | 
16. Adverting to the unrest in Tuticorin, the Ais/napatrika, of the 8th 
March, says :——‘‘ A barber refused to shave Mr. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar on the alleged ground 
that he co-operated with the Collector in the proposal to increase the power of 
the police. Barbers and cartmen refused to serve him. ‘lhereupon he com- 
lained to the Collector, but he expressed his inability to do anything. ‘I'he 
inhabitants of Tuticorin are excellent people. ‘They set an example to the 
Southerners. ‘They showed clearly what: the fate of the traitors to the 
country would be. The Government use in vain every means to destroy 
union ig, Hh subjects. Why does the Collector interfere? Oh Ferrin- 
ghee bull! You are manifesting your true nature. You are waving the 
royal sceptre because the Ferringhee mills and steamers are sustaining loss. 
Your nation is noted asa nation of merchants. You have entered our country 
with a weighing balance in hand, and you have not yet thrown it away. 
With the balenes in one hand and royal sceptre in the other, you are carrying 
on ‘administration’, ‘exploiting’ the land, and you ‘exploit the land’ by 
the strength of your administration. Oh! countrymen, understand this fact 
fully. Even Swadeshi trade unconnected with politics would not be agreeable 
to them. Swadeshi and politics are one and the same to them.” 


17. The Desabhimani, of the 12th March, gives extract from Vande 
is Mataram:—‘‘ Absence of _ self-government 
Social reforms and self-govern- means absence of intellect, skill, etc. . Those 

resaes that depend — foreign Government cannot 
have any manliness. ‘heir principal aim in life will simply be to earn bread. 
It is adegumilanes that engenders enthusiasm in the people. ‘The anxiety to 
safeguard their rights themselves quickens their soul and intellect. If the 
ruler of the land happens to be a foreigner, he cannot be expected to make 
his subjects to reform their society, etc. To preserve peace all over the 
country is an important duty of the Government. Who is to give peace to 
the country by suppressing the commotions that generally arise when bad 
customs in society are rooted out and new ones are introduced in their stead ? 
This, too, is the duty of the Government. But can a foreign Government 
do this without stirring up religious hatred and creating racial animosity 
among the people’ So, before reforming society, etc., the — should try 
for self-government. Unless the Government is in our hands, we cannot 
enforce the reforms that are conducive to our (social) ) welfare.” 


18. The Xistnapatrika, of the 8th March, contains a few Telugu verses 

s welcoming Babu Bipin Chandra Pal. ‘ Our 

an —_, to Babu Bipin (handra Pal is coming out like a roaring whelp 

or a big tiger that emerges out of a cage. 

Look for him, ye enemies! Bipin Chandra Pal will come out resplendent 

with pure light, relieved of the evil influence of evil stars. © sons of India! 
welcome him with full devotion. Righteousness alone will conquer.” 


19. The Andhradesaranjani, of the 10th March, writes as follows :—‘‘ A 
village accountant ought not to consider, ‘I am 
the accountant of avillage. What am I when 
compared with the Collector?’ All servants are in the same position. One 
who gets a salary of ten rupees and one who gets a salary of ten thousands 
of rupees are both servants. Servants getting large sums go by the name of 
officers. All the officers have to obey the orders of a superior authority. 
Even the Governor-General has to obey the orders of hissuperiors. There is no 
difference between a village accountant and the Governor-General inasmuch 
as they are both servants obeying others. You are the Governor-General 


Unrest in Tuticorin. 
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of a village while he is the accountant and-munsif of the village—India. 
What can the Tahsildar do without your help? What can the Collector do 
without the Tahsildar’s help? How canthe Governor administer the country 
without the Collector’s help? It is extremely necessary that there should be 
this inter-dependence of authorities for carrying on the administration of the 
country. apc pn help is extremely necessary for the Government. 
For the reasons stated above you are the foremost of the representatives of 
the Empéror who govern us. The pay that you receive 1s the ryots’ money. 
And so you must always wish for their welfare. Klse you will be deemed 
ungrateful to them. Improve, therefore, the spirit of union. Let the whole 
village form one party. You need not then stoop todo any unjust act. You 
need not be afraid of the Tahsildar or the pe ice constable or any other 
official. You need not offer bribes. You need not curry anybody’s favour. 
You need not cringe like a dog.” 


20. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 14th March, observes that whilst 
even the Home Government is pursuing a polic 
of retrenchment in respect of military expendi- 
ture, it is strange that the Government of India shows no intention of doing 
so. Such a vast army, costing nearly 30 per cent. of the total annual revenue, 
though maintained at the expense of the Indian ratepayer, is evidently not 
intended for the defence of India alone. During the Transvaal war, nearly 
10,000 Indian troops were despatched to South Africa. Indian troops were 
also called upon to serve in the Chinese War. It is thus clear that the 
Government are maintaining a force in India much larger than is needed for 
the purpose of defending this country It is also true that the present 
political relations of Great Britain with the other Powers make a reduction of 
the army possible. ‘The present allotment for education forms only 2 per 
cent. of the revenue or even less ; and our wants in this direction cannot be 
adequately met, unless the military expenditure is reduced. As in the 
Western countries, it is possible, in India too, to maintain only as much force 
as is suffivient to maintain the internal peace of the country and to depend 
upon a Volunteer force in reserve to guard the country against foreign 
aggression. Nothing canbe more advantageous to the oe! and defence of 
this country than to create a large Volunteer corps composed of Indians. 
Whilst it is human nature that even the vilest persons will not Detray the 
trust reposed in them, it is altogether inconceivable why the Government 
would not repose more trust in the loyalty of a most God-fearing and law- 
abiding people or at least the educated section of them. By forming a 
native Volunteer corps, the present heavy expenditure on the army could be 
considerably reduced and various other reforms made possible. 


21. Referring to the inconvenience experienced by passport holders at 
cia we the hands of amsom officials when they have 
passport holders at the hands of °° ®Ppeat before them for observation, a corre- 
amsom officials to be redressed,  SPOndent in the Kerala Sanchari, of the 11th 
March, states their arrogance and vagaries are 
becoming intolerable. Such of them as are in humble circumstances are 
ordered to do some menial services, such as watering the plantain trees, 
while those who are respectable are discourteously treated and worried by 
being sent away several times on the ground of their visit being inopportune 
and inconvenient. It is alleged that the correspondent had _ personally 
suffered much inconvenience lately at the hands of a menon in Chirakkal 
taluk. It is prayed that the authorities in general and the humane Tahsildar 
of Chirakkal in particular will try to redress the grievances without delay by 
fixing a particular time for the signing of passports by the adhikaries. 


Military expenditure. 


ITI.—Lg&e1sLaTion. 


22. Adverting to the Madras Estates Land Act, the Andhradesaranjami, 
The Mad of the 10th March, observes :— [he Govern- 
e Madras Estates Land Act. ment did not themselves grant any boon to 
the ryots, but they deprived the zamindars of some of their rights and 
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conferred them on the ryots. Many of the rights now conferred on the 
Zamindari ryots are such as are not at all enjoyed by the Government ryots. 
It is only when the Government confer such rights on their ryots that their 
generosity will be genuine.” 


IV.—Native. States. 


93. A Travancore corres ew of the Swadesamitran, of the 22nd 
‘ebruary, writes:—The Arts College muin- 
The Arta College in Travancore. tained in this city at a considerable cost by the 
Government was once very popular under the Principalship of people like 
Dr. Ross and Dr. Harvey. It has now come to be'one of the worst colleges 
in the country. Students in this college have to suffer many hardships and 
the Government does not question the conduct of the whites in the State. 
Whatever the latter will is law. These receive fat salaries from the State 
and yet when we consider the way in which they discharge their duties, we 
are led to think that in no country can affairs be so bad as here. To take an 
example, if 500 pages of a book are to be taught within two years, only 
about 30 or 40 pages are finished in about 22 months and the students aro 
left to shift for themselves for the remainder. ‘Their success in the examina- 
tion resembles more a lottery than anything else. There is no connection 
between the college examinations and the University examinations. Students 
who pass in the former fail in the latter and those who are rejected in the 
former, get through in the latter. For instance, in connection with the recent 
B.A. examination, five students were selected in the Mathematics section and 
one was declared unfit to appear and the wonder of it was that all the five 
selected failed, while the one rejected _—_ in that branch! And this with 
the Principal himself as the Professor of Mathematics! Perhaps this Principal, 
Dr. Mitchell, will say in his annual report, as he did once before, that the 
bad results are owing to the fact that. the set of students last year were 
unusually dull. But then he is bound to answer the question by the Govern- 
ment and the public how the student rejected by him passed. There is no 
use of dilating upon this subject. The fact seems to be that a boy can get 
promotion from one class to another only if these Ferenghee professors like, 
and not otherwise, however intelligent he may be. This state of affairs has 
made many people send their sons to distant places like Madras, not even 
caring for the additional expenditure caused thereby. 


24. With reference to the motor service recently introduced between 
Ali Trichinopoly and Pudukkottai, the Jananukulan, 
Motors between Trichinopoly of the 26th February, says:—Owing to the 
and Pudakkéttai. bad condition of the roads, the tyres of the 
cars often get punctured, thereby causing a delay to the passengers travelling 
by them and at times even the stoppage of the service itself for eight or ten 
days. This has caused not only great inconvenience to the public but also 
a heavy loss to the company which runs the cars. Even though a petition has 
been sent to His Highness the Maharaja of Pudukkottai in connection with 
this subject, it has had no effect till now. It will be really granting a boon 
to the people if the Diwan will take an interest in the affair and see that the 
roads are reformed. 


25. Referring to the Dewan’s intention, aes expressed by him, to 
— i appoint Mr. Babha as the Inspector of Sanskrit 
ae of Sanskrit Col- .chools and colleges in Mysore, a correspon- 
eges in Mysore. dent of the Vritlanta Chintamony, of the 14th 
March, says that it is altogether undesirable that om goa who has no profi- 
ciency whatever in the language should be appointed to that place and urges 
that in the interests of these institutions, either the Dewan or Mr. Ananda Rao 
should have both the colleges in Bangalore and Mysore under his own 
personal supervision. 


26. A correspondent of the same paper, referrmg to a series of murder 
cases in Bangalore, observes that it is only 
when a native officer is at the head of the 
serious crimes are generally detected and that 
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European officers are always unsuccessful in detecting them. Th the 
Indians have invariably proved themselves to be more capable and effici 
than the Europeans, it is highly regrettable that the present Resident is 
anxious to place Europeans at the head of every department in the State. 


V.—Prospects oF THE Crops aND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


27. With reference to the present famine in the Tanjore district, the 
eae atharthavachani, of the 22nd February, sug- 
The famine in the Tanjore jests:—For the last few years the prices of 
care. articles have grednelly been increasing in this 
district. The Ardhodaya festival, the Kumbabhishekam at Jambukeswaram 
and the Governor's impending visit have considerably accelerated it, thus 
landing the district in actual famine. Our benign Government should consider 
all this and should fix the prices of the articles of consumption by legislation 
even as it has fixed the price of a sovereign to be Rs. 15, as for instance that 
paddy should always be sold at Rs. 1-8-0 per kalam. It is only by the passing 
of such laws that the people can realise the utility of the Governor's visits. 


28. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 14th March, observes that the 
enormous rise in the price of foodstuffs and the 
general distress that prevails in the country 
even so soon after harvest time foreshadows the outbreak of a dreadful 
famine. It is important that the Government should Jose no time in 
instituting an enquiry into the condition of the people and commencing relief 
measures before the people actually begin to die of famine ; for, it will be 
admitted that relief, after cane starvation, when the people are reduced 
to too feeble and emaciated a condition, will be of comparatively little value. 
There is similar distress in Mysore also, and it is hoped that the authorities 
will commence relief measures early enough to avert the disaster of an 
impending famine. 


A famine impending. 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


29. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st February, reports Babu Krishna 

és ait be ee ok ca Kumar Mitter, the editor of the Sanjeevani, to 
0 BOE NS BEPENE ON Prise have said as follows in the Pabna Conference :— 
The people of a country who have no rights of sovereignty are a real burden 
on this earth. Liberty is the essential thing to make life in this world happy. 
So better far is it to rot in prisons for alleged sedition than to live as slaves 
like this; hence we need not be afraid of or get disgusted with imprisonment. 


30. With reference to the recent visit of Dr. Rutherford to India as a 
i ie a delegate to the Congress, the India, of the 

; ~ 22nd February, remarks:—Formerly every 
European who turned up at the Congress and 
other assemblies used to lord it over the other members and used to be 
greatly respected. We hear that Mr. Hume, in the first few years of the 
Congress, used to treat our people as so many schoolboys. But Dr. 
Rutherford, who was present in the last Congress and who isa friend to 
India in words, saw with his own eyes the new spirit that has come over 
our people here and the fact that England will have to face innumerable 
difficulties if she does not obtain the good will of India. 


31. The Dravida Dipam, ‘a the 22nd February, reports Mr. Nevinson to 
: : ave written to an English paper to the follow- 
oe Ash Wednesday ” of the ing effect :—The 16th October is observed as a 
; day of sorrow among the Indians. On that 
day thousands of them smear their body with ashes or mud, having bathed 
in the early morning, and do not taste anything the whole of that day. All 
shops in the town and surrounding villages are closed. The women put 
away all their jewels and do not even cook on the day. The males tie 
yellow chords on each other’s hands and the whole day is spent in waili 
for their country. Big crowds assemble in Calcutta and the anlawtal 
procedure of the Government is pointed out to the people. This is the third 
year in which the people observe this day of sorrow and there is not the 


gress. 
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least | for supposing that this feeling will abate graduully ; on the 
other hand ‘it seems to more intense year by year. This is the fatal 
day on which Lord Curzon partitioned Bengal. at fatal blunder, though 
criticised by many Government officials, was confirmed by Mr. Morley. 

On this the editor of the paper ko :—Mr. Nevinson came to India, saw the 
situation here with his own eyes formed an impression by interviewing 
both the leaders and the Government officials; so there cannot be 
the least iota of falsehood in his utterances, und we hope that this will be 
recognised by. the high officials of Government. 


32. A Coimbatore Mig oes of the Swadesami/run, of the 22nd 
e 


“ Boycott the foreign circuses. following terms, with reference to a Colonial 


circus that was playing at the place at the time:—Brethren! Our country 
is every day getting poorer and poorer and famine is everywhere the cry of 
the hour, Why is this? It is basenes lakhs and lakhs of our money are 
pouring into foreign countries by our preferring foreign things to our own 
country-made stuffs. Lakhs again are carried away from our country in the 
shape of fat salaries yiven to the English servants of Government. As if 
these were not enough, heaps of money are collected from us by the foreign 
circuses which lure the common public with their fine plays ; but what is play to 
them means misery to us. When thus countless woe flows out of our land 
every year, it is no wonder that we are steeped in poverty. And then, if our 
countrymen, not being able to find a living here, emigrate to foreign colonies 
like Natal, Transvaal and Canada, they are treated by the whites there like so 
many beasts and convicts! Our complaints in this respect to the English 
Government, fall on'y on deat ears. Is it to these whites who treat us worse 
than dogs, that we should voluntarily pay our money? The “ Circar tax ”, 
no doubt, we are bound to pay ; should we also pay a *‘ Circus tax”? Even 
the useless worm turns to bite the man who treads upon it. Are we then to 
return the shameful treatment that these whites. mete out to us by paying 
them handfuls of our money? Have we lost all sense of dignity, respect 
and shame? We have now a foreign circus amidst us and within a week 
they will take away not less than #s. 20,000 from us. Why should you 
waste your muney earned by the sweat of your labour upon these whites ? 
If you have surplus money in your hands, are there not enough of your own 

vor countrymen to whom it will be a real relief? Give food to your suffer- 
ing brethren and do not waste your money upon the rich whites. Not a pie 
of the money that the latter take away from you will return to tid country. 
So, do not pay a pie to these people. If you do it, you will have only the 
curses of your mother, the land of Bharata and you will be courting your 
own ruin thereby. 


88. The same paper observes:—We learn that the whites in the 

: _,, ‘Transvaal intend to boycott everything Indian 
' Boycott. everything foreign.” and that a mecting was pase at Johannes- 
burg for this purpose. The Transvaal Government will surely help the 
whites there in carrying out their resulution. When the people and the 
Government thus combine in driving the Indians out of the land, the latter 
will be forced to walk out coolly, and the Indian Government, in spite of its 
retensions to the contrary, will only sympathize with the whites in the 
tenes Now, what should the Indians do? They have to depend only 
on their own unity and strength to boycott effectively not only the Colonials, 
but all foreign things. So, the Indian public and their leaders must here- 
after at least shake off their factious spirit and resolve to boycott unanimously 
ev ing foreign. We should not now care for the inconveniences and 
hardships we may have to undergo at the outset; we must be prepared to 
stand by our resolve, whatever obstacles may be thrown in our way. We 
should now impress in our minds the ancient dictum ‘‘ Whatever God does is 
for our good,” and we must begin to feel that boycott of foreign goods is the 
only weapon by which we can improve the prospects of our country. 
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34. In discussing the need for a national education, a correspondent 
of the Hindu Nésan, of the 24th February, 
The need for a national = ob.ervyes :—The education that is imparted in 
eine the schools at present befits a man only for an 
employment under the Government and does not practically help him in any 
way in his life. Again the education that is imparted in the Government 
colleges is not such as to inculcate that courage and strength which is 
necessary to ward off the obstacles that may be thrown in the way of our 
progress and the patriots of the land firmly believe that the English Govern- 
ment will not establish snch colleges. So we think that it is necessary that 
national schools must be started forthwith which will be independent of the 
(jovernment and which will be under national control. Industrial education 
must also be imparted in these schools, which will enable many to earn their 
living by trade. The national schools established in Bengal have clearly 
illustrated, within the two years of their existence, the advantages to be 
derived from a national education. Even foreign tourists have expatiated on 
the merits of these schools. All this has happened in Bengal after the rise of 
the new party and the patriotic cry of Vande Mataram. So it behoves the 
whole Indian public to take up the cue and work for the acquisition of Swaray 
by establishing such schools throughout India. 


35. The Swadesumitran, of the 24th February, observes :—It is settled 
oF that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale is to leave for 
| The intended ‘Visit of Mr. England on the 25th April next to confer with 
a Mr. Morley on the proposed reforms in the 
Indian administration. We have been seeing for a long time patriots like 
Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Dadabai Nowroji, working for the good of the countr 
by directly influencing Members of Parliament to interest themselves in this 
respect. But judging trom the result of all their labour, we are led to think 
that Mr. Gokhale’s present visit to England will not be productive of much 
good, nor would its absence be productive of much harm. It is idle to expect 
that. the Members of Parliament will do anything for the sake of India or its 
leaders. Everything will be made clear in a few months. 


36. The Swadesamitran, of the 245th February, publishes as follows the 
speech of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, an American 
millionaire, some select extracts from which 
were quoted in the same paper of the 20th 
instant: —Much unrest prevails in India at present, and this after so many 
years of English rule in the country. If any one were to offer India, in its 
present condition, even as a gift to England, I would advise the former to 
say ‘‘ Declined with thanks.” It is mad to think of now leaving India to 
itself after ruling over it for such a long time, and if that is done, doubtless 
the country will soon be a scene of bloodshed. It is the duty of England to 
protect the Indians till they become capable of administering the country 
themselves. ‘Iwo reasons are adduced for the present attitude of the English 
Government, both of which are not sound. One is that India offers facilities 
for the British public to make a living. In answer to this, I will ask, ‘‘ Is 
there no other place which gives the same facilities?’* The second is that 
the possession of India is necessary for the growth uf the English trade. 
Granting this, I think that it is not necessary, for this purpose, to tease the 
peers of the country so much; and it is enough if some select ports like 

ongkong, Singapore and Penang are in the hands of the English. I think 
that England, once famous as the friend of the distressed and the birth place 
of the spirit of nationality, has now got into ways which do not speak well of 
her. The k:nglish are wrong in allowing their pride of having conquered India 
to affect the principles on which they administer the country. The view of 
the Anglo-Indians is that India should be a support to England even as her 
colonies like Canada and Australia are. But to gain this end, it must be 
openly expressed and the prominent among the Indians must be taken into the 
confidence of the Government. I have conversed with many educated Indians 
and their opinion, if expressed, will be deemed to be seditious by the English. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie on the 
present condition of India. 
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What else can be the feeling of the Indians after reading the history of the 
lives of patriots like Hampden, Russel, Washington and Franklin? Do we 
not, at heart, have a contempt for those who are content with the happiness 
that they enjoy under a foreign Government? Friendship for England is, 
in effect, enmity to Jndia and who will trust traitors to their country? If the 
view of England is to leave India to herself after training her people to take 
up the administration, the Anglo-Indians are the greatest block to the achieve- 
ment of that object. These presume-that they know the Indian affairs best. 
But I think they are a useless lot. Itis the duty of Englaud to slight these 
people, draw the able natives to its side and gradually entrust the adminis- 
tration of the country into their hands. The souner this is done the better. 

India will never become an English country. The result of the 
present administration will only beto extinguish altogether the capability of 
the Indians to govern themselves. The right of a nation to govern itself is a 
sacred one and it is a sin to take it away. 


37. The Nadegannadi, of the 14th March, observes that whilst the Napscanmanr, 
48 ‘eee Bangalore Oity, 

Irish Nationalists guilty of even the most March 14th, 1908. 
heinous crimes are given a special and more 

lenient punishment in the gaol, it is strange that Mr. Morley refused to make 

any difference in India, between persons guilty, at the most, of a little political 

impetuosity and of clamouring for Swaraj and other convicts. Mr. Morley’s 

reply to Sir Henry Cotton in this connection was tantamount to saying that 

even the British justice was not the same to the Irish whites and the coloured 

Indians. 


Political offenders in prison. 


38. A paragraph in the Mifavadi, of the 8th March, says that arrange- |, Mimavanr, 
ments have been made at Calicut to celebrate 
i. ha alanis ees the occasion of the release from jail of Babu 
i. eaksaiitals A Babu Bipin Bipin Chandra Pal by feeding the “omg and 
Chante Val'e valones. that certain Government officials also have 
interested themselves in the matter. 


Government officials alleged 


ERRATUM. 


On page 112 of the report, in line 34 of the article numbered 4, for “ for 
nominal fee” read ‘‘ for a nominal fee.” 


Tesned, 2ist March 1908.] 
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ENGLISH PAPERS UWNED BY NATIVES. 


II.—Homes ADMINISTRATION. 


(k) General. 


1. The Liberal, of the 15th March, contains the following leader :~ 


““ Mr. Wynch should be bound over not to disturb the public tranquillity. 


‘‘Itis a matter for deep regret that a few 

The Tinnevelly riots. Europeans are unwitthadty 4 i to convert 
Tinnevelly into a district of Eastern Bengal. No doubt the irrepréssible 
presence of Messrs. V. 0. Chidambaram Pillai, Subramania Sivam and Padma- 
nabha Aiyangar has evidently contributed to fanthe flames of popular discontent 
arising out of the oppression of mill employees by their European employers. 
Further the keen competition between the Swadeshi Steam Navigation 
Company and a foreign company estranged the feelings between the members 
of the ruling class and natives of the soil. A few official blunders aroused 
the dormant spirits of the people. Mr. V. O. Chidambaram Pillai and the 
other members of the Nationalist trinity have been delivering speeches and 
stimulated the political energies of the people. The Honourable Member 
of the Legislative Council, who is a citizen of Tinnevelly, revelled in the 
glories of being a Moderate of Moderates, and has consequently kept himself 
aloof from the political agitation carried on by the Extremist trinity, and did 
not therefore exercise a sober moderating influence on the free deliberations 
of the Extremist champions. ‘I'he latter made grand preparations to celebrate 
the release of Babu Bipin Chandra Pal. 


‘The local officials began to blunder. If they allowed the safety-valve 
undisturbed and allow the pent-up energies of a few Extremists in the district, 
there would have been no serious apprehension of the breach of the peace. 
Mr. Wynch and his advisers seem to have adopted the methods in vogue 
under the regimé, Fuller and Hare ; they seem to have burned with a desire 
to send the Extremist leaders to jail. So the proceedings under section 108 
of the Criminal Procedure Code were changed to section 107, whereby an 
opportunity would be found to remand the accused to jail. ‘The strange 
feature of the blunder of Mr. Wynch seems to be that when securities were 
offered in respect of which the criminal proceedings were instituted, he refused 
by stating that he had adjourned the hearing and would not take the securities 
offered. The whole town was thrown into uproar; the shops and schools 
were closed ; the mob are parading the streets; municipal lights were broken 
and all business became dislocated. Really the public tranquiliity has been 
scriously disturbed by the illegal and high-handed action of Mr. Wyneh. the 
District Magistrate of Tinnevelly. 


‘‘'We have been informed on the highest authority that law is no 
respecter of persons. If any person disturbs the peace of the district, be he a 
District Magistrate or a private individual, he should be bound over to keep the 
peace. The section 107 lays down that if a Magistrate is informed that any 
person is likely to commit a breach of the peace, he must find sureties for good 
behaviour. From the information available it is Mr. Wynch who brought 
about the disturbance of the peace. It may be conceded that he was actuated 
by good motives. The Judicial Officers Protection Act saves him from. all 
suits for damages. However the Government of Sir Arthur Lawley should 
take serious notice of the misdeeds of Mr. Wynch, who was for some years the 
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darling of the Government House, and transfer him to some other district 
or shunt him opt ete judicial. line by appointing him as the ea an 
Sessions Judge of Ganjdm or Malabar.” | 
The Hindu, of the 16th March, in a leader after remarking that the 
Distriet Magistrate’s action in proceeding against Chidambaram Pillai under 
the Code of Criminal Procedure at all was uncalled for, continues :—‘ As 
regards the order to shoot given by the District Magistrate, it happened 
in this manner. When the mob had been going about the town commit- 
ting various excesses, the District Magistrate, Mr. Wynch, accompanied by 
Mr. Sweeting, District Superintendent of Police, and the Head-quarters 
Deputy Collector, hurried to where the people had gathered, which was near 
the National Emporium offices. Here the European officers observed some 
decorations. Mr: Wynch asked of some of those present what the decorations 
were for, and on being informed that they were in commemoration of the 
release of Bipin Chandra Pal, he gave a cut with « whip to the shop attendant 
‘across his face. This angered the mob who answered with a volley of stones, 
whereupon the District Magistrate ordered the Police to open fire which they 
did killing four men. This is the account given by our correspondent, and 
we have the less hesitation in accepting it, as we find a similar account 
 sabnagy es in the Times of India and in the Empire of the 14th instant, by wire 
rom their Tinnevelly correspondents. The account in the Times of India 
is as follows:—‘ Near the National Emporium offices they noticed some 
decorations. On being informed they were put up to commemorate the 
release of Bipin Chandra Pal, one of the European officers is said to have 
given a cut to the shop attendant with awhip. ‘The mob answered with a 
shower of stones and, finding the position untenable, the District Magistrate 
ordered the Police to open fire which they did, killing four.’ The Empire 
correspondent is even more specific. ‘ One of the European officers,’ he says, 
‘lost his temper and struck a shop attendant with his whip.’ We may add 
that the telegraphic account of the disturbance, of which the above passage 
forms a part, is word for word the same as that which appeared in the Madras 
Mail on the same day, viz., 14th instant, excepting that in our local con- 
temporary’s message, the passage abovementioned does not appear. Upon 
the facts stated above, we think the District Magistrate acted in a reckless 
and unlawful manner in ordering the Police to fire on the crowd which has 
resulted in the destruction of four human lives. When he saw the crowd of 
people, far from trying to pacify them, to expostulate with them or to hold 
any peaceful pareey with them, he wantonly outraged their feelings and 
provoked them to show a hostile demonstration. His conduct on the occasion 
seems to us most unaccountable resulting as it did in such calamitous conse- 
quences. Apart from the gross inhumanity of the proceeding, we think that 
the District Magistrate had no authority under the law to make the order 
which he did under the circumstances of the case. Section 127 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code empowers a Magistrate to command any unlawful 
assembly or any assembly of five or more persons likely to cause a disturbance 
of the public peace to disperse. Section 128 lays down that if upon being so 
‘commanded, any such assembly does not disperse or if without being so 
commanded, it conducts itself in such a manner as to show a determination 
not to disperse, any Magistrate may proceed to disperse such assembly by 
force. Section 129 says that if any such assembly cannot be otherwise 
dispersed and if it is necessary for the public security that it should be 
dispersed, the Magistrate may cause it to be dispersed by military force. We 
do not think that, from the facts stated, it can be at all maintained that the 
conditions pre-requisite for employing force or military force were present in 
this case. The instructions given to Police officers when compelled to use 
firearms also constitute a safeguard to life and limb, which so far as appears 
does’ not seem to have been adhered to. It is provided that ‘in order to 
guard against all misunderstanding, officers commanding Police parties are on 
every occasion of riots or enforcement of the law to ensure that the fullest 
‘warning is given to the mob before any order is given to fire, and to take the 
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i most efficient means to explain beforehand to the people opposed to them that 
. in ae ovals of the Police party being ordered to fire, their fre will be 
| effective’ Another rule lays down ‘As @ warning to rioters before firing 
commences— 


“¢(1) a single shot will be discharged in the air. If this is ineffective ; 
66 (2) the fret round of fire into a body of rioters will invariably 
consist of buck shot instead of ball.’ 


‘It is extremely questionable whether these instructions were carried 
| te out in the present instance. The matter is one requiring a careful and 
eal thorough investigation, and we hope the Government will deal with it in 

‘iui the right spirit. It is of the highest importance to the Government that 
| the liberties and lives of its subjects are not played ducks and drakes with by 
Tt | : impulsive and irresponsible officials, and the present moment is by no means 
By) favourable for showing any the least indifference to what is one of the most 

! elementary functions of a wise administration. Since writing the above, we 
PEL || | have received a wire from Tinnevelly, that the Sessions Judge has to-day 
tile refused to interfere with the order of the District Magistrate sending Mr. 
> a ne Chidambaram Pillai and his co-accused to jail. This does not tend to 
Brey ey minimise the gravity of the situation nor to increase our faith in the dispen- 
Pe sation of justice by mofussil courts.” 


Tax Ixptas Parmor, The Indian Patriot, of the 16th March, writes:—* . . . . An 
March 16th, 1908, attempt was doubtless made to prevent a demonstration in honour of Bipin 
Chandra Pal, and Mr. Chidambaram Pillai himself was desired to keep aloof 
' from the demonstration in Tinnevelly. Such demonstrations have been held 
all over the country, and no attempt was made elsewhere to prevent them. 
Whatever opinion may be held about the matter, no harm need have been 
expected from it; and so long as it was kept within legitimate bounds, there 
was no ground for official interference. Butit was neither the demonstration 
nor anything else, which authority attempted to prevent, that eventually 
caused the trouble. It was ill-advised official action that directly provoked 
the disturbance, and to this extent official authority will be held accountable. 
When, for whatever cause, people break the law, they have to be duly 
punished ; on this there can be no two opinions. Everything necessary to 
restore peace and order has to be done at any cost; the guilty have to be 
punished, and the turbulent have to be put down. Perhaps, also, as is not 
uncommon, the innocent will suffer with the guilty. But the misfortune is 
that all this should have become necessary by causes which were perfectly 
controllable. We suspect that Mr. Wynch has Soe seriously misled through- 
out. He is not a stranger among the people. He has never been other 
than popular. His sympathetic nature, his considerateness and courtesy 
easily draw péople to him ; and he possesses both tact and common sense in 
abundance. How with these advantages he permitted himself to be so badly 
advised and to make one mistake after another, and how he failed to rightly 

judge the popular feeling in the district, we are unable to say at present.” 

Tur Maparas 


2 oe The Madras Standard, of the 17th March, contains the following :— 


Madras, 
March 17th, 1908. 


‘THE TINNEVELLY TROUBLE. 


“(By Wire. |] 
‘“<( From Our Own Correspondent. ) ' 


“¢ Tinnevelly, March 16. — 


‘On the 138th afternoon, the District Magistrate, the Superintendent . 
of Police and the Reserve Police Inspector went to Tinnevelly to disperse- 
and arrest the mob. Altogether they shot four people, by a mistake, that 
they were of the mob. One was a Settlement office peon, another a bazaar 
boy, another a bricklayer. Three died instantaneously and one lies in the~ 


hospital. 
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_ + Qn thé 13th night, a meeting at Tuticorin was dispersed. ‘I'he Police 
and the Sub-Magistrate were beaten. The District Magistrate has passed 
orders under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, that more than five 
ple should not assemble within a radius of 5 miles within Tinnevelly, 
Palamoottsh and Tuticorin Municipal limits. Great excitement prevails. 
Remanding to custody persons accused under section 107 is highly resented. 
' «6 Mr. Chidambaram Pillai’s bail application is posted before the Sessions 
Judge for to-day. The public view his detention in custody as illegdl and 
unjust. Great indignation prevails, : 


‘A promiscuous mob burnt and eacked posts, Municipal office, Police 
station and records in the Munsif’s Court. ‘Thirty arrests were made at 
Tuticorin and 20 made in Tinnevelly. One Gurunatha Aiyar, a late head 
constable, was arrested and remanded. He cheerfully submitted. The houses 
of Europeans are guarded and streets patrolled and watched.” 


The Malabar Daily News and the Trivandrum Telegraph, of the 17th an Messnen Day 


March, writes :—‘ The unfortunate events which have occurred at Tinnevelly 
and ‘l'uticorin must be deplored by all lovers of peace and good Government. 
They show that political unrest of a type akin to open rebelicin has only been 
scotched, not killed, in rg of the country, and that there is still need for 
firm measures to uphold the cause of authority. Such measures will be 
intensely detestable to the malcontent and mischief-making sections of the 
community, but experience has shown that they are the only measures for 
effective use against persons on whom benevolence and conciliation are lost. 
Such persons and their sympathisers will no doubt say that the disturbances 
in the south are all due to the despotic action of the local authorities, but 
unbiassed observation shows quite clearly that ull the trouble has been caused 
by the inflammatory preachings of Chidambaram Pillai and Subramania 
Sivam, and to the martyr’s attitude they struck when they were asked by the 
authorities to desist from their dangeruus game of setting fire to the grass. 
That martyr’s pose does more mischief than anything else. It turns the mob 
silly and soldle gains sympathy for men who deserve no sympathy at all, 
owing to the bloodshed and other mischief which they create by their defiance 
of authority and their misleading of their ignorant fellow-countrymen. 
The attitude of the mob towards the local Kuropean community shows that 
the recent political preachings must have bal @ very pronounced racial 
effect, and this is most regrettable of all, for, in spite of such creatures as 
Chidambaram Pillai and Subramania Sivam, Europeans and Indians will have 
to dwell together in India for a long time yet, and it 1s poor wisdom to incite 
the one against the other.” 


The Jndian Patriot, of the 18th March, says:--“* . . . . We 
sympathise with the Madras (tovernment in their new difficulty. It is not 
of their making, but has been forced upon them by the mistakes of local 
authority. ‘They have been put to the necessity of making themselves 
responsible for measures called for by local bungling. Those measures they 
cannot help taking in the face of the disturbance. They-have to take them 
with the uneasy consciousness that the necessity for them might have been 
avoided. They cannot surely act in the spirit of the Madras Times’ recom- 
mendation, but at the same time must vindicate authority and maintain the 
majesty of law. The Government are thus put to a severe test, and they must 
forthwith determine their course. They have not been able to secure public 
approbation for their action in Cocanada and Rajahmundry ; and before the 
memory thereof had just begun to fade, a worse situation faces them in 
Tinnevelly. The best way of restoring quiet will be for them to allow the 
ordinary ee to take its course against the rioters. In view of the easy 
subsidence of the disturbance, there is no need for exceptional measures. To 
im & punitive police, as has been migher'! on Tinnevelly will be to 
inflict an injustice upon the respectable population for the sins of people from 
Tuticorin and of the few who joined them in a moment of excitement. The 
people ‘of Tinnevelly had niche to do with the occurrences in Tuticorin 
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in connection with which Mr. Chidambaram Pillai was: served with notice 
and committed to ey The trouble was really brought into Tinncvelly 
from Tuticorin by the District Magistrate. The ae inhabitants of 
Tinnevelly had absolutely no connection with any of these events, and they 
therefore are entitled to be left alone. Nor is there any necessity to introduce 
into the district the Prevention of Public Meetings Act or enforce any other 
extraordinary measure. If the situation is f in a calm and firm spirit, 
we afe sure little will remain to be said about the unfortunate Tinnevelly 
affair. But if more is done than is absolutely necessary to save the face of 
the District Magistrate, public feeling will become worse and the feeling will: 
not surely be confined to Tinnevelly.” 


The Hindu, of the 18th March, contains the following :—“ Our corre- 
spondent at Tinnevelly sends us further details of the occurrences on the 
13th, of which the following is a summary:— .. . . Atthe time 
of opening the fire, except the fact that stones were thrown—and the provo- 
cation according to many reliable people came from the Collector, there was 
no necessity for opening fire. The version here is unanimous that the first 
shot was fired by the hand of Mr. Wynch himself and the person who was 
shot wasa boy of 12 or 13. He isa native of Sikkanarasayyan Gramam 
about 3 miles from Tinnevelly and was employed under a baker in Pettai. 
He was standing in front of the temple when the shot fell. No Muhammadan 
was affected, and the rest by the Assistant Superintendent of Police and the 
Reserve Inspector. The people shot are almost all young men of 17, 18 and 
20 with the exception of two. They were innocent people either going in the 
usual course of their business, or people scaling over walls to fly from the 
wrath of the revolvers. The corpses of the dead were leit where the shot fell 
as there were none to attend to them. No inquest seems to have been held 
over them. 3 

‘The disturbance, it is fairly clear, was unpremeditated and sudden and 
spontaneous owing to the state of mob feeling in respect of the action against 
Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and others. 

Ht #: * * % 99 


The Wednesday Review, of the 18th March, observes:--“*. . . . 
We do not wish to magnify or exaggerate in the least the significance of the 
incident at Tinnevelly but we would be failing in our duty if we do not take 
this opportunity to draw the attention of the Government to its more serious 
side. For reasons which we need not go into here, the temper of the people 
has undergone a decided change. Some discern in it the germs of a powerful 
nationality and some others do not regard it as anything more than a passing 
wave of unrest fanned into flame here and there by the machinations of a few 
desperate individuals. Whatever its significance, it cannot be denied that 
there has been a change in their temper, which, if not properly directed, will 
be productive of immense mischief. The Government sh 8 not to be chiefly 
concerned with suppressing the few individuals who speak and act as if the 
driving out of Englishmen from the shores of India will be the salvation of 
the country. The concern of the Government is not with those men. But it 
hes with the voiceless millions who are being treated as if they are strangers 
in their own motherland. Ifthe Government would only sift the causes of 
the present unrest wherever it be and deal with it in a spirit of broad-minded 
sympathy and fairness, the ugly incidents which have been cropping up one 
aiter another in the course of the past three years will cease to mar any more 
the cordiality of feelings and relationship between the rulers and the ruled.” 


The Madras Standard, of the 19th March, writes :—‘‘ This morning we 
published the first batch of telegrams from our special correspondent who 
is now in Tinnevelly. He has interviewed the Collector, Mr. Wynch, whose 
statement may be taken as the authorised official version. Mr. Wynch says 
that he ordered the Police to fire in the air though the result of it was four 
fell dead on the cau How this came about we are anxious to know. Our 
special correspondent has also interviewed the Hon’ble Mr. Gurusawmy Aiyar- 
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who calls atténtion to wertain inaccuracies. in the reports already published: 
Mr. Gurusawmy Aiyar contradicts the report that there was a general exodus 
from Tuticorin with a view to add to the mob in Tinnevelly. Werchante and 
others who were reported to have arrived in Tinnevelly had other business to do. 
It seems that those who were agai responsible for the disturbance were 
all rowdies of whom of course Tinnevelly has more than its share. Mr. Guru- 
ewamy Aiyar also tells us that no sort of public sympathy was shown towards 
the strikers and that the better and the more responsible sections of the people 
had nothing whatever to do with the occurrences of the past few days. Mr. 
Guruswamy Aiyar regrets the suggestion made by the Afatl that a Punitive 
Police should be quartered on Tinnevelly. It does not appear that Mr. Guru: 


sawmy Aiyar is surprised at the suggestion. In fact nobody is surprised at 


it. Jf anything happens a little out of the way at once the Anglo-Iadian 
come out with suggestions in plenty about swift and effective 
punishment.” te 


The Madras Standard, of the 20th March, remarks:--"*. . . . Opposi- 
tion seems to have stimulated the Swadeshi spirit in Tuticorin and spread over 
to Tinnevelly. Messrs. Chidambaram Pillai and his companions left alone 
could do nothing at allin the matter. Their lectures like similar lectures else- 
where, say in Madras, could have produced no impression on the public mind. 
We are not of those who would attach much weight to the activity of these 
gentlemen whatever form it might take. What roused public curiosity and 
excited public interest was the manner in which a Swadeshi onterprise was 
sought to be interfered with. Swadeshism appeals to the public imagination 
and evokes public sympathy. We have had the most conclusive proof of it 
in Bengal where it is not the spirit of lawlessness but the effort to subdue the 
spirit of Swedeshism that has been manifesting itself in different directions. 
The instinct of self-preservation will assert itself even against the most 
adverse circumstances. If some of the officials down south had held the scales 
even, instead of throwing their weight into the scales against the pioneers of 
the Swadeshi movement, the peace of Tinnevelly would not have been disturbed. 
Mr. Wynch was in no way responsible for the initial blunders. 


2 i * » * 9) 


The Hindu, of the 21st March, writes as follows :—“ ‘lhe order to release 
on bail Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and others, made yesterday by their Lordships, 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Boddam, wil! be hailed with itistesion > 
that portion of the public which looks to the protection of the law for the well 
being of the community. We have all along pointed out that the giving into 
custody of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and the two others was not only a viola- 
tion of the law, but was also a grave blunder in point of administrative polic 
on the part of the District authorities. Now that Mr. Chidambaram and his 
friends have been enlarged on bail, we hope that they will use all their influence 
and their best endeavours to calm the excitement of the common people in both 
Tinnevelly and Tuticorin, to restrain them from any longer proceeding to such 
excesses as disgraced the proceedings of the mob in Tinnevelly on the 13th 
instant, and to pursue by strictly lawful and constitutional means the vindi- 
cation of their rights. We desire to impress upon Mr. Chidambaram Pillai 
and his friends and followers the force of the ovservations contained in the 
following passage in a standard work on the Law of the English Constitu- 
tion, which in theory at least governs the relations between the State in 
India and its citizens:—‘ Every subject, whether a civilian or a soldier, 
whether, what is called a ‘servant of the Government’ such for example as 
a policeman or a person in no way connected with the administration, not 
only has the right, but is, as a matter of legal duty, bound to assist in putting 
down breaches of the peace. No doubt policemen or soldiers as the persons 
who are being specially employed in the maintenance of order, are most 
generally called upon to suppress a riot, but it is clear that all loyal subjects 
are bound to take their part in the suppression of riots. It is also clear that 
a soldier has as such no exemption from liability to the law for his conduct 
in restoring order. Officers, Magistrates, soldiers, policemen, ordinary 
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citizens, all occupy in the eye of the Jaw the same pesition. They are each 
and all of them Tosa to withstand and put down breaches of the peace, 
such as riots and other disturbances: they are each and all of them authorised 
to employ so much force, even to the taking of life, as may be necessary, for 
that purpose, and they are'none of them entitled: to use more. They are 
each on all of them liable to be called to account before a jury for the use 
of excessive, that is, of unnecessary force. They are each, it must be added 
--liable in theory at least, to be called to account before the Courts for non- 
performance of their duty as citizens in putting down riots, though, of course, 
the degree and kind of energy which each 1s reasonably bound to exert in the 
maintenance of order may depend upon and differ with his position as officer; 
Magistrate, soldier or ordinary citizen.’ The above valuable exposition is of 
importance not only as affording light for the future conduct of Mr. Chidam- 
baram Pillai and his friends, but as laying down the true criterion by which 
the past conduct of the officials, including the District Magistrate and of the 
citizéns, a number of whom it is announced are going to wait in deputation 
on His Excellency the Governor in connection with the Tinnevelly-Tuticorin 
troubles is to be judged. It is to be noted that in connection with the 
subject of the breach or invasion of public tranquillity, action and inaction 
on the part of public officers and private individuals have their scope and 
bounds and they are to be determined by the necessities of the case, We 
have said before that the action of the District Magistrate in remandin 
Chidambaram Pillai and his co-accused was illegal and mischievous, dot 
was the causa causans of the riots. That it was the spark which kindled the 
flame seems to be beyond dispute and this view is, we find, shared by the 
Tinnevelly Public Prosecutor who has stated to a press representative that 
‘the cause of the riot was that Mr. Chidambaram Pillai was remanded 
to custody. He ought to have been released on bail. If bail had been 
granted, he (Public Prosecutor) was sure nothing would have happened. 
This statement he was able to make because Mr. Chidambaram Pillai was 
able to quell a disturbance which was likely to take place on Monday last 
at the Tuticorin station.’ It is, therefore, quite clear that the District 
Magistrate had egregiously erred in point both of expediency and of law 
in depriving Mr. Chidambaram Pillai of his liberty. Happily for Mr. 
Chidambaram Pillai, and his two friends, the High Court extended its arm 
to give them back their liberty. But what about the fate of the unfortunate 
five men who have been done to death under the orders of the District 
Magistrate? ‘Their earthly doom is now beyond recall. We have rrimd 
Jace no faith in the wisdom.of the officer who caused their being shot. No 
‘' circumstances have been disclosed which necessitated this extreme and revolt- 
ing step. The mob, uncontrollable as it was for the moment, was not savage 
‘ or cruel as regards any human being. It vented its rage only in wrecking 
and burning certain public buildings. The Bangalore Daily Post, in its issue 
of the 18th instant, says that from a private letter it learns that ‘ extreme 
cowardice seems to have been the ruling characteristic of the mob. The 
domestic servants of the Europeans showed remarkable faithfulness.’ The 
Pioneer, in reviewing the matter in its issue received to-day, remarks : 
‘Some explanation, too, is wanting of the reasons that actuated so milda 
populace to break out into flagrant outrage; for considering its excitement 
and the free hand it enjoyed, the mob seems to have done its rioting very 
gently, as well as very impartially.’ Everything, therefore, points to the 
conclusion that the grossest outrage which was committed on that day at 
Tinnevelly was tie shooting dead of five persons. It would constitute a 
grave public scandal if the matter were left where it now stands. A thorough 
and impartial investigation into all the circumstances connected with the 
deplorable occurrence .is necessary in the interests of public order and 
public justice. We find from accounts received that in both Tinnevelly and 
Tuticorin, official terrorism reigns rampant. Acts of official high-handedness 
and tyranny are on the increase. To-day’s telegrams tell us that yesterday 
aiternoon six of the nine vakils, previously asked to banish themsélves from 
the station on the day of Mr. Pal’s release on pain of criminal prosecution, 
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have been served with notices requiring them to show cause why they should 
not give security for keeping the The first of the six pleaders, Mr. K. 
R. Venkataramaier is, we understand, a brother of the Hon’ble K. R. Guru- 
swami Aiyar. The Joint Magistrate has taken up the cases for enquiry to-day 
and his conduct in refusing to allow the six persons to sit in Court, shows a 
degree of judicial distemper which is explainable only on the ground that he is 
acting as Prosecutor and Judge in these proceedings. He is not apparently 
aware that the matter before him is not of a punitive character but is of 
a precautionary nature. Mr. Chidambaram Pillai’s house was searched yester- 
day by the same Joint Magistrate and some papers seized. We have no 
hesitation in saying that, all things taken together, the officials in the district 
seem to have embarked lightheartedly upon a career of inflaming by a 
variety of means, the popular discontent and unrest.” 


2, The Hindu, of the 17th March, contains the following leader ‘‘. 
.., «+ With reference to Lord Cromer’s remark 
english merchants and British about India, although sinee the abolition of the 
Kast India Company, the governing body has 
ceased to discharge the two-fold function of occupying itself with trade and 
administration, the actual methods of rule and the governmental policy are 
largely tinged with the commercial aspect. For one thing, the Englishmen 
who hold the most important offices in the country are the kith and 
kin of the English merchants who are engaged in trade and in exploiting 
the resources of the country for their own benefit, and the former woul 
be more than human if in the commercial rivalry between European 
and Indian merchants, their support was not given to men of their own 
race. It is the deadly economic struggle created by this state of things 
that forms a stumbling block to the industrial progress and material pros- 
perity of the people of India, and it is likewise a menace to the stability 
of the British Government. The birth of the Swadeshi spirit, its rapid 
advance and development on the lines of boycott and of resistance to foreign 
enterprise and exploitation in the economic sphere, are manifestations of 
national vitality and are in themselves perfectly legitimate. When brought 
face to face with this national awakening, our administrators are torn by 
conflicting emotions between duty and inclination. It is not strange under 
such conditions that, very often, the former is supplanted by the latter. A 
correspondent from Tuticorin, who is in a position to know the facts, writes 
to us to-day that-the unrest.in that place which has culminated in the riots, 
and the loss of property and life which has resulted from it in Tinnevelly, 
has been brought about by the authorities in their endeavour to crush the 
Swadeshi spirit. The telegram from our Tuticorin correspondent received 
to-day also bears out this statement. Nobody who has watched with care 
the state of things in Tuticorin since the formation of the Swadeshi Steam 
Navigation Company which has proved a formidable rival in business to 
the company of foreign merchants there, can doubt that the former has 
had to struggle hard against several adverse influences, of which official 
antagonism is not the least potent. Our correspondent adds that ‘ there 
is much to be said about the way in which the Executive here and at 
Tinnevelly have bungled in the whole affair and precipitated the crisis. 
Most of the respectable and educated men in Tuticorin are afraid of speaking 
out their minds or doing anything lest they should be accused of sympathy 
and complicity with the mob. ‘Lhe Collector and the Sub-Collector egged 
on by some of the local Europeans, throw the whole blame for the present 
unrest on some of the Brahman leading pleaders here and have recommended 
to the Government, it is said, that the Sub-Court must be removed from this 
place’ It is difficult to understand on any principle of sound policy why 
the authorities should view with alarm the Swadeshi enterprise succeeding as 
against the powerful competition of its Kuropean rival and try to smother it 
with their influence. The present state of the country in which Swadeshi 
irit is attempted to be stamped out by Anglo-Indian commercial greed, 
through the aid and instrumentality of official persecution, is strong proof 


Tus Hixow, 
Madras, 
Maroh 17th, 1008. 
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that material prosperity will be a plant of slow en in a land where its 
people are in a state of political d ence. e hear with wearisome 
iteration that foreign capital, especially English, is indispensable and must 
be freely had recourse to in order to start this corntry on the road to 
industrial wealth. It is said in the course of an article on ‘the Indian 
Economic Outlook’ in the Indian World in the Febr number j 
received that ‘if we had to wait for Indian capital for the building of our 
cotton mills and jute mills, of our railways and irrigation, the tea and coffee 
plantations in the North and the South, these industries would never have 
come into being in India for a long time.’ It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that India has paid too great a price for the introduction of foreign 
capital and for the importation along with it of greedy foreign adventurers. 
The latter act as a clog in the wheel of the Indian administrative machine. 
They are alien in race and in sympathies with the people of the land, whose 
elevation politically, socially and materially they try their best to thwart. 
More than all, if they have established any industrial undertaking in the 
country, it is invested with all the prestige and permanence of a Government 
institution, and all the resources of Government authority and racial pride 
are invoked to sweep out of existence competitive undertakings started by 
indigenous enterprise.” 


ples 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


3. The Swadesamitran, of My Texpodition i writes :—While the Zakka Swanmamrraan, 
ey 1el expedition is being conducted on one side 

_The Afridis and the Peshawar the Afridis have not a a 
vers AS Tuesday night, at about 9 pam. about 40 
Afridis entered the town of Peshawar and andeved the railway station itself. 
Both the parcel clerk and the stationmaster were forced to point out where 1 
the cash was kept, and they had to do the bidding of these ruffians to save i} 
their own lives, so much so that within half an hour the Afridis were able to 
carry away a booty of about Rs. 550. It is even said that these people had 
fire-arms with them and some shots too were fired. There was no trace of | 
even a single Railway Police constable in or near the station all this time! . eee oF 
How cleverly the Police do their duty ! i 


(6) Courts. 


4. With reference to the establishment of village panchayat courts, !>:™™ Law Gassrrs, Ba { 
Vill i the Indian Law Gaeelte, of December, says :— December, 1907, it | 
ide inane nears The Government has no doubt established 
panchayat courts in some villages as an experimental measure ; but there is 
no provision insisting on the people of the locality filing their suits in these 
courts alone. So the village people bring their cases before the District 
Munsifs’ Courts, though the latter are at a distance. Nor have these District 
Munsifs any power given them to send back certain cases to the file of the 
panchayat courts. us even the establishment of these courts has practi- HH 
cally had no effect. There is also another reason why people prefer a i 
District Munsif’s court to a panchayat court and that is the ) a se in the latter HB 
courts are mostly inhabitants of the village where the parties are and are } 
naturally expected to know the truth about the allegations on either side ; so 
a concocted case cannot stand before such courts. But in the former, which 
go only upon the evidence before them, the people have a better chance of 
screening the truth by getting up the necessary evidence. Therefore, if 
these panchayat courts are to work at all there must be « provision authoris- 
ing the District Munsif to transfer suits of the value of Rs. 200 or less to 
these Courts. Then comes the question of the presiding judges in these 
courts. We will say that he must be the local village munsif. But the 
resent status of a village munsif is not such as to befit him to that position. 
hough the Government has issued many orders for bettering his status, 
nothing has practically been done in this direction. Even now there are 
many of this class who know only to sign their names and such people will be 
of no use for a panchayat court. So if the penenayes system is to be 
improved, the salary of tle village munsif must be increased and they must 
be men of good character. The Government is under a wrong impression 
that these people look after their duties only for the dignity of 1t and do not 
care much about the salary they get. No doubt such was the case in days Tt 
gone by; but this class of people has been since much reduced and the 1; ae 
present high scale of prices has made their position worse. So a better class | 7 
of men can be had only if their pay is graded from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 and with | i 
such village munsifs the panchayat courts can work more successfully. a 
Gradually the Government can transfer to the jurisdiction of these courts TY ht 
petty criminal cases and panty cther matters also, thus relieving the higher if 
-courts.of an influx of in their files. 
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(d) Education. 


5. The Desabhimani, of the 26th February, writes in English as follows 
in connection with the recent educational 
The recent educational reforms. reforms:—The changes introduced in educa- 
tional matters in this Presidency during the last quarter of a century have 
so far revolutionized the entire system previously in vogue that it is now’ in 
a state of ferment. It is an immutable law of nature that sudden and violent 
changes dislocate and throw out of gear any organism or system and it is 
no less the case with all human institutions of great and abiding interest. 
Education is a matter of vast national importance and is, in the nature of 
things, a process of slow and steady growth and any sudden or violent change 
in its policy or progress is certain to lead to serious consequences and is 
therefore highly to be deprecated. The educational policy in India inaugu- 
rated by Lord Macaulay was a wise and beneficent one and it rested with 
his successors to give effect to it in the spirit in which it was conceived 
and promulgated. Much, therefore, depends upon the way in which it is 
administered. The system appears to have worked well, so far as this 
Presidency is concerned without any radical change, till about a quarter of 
a century ago when Mr. Grigg became the Director of Public Instruction. 
He it was that originated the great wave of reform upon which followed 
others in such quick succession that the whole question is now so confused 
and comnpllonted. Before his time the educational machinery had been 
allowed a free hand and it had worked on the old lines in a liberal spirit 
without being much hampered by rules and restrictions or by harassin 
public examinations at evory stage, so as to further the cause of liberal 
education. But when Mr. Grigg appeared = the scene the whole. aspect 
was changed. An elaborate Educational Code was introduced and with it an 
equally elaborate system of public examinations, general and technical, front 
the lowest to the highest with detailed syllabuses of subjects and portions for 
each that fettered the educational agencies at every step and depriving the 
system of all elasticity and free play, laid the foundation for the pernicious 
practice of cram, the deadly canker which is now so badly eating into the 
vitals of the system of present day education. The masters as weli: as the 
pupils have now but one goal before them, that of passing the public examina- 
tion for which the pupils are being prepared, and they religiously adhere 
to the course prescribed without swerving an- hair’s breadth, with a tenacity 
worthy of a better cause. Naturally the system has produced a rigidity that 
leaves no scope for the free play of the mental faculties and this accounts for 
the absence of what is termed liberal education in our youths. Happily, 
u wave of reaction has set in and an attempt is now being made to hberalize 
education to some extent. The Primary and Lower Secondary examinations 
have been abolished and our little ones are relieved of the nightmare of 
these public ordeals before the stage of the Matriculation examination. This 
is certainly a step in the right direction. But other restrictions remain 
unrelaxed, and the Government, instead of gradually loosening their control 
and giving more freedom to the various agencies employed in the work of 
education, are forging new rules and restrictions in the shape of new educa- 
tional codes and rules and the new Indian Universities Act and regulations. 
The necessity and wisdom of these codes and rules are open to question. The 
Indian Universities Act of 1904 has practically denied higher education to the 
poor ; and the revised Grant-in-Aid Code is calculated to do more harm than 
good. The system of paying grants based on the number of teachers and the 
average attendance of pupils is vicious in the extreme. To lump together 
teachers of various grades and salaries and allot grants according to their 
numerical strength in a school is certainly not a standard that wil) commend 
itself to any fair-minded person and will, besides, open a wide door for abuse: 
The manager, instead of employing the requisite number of competent 
teachers on decent pay, will be tempted to employ more teachers of indifferent 
merit on small salaries with a view to secure the maximum amount of grant, 
to the detriment of the interests of the school. Then, again, the other basis- 
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attendance of pupils is equally faulty and objectionable. 


‘egalar attendance of pupils is a thing to be insisted on, still, to 
make it, and not efficiency, a test to determine the amount of grant is 
ludicrous and to apply this test to girls’ schools whose irregular attendance 
is so well known ts little short of injustice. Further, it is a temptation to 
manufacture false attendance, knowing as we do the morals of the common 
run of elementary teachers. The reclassification of schools into elementary 
and secondary, the former being intended to provide the children of the 
masses with a sound elementary education in the main in the vernacular, 
and the latter to provide instruction for those who wish to pursue their 
studies with the view of entering upon a collegiate education no doubt 
appears, at first sight, sound in principle ; but it seems hard to drive pupils to 
daa their course at the very threshold of their educational career, practically 
making it impossible for them ever afterwards to think of a change. The 
better course would seem to be to make education general for all: up to 
a certain stage beyond which pupils may be given a choice to elect the 
particular course that will meet their requirements. Thus it will be seen that 
the revised code which is to be much simplified is surely « simplification with 


a vengeance. ‘'he abolition of the system of paying results grants which 


worked so successfully and well, affording as it did, a strong stimulus 
to teachers and manugers to sce to the efficient and proper working of 
their schools, simply because it entailed an amount of arithmetical process 
in the calculation and distribution of grant, is a step in the wrong direction. 
The special recurring grant of six lakhs of rupees made by the Government 
of infin in aid of primary education in this Presideney from the year 
1904-1905 has till now been applied chiefly, though not wholly, to the 
construction of school-houses for rural schools under the management of 
Local Boards/and what we now find is a large number of neat buildings 
in out-of-the-way villages with none to house them. It benefited none but 
the contractors and others who had charge of the work. It is a sheer waste 
of public money which could more profitably have been spent in ovening 
and equipping atore elementary schools in villages where none exist or in 
aiding existing ‘schools under private management in the shape of building, 
furniture or other grants to enable them to place their schools on better and 
sounder basis. Mureover, it is not a wise policy to multiply schools under 
public management which certainly cost a great deal more for cach 6 than 
in an eyually efficient school under private management ; and every endeavour 
must be made to encourage private individuals to open and maintain schools 
and to make them feel their duty and responsibility in the matter. But it is 
sad to note that whereas under public institutions there was an increase of 
11:8 per cent. in number and of 18 per cent. in strength and of the teachers 
employed in them, an increase of 23 per cent. during the last quinquennium, 
under private institutions there was a fall of 4 per cent. in number and in 
the strength a rise only by 8°6 per cent. This clearly goes to demonstrate 
that the encouragement and aid given to private institutions is far too 
inadequate and that Government efforts should in future be directed to 
3 cially aiding these schools in a more liberal spirit as far as funds permit. 
The important and almost sweeping changes introduced into the secondar 
and collegiate education come into full force in the near future and their 
effects will be watched with a keen interest. ‘They are fundamental and will 
be introduced gradually and so it is too early now even to forecast what their 
effects will be. : 


6. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th February, observes :—One Munjar 

- _ Alisokka, a student of the M.A. class in the 
The students and their Muir Central College at Lucknow, was, during 
Heringheo. Profgepors. a college examination, asked to write an essay 
on the famine in India and the following words were found in that essay :— 
“ The Government and the foreigners carry away every year the wealth of 
this country and’ everything that conduces to the growth of that wealth and 
hence all this famine m India.” These words provoked the Principal of the 
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college, Mr. Jenkins, who forthwith suspended the student for six months and 
also had him dismissed from the Law College in which he was-studying. The 
student subsequently spologaee to.him and offered ,to. expunge the objec- 
tionable passages from his essay ; but all to no purpose. What meanness and 
eruelty? Cannot a student express his yg freely even in an essay 
written to test his knowledge? Is it compulsory that even in examinations, 
the students should see that their answers do not contain anything which ma 
be unpalatable to the Feringhees ? When this is the ‘fate of the students who 
do not sing the praise of the Feringhees and the (yovernment, why should 
our young men read under these people? The officials under Government 
have sold their liberty for the pittance they get and have become slaves ! 
Why should we then pay money out of our hands in the shape of fees and 
suffer under these oneal Foringhecs like Jenkins, Hunter, Hirst, and Mitchell ? 
Is it not because our men move with such cruel people from their youth, 
that they lose all sense of patriotism? Why not we boycott all Feringhee 
teachers and colleges even as we boycott all foreign articles? Will those 
students, who shouted with Mr. Tilak at the Surat Congress for the retention 
of the resolution on national education, now make a vow that they will not 
read under a Feringhee teacher from this moment? .Can those students, 
who revile these Feringhees in common assemblies, but sit at their feet the 
next day, be called real patriots? Cana refusal to read in a Feringhee 
school be sedition ? Is it not better to live by working for daily wages than 
to have an education which subjects one td all this ignominious treatment ? 
If the popular leaders were only to establish national colleges and the 
students also resolve to study in such colleges alone, the Feringhees will have, 
perforce, to run away from our country. Muy that time come soon! 


‘I'he India, of the 29th February, also reproduces the above article. 


(¢) Local and Municipal. 


os 


i. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 16th March, observes that there is a. 
| res remarkable change in the attitude of the Col- 

Plague measures in South Jector of South Canara in carrying out the 
Canara. plague preventive measures. In a public meet- 
ing held in Mangalore in order to popularise inoculation among the people, the 
Collector observed that if the people would not voluntarily submit to inocula- 
tion, he would enforce the plague regulations with greater strictness and 
rigor. Whatever the Collector may have meant by those words, the public 
seem to have thought that his stern attitude in this connection implied that 
inoculation would be made‘compulsory. It is surprising that an officer who 
has hitherto been singularly sympathetic and popular in enforcing plague 
measures should have deviated from his old policy. Whilst even the more 
enlightened section of the public is not fully agreed upon the merits and 
demerits of inoculation, it is too much to expect the ignorant masses to submit 
to it all at once.. There can be no doubt that inoculation will become more 
popular in course of time, and it is earnestly hoped that the Collector will 
resume lis former policy of sympathy and gentle persuasion so as to remove 
the popular misapprehensions that inoculation will be made compulsory ; for, 
in times of popular distress the sympathetic attitude of the officials, in itself, 
inspires courage in the people. 


8. An editorial paragraph in the Kerala Shobhini, of the 6th March, 
—_— ma refers to the proposal stated by the present 
of lawdctar'in Melete, «Sympathetic Collector of Malabar at the last 
° aiadar. E : ° . 
meeting of the District Board to increase the 
land-tax by 3 pies in the rupee and observes that it is a matter for regret that 
the Collector should. have thought it proper to impose, on the ground of 
es gree an additional burden on the people suffering already from famine 
and increased settlement rates. All the non-official members of the Board 
are against the proposal. It was by a special order of the Government of 
India issued after the introduction of settlement into Malabar that the Local 


(: 
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Fund tax was reduced from 2 annas in the rupee to 1 anna 3 pies. It is the 
ill-luck of the inhabitants of the distriet that the Collector bes Chowne of an 
increase and it will be hard-for them if the suggestion is carried out in spite 
of the protests from the bs The case of Malabar is entirely different 
from that of every other district in the Presidency and the Collector will do 
well to know this fact if he is not already aware of it. A further increase of 
revenue is 1m every Way improper, and no former Collectors contemplated an 
increase in this respect. How can a proposal of the kind emanate from the 
present Collector whose advent to the district is for its protection? If this 
Collector resolves to impose the increased rate as is proposed by him, 
meetings should be called for by the people tu oppose the increase and it will 
be our duty to memorialize the Government against the measure. 


Anent the same subject a leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 14th 
March, remarks that the suggestion is very unjust and inopportune. How 
the Collector came to regard the land-tax in Malabar as very light is 
inexplicable. It will be admitted that the land-tax in Malabar is heavy 
enough in oy saa to Government’s interest in the land. If the increase 
were intended for some special public expense, it would not meet with much 
opposition. It is hoped that the District Bourd members will express their 
opinion in the matter independently and without any fear. 


(h) Ratlways. 


9. A Salem correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 28th February, 

__ writes:—This railway station has now come 

The Salem Railway station ynder the control of the South Indian Railway 
and the South Indian Railway. authorities and the people too well know the 
ways of management of the South Indian Railway to expect the same 
conveniences hereafter that they used to have till now. But matters have 
taken a worse direction. The old charge for each carriage, to allow it to 
stand inside the compound of the station, was 4 annas a month. Now, 


for the same ag the charge is:-Rs. 1-8-0 «2 month, and owners or drivers 


of carriages have to stop them outside the compound unless they pay this 
amount. What a sudden jump from 4 annas to 24 annas? Has not the 
Company sufficient income dou y? Even if it were not so, should it tease 
these poor jutka drivers for this purpose? The result of this avaricious 
demand of the Company is that not one jutka stands inside the compound 
and passengers have to walk all the way to the public road outside to find 
a jut. It is hoped that the Company will take into consideration the hardship 
it causes to the passengers by the trains und reduce the license fee for 


carriages to the old level. 


10. A Tiruvanndmalai correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 29th 

y February, says :—All know that the traffic at 

The Tiravannémalai Railway this station is very heavy and especially so on 

arian. festive occasions, when a large number of 

persons collect in the town. For all these people to stand, there is only oue 

small shed on the platform made of cocoanut leaves, which cannot accommo- 

date many. Considering the enormous amount of money that the Company 

makes from this station, it will be a very desirable thing if the authorities 

will have a permanent shed erected, to suit the convenience of the many that 
go to and from Tiruvannamalai. 


(k) General. 


ll. The Indian Law Gazette, of December, writes:—‘‘ Those who . 


rsevere will never come to grief” is our old 

The Congress and the Govern- gdage and it will never prove false. As an 
—_ Foe es oy instance, the Government never used to attend 
to our grievances before the Congress came into existence. As our rulers 
kelong toa foreign race and differ from us in religion, habits and customs, 
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they are not in a position to understand: what our wants are. “ After the 


advent of the Congress, we were every year bringimg our grievances to the 
notice of dive-uyeoranieante Sevegh someAnglo: niles were mg down 
the work of the Congress as seditious, it was really helping the Government 
and though the latter too, at times, disliked the pr 8 of the Congress; it 
has carried out its suggestions more often than once. For example, the 
reduction of the salt tax was the outcome of the repeated resolutions of the 
Congress on the subject, copies of which'were every year sent to the Govern- 
ment. Again the Congress was suggesting every year that representatives of 
the people must sit in the Legislative Council and the Government granted 
this request too, though after some time. Next the Congress is also the cause 
of the Decentralization Commission which is holding its sittings at Madras 
from last month. Many resolutions were passed by the Congress pointing 
out the hardship resulting from the wnequal distribution of authority between 
the Central and the Local Governments, and to enquire into this Lord Curzon 
roposed the present Commission. But he had no authority to appoint it ; 
fos its members had to be such, as could advise on the enhancement or the 
curtailment of the authority of the Viceroy himself. So none but His Majesty 
the King could appoint it and he has done this. The President of this 
Commission is Lord Hobhouse who is the Under Secretary of State for India 
and there are three other English officials in it. The Indians are represented 
in it by Romesh Chunder Dutt. These have been conducting their enqui 
for the last two weeks in the Governor’s Council Chamber in the Fort. The 
highest officials in all departments (of Government) and some leading non- 
officials and lawyers have been summoned as witnesses and are being 
examined now. Messrs. V. Krishnaswami Aivar and L. A. Govindaraghava 
Aiyar, vakils, Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao and Diwan Krishnaswami 
Rao and other popular leaders have now given their evidence. Among the 
officials, the Hon’ble Mr. Stokes, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Bradley, Chief Secretary to 
Government, and others have given their opinion. Though each has spoken 
according to his own experience, the majority have stated it as their opinion 
that the Local Government should be slinwed to have control over certain 
items of expenditure, without previously getting the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India for the same. ‘Though one or two officials have advised the 
curtailment of appeals in Revenue matters, many of the witnesses have declared 
that such curtailment will cause a real hardship to the people. Many again 
have recommended that panchayats should be cotablished im every vill 
with jurisdiction to try civil cases involving not more than Rs. 20 and some 
petty criminal cases also and that. in matters of irrigation the Engineer should 
not act independently, but must consult the Collector in every case and act 
according to his instructions. But others have stated that the Collector 
should not interfere with the Public Works Department in connection with 
irrigation. It has also been said that the District Collectors are not able to 
understand the wishes of the people owing to their constant transfer from one 
place to another and their inability to converse with the people in their own 
vernaculars. The evidence of many is to the effect that there must be a 
Council consisting of the representatives of the people which will be in a 
position to advise the District Collector on occasions when a serious epidemic 
has broken out in the district or there is famine or the like. After inquiring 
into all these matters and after touring through and holding their enquiry in 
other Presidencies, the members ‘of this Commission will go to England and 
submit a report of their enquiry to His|Majesty the King and the administra- 
tion here will be reformed on the basis of this report. Doubtless it will take 
three years more for these reforms to begin. But still this is an illustration 


of the proverb that those who persevere will never fail in the accomplishment 
of their object. 


12. In connection with the recent events at Tuticorin, the Swadesamiiran, 


Tatiocsin sud te Giada: © * ‘of the 29th February, writes:—We wonder 
why the authorities at. Tuticorin sent for 
reserve troops when there was no disturbance in the town. - Perhaps the strike 
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of the workmen of the Coral Mills made them unnecessarily apprehend further 
trouble; orthey thought that, by sending for troops, they sie terrify the 
Government into the belief that the townamen were getting unruly ; or again 
they wanted to take advantage ‘of any ordinary street quarrel to let the troe 
free upon the people and create a panic. None of these reasons seem to 
sound ones. ere. does not appear to be any unrest at Tuticorin unless it be 
what bas been caused by the precipitate action of the local officials. 


13. In commenting on the recent Press prosecutions at Calcutta, the India, 

The Prot prdsseations in Col- of the 29th February, remarks:—Mr. Mana- 

outta. vendra Chatterjea, the editor of the Sandhya, 

Hore has been convicted and sentenced to two years’ 

rigorous imprisonment with a fine of Rs. !,000 and this by a court of justice ! 

Justice indeed! It is stupid on the part of the authorities to think that the 

beastly punishment inflicted on Manavendra will instil any fear in the minds 

of the Indians and that these will not hereafter boldly speak out the truth. 
Can truth be suppressed so easily ? 

Last week another great man was offered as a sacrifice at the altar of our 
Mother and that is Mr. Manamohun Ghosh, the editor of the Navasakti. The 
judgment of the Magistrate who convicted him is a very interesting document 
mdeed. Herein, a word which simply means “‘ Swadeshi methods” has been 
given a strained interpretation by the Magistrate to mean “ liberty, i.e., 
freedom from the foreign Government.” (Granting this to be the correct 
meaning, are the authorities going to imprison all people who have Swaray 
as their ideal, however miid may be their methods of achieving it? If that 
is so, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji must be imprisoned at once ; for he has openly 
expressed that such is his ideal. Are they going todo it? Then again they 
say that we must not aim at “liberty ’’. But the desire for ‘ liberty ” has 
become rooted in our minds within the last three years. Were the authorities 
sleeping till now ? We have all vowed’ to have self-government or die. Can 
the Government change our determination? Till now we were under the 
impression that it is only the incitement to wage war against the Govern- 
ment that was deemed seditious and we also abided by it. Thus even Mr. 
Pal has said ‘‘I believe what has never happened in the history of the 
world may yet happen in the history of India, viz., that a popular revolu- 
tionary yreragente may attain its end absolutely by passive means and 
methods.” We are all acting only on this principle and we never thought,— 
not even a blind manvan say so,—that our methods of boycott and national 
education are seditious in their nature. 


14. The Navayuga, of the Sth March, observes:—‘‘ There is a State 

. ne ; a8 called Congo in Africa, which is inhabited b 
siuecasecammamen a barbarous peuple who trade in slavos. ft 
was conquered by the Belgians. The Belgian merchants carry on rubber 
cultivation there and make large profits. It is perhaps because the English 
et no share in these profits that they are lavishing their kindness on those 
Ceshaene people. A great meeting was held in London, and it was resolved 
that (1) the Government of the ad State should be reformed; (2) the 
properties of the people should be restored to them and (8) the trade of the 
State should be protected. These resolutions were communicated to the 
Belgians. O Ferenghee! What, you too are kind: You have appropriated 
the trade of the Indians and crushed their freedom by arbitrary rule, and 
you now feel sorry for the miserable condition of the Congo slaves! You 
must cure the disease of your constitution first before you may expect your 
remedy to succeed with others. Living ag you do in glass-houses, you must 

‘not throw stones at others’ houses.” 


15. The Sasilekha, of the 17th March, observes :—“ A rival company—the 
sa hii ete aia e , Swadesid Steam Navigation Company—recently 
“Serious rioting in Tinnevelly.” .tarted in Tinnevelly, affected the profits of 
the British India Steam Navigation Company there to the extent of some 
lakhs of rupees and the coolies in the Coral Mills struck work on account of 
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low wages. A Swadeshi shop was decorated in honour of Babu Bipin Chandra 
Pal’s lly but the Collector went there, | why it was decorate 

so and beat the person in charge of the shop. Moreover, the officials issued 
orders prohibiting processions in honour of Mr. Pal. : 


‘©The Madras Mail and the Madras Times have been giving evil advice 
to the powers that be, and they write to say that the Indians ought not to be 
considered an enlightened people, that refined government will not suit them 
and that they must be set right by ‘ beating and abusing them.’ We believe 
that such writings of the white gentlemen cannot but provoke the people. 
We earnestly desire that the Government of Madras would calmly investigate 
and remove the caases of provocation to the people, without relying on the 
views of the Anglo-Indian editors.” : , . 


16. The Jaridah-e-Roggar, of the 7th March, writes that the policy of 

Government in having opened the Political 
Department, hitherto exclusively privileged for 
Europeans, for the admission of natives also is 
highly commendable. The natives are, to speak the truth, not inferior to 
Europeans in intellect, morals, education, honesty and probity. The appoint- 
ment of Saiyid Sajjad Hyder Sahib as Assistant olitical Agent of the ex-Amir 
of Kabul, Sirdar lyub Khan, and of Rai Dina Nath as Assistant Resident in 
Gwalior leads us to hope that Government will precy appoint natives to 
the dignified and responsible positions of Political Agents and Residents. 


The employment of natives in 
the Political Department. 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS.. 


17. A Transvaal correspondent of the setae of mga Febru- 
Thane ary, in comparing the whites in the Transvaal 
The Whites in the Transvaal, with those i ngland, says:-——The whites 
here are not the same as those in England. The latter are mostly people who 
have tasted the fruits of self-government and many of them are learned men 
and philosophers; while the former are incarnations of jealousy, beasts cloaked 
under a white skin and men blinded with the worst spirit of selfishness. For 
example, our venerable old man, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, was once called a 
“black” by Mr. Salisbury, but then the latter offered an apology for it 
subsequently. The whites here, including Mr. Smutts, the Colonial Secretary, 
are, every day, calling the Indians coolies and every newspaper under the 
management of these whites calls our people coolies with impunity. 


18. With reference to the strike at the Coral Mills in Tuticorin, the 


‘he strike atthe Coral Mills in S@@@esamitran, of the 27th February, remarks: 
Tuticorin, —This wonderful practice of the labourers 

striking work, to wrest a concession from their 
employers, was hitherto peculiar to Northern India, and with the help of 
this weapon many workmen have till now taught a lesson to their Feringhee 
employers. We are glad to see that this spirit is now spreading in Southern 
India and that the people of Tuticorin have begun to realise the value of this 
weapon. If only the Indians stand together, what can the whites, who have 


come here only to earn money, do? Can they shake their little finger 
without the help of the natives of the land ? 


thy Hindu Nésan of Madras of the 2nd March reproduces the above 
article. | 


The Swadesamran, of the 29th February, reports Mr. Nevinson, the 
representative of the Daily Chronicle and the Manchester Guardian, to have 
written as follows on the same subject :—I leave India with regret because 
she is now passing through a critical period such as she had not known for 


50, years. ‘There is no conquest or violence in India now; her troubles are 


really owing to the anxiety caused in the minds of the people by the want of 


judgment and sympathy on the part of the Government. As I look back 
upon the months of my visit, Iam reminded of the distressing sights I saw 
in many places, of the Indians suffering for want of sustenance. Even the 
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officials wlio contend that there is no scarcity in India now could not have 
borne the sight of the poor people almost dying of starvation during this 
winter. As if this was not enough, the an and other contagious diseases 
are committing havoc among the people. The Indians have completely lost 
the confidence that they had in British justice. Amidst all this gloom, there 
is one happy sign and that is the growing feeling of national consciousness 
among the people. 
19. The /ndia, of the 29th February, reports one Mr. Sivagnana Yogi to 
« Swadeshi” and the Whites. ave addre a meeting as follows on the 3rd 
ultimo :—‘ Swadeshi” means “‘ relating to one’s 
motherland.” ‘So, for the people of every country, whatever is done in the 
interest of that country is Swadesh. Many countries in the world have, bv 
means of this Swadesth, regained their liberty from a previous slavish condition 
and some are even now going through that process. So this Swadeshi is an 
essential thing for our India to acquire liberty and wealth. India was both 
free and wealthy, when she was ruled by her ancient Hindu kings. She 
continued in the same state even when she was conquered and ruled by the 
Muhammadans; for these were after all natives of this country. The 
moment this land came under the control of the English, we had to feel that 
we were subject to a foreign nation. Thus we lost our freedom; and not 
only this, we lost our wealth too ; for all our industries have gradually been 
rooted out, owing to the heavy taxes imposed upon them by the Government 
and also owing to the latter secretly helping the foreign traders. The result 
is that all those who used to live by their own trade. have now to earn a4 
living by working for wages under the foreigners and some have even to go 
to foreign countries and do slavish services to eke out a livelihood. The reason 
of all this is that our King is in England and the Members of Parliament, 
many of whom are amilives owners of big factories and firms, have taken 
advantage of their position and passed such measures as will help the growth 
of the trade of their own countrymen, which naturally means the impoverish- 
ment of the people of this country. This did not strike our people for a long 


time; but they have had, as it were, a Divine inspiration and are trying to 
riy 


revive the ancient industries and better the state of the country. Though 
these efforts are in no way harmful to the English Government, the whites 
are throwing many obstacles in the way of the attainment of our object, 
because it will affect their own trade. ‘hey feel jealous that the Indians 
may obtain that freedom which they have in England. So we must now 
work together and see that we accomplish our object in spite of them. 


20. The Dravida Dipam, of the 29th February, reports the London Daily 
News to have written as follows, with regard 
to the present condition of India:—The ways 
in which the Anglo-Indians conduct themselves are most reprehensible. The 
disturb the unity among the people and give room to many troubles. If 
any harm is to accrue to the Government, these must be held to be the cause 
of it, If we are to lose India, it must only be the outcome of the conduct of 
the Anglo-Indians in the India Office, District Courts, Municipalities, Railway 
Companies, coffee plantations and other similar places. 


21. The Buloka Nanban, of the 29th February, reproduces the speech 
that was quoted in the Swadesamitran, of the 


“Do not be afraid of a prison.” 21st February, exhorting people not to be afraid 
of a prison in working for their liberty. 


22. The Navayuga, of the 5th March, observes :—‘‘It is only the spirit 
a ” of God that manifests itself again and again 

“ She Hew oge. in great personages, ‘new duty’ and ‘ new 
movement.’ Hence it is that Lord Sri Krishna said in the Bhagavatgita that 
he would incarnate in various forms. So, a new age begins whenever the 
spirit of God takes hold of men’s minds. Now in ndia, national duty has 
disappeared and the country’s cause is losing strength under the shadow of 
a foreign civilisation. National unity has given way and imaginary artificial 
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distinctions have gained strength. The power of self-protection vanished 
and the country became subject to inroads by i é s. The Hindus are 
dragging en their useless existence on the earth without honour and without 
courage. It seems to be the intention of God that the Indian nation should 
contribute te the elevation of mankind in the world, but on account of the 
present degraded condition, this inteation 1s not a realised and ‘ the life 
of the Indian nation’ has become a burden to the world.” 7 

23. The Swaraj,-of the 12th March, observes :—‘' We are very glad that 

, : the paper Swaraj has re-appeared in full splen- 
dour as if to indicate that Babu Bipin Chandra 
Pal, the patriot, was released to act as the chief leader of the Swaraj move- 
ment. ‘lhe proprietorship of this paper has been acquired by Mr. Gadicherla 
Harisarvottama Rao. The educated and the wealthy agen Se prominent 
citizens have consented to lend their unstinted help. The subscription to our 
paper has been reduced from Rs. 3 to Rs. 1-8-9 so that it might be within 
the reach of the general public. We have.appointed learned contributors to 
write on topics useful for the people. Believing that it is not necessary to 


specially request the patriotic Telugu people to help'us in the undertaking, 
we pray that God will help us in our efforts.’’ 


24. The same paper contains some Telugu verses welcoming Mr. Bipin 
Bioin Chandra Pal Chandra Pal. One of those verses says :— 
uceeaaendiaies “Mr. Pal has come out again to expose the 


“ Ourselves.” 


misdeeds of the occidentals, like a young lion which seizes the deer and kills 
it. Therefore should we not fearlessly apply ourselves to our task ?” 


[Iesned, 28th March 1908. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


I.—Forzien Poritics. 


following appears in the Indian Telegrams column of the Hinds 
oe ; rail of, the 28rd March Lawore, March 21— 
tal ernend peat dere When some 94 dacoits were arrested red-handed 
in the act of plundering Peshawar, the city shrofis declared that however 
great their guilt might be the Frontier Government dare not keep Afridis in 
custody for any length of time. These predictions have come to be true. 
Out of the men arrested forty were found to belong to Afridi jirgas. Instead 
of being tried and punished they have not only been released but allowed to 
take away cash and property they had plundered. The remaining 54 men 
were identified to be real budmashes. They will, of course, be tried. The 
Peshawar Hindus have long been complaining that peace with Zakka Khels 
was not concluded by bringing low the tribe, but by showering upon them 
several lakhs of rupees. In the light of the abovementioned treatment of 
Afridis, the stories of Peshawar Hindus do not seem improbable. One result 
of this policy is that Afridis now openly declare that they will make the 
Frontier too hot for Government. Putting the above facts in juxta-position 
with the account of disorder at Tinnevelly the Punjabee remarks, ‘ How like 
Rawalpindi and what a contrast with Peshawar? Educated men thrown into 
prison for making speeches among proverbially mild population because 
trouble might occur, the Afridi dacoits released without punishment and 
taking of security, the third operation of the kind within a few days.’ The 
British Government seems to be teaching the Indian people in so man 


words, ‘ Be like Afridis not like Hindus, if you want to be treated wit 
respect.’ ” 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(k) General. 


2. The Liberal, of the 22nd March, 
publishes the following :—- 


“AN OPEN LETTER 


The Tinnevelly riots. 


¢¢ T'o 
“LL.M. Wynca, Esq., B.4., 0.1.E., 1.0.8., 


Collector and District Magistrate, Tinnevelly. 
‘¢ Str, 


‘Tt is with feelings of grave disappointment and humiliation that I feel 
called upon to write this short epistle to you with the hope that you will see 


the error of your ways and restore peace and confidence in the district 
committed to your care. 


“2. You have won golden opinions from the people while you were 
Sonnet the duties of Private Secretary at the Government House; your 
tact and sympathy were much appreciated ; you never said an unkind word 
to those who solicited your suffrages or patronage. But alas all this has 
changed under the Swadesht breeze of Tinnevelly; your lot seems to have 
been cast with evil advisers. Ifa popular celebration were held in honour 
of the release of Babu Bipin Chandra Pal, it passes my comprehension as to 
why you should be a party to the official conspiracy to detain the three 
popular leaders of the Extremists in Tinnevelly on the day of celebration by 
instituting criminal proceedings under the security chapter of the Criminal 
Procedure Code? Have you forgotten the lessons of history that State 
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rosecution of any kind will be looked upon by the people as State perseou- 
ron? Are you so short-sighted as not to a“ that by “headeine. criminal 
proceedings as . ” ie —, i ———e the active sympathy of the 
nation on behalf of the accused, and enable them to as martyrs to the 
a ational ? | pose y 

“3, Assuming that it was an error of judgment on your in havi 

instituted the proceedings against Mr. V. 0, Ohidamberam lai and fo 
others, it passes one’s understanding why you refused to acce pt sureties when 
they were offered while the whole object of the prosecution is to get sureties 
from them. Does not your perverse refusal show your malice to see them 
in jail by hook or crook? You ought to have known by the exercise of due 
care and caution that bail in such cases is a matter of right, not a matter of 
discretion or grace. You have been found deplorably wanting in ordinary 
prudence by illegally refusing to release them on bail. When the leading 
citizens of Tinnevelly were nervous about the imposition of the punitive 
Police and requested you to receive them in a deputation to hear their 
grievances, you foolishly refused to receive the deputation. If you had the 
tact to see how much you would have allayed the public irritation and 
soreness of temper, and removed all apprehensions in the people on the subject 
of punitive Police, you would have been the last person to refuse ordinary 
courtesy to your fellow-citizens in the district. Possibly you have regarded 
them as your Asiatic subjects, not as fellow citizens. 


‘64, How much you have fallen in the public estimation now! You have 
refused to let them on bail; but the Chief Justice, Sir Arnold White, and 
Boddam, J., felt bound to order their release. You refused to receive a depu- 
tation; but the Governor has consented to receive a deputation from the 
people. I regard it as a direct vote of censure on your conduct. As a public 
servant your credit and prestige have gone. I strongly advise you to resign 

our appointment, or ask for transfer or long leave. Your order to shoot 
hes not enhanced your reputation as a humane ruler. Tinnevelly has been 
the grave of the reputations of many Civilians; and you are the last mariner 
who has been wrecked on the rocky coast of Tinnevelly. To add to these 
misfortunes, you have apparently sanctioned the prosecution of the most 
prominent Swadeshi preacher and lawyer and five others under the ill-fated 
security chapter, mtg afforded additional stimuli to the unrest in your district. 
Though I am inclined to congratulate you on your having converted Tinne- 
velly into a district of Eastern Bengal, I tremble to consider what disastrous 
consequences it will have on the policy of Government. 


‘5. It is possible that some public-spirited citizens might arrange for 
the institution of civil suits for damages against you for having shot or given 
orders to shoot when there was no legal necessity for thesame. You should 
not be under the delusion that you can seek refuge under section 77 of the 
Indian Penal Code. Such acts must have been done tx good faith, 1.c., due 
care and caution. The Act XVIII of 1850 (Judicial Officers Protection Act) 
states no doubt that no suit can be brought against any Judge or Magistrate 
when acting judicially in a matter within his jurisdiction for any error or 
mistake in doing or committing an act. But ifa J udicial Officer does any act 
beyond the limit of his authority, causing injury to another he will be liable. 
English Courts have awarded damages in many cases. An improper remand 
or refusal of bail would not seem to bea judicial act, but would be actionable, 
at least on proof of malice. Ifa magistrate grants a warrant without infor- 
mation, u a supposed charge of a heinous offence, he was held liable. 
So where weal a person for re-examination for an unreasonable time. 
A Magistrate can be compelled to pay damages if he detains a known person 
to answer a charge not yet made against him; and he will be equally guilty 
of an assault and false imprisonment and responsible for damages if he tries 
to force a party who has appeared to answer 4 complaint, to agree to an 
arrangement, by threatening that he will otherwise convict him, and giving 
him into the custody of the police. I give these instances not only for your 


‘benefit but for the benefit of the erring magistrates of your district. 
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ax 
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6, No useful ie | os d be served by any European Officer 
parading in the ‘spirit of Homeric heroes in the public streets with a revolver 
in one hand and a riding whip im the other. A great founder of a religion 
is said to have founded his religion with the sword in one hand the 
Koran in the other. Paz Britannica cannot be maintained with riding whi 
and revolvers. A contended and happy British India can be woven with the 
silken bonds of love and sympathy, never by maxim guns and smokeless 
powder. 


“7, Trusting that you will be pleased to indulge in a mental review of 
our own position and accept my suggestion of resignation or transfer and 
eave, — 


‘“T beg to remain, 
(< Sir, 
“ Your candid critic, 


‘THe Duke or Tosxeve.Ly Bringer.” 


8. The Hindu, of the 23rd March, writes as follows:—‘ A good deal of 

_ useless rhetoric on the alleged failure of 
Customs figures and country’s Syadeshi has been expended upon the strength 
goods. of the fact noted in the Financial Statement 
that the Customs revenue on goods including cotton goods, imported, showed 
a great increase. Nothing can be more inconclusive. Cotton goods comprise 
cotton yarn and cotton cloth; if the former showed great increase, it is 
evidence on the other side to show greater manufacture of Swadesh cloth 
out of these yarns, as against larger quantity of cloth imported. Besides, if 
along with increases of imports of foreign cloth, we had even greater increases 
in the production of the Bombay mills and country looms, that would not 
sound as if the boycott and Swadeshi have failed. Nor, again, is the follow- 
ing extract as to the state of the Manchester market reconcilable with the 
inference sought to be drawn by those who are too eager to demonstrate the 
failure of boycott :— | 


“ Saturday, Februaru 22.—The ge Indian piece-goods markets are 
not strong enough yet to give this market much help. 
. + foe « * 

“© Thursday, February 27.—The cloth trade does not mend much though 
a fair number of salesmen might agree that inquiry is rather more promising 
than it was a week or two ago. One hears of shirtings being done for 
Bombay, dhuties and printers for Madras, and even a little for Calcutta, 
though it seems to be agreed that this is at present the worst of the markets. 

‘© Friday, February 28.--The cloth market seems as bad as ever to-day, 
and few salesmen have a good word to say for it. Calcutta especially is 
represented as excessively quiet, and though a few offers for shirtings and 
other staples are mentioned the smaller markets of Karachi and Madras are 
still relatively better than the great ones. 

‘The truth is, that people are hardly aware of the danger of deducing 
inferences from incomplete statistics. We do not mean to ‘assert that last 
year the progress of economic boycott has been on the same scale as in the 
previous year or that boycott has at all effectually stemmed the competition 
of Manchester. But that it has benefited Indian industry and will, if 


vigorousl pursued, eventually place our own market for cotton goods in our 
own hands, is what we contend for. ” sae | 


a + a * P 
#£ 


VI.—MIsceLLanzovs. 


4. The Liberal, of the 22nd March, contains the following FB ea 

a native Judge Sir T'. M. ——was travelling in 
Hailway assaults by Berepenns a first-class compartment, a Lieutenant got bits 
the same at an intermediate station and told Sir T. M. to move into the- 
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second class and began to chuck his luggage into the next carriage throuch 
the window. The stationmaster was nl by and the J Tieaed Cie 
card to him and asked the son of Mars to ei the peace. The Lieutenant 
did not care to attend to the representations. The gallant son of his father 
was put in court subsequently and the judgment ran as follows :— , 

“Lieutenant Hurry wanted to get into the train at a wayside station. 
But he found it was occupied by a native. He got in and as gently as he 
could, he indicated the native to the next carriage, as the Lieutenant was 
of opinion that the native would object to his smoking. He heard sundry 
remarks of the native who represented himself to be 7 udge. Whether the 
latter is true or not, no case of assault can be made out against the accused 
and he is acquitted. The claim for damages is accordingly inadmissible.— 
Signed so and so. 

‘A Chetty lady was travelling second class to Salem on court business. 
A European jumps Ito her com ent at the last moment as if by inadver- 
tence, he being a Railway official. He thought it a convenient method of 
assaulting ‘@ single native passenger in a second-class compartment. He 
thought she would honour herself by pleasing a European. But it is too 
late. He is putin court. Judgment as follows :— 

“ European official in a hurry gets into a ladies’ compartment by mis- 
take. He cannot be pleased with the appearnce of a stout female of thirty 
years of age. She invented the story of assault. At the next station, he got 
away. She made a report. All bosh. I acquit the European who is 
generally a lustless, religious man. 

A lonely domestic servant is travelling from Kolar to Madras in 
a third-class compartment. The guard gets into her compartment and forces 
her to his wishes. She, afraid of the white man and his brute instincts, keeps 
ques till she came to Madras and then reported the matter to the police. 

udgment by the other white man as follows :— 

‘No credence can be placed on the words of the domestic servant 
woman. They are so habituated to black-mailing. She did not report to the 
immediate superior at the nearest place. She gets emboldened at Madras and 
wanted to black-mail an innocent guard who might have asked her where she 
was going, to protect her. The native mind is full of mischief. 

‘(A Muhammadan gosha woman flying from the quarrels of her 
husband travels in the women’s carriage that happens to be empty. In the 
next carriage sleeps a Military officer. He got into the carriage and 
committed rape on the frightened woman. The guard observing this came 
next and wanted to pursue the same course. She bawled out at the station. 
Judgment in this way :— 

‘¢The woman is of immoral character, as evidenced by her running 
away from home. She wanted money. She received two rupees from the 
officer, which was found on her person. Guard wanted to remove her as a bad 
character. She bawls out like an innocent person. Guards are liable to be 
accused always. The woman is let off with a warning, not to dis-accommo- 
date guards on duty. 

“A poor Native Christian girl, aged 18, goes home from school every 
day after teaching, in a train. One Eurasian got into the same compartment 
and began to tap her chin and press her. She bawls out to the gate-keeper. 
Train is stopped and the Eurasian jumps off. Judgment : — 

‘Native Christian girl teachers are proverbial flirts. They like to 
marry Eurasian lads if they can and lay themselves out to catch them. The 
ruse pursued. by them is often succersful, but in this case the accused is a mere 


boy. The girl is let off with a warning not to entangle herself with Eurasians 
pa If she wants to weameng is not the method. They should not 
travel alone daily or otherwise.” | . 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(b) Courts. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIKA, 5, Adverting to the judgment pronounced by the District Magistrate 
steno, ae of Salem in the case of the Railway Inspector 


The railway inspector's case. = yy Boyd, the Andhraprakasika, of the 21st 


March, observes :—*‘ It is very strange that the judgment should say that the 
woman was not so beautiful that Europeans might fall in love with her. 
While it is a fact, admitted by all, that lust is blind, it is'\very surprising that 
the District Magistrate should have expressed himself in the said manner. 
It is within the experience of many in Madras that foreigners fall in lovo 
with ugly jet-black Pariah women. Such being the case, it is foolishness to 
comment upon the beauty and form of a respectable woman who was ina 
‘position to travel in a second-class compartment. Further, it is undoubtedly 
objectionable to discharge Mr. Boyd on the ground that the woman is not 
beautiful enough to attract Europeans. It is a stigma on the laws of the 
country that the District Magistrate should have attached too much import- 
ance to the evidence of the friends of Mr. Boyd, namely, that he was of 
good conduct, not accustomed to drinking, and of a religious disposition. 
Acquitting him on the pretext that the complainant was past thirty years of 
age and too stout a woman to attract Europeans is casting reproaches on the 
principles of law.” 


NADEGARNAD!, 6. The Nadegannadi, of the 21st March, observes that the judgment of 
sient sia $s, the Sessions Judge discharging the Muham- 
madans accused of looting certain Hindu shops 

in Rajashahi district will have a distinct significance in the eyes of the 
Muhammadan public. It will carry an impression that the Muhammadans 

are a favoured class, and that they can commit any crimes against the Hindus 

with perfect impunity. It is probably thought by some officials that by thus 

promoting hatred between the two classes of people, the task of administration 


will be rendered easier. They certainly have yet to realise how fruitful a 
source of evil this will prove to be. | 


The Rajashahi looting case. 


(d) Education. 


Mesnsene-Dannan, 7. The Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the 25th March, writes that the Provincial 


March 26th, 1908. is Vacotnalel: Sibu Muhammadan Educational Conference should 
ep sad ay sore Mav my include the following in their items of discus- 
sion and debate :— 

(1) The Urdu text-hooks prescribed for the public and private instita- 
tions of this Presidency are not at all suitable and that a select committee 
should be formed with a view to encourage.able scholars’ and literary men 
to prepare suitable books for the use of the schools and that prizes may be 
awarded to the best writers. | 


(2) The paucity of the Muhammadan element in the Syndicate of the: 

Madras University and the text-book committee. . ee Ras 
(3) To impart religious instruction to the Mussalman boys along with 

secular. ‘I'he expenses thus incurred should be borne by private bodies. 


___ In conclusion the Mukhbir urges upon the conference the necessity of 
inviting the attention of the Local Government to the above wants. 


MN, LOE NIT eT Te 
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(¢) Local and Municipal. 
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8, The Desabhimani, of the 9 gm ayn in E lish * onan £8 There was Dusammex awr, 
bee ee quite a breezy discussion week over the “yor 
The —— mreipelity : uestion of the two sisters of charity attached iia 

to the main hospital at Cuddalore. It would appear that at the recent 
budget it was resolved to dispense with their services from April next on the 
und of financial stress .. . . Instead of leaving the matter there, 

e Government was addressed by the chairman through the Collector to 
reconsider the resolution of the council before approving the budget. The 
Government did not. want to interfere with the exercise of discretion by 
the council in matters of this kind. A portion of the Government order was 
construed as justifying the council in cancelling or modifying the resolution. 
Hardly had the order been received when some councillors, bestirring them- 
selves, sent @ requisition to the chairman to convene a special meeting, which 
was accordingly held last week. The meeting was largely attended, there 
being only three absentees. The discussion lasted about two hours and a half. 
There was some difference of opinion and in the end the proposition for retain- 
ing the sisters for another year was carried by a majority of 13 against 4. We 
confess we are unable to understand the wisdom of the action of the councillors 
in thus suddenly whipping themselves into action and plunging the munici- 
pality into a financial muddle with a zeal and earnestness worthy of a better 
cause . . . . The proposition to retain the sisters at least for a year, 
deferring the question of removal either on the ground of absence of necessity 
or want of funds to the next budget was, by itself, a strong argument against 
their retention. The chairman conceded, and we think rightly, that the 
financial condition was not sound. It was, however, suggested a him that 
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it would not be ‘fair, just and equitable’ to send them away now. They 
were, it was also said, ‘ efficient’, as remarked by Captain Chalmers, I.M.S., 
and the Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras 
Leaving the question of their efficiency, on which we prefer to express no 


opinion, we must confess we are by no means satisfied with the action of the 
council. To us it seems that the question of finance has been completely 
thrown into the background and the whole thing considered merely from a 
sentimental aspect. The sisters might be efficient, capable and useful, as 
remarked by chairman; but that ought not to have weighed with the 
councillors when, financially, they could not afford to have them, and 
sentiment has no place in such circumstances’ 


(k) General. 


9. A correspondent’ of the Swadesamitrun, of the 4th March, says:— Swanssaurraan, 
Tis Wedllelieaen! enct aud the After a number of petitions tothe Government, March 6th, 1908. 
Ardhode ag mT heal the Kodiakkarai port has been opened for the 
r use of the public. But still, the rule that only 
15 passengers, and not 30 as of old, can be carried on every boat has really 
caused much of inconvenience to the people, and especially so after the 
Ardhodaya festival. An unusually large number of people flocked to Rames- 
waram for the above festival and as these were prevented from proceeding along 
the Pamban route by the doctor at Ceylon, they came to this port with the hope 
of returning to their places soon. As there are only 11 boats at this port, only 
165 passengers could be taken at a time and as the boats have to run against 
the wind on their return voyage, it takes 7 or 8 days before a second batch 
could be taken. Many of these people are suffering indescribable hardships 
owing to this delay caused in their transhipment. ing this, a local gentle- 
man, Ayyadorai Pi al by name, wired to the Negapatam-Madura Com an 
to send a steamer so that all the persons waiting at the port might émbar 
in a body and the company ean sent the “ Badra”. But. the Port 
Officer at Negapatam prevented even this steamer taking more than 15 passen- 
gers at a time, on the ground that this was only a sub-port, and ordered 
dhat all the persons might be shipped at Thope port which was 10 miles 


SwADEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
March 6th, 1908, 


Swanray, 


March 26th, 1908. 
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off. But only those persons who had a permit from the doctor at Kodiak- 
karai could ER into he Thopé port, and this officer refused ot te such 
a permit. In the meantime, the steamer was waiting for one full day and 
returned, the authorities ap tang sages So people to embark.on it. Petitions 
were subsequently sent to the Port Officer at Negapatam, the District Collec- 
tor and the Presidericy Port Officer requesting that the old limit of 30 for 
‘every boat might be allowed tobe in force at least till the was cleareil 
of the crowd in it now; but all of no avail. Meanwhile the crowd in the 
port continues and any moment cholera, which is raging in the ‘surroundi 
places, may claim its victims from this crowd, and then even ee 
closed. ‘Tlie position of these people will then be pitiable indeed! It is 
regrettable that the Government, whose duty it is to safeguard the interests 
of its subjects, should be lethargic at such a critical period. There is also 
another serious grievance in this port. It has no ae of its own 
to authorise the clearance of s and no medical officer to give health 


certificates to people embarking there. For the former purpose . have 
to go to the officer in the Thope port and for the latter purpose, to Vedaran- 
niyam, 7 miles off. A petition has also been sent about this subject and we 
request the Tamil Translator to Government to bring this to the notice of our 
benign Governor. 


10. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th March, writes :—In remy to a Teso- 


ost lution proposed by Mr. Murray Macdonald in 
oa and the military expend> 44/4 House of Commons, on Tuesday, suggesting 


: a reduction of the ‘military expenditure on the 
grounds that the suspicions of England with regard to Germany have been 
proved to-be baseless and that, if the troops in India were adequate before 
the Anglo-Russian agreement, they must be more than sufficient now, Mr. 
Asquith and the Liberal Ministers in power said as follows; ‘‘ Though the 
agreements that England has entered into of late'with various Powers has, 
for the present, warded off the possibility of her clashing with any, the 
unassailable supremacy of her navy must ever be maintained. As regards 
the army, its size must always be in a definite proportion to the force 
employed in India. Though the Anglo-Russian agreement will eventually 
have a considerable effect on our military situation, the force in India can 
never he reduced, for the number of the force stationed there, after the 
mutiny of 1857, was not governed mainly by the possibility of invasion.” 


This only means that it was stationed in India with a view to meet both 


foreign invasion and internal commotion and that though the fear of the 
former has been lessened now, the possibility of the latter continues and so 
the strength of the force in India must ever remain the same. This is 
excellent! In spite of the fact that England has ruled over India for nearly 
150 years and in spite of the many vaunted benefits: conferred on the latter 
during this period, the British Ministers do not believe India’s loyalty and 
affection for England! If the British administration is carried on really in 
the interests of the people of India, why should the latter be controlled by an 
army? The words of Mr. Asquith clearly prove that India is ruled in the 
light of a foreign country and not in:a friendly spirit. Then, again, this 
gentleman acceded that there were portions of the empire where garrisons 
should be reduced and that the recently announced withdrawal of troops from 
South Africa was a step in this direction. This proves that England has 
better confidence in other parts of her empire than in India. When England 
does not trust the Indians, how does she expect the latter to trust her? At 


| iene the military expenditure swallows up about a third of the revenues of 


ndia ; another third is spent towards the.payment of the Civil Servants of 
Government, and only a third, i.e., 30 crores, is left for purposes really 
beneficial to India. In no country in the world is such a large proportion of 
her revenues spent on purposes not beneficial to her.. 


11. A correspondent to the supplement to the Swaray, of the.26th March, 
“ Ultimate end.” hee 68 _ must pene for i 
2 piness an vantages ges and forego. prospects 
of permanent happiness. If things connected with individual ; happiness aro 


Atl 
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injurious to » country, they must be avoided. For an unarmed e like 
the Indians, boycott is like the ‘ Narayana weapon.’ The Faringhi guns 
cannot cope with boycott. This boycott can help us in all-our actions towards 
our ideal. While we have to do things for the good of the country, 
we ought not to them and do things that are unnecessary and injurious 
to our country’s welfare. Whether elders recommend or : oungsters recom- 
mend, we need not mind things that are not reasonable. fepectally harmful 
things ought to be wholly rejected. Efforts to spread national education 
must be put forth. The vow of Swadeshism must be observed. All things 
that are not unlawful should be done without fear. If truth is tgp tee 
fear will overtake us, and such transgressors will become cowards. Patriots 
need have no fear. All these are essential for attaining the ideal of Swaray.” 


12. The Kistnapairika, of _ vary March, writes us follows:—‘“* The 
oc TR ’ ople of India have had ‘asinine patience’ 
— for a very long time. But searing which 
has prejudicially affected their independence or honour for the last two years 
has kindled the fire of ny in their hearts. Being provoked by Dr. Kemp 
beating a little boy they besieged the Faringhi Club (in Cocanada). The 
unjust enhancement of taxes in Rawalpindi endangered the houses and lives 
of the Faringhis. The people in East Bengal, unable to tolerate the mischief 
of the police, adopted the policy of resistance. From a consideration of these 
incidents, it can be certainly asserted that the misdeeds of the arbitrary 
authorities alone have been the cause of even the Tinneyvelly disturbance. 
Mr. Wynch, who unlawfully remanded the Tinnevelly leaders and whipped 
the merchant who decorated his shop on the occasion of Mr. Pal’s release, is 
the cause of the alarm there. To establish his power, he not only got four 
natives shot dead, but also arrested one hundred and fifty citizens and means 
to arrest some more. This method has been practically adopted by all 
arbitrary authorities.” 
13. The. same ‘paper observes :-—‘‘ Naturally all the authority the 
The Enclish trade. English have as our rulers is utilised for the 
' . development of their trade. This is a well- 
known historic fact. The differences between the English and the Indians 
are not merely of political origin but are also of commercial origin. All the 
disturbances that took place in Kast Bengal were entirely in connection with 
the trade there. Since the boycott of foreign articles was rigidly observed in 
East Bengal, the Bengalees had to fall a prey to the mischief of the Gurkhas 
and to Police lathies. Even the Tuticorin incident confirms this view. A 
Swadceshi Steamer Company was newly started at Tuticorin. As all the natives 
patronised this company the foreign steamer company incurred great loss. 
On account of competition between the two companies, there has been 
jealousy between our merchants and the English merchants. What should 
3 the duty of the Government under such circumstances? Are they to 
protect the English merchants or the Indian merchants subject to their rule ? 
This is the problem of the day. When will it be solved? It will be solved 
only when the ruling power, which is now developing the English trade, 
devolves on the natives.” 
14. The same paper contains a few Telugu verses written by a corre- 
; 4 a spondent in a of Babu Bipin’ Chandra 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal’s paj’s release, one of which means: ‘‘ Welcome 
relents. : to you, Mr. Chandra Pal, the possessor of all 
virtues. You have, out of a feeling of brotherhood, awakened us from a deep 
sleep, expressed clearly the past and the present conditions of our country, 
lanted a deep sense of patriotism in the minds of the people, taught us the 
orrible policy of the Western authorities, inflamed the Aryan spirit of 
heroism, frightened the British and established the reign of valour of the 
Indians.” ts | ais 
The samme paper reports that Babu Bipin Chandra Pal’s release was 
celebrated at Rajan ae. Kammamettu, Nellore, Undi, Chodavaram, Tanuku, 
Yandagandi, Royyur and Narsapur. ‘ err eg tak ure 
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_.. he Andhrakesari, of the 20th March, contains.a few Telugu verses in 
honour of Bipin Chaudra Pal’s release, one of which means: ‘‘ Welcome 
to you, who are truthful and who would not utter falsehood even when life is 
at risk and during the time of danger. Welcome to you who are adorned 
with the jewel of heroism and who make the Westerners shake with terror. 
Welcome to you who are the protector of the mild and who sacrificed your 
body for the salvation of the country. Welcome to you who are a terror to 
the wicked that cause injury to the patriots of the country. Welcome to 
you who are a subjugator of enemies. Welcome to you who are an ornament 
to the learned. elcome to you who renounced self-interest. Welcome to 
you, Chandra Pal.” 


The same paper says that Se Chandra Pal’s release was celebrated in 
the villages of Ganapavaram and Rayadurgam. 


15. The Swaraj, of the 26th March, writes as follows :—“‘ It is unnecessary 


to mention, in detail, the inhuman cruelty 
the Faringhis caused to the patriots and 
natives of Tuticorin on the strength of quthority. Just as it is said that 
all those that are born in Lanka (Ceylon) are Rakshasas, so it is known to 
the world that the whitemen that arrive in this country, possessed of arbitrary 
power, become ill-natured and hard-hearted, fall a prey to the devil of envy, 
commit many horrible actions and venture to oppress the mild Indians, even 
without fear of sin. Now those merciless men are seized by the great demon 
Vande Mataram and are under its influence. By the influence of this demon, 
they forget themselves and are fanning the great fire of people’s power for 
their own funeral pyre. Ah! What a seditious act did Mr. Chidambaram 
Pillai commit ! What an ungrateful act did he do! He is prepared to go 
to jail without admitting even after the request of- the Collector, that he 
committed an offence which he never committed! Oh! What sense of 
justice the Collector has! As some — began to‘throw gtones, being 
provoked by the whipping of the District Superintendent, the Collector 
caused fire to be opened to put down the disturbance and got killed a young 
boy of thirteen yeure returning from a temple with ‘sacred food’ in his 
hands, and two other unarmed and inoffensive passers-by! Questioned by 
the District So pt ese as to the decoration of the Swadeshi shop, wh 

should the clerk of the shop utter the words ‘ for welcoming Mr. Pal’ whic 

jar on the ears of the Faringhis? Even if they were uttered, why should 
the natives express their anger without keeping quiet like dogs when the 
clerk was whipped by the Superintendent’ What other lower punishment 


than what he actually inflicted could the Collector have imposed on such 
mischievous people ! 


“Oh! You Faringhi, cruel tiger! You have devoured three inoffensive 
Indians in 8 moment without any cause. You have been violating your 
own laws too. It is natural for men of evil passions to be actuated by strange 
motives. You yourself have revealed your secret nature. You have declared 


that the arbitrary Faringhi rule is fading at the mere breeze of the develop- 
ment of Indian nationality.” ) 


Strange proceedings. 


16. The Desabhimani, of A 26th March, observes :—‘ During the 
io innevelly-Tuticorin disturbances, the refusing 
| penersy staid of bail ta Manel Chidamburam Pillai, Subra- 
mania Siva, and Padmanabha Aiyangar and remanding them to jail provoked 
the people who all joined together in a riot and sacrificed five of them to the 
savage, Mr. Wyach. There is no use of simply occupying high offices. The 
ruler of a district, should conduct himself with great care. He must be 
unbiased, patient, and just. We think that all those qualities forsook him at 
the time. | Else, what occasion had he to interfere ? e agree with the view 
of the Kistmapatrika that ‘Mr. Wynch, who caused the unlawful imprison- 
ment of their leaders, and whipped the merchant who decorated his shop in. 
honour of Mr. Pal’s release, is the cause of the disturbance there.’ ” 
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Referring to the Tinnevelly riots, the Nadegannedi, of the 21st March 
observes that the local authorities committed 9 very great blunder in ordering 


the arrests of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and his colleagues; for it is strong] 
believed by the people that in the commercial rivaley thet exists heleah the 
native and the Kuropean Steam Navigation Companies in that district, the 
authorities are always favouring the latter, and have only been waiting for 
sn opportunity to punish the popular leaders, who were influencing-the mill 
employees of the European companies. There were other methods open to 
Government for punis these leaders. In any case, opening fire on an 
ignorant and excited mob is the basest procedure conceivable. It is assuredly 
not safe to provoke the people to such anextent. The excited mob gave vent 
to its anger by setting fire to the public Offices and records. The excitement 
could never have been so intense in the absence of very strong reasons for it. 
But it is unfortunate that the authorities in trying to understand the situation 
are too impatient and too readily lose their heads. It is, however, necessar 
to understand what it would lead to, if the people in other parts of India should 
follow the example of the Tinnevelly mob and similarly set fire to the public 
offices ; for, if military force should so readily be resorted to, there will 
undoubtedly be not left the least trace of loyalty among the Indians. It is 
highly important therefore that His Excellency the Governor should, with 
true statesmanlike Yair punish the local authorities responsible for 
bringing about the disturbance and try to pacify the outraged feelings of the 
people by adopting conciliatory measures. 

A leader in the Manorama, of the 20th March, details the particulars of the 
Tinnevelly riots and, while attempting to sift the real cause thereof, says that 
the keen activity displayed by Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and his two colleagues 
to further the interest of the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company and their 
lectures on Swadeshism and boycott have brought into being a genuine interest 
among the people to promote Swadeshi enterprises in the locality and have 
entailed the ruin of the navigation company of the Europeans long established 
there, The long and short of their lectures and the spirit of Swadeshism tended 
to the loss of confidence in them of the District officials, among whom the 
District Magistrate has now decided that they were seditionists and remanded 
them to ‘ail refusing to take security for good conduct which they were 
ready to give. The general conduct of these persons and their lectures have 
created an impression in the mind of the people that they are sincere workers 
for the public good and true representatives of their cause and when the bail 
offered was refused and they were sent to jail there was a popular commotion 
which culminated in the riots of the 18th March. ‘‘ Chidambaram Pillai is 
sent to jail, what an injustice,” was the talk everywhere. The article, while 
admitting. the desirability of putting down every disturbance, deplores the 
shooting down of innocent boys and says that the action of the District 
Magistrate in consigning Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and others to jail and the 
order to fire before the necessity for such an extreme step was established, 
are directly opposed to the principle and popular belief that the subjects 
under British Government enjoy perfect freedom and security of body and 
life. It is hoped that the Ma ras Government will try to vindicate and 
maintain this principle and belief in the end. 

Anent the same subject, a leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 21st 
March, says that the rioters who are said to have no respectable men among 
them either as principal offenders or as accessories, did not even attempt to 

-cause any loss of life, and so there was evidently no need for shooting down 
persons. The article, dwelling at length on the subject, opines that unless a 
special and independent enquiry is instituted into the matter, it will not be 
possible for the Government to do justice, inasmuch as the District officials 
are interested parties whose statement should not be given full credence to. 
It is said that Government will endorse the actions of the District officials 
who have not acquitted themselves creditably in persecuting Chidambaram 
Pillai and others for their zealous devotion to the cause of Swadeshiem and 
‘thus occasioning rioting and that the respectable people, who had no ay in 
the rioting, wil tank. to bear the evil consequences brought about by the 
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- unruly elements among the populace of the district. 
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“ a Hs winced ” eves :—" The heatt of anybody 
dla ‘‘ Murders at Tinnevelly. when the ‘ murders’ that 5 
the Faringhi officials in the broad daylight at Tinnevell 
detail. It is admitted by everybody that Ja 
of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai the present 
taken place. ‘The Hig 
Wynch, the rash 
punishment ?” 


Navarvaa, 18. The Navayuga, of the 19th March, says :—" Injury ought not to be 
end ia 1a. al i : le, caused to the -natured. There is an old 
Causing injury to good people. saving that if the mild are pronouns, worlds 
will be reduced to powder. Our ancient kings, powerful and valorous as they 
were, always hesitated to do wrong to the good. It is a well-known fact 
that the monarchs who caused injury to the good-natured came to ruin. 
However good-natured, patient and meek the people might be, there is a limit 
to their good nature and patience. The peop e would stand in opposition to 
the arbitrary rulers saying it is time for them to retire and rest in peace.” 


19. The same paper observes:—‘‘ All the people joined together in 

sth attacking the English Club in Cocanada for the 
reason that Dr. Kemp had beatena boy. Now 
that Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and others were unlawfully put in jail, the 
people were at once provoked and set fire to the offices. These are the natural 
signs of the formation of a common mugs in the country. These 
actions were done at the spur of the moment. During these agitations we 
have been always on the side of justice. The Government have been always 
unjust. Ours is the cause of justice and we are consequently emboldened. 


They get courage from their arms. If God favours justice, we shall be 
crowned with success.” 7 


Indications of nationality. 


V1I,—MIsceLLANEOUs. 


Swapgsamiraiy, 20. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th March, observes :—Almost all the 
March ath 1008. Asiatic countries are now under the control, 
The influence of the West over partial or sole, of the powers of the West and 
the East. the only exception to this rule is Japan. But 
when we dive into the past history of these Asiatic countries, we find the 
people of these countries had a high order of civilisation and a fame for valour, 
when the Westerns were merely barbarians and savages. For instance, the 
- Mussalmans of Arabia, an Asiatic race, went as far as Spain in the West and 
established a great Moorish Empire there and among these many were famous 
for their learning. But the civilization. of the East became stagnant while 
the Westerns, who learnt everything from the Easterns, progressed so_ fast 
that they were soon in a position to teach the arts and sciences to the Kast. 
Under the pretext of trade, they began to run over the major portion of the 
continent of Asia, and the Asiatics, not understanding their real intent, fell 
into their trap and became subject tothem. Even after this, the latter did 
not realise their fallen position. for a long time. It was the result of the 
Russo-Japanese war that opened the eyes of these Asiatics to their real 
situation and now we see them trying to free themselves from their bondage. 
As was observed by Mrs. Beasant, the time has come for the subvertion of 
the supremacy of the West over the East and for Asia especially to shake off 
the authority of the West over it. This lady is conscious of the new spirit 
that pervades the land now, and so added that, if only the Indians will serve 


their country intelligently, this land may soon be made the centre of the 
British Empire, : 


21. The same paper says:—There was a meeting of the members of 

Eas * the .: rave ” Ho siete of Cruelty 

; to Animals” for the purpose of raising a 
Society for the Preventi t; : : 3 ieee rss neg 

ale to y Be mat ich na in gia al hi “nl on the eve of 
were made with regard to the form the memorial should { : 


* 
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Mr. A. C. Parthasarathy Nayudu was the funniest; for his suggestion was 
to erect a.statue for Justice Boddam opposite to the souiety’s ‘preenioee. It 
was still more curious that he should have pitched upon persons like Raja 
Sir Savalai Kamasawmy Mudaliyar and Lodd Govind Doss to finance it. 
Perhaps he thought these Sowcars could not find a more laudable object to 

their money upon than this. If Justice Boddam is to have a statue 
like Sir Thomas Munro of olden days, even Sandhurst of Bombay who teased 
the Indians for having pleaded the cause of the ra who became victims of 


official oppression, deserves a statue. Can Mr. A. C. Parthasarathy Nayudu 
show that Justice Boddam has any one of the qualities of head and heart. 
which Munro had? It is regrettable that our Indians should lose their 
impartiality of judgment when they come to position. 
22. The Swadesamiiran, of yd Sth March, reports Srijut Sivagnana Yogi 
te eos to have spoken as follows at a recent meeti 

 Suarey & meming pan in Kumbakdénam :—Swaray or oe at ta 
which we want to acquire through the present Swadeshi activity, is nothin 
new. It is what has already been vouchsafed to us in the words “ we wi 
rule our Indian and English subjects impartially,” which was the promise 
held out by hritian at avery successive stage, viz., when the Kast India 
Company took possession of India, during the regimé of Queen Victoria and 
again on the Coronation of King Edward. The zealous Whites are the cause 
of our not having acquired that liberty still. These are mostly people who 
do not care even for their Christian religion and are as hard-hearted in their 
dealings as dacoits who took a pleasure in robbing and teasing unwary way- 
farers. So the Almighty has made the bright sun of Swadesh: illuminate the 
hearts of the Indians in order to inculcate the wisdom of independence and 
drive out the darkness of ignorance. ' 


28. The same paper observes :—It seems some boys in the street shouted 

The Europeans and Vande Vande Mataram while the Lieutenant-Governor 

Meiaran. of Bengal was returning from ,a prize distri- 

bution and the latter at once stood up in his 

carriage and said, ‘‘ I have been living in this country from before you were 

born and so I have every reason to love and respect India as much as you do. 

So I too will ery Vande Mataram. No doubt this short speech satisfied the 

younger ; but it is really meaningless. Vande Mataram when uttered 
f 


a European living in India means ‘I bow to England ” and not “I bow 


to India” ; for India, our mother, can only be the foster mother and not the 
real mother of the Europeans. 


24. The same paper says:—Mrs. Dutt, the Swedish wife of an Indian. 


. Doctor at Cambridge, told a neat little story, 

Mrs. Dutt on the present gt the last Brahmo Samaj Anniversary meeting 
condition of indie, in London to illustrate the present condition 
of India. This was as follows: A hen was for a long time protecting 
its eggs with its wings; when the brood matured, the chicks made their 
appearance one by one and soon began to run about. The hen tried to 
keep these chicks also under its wings as of old, but could not doso. This 
provoked her and she said to her young ones, ‘‘ Get back into the eggs, as 
it is impossible for me to sit on you comfortably when you come out like 
this.” Even so, the Indians were content to live in subjection to the British, 
worshipping them like Gods. When the former were steeped in ignorance 
and it was then an easy task for the latter to govern the former and wring 
out as much money as possible from them. But now the Indians have woke 
up and have begun to realise their position and their duty to their country, 
and so they now tell the English in effect, ‘‘It is enough that you have so 
long protected us and ruled over us. We are now in a position to look after 
our country ourselves. So you stand aloof.” On this the British, with the 
characteristic of the hen, say to the Indians, ‘‘Can you, who have all 
along been submissive, now oppose us? Why have you given up your 
ignorance and slavish character? Be slaves as of old.” But it is as difficult 
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to stop the course of the struggle for freedom in India as it would be 
hicks to get into their eggs. What can the hen do after the chicks 
grown? Even so, what can the British do after the Indians have begun 


evince a love for their country? = 


25. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th March, observes:-——It is now kn 
_ . that there was a long debate in the House of 
_ The Whites and the Indian® {pqs with reference to the condition of the 
in the British Empire. weir . bi se held hig “ap that those who 
took part in it were mostly ap ons who had once held high positions in India. 
W sehr are glad to note that all these peogie sympathised with the Indians 
in their pitiable plight, we are sorry to find that they evinced a dee 
interest on behalf of the Colonial Whites than on behalf of our brethren. 
Thus, though they conceded that the Indians: were a civilised people and, as 
subjects of the British Empire equally with the Whites, were entitled to equal 
rivileges with them in whatever part of the a, cy Bre be, they 
eclared that, as the first séttlers in the Colonies, the Whites had better rights 
in them than the immigrant Indians. .But we do not agree in this view. If 
it is because the Whites have subdued the natives of the land and conquered 
it that they have better rights in the Colonies, should not the Indians have 
better rights than the Whites in Burma and other places because of the 
fact that it was the Indians who helped to conquer these places? But 
it is not so in practice; for even in Burma, it is the Europeans that hold 
the highest offices. Then again, if South Africa belongs to the Whites 
by reason of their having settled in it, should not India also belong to 
the Indians by reason of their having been in it from time immemonial ? 
Does our Government accede to this? On the other hand, it calls those who 
say ‘‘ India for the Indians” seditionsists and visionaries. So it is clear that 
the Government is not prepared to equalise the privileges of the Whites and 
the Indians all over the Empire and we can surely ussert that the Indians 
will not be satisfied with any reform in this direction which tends to 
perpetuate the present difference in privileges between the Whites and them- 
selves. Weare sorry we cannot count even upon Lord Elgin, the present 
Colonial Secretary, to help to harmonise the present situation; for, though 
he has been the Viceroy of India for five years and might be expected to 
sympathise with the Indians, his apathy with regard to the fate of our 
brethren in the Transvaal has clearly proved to us that there is not much 
difference between him and Lord Curzon, a Conservative. 


26. The same paper writes :—There is no limit to the number of persons 


.. who pronounce upon the causes of the present 

ae — eS OM 2 Gee India, nor is it that people he do 
so are always qualified to form an opinion 

on the subject. Almost all the Anglo-Indians are unanimous in declaring 
that the unrest is due solely to the mischief of the educated Indians. But 
we know its causes are different. The first cause is the want of sympathy 
on the part of the Anglo-Indian officials towards the Indians. The second 
cause is the fact that this country is governed by a foreign nation. The 
third cause is the fact that the shestnlateaiice is carried on without any 
regard for the approval of the public. Such being the case, the Anglo- 
Indians are not justified in throwing the blame on the educated Indians. 
Even recently, one Mr. 8. 8. Darburn repeated the same statement before 
a meeting in London. He also added that the victory of the Japanese was the 
immediate cause of this unrest in India spreading like wild-fire. Mr. 
Darburn, though an old bandicoot of the Indian Civil Service, has, not 
correctly understood the situation. For, as a matter of fact, the feeling of 
discontent in the minds of the Indians arose long before the Russo-J apanese 
war and the only effect the Japanese victory might have had was to have 
strengthened this feeling. Why should these people rack their brains to invent 


plausible causes of the unrest here? It is patent that it is due only to the 
faults in the British administration. Agr? ot ati 
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27. The Jndia, of the 7th March, observes :—Mrs. Beasant, who was till 


Kb oud ‘wbliticn now speaking only on divine matters, has now 
Meee. ; ,. agua to talk of human affairs and especially 
the or condition of India. She said, in a recent speech, that the seat of 


the British Government will soon be transferred from: England to India and 
that in anticipation of it, we must all prepare ourselves to bear that burden. 
Mr. [D’Israah, who was the Prime Minister when Queen Victoria assumed the 
title of ‘‘ Empress of India”, ot em observed that a time will come when 
the British will be crowned in India and it is funny to see Mrs. Beasant 
now repeating t statement in all seriousnese. When the time comes for 
the seat of the Government to be located in India, the words “ British 
Government ” will be a misnomer ; for it will really be the ‘ Bharata 
Government.” een Mrs. Beasant thinks that in this ‘‘ Bharata Govern- 
ment” the British leaders will settle here and exercise supreme authority. 
Excellent! Should the management be still in the hands of the British even 
after the seat of the Government becomes India? If it is very necessary 
that the British should continue to rule over us, it will be more conducive 
to our interests that they should come here in small batches as now than 
that they should settle here all in a body. Then again, if the British 
are to continue their suzerainty over us even after the seat of Government is 
removed to India, how are the Indians going to have greater responsibilities 
than they have now? The responsible duties of pulling Sie 9 bei 
clerks and others of a similar nature will continue as of old and what ors, 
efforts on our part are necessary to befit us for these occupations ? Perhaps 
the task of pulling the punkah of a King or of a Member of Parliament is a 
more responsible one than that of doing the same work to an ordinar 
Englishman and perhaps, it is to realise this increased responsibility that we 
are to prepare ourselves ! 


28. In commenting on the attempt of the Government officials to mar 
the effect of the celebrations on the 9th 

The release of Mr. Pal and instant in honour of the release of Mr. Pal, a 
the anthorsiies. correspondent of the Swadesamttran of the 7th 
March, remarks :—It is natural that every one should feel jubilant over any 
happy event in the lite of those that are near and dear to him, and we do not 
think the authorities have any power to prevent people from evincing the 
joy on such occasions. Loyalty, like devotion, is a thing of spontaneous 


growth and cannot be inculcated by external compulsion. Unnecessary fuss. 


and use of force will only estrange the feelings of people from the authorities. 
if only these wipe out the wrong impressions in their minds and work in the 
interests of the public, loyalty will surely grow of its own accord. 


29. The same paper writes -—_-Even a worm turns back to bite the man 
who treads on it. So our P aire workmen, who 
e 


Our workmen were till now patiently suffering the cruelties of 


their employers, have now begun to realise their position and turn back upon 
their employers! Who will not be glad at this? Originally the Indians 
were not accustomed to work together in large numbers. It wus only 
after the advent of the British Raj that huge works have been taken on 
hand and a large number of people employed on them. Thousands of our 
countrymen are now working in various factories and mills owned by the 
Whites. These Whites gain, by the labour of our workmen, profits which 
they cannot hope to have in any other country; but the wages paid to 
these workmen are comparatively very small. hy not a third of these 
rofits be given to those but for whom they could not have been gained ? 
D England and other western countries the wages are fixed always on a 
certain definite proportion to the profits of the trade. Why not this rule be 
followed here too? Besides, in England, if the = o not treat their 
operatives well, the latter at once strike work and they successfully wring out 
concessions from their employers, because they have large funds to fall back 
upon during the time of the strike. But our Indians , though they have 
learnt the value of a strike, are not able to continue it for a long time for 
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want of funds to-support them when they are out of work. Even this latter 
disability has been in a way removed at Tuticorin by the efforts of Mr. Ven- 
katarama Aiyar who collected a small fund and maintained the workmen 
during the strike. This must notstop here. Other people must come forward 
and help, with a free heart, our workmen in their new method of passive 
resistance. Those whodo not extend their support at such a crisis are 
enemies to their ag « and these must be boycotted like Rangaswami 
Aiyangar of Tuticorin. The worship of the Whites has not still left us. Our 
educated brethren have lost their faith in the Gods worshipped by our 
ancestors and so are now worshipping the Whites instead! What meanness ! 


An exhortation to Sree Krishna. $0. The Zndia, of the 7th March, writes :— 


When will our thirst for liberty be quenched ? 
When will our love for slavery die out ? 
When will the fetters on the hands of our mother be 
removed ? 
When will our troubles cease and become things of the past ? 
Q, Krishna, the hero of the Mahabharata and the protector 
of the Aryas! 
Is it not your grace that helps one to victory ? 
Toes it look well that we, your adorers, should suffer ? 
Are famine and disease the lot of your devotees ? 
Then for whom are all other good things on earth ? 


31. In connection with the recent disturbances at Tuticorin, the 


The euthoritiee end ow me Peper remarks :—Some think that there 
Latustelal tanebvenent is no connection between politics and the 
: industrial regeneration of the country, and 

that we can improve the condition of our labourers without meddling in 
politics. That this is a wrong view has been clearly shown by the recent 
events at Tuticorin. No sooner did the workmen at the Coral Mills strike 
work than the Government began to prohibit public meetings. Secret Police 
have been sent for from Madras and other places and these are worrying the 
people unnecessarily. They have arrested one Sankarasubba Aiyar on the 
silly pretext of having a knife in his possession, but really with intent to 
strike terror into the minds of the operatives. All these things clearly show 
how any attempt on our part to improve our condition industrially provokes 
the authorities. So, until we acquire an independence in matters of govern- 


ment, we cannot hope to achieve our object of improving the industries of 
our land. : 


: 


32. The Nadegannadi, of the 28th March, observes that the Anglo-Indian 

er Re aren Te officials are too frequently troubled by the 
6 Promwee- nightmare of sedition, und even religious and 
social problems are not allowed to be freely discussed’ in the country. 
Recently, at Ananthashayaram (Trivandrum), a Hindu youth was giving a 
series of religious lectures and the British Resident, suspecting sedition even 
there, prohibited the holding of such meetings. It is highly regrettable that 
thus the highhandedness of the officials checks the spread of the principles 
of the ancient Aryan religion even in the Native States. The Christian 
Missionary, who during his sermons, is every day attacking the Hindu religion, 
has perfect freedom of speech. It is probable that in the above case the 
Resident issued the order at the instigation of the Christian Missionaries. It 
behoves His Excellency the Governor, therefore, to inquire into the causes that 
led to it, and if the youth be found guilty of sedition, to instruct His Highness 


the Maharaja’s Government to proceed against him, or otherwise, to cause 


the order to be withdrawn. 


33. The Nadegannadi, of poy + st om observes :——_Seeing that near! 

age 2 ndian emigrants settled in Britis 
Huigration of Indian cooliee. Columbia as labourers during the year 1907, 
and that these were successfully Ay pee with the European labourers, the 
Colonial Government prohibited all Indian immigration into their territories. 
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Such legislation 1s reasonable enough. If the scanty bread of the Indian 
labourer had not been snatched from his hands by the Whitemen in this 
country he should not have had the need to leave his own native land. Why 
should not the Government of India similarly order that no European should 
come to India merely for the purpose of commercial exploitation and that 
every foreigner before setting foot on Indian soil should prove that he has 
sufficient money to maintain himself for six months or one year. Is not our 
motherland fertile enough to provide for all her sons ? 


34, The Nadegannadi, of the 21st March, observes that not even a month 


, has elapsed since peace was restored on the 
aoe sees apg _ frontier and now the Zekha Khels have renewed 
their raids into British territories. On the 6th ultimo, the Zekhas attacked 
a village near Peshawar and, plundering houses and shops, carried awa 
property valued at nearly 30,000 rupees. But it is remarkable that only the 
Hindus were the victims. The Muhammadans were quite safe and unmolested. 
The police rendered no help whatever. It is regrettable that the expedition 
against these frontier tribés was of no avail and the several lakhs spent over 
it were to no purpose whatever. 


The same | engl in another article, says that in the fresh raids of the 
Zekha Khels, they were studiedly attacking the Hindus alone; when the 
latter in their distress appealed tothe authorities for help, the Police Superin- 
tendent only added insult to injury. What can be the secret of this singular 
circumstance ? 


35. An editorial in the Kerala Patrika, of the 21st March, referring to a Kanan Patrik, 
; so ee recent case in which the European Railway ““™ 7% '9%- 
Remarks on Mr. Boyd's case. Tnspector Mr. Boyd stood charged with the 
offence of attempting to violate the modesty of an Indian lady passenger 
notes that the judgment of the District Magistrate acquitting the accuse 
contains a statement to the effect that the woman being of a dark complexion 
and over thirty years of age, is not likely to excite any amorous passions in a 
European. It will be indecent to dilate upon this any further, but if the 
District Magistrate had only known of the habits of some of the high-placed 
European officials who come and stay in these parts he would not have 
expressed thus his views. 


86. A paragraph in the Manorama, of the 20th March, says that of the = Mamonama, 
two legs on which the old man India stood, March 20th, 1908. 
one called freedom of speech has been already 

lopped off, while attempts are being made to sever the other, viz., freedom of 

the Press. It is needless to say what the fate of India will be after the 


operation. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 


Names of newspapers. 


-Number 


| Soest 
issued. 


ee | 


Dates of papers received and examined during 
"‘iisqaatedie  —'* 


. 


ENGLISH. 
Monthly. 
‘¢ Indian Review”’ .. 
‘¢ Patriot ”’ i ‘is 
Bi-monthly. 


“6 Carlylean ” 0° ee 


Weekly. 


‘¢ South Indian Mail ”’ 


ji 


“ue a 


‘6 Wednesday Review ”’ 


‘¢ Cochin Argus ”’ vs 
‘© Malabar Herald ”’ 


‘* Liberal ”’ ‘ os 


‘¢ Travancore Times ”’ 


‘¢ Nationalist ’’ = 


| «¢ News of the World ”’ 


‘“ Bharata ”’ 


Bi-weekly. 
‘¢ West Coast Spectator ”’ 


‘© Muhammadan”’ 


Tri-weekly. 


‘s Western Star’”’ ‘% 


drum Telegraph.”’ 


Daily. 


66 Hindu wh ee 


‘¢ Madras Standard’’ ., 


‘¢ Indian Patriot’’ ., 


‘¢ Daily Post ”’ 


'¢ East Coast News and Advertiser ’’ 


‘‘ United India and Native States ’’.. 


‘‘ Malabar Daily News and! Trivan- 


Rajahmundry 


Madura... 
Waltair 


Trichinopoly 


Madras ea 
British Cochin 
Do. 


M ndras ee 


Nagercoil .. 


Madras 
Do ° ee 
Rajahmundry 


Yalicut 


Madras 


‘l'rivandrum 
Calicut oo 


| Madras 


Do. 


Bangalore .. 


3,650 
(Daily, Tri- 
weekly and 
Weekly in- 
cluded.) 
3,426 
(Studente’ 
edition — 
included.) 
1,020 
Daily and 
i-weekly 
included.) 
§00 


} Jan., Feb. and March 1908. 


Fin and third weeks of Jan., Feb. and March 


6th, 13th, 20th and 27th Jan. ; 3rd, 10th, 17th 
and 24th Feb. ; and 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd and 
30th March 1908. 

19th Dec. 1907 ; 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd and 30th 
Jan.; 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th Feb. ; and 
5th, 12th, 19th and 26th March 1908. 

lst, 8th, 15th, 23nd and 29th Jan. ; 5th, 12th, 

19th and 26th Feb. ; and 4th, llth, 18th and 

25th March 1908. 

rath, 11th, 18th and 26th Jan.; Ist, Ath, 15th, 

22nd and 29th Feb. ; and 7th, 14th, 21st 

and 28th March 1908 (with the excep- 

tion of the 20th February in the case of 

the United India and Native 8tates). 

5th, 12th, 19th and 26th Jan. ; 2nd, 9th, 16th, 
and 28rd Feb. ; and lst and 8th March 1908. 

7th, 14th, 2ist and 28th Jan. ; 4th, 11th, 18th 
and 25th Feb.; and 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th 
and 3lst March 1908. 

3rd, _— 17th and 3ilet Jan. ; and 14th Feb. 
1908. 

4th Jan. 1908. 


10th, 17th, 24th and 31st Jan. ; 7th, 14th, 21st 
and 28th Feb. ; and 6th, 20th and 27th March 
1908. 


lst, 4th, 8th, 11th, 15th, 18th, 22nd, 26th and 
29th Jan.’; lst, 5th, 8th, 12th, 19th, 22nd, 
26th and 29th leb.; and 4th, 7th, 11th, 14th, 
18th, 21st, 25th and 28th March 1908. 

Qnd, 6th, 9th, 13th, 16th, 20th, 28rd, 27th and 
80th Jan. ; 8rd, 6th, 10th, 13th, 17th, 20th, 
24th and 27th Feb. ; and 2nd, Sth, 9th, 12th, 

16th, 19th, 23rd, 26th and 30th March 1908. 


4th, 7th, 9th, lith, 14th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 
| 23rd, 26th, 28th and 30th Jan. ; Ist, 4th, 
6th, 8th, 11th, 18th, 15th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 

} 25th, 27th and 29th Feb. ; and 3rd, 5th, 
7th, 10th, 12th, 14th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 24th, 

| 26th, 28th and 3let March 1908 ‘with the 
| exception of the 10th March in the case of 
t the Malabar Daily News and Trivandrum 


Telegraph). 


, Tesues of all the dates of Jan., Feb. and March 
1908, excepting Sundays and holidays. 


ite. 
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Place of publication. 


of copies tes of received and examined du 
ordinaril “te rt quarter of 1908. sa 


VERNACULAR. 
TamiL. 
Monthly. 
 Viveka Chintaman ” 
Chakevar Raa 
‘‘Chandrodayam’”’ .. 
Bi-monthly. 
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™ Satyavartamani a 
“ Coimbatore Kalanidhi " 


Weekly. 
“ Dravida Dipam”’.. 
‘¢ Vikata Dutan’”’ 
‘“‘ India ”’ vs 


‘‘ Swadesabhanu ”’ 
“ Kalki ”’ ‘ 
‘* Dakshans Dipam 5 
‘¢ Desabhimani’’ i 
‘¢ Jananukulan ’’ és 
‘* Nagai Nilalochani ”’ 

“ Tanjai Jana Nesan ” 
‘¢ Travancore Abhimani si 


‘* Yathartha Vachani ’’ 


3 | “ South Indian Friend ”’ 


‘* Nyayathimani”’ .. 


Bi-weekly. 


os Hindu Nesan a ee 


Daily. 
‘* Swadesamitran ’’ 


Trx.vev. 
Monthly. 


‘* Aryamathabodhini ”’ 
‘* Bhumanandaprakasika ’’ 
‘* Kalavati ’’ vs 


fs Kameswari | “th sie 


" Messenger . Trath " ” 
‘* Mohini ’’ 


“ Sundari ” 


“ Swadharmaprakasini i” 
“ Vidyavati” .. 


Madras ne 
Pasumalai .. 
Coimbatore 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. oe 

Do. sa 
Salem ee 
Cuddalore .. 
Tanjore 
Negapatam 
Tiruvélar .. 
Nagercoil .. 
Kumbakénam 


Dindigu] 
K arikal 


Madras oe 


| Rept. 1907. 
| Deo. 1907 ; and Jan. and Feb. 1908. 


Jan., Feb. and Maroh 1908. 


30th Deo. 1907; 15th and 80th Jan. ; and 16th 
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Not known. | lst Deage | a ; let and 15th Feb. ; and lat 
200 lat and 15th Jan. ; let and 15th Feb. ; and let 
Maroh 1908. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


29th Deo. 1907; 8th, 22nd and 29th Jan. ; 8th, 
22nd and 29th Fob. ; and 8th Maroh ‘1908, 

4th, llth and 26th Jan. ; Ist, Sth, 16th, 22nd 
and 29th Feb.; and 7th Maroh 1908. 

600 = | 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th Jan. ; Ist, 8th, 16th, 

| oa und 29th Feb. ; sand 7th and 14th March 
| . 
225 | 29th Deo. 1907 ; 6th, 12th and 26th Jan. ; &nd, 
9th and 1léth Feb. ; and let Marob 1908. 

. | 29th Dec. 1907 ; and Sth and 12th Jan. 1908. 

1,000 2let and 28th Deo. 1907 ; and 4th Jan. 1908. 
400 25th Dec. 1907; let, 8th, 22nd and 29th Jan. ; 

Ath, 12th, 19th and 26th Feb. ; and 4th and 

llth March 1908. 

Not known. | let, 4th, llth 18th and 26th Jan.; and Iet 
16th, 19th and 26th Feb. 1908. 

6th, 1sth and 27th Jan. ; 3rd, 17th and 24th 
Feb.; and 2nd Maroh 1908. 

28th Deo. 1907; 4th, llth and 25th Jan. ; and 
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60 16th Jan. ; and 12th March !908. 
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6th, 9th, 12th and 16th March 1908. 
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Jun. und Feb. and the first 17 days of March 
1908, excepting Sundays and ——— 


. 1907 and Jan. 1908. 
. 1908. 
*. 1908. 
May aud June 1907. 
Oct. 1907. 
Jan. 1908. 
Feb., sa Mage May, June, July, Aug. 
and Eept. 1 
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and Oct. 1907. 
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Dec. 1907. 
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Names of newspapers. 


Te.vou —cont. 
Bi-monthly. 
“ Andhradesaranjani ’’ 


‘¢Industry’”” .. os 

$6 Vysya ° ee ee 
Weekly. 

“ Andhra ”’ o oe 


‘ Andhrakesari ”’ oe 
“Bhavani”  .. 
‘ Kistnapatrika ’’ 


“ Navayuga oe 
* Ravi , ee 


‘‘ Swaraj ”’ 


“Vuioce of Truth’’  .. 
Bi-weekly. 


‘¢ Andhraprakasika ”’ 


‘© Susilelkha’”’ .. 


Daily. 
‘¢ Desabhimani ”’ sé 
CANARESE. 
Weekly. 
‘Mysore Star”? v 


“ Nadegannadi ”’ ; : ne 
‘6 Satyadeepika ”” 

‘¢Survodaya Prakasike ”’ 

“ Vrittanta Patrika ”’ 


Bi-weekly. 


‘“Vrittanta Chintamoni ’’ ; 


PERIODICALS. 
Monthiy. 


‘¢ Srikrishna Sukthi ” 
‘¢ Vikataprathapa”’ .. 


Bi-monthiy. 
‘¢ Swadeshabhimani ”’ 


. 99 
‘¢ Veorakesari ’’ f 


Madras 


Ellore 
Gantdir 


Tenali 
Rajabmandry 


Nellore .. 


Masulipateam 


Cocanada 


| Beswada 


Cocanada 


Madras 


Guntitir 


Mysore 
Bangalore .. 


Mangalore .. 


Udipi © 
Bangalore .. 


Mangalore .. 
Madras... 


ne ag 25th Feb. ; and 10th and 26th March 


1908. 

15th Deo. 1907 ; and 15th March 1908. 

Ist and 15th Jan. ; Ist and 16th Feb.; and et. 
March 1906. . 


* 


7th, 14th and 28th Feb. ; 6th, 18th end Seth 
March 1908. 


27th Dec. 1907 ; 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th and Siet. 
Jan.; 7th, 4th, 21st and 28th Feb. : and 
6th, 18th and 20th March 1908, 

27th Dec. 1907 ; 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th and 31st 
Jan.; 7th, 14th, 2let and 28th Feb.; and 
6th, 18th and 20th March 1908, 

22nd and 29th Dec. 1907; 6th, 19th, 19th and 
26th Jan. ; 2nd, 9th, 16th and 28rd Feb. : and 
1st, Sth, 15th and 92nd March 1908. 

5th, 12th, 19th and 26th March 1908. 

Qnd, 9th, 1éth, 28rd and 80th Jan.; 6th, 13th, 
20th and 27th Feb. ; and 6th, 12th and 19th 

9th Deo 1907 éth, 13th 

; ; th, 13th, 20th and 27th Jan. - 

3rd, 10th and 17tb Feb. ; and 12th, 19th and. 
26th March 1908. 

$list Dec. 1907 ; 7th Jan. ; and 2¢th March 1908. 


let; 4th, Sth, 11th, 16th, 18th, 22nd, 26th and 
29th Jan. ; let, 6th, Sth, 12th, 15th, 19th, 
22nd, 26th and 29th Feb.; and 4th, 7th, 
llth, 14th, 18th, 21st and 26th Maroh 1908. 


27th and $let Dec. :907 ; 3rd, 7th, 10th, 17th, 
Zist, 24th, 28th and 3let Jan.; 4th, 7th 
lith, 14th, 18th, 21st, 26th and 28th Feb. : 


and 3rd, 6th, 10th, 13th, 17th, 20th, 24 . 
27th March 1908. LE es a 


A)l days from January 3rd to March 26th, both 
days inclusive, except Sundays. 


6th, 13th, 20th and 27th Jan, ; 3rd, 17th and 
24th Feb.; und 9th, 16th, 28rd anc 30th 
March 1908. 

4th, 11th, 18th and 25th Jan. ; 1st, 8th, 16th 
22nd and 29th Feb. ; and 7th, 14th, 21st and 
28th March 1908. 

10th, 17th, 24th and 3lst Jan. ; 7th, 21st and 
28th Feb.; and 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th. 
March 1908. 

6th, 18th and 27th Jan.; 3rd, 17th and 24th 
“pom and 9th, 16th, 28rd and 30th March 
908. 

Oth, 16th, 23rd end 30th Jan. ; 6th, 20th and 


ihe Feb. ; and 12th, 19th and 26th March 
1908. 


let, 4th, 8th, ith, 15th, 18th, 22nd, 25th and 
2¥th Jan.; lst, Sth, 8th, 15th, 19th, 22nd, 
26th and 29th Feb.; and 7th, 11th, 14th, . 
18th, 21st, 26th and 28th March 1908. 


Dec. 1907 and Jan. 1908. 
Jan., Feb. and March 1908. 


16th Jan. ; Ist and 16th Feb. ; and lst and 16th- 
March 1908 


15th and Slet Jan.; 15th and 29th Feb. ; and 
15th and 3let March 1908. , 


_ 


* Inoreace is said to be natural growth. 
+ Decrease is not ex 


+ Formerly known as Kannada Nudigannadi ; tho deerease is dao to the 


arrears. 


, 


proprietor etriking off the names of subscribers who fell im 


nent commend @ 
firet quarter of 1908. — 


‘Kerala Tharake " 


“ Nasrani Dipika ” 


‘¢ Bharata Bandhu”’ 


‘¢ Keralasobhini ”’ 
‘¢ Mithevadi’’ .. 


Bi-weekly. 
94 | ‘* Malayala Manorama ” 


‘* Swadeshabbimani ” 


Feb. and March 1908, 


th, 18th and 93rd Jan.; Qnd, 1gth and 28nd 
Heb. and 3rd, sth and and March 1908. 

Lith and Qiet Jan.; let, 11th and Qe 
he bh; and Ist, 11th and 9)et 1908 


16th, 22nd and 29th Jan. ; Sth, 12th, 19th and 
26th Feb.; and 4th, 11th and 18th March 


1908. 

4th, llth, 18th and 26th Jan.; Ist, &th, 16th 
99nd and 2:th Feb. ; and 7th, 14th and 2st 
March 1908. 

let, 8th, 15th, 82nd and 29th Jan. ; Sth, 19th 
19th and 26th Feb. ; and 4th, 11th, 18th and 
26th March 1908. 

$rd, 10th, 17th, 24th and Slet Jan, ; 7th, 14th 

Bet and 28th Feb. ; and 6th, 13th, 20th a 
27th March 1908, 

4th, Lith, 18th and 26th Jan. ; lst, 8th, 16 
Qund and 89th Feb. ; and 7th, 14th, 21st an 
28th Maroh 1908, 

Srd, 10th, 17th, 24th and 3let Jan.; 7tb, 14th 
Aist and 28th Feb. ; and 6th, 13th, 20th and 
27th March 1908 

8ist Deo. 1907 ; 7th, 14th, 2let and 28th Jan. ; 
4th, 11th, isth and 26th Feb. ; : and 8rd, oth. 
17th, 94th and 3let March 1908. 

28th Deo. 1907 ; 11th, 18th and 25th Jan. ; 7th 
16th, 22nd and 20th Feb. ; and 7th, 2let an 
28th ‘March 1908. 

4th, 11th, 18th and 26th March 1908. 


5th, 12th, 19th and 26th Jan. ; 2nd, 9th, 16th 
and Q3rd Feb. ; and lst, 8th, 16th, 92nd and 
20th March 1908. 


4th, 7th, 11th, 16th, 18th, 22nd, 26th and 20th 
Jan. ; let, 6th, 8th, 12th, 16th, 19th, 29nd 
and 26th Feb.; and 4th, 7th, 11th, 14th, 
18th, Piet, 26th and 28th Marob 1908. 

Int, 4th, Sth, 11th, 16th, 18th, 22nd, 26th and 
29th Jan. ; lut, Sth, 8th, 12th, 15th, 19th, 
99nd, 26th and 29th Feb.; and 4th, 7th, 
Lith, 14th, 18th, 21st, 26th and 28th March 
1908. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(b) Courts. 


Tas Hixov, 1, The Hindu, of the 2nd April, writes in its leader :— The announce- 
beh ton 1000. é , ment of the reform in Indian administration 
sihti ‘The separation of Executive of g separation of Judicial and Executive 
and Judicial functions. functions, made through the mouth of Sir 
Harvey Adamson at the last meeting of the Su reme Council, has been done 
with as much ill-grace as possible. I{t cannot be said of Sir Harvey Adamson 
that he adorns whatever he touches in the matter of Indian administrative 
policy. His speech on this most important subject has been ‘subjected to a 
searching and severe criticism by the Calcutta Statesman, whose just and 
appropriate remarks will be found in another column. Sir Harvey Adamson 
has been found to blunder almost at the threshold of his unfoldi is scheme. 
He pointed out in his speech that the Government of India has, in deference 
to the conflict of opinion on the aubject, decided to advance cautiously and 
tentatively towards the separation of Judicial and Executive functions in 
those parts of India where the local conditions render that change possible 
and necessary. He went on to say : ‘I have had the pleasure of discussi 
the question with Indian gentlemen, among others with my Colleagues the 
Hon’ble the Maharaja of Dharbhanga and the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale. Their 
advice cuincides with my own view that the advance should be tentative 
and that a commencement should be made in Bengal, including Eastern 
Bengal.’ The accuracy of this statement has been} promptly challenged by 
the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale, who in a letter to the Calcutta papers, says: ‘I, of 
course, want as complete a separation of these functions as possible, and that 
over the whole country and at once. But the Government having made u 
its mind to proceed tentatively and first try the experiment over a limited 
area only, I urged that that area should be Bengal, including East Bengal. 
It. was as regards Bengal being preferred to the other Provinces for the 
experiment since there was to be an experiment over a limited area that m 
advice coincided with Sir Harvey’s opinion.’ There is no doubt that the 
attempt of Sir Harvey Adamson to associate Mr. Gokhale with himself in the 
desirability of the scheme'being launched as a tentative measure, deserved to 
be exposed, for it is difficult to understand why Sir Harvey should have put 
this complexion upon Mr. Gokhale’s opinion ‘excepting to rely upon it as a 
possible support in case it should be deemed advisable to declare in the last 
resort that the experiment has proved nugatory. 


* * * * * 


“We can conceive of no place in which the scheme of a separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions would be productive of more beneficial effect 
than in Tinnevelly and Tuticorin at present, where, as the accounts published 
from day to day show, Magisterial wrong-headedness and irreuponl ile power 
seems to be in full swing. It is now an established fact that certain indivi- 
duals who were obnoxious to the executive officials in Tinnevelly and 
Tuticorin were desired to quit the district for giving the officials the benefit 
of a peaceful administration of the district. Whe n the said individuals failed 
to jaccommodate themselves to the wish of the authorities, the latter put in 
force their magisterial authority, law or no law, to clap the recalcitrants in 
jail. When one set of charges were found by the decision of the High Court 
unavailing to detain them in prison, other charges have been levelled at them 
to keep them still in custody. We shall be in a position later on to lay bare 
the series of police and magisterial subterfuges which are being resorted to 
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| illegality and injustice with the cloak of law 
vince whieh stands in. urgent need of & complete separation of the 
e and Judicial functions, if the purity of administration of justice is 
ed in the country.” | | 


(k) General. 


‘2. The following appears in the editorial notes column of the Wednesday 
Cntdene Pillai’s doings Keview, of the 11th March :—* We are afraid 
+ Tutico — _ too much significance is being attached to the 
. : hein doings of Megsrs. Chidambaram Pillai and 
Company at Tuticorin. It may be that thatsome hundreds of ignorant folk 
attend their lectures and it is reported that they express their readiness to 
follow these heroes to the ends of the earth ifneed be. There is nothing very 
alarming in all this and if Mr. Pillai and his disciples come to an ugreement 
as to their future relationshi »-1t is none of other people’s business to interfere. 
It ap that the District Magistrate was not quite in favour of their taking 
a leading part in the rejoicings over Mr. Pal’s release. The political atmos- 
here of India or of Tuticorin for that matter will not be greatly agitated if 
Lermbeal ditties are sung in honour of Mr. Pal. We have a notion that the 
best corrective to any mischief that is likely to result frum the orations of 
Mr. Pillai and his like is to ignore them altogether. If the officials would 
only see to it that there is no breach of peace or breaking of windows, they 
need not trouble themselves about what Mr. Pillai says or does.” 


3. The Patriot, of the 51st geo — -— The gr of the troubles 
in Tinnevelly is traceable to the spirit of 
Troubles in the South. Swadeshi which began to assert itself in Tuti- 
corin. The Swadesht Steam Navigation Company has, within the few short 
years of its existence, slmost taken the wind out of the sails of the old 
established British Indian Steam Navigation eT The. strenuous 
whole-hearted devotion of ardént patriots like Mr. V. O. Chidambaram Pillai 
and his comrades-at-arms to the Gospel of Swadeshism has breathed life into 
the dry bones in the valley and the British Indian Navigation Company is 
practically on its last legs. The European merchants find themselves in sore 
straits and the District Magistrate, Mr. Wynch, suddenly appears on the 
scene as a sort of deus ex machina to save the situation. The proceedings at 
the inguiries under security sections of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
conducted against Messrs. Chidambaram Pillai and the vakils of Tuticorin 
by the District Magistrate and the Joint Magistrate, show beyond all shadow 
of doubt that the latter have given themselves away tu the over-powering 
impulse of passion and prejudice. Mr. Wynch has by his executive absolutism 
set the prairie on fire and destroyed the last shred of public confidence in 
British fairness and justice. The infuriated mob has committed most deplor- 
able excesses and*Mr. Wynch has, on his part, played the devil with four 
innocent lives. Every observant citizen, who knows a move or two, will have 
‘the least hesitation to hold Mr. Wynch responsible for the breach of the peace 
at Tinnevelly, though by a clever manipulation of facts the real issue is 
‘sought to be obscured and the tables turned. Under the sanction of the 
Government of India, proceedings have been instituted under section 124A 
of the Indian Penal Code against Mr. Pillai and the religious mendicant who 
are an unmitigated abomination to the authorities and, putting two and two 
together, one may naturally conclude that the irrepressible and invincible 


advocates of Swadéeshism have a severe tribulation in store. A punitive Police 


force has already been quartered in the towns of ‘finnevelly and Tuticorin. 
“Tt has become an axiom that when the private interests of a European 
merchant and vf an Indian merchant meet in antagonistic combat, the latter 
invariably goes to the wall, because the Anglo-Indian official casts the weight 
of his influence into the scale of the former and, as a. matter of fact, the 
growing feeling of the masses aswell as of the educated classes is that the 
present proceedings against'the choicest spirits of Tuticorin are but a crusade 


Tas Parazor, . 
Vellore, 
March 81st, 1908. 
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ainst Swadeshism. The situation is, indeed, alarming and it ¢ 
Pa a supreme effort to save it. Great reforms are won aly Dy sell-eact 
Those who first enterprise them are called seditioniste and sent to 
felons and criminals ; but their speech and thought live on. No imprisonment. 
can crush a truth; it may hinder it for the moment, it may delay it for an 
hour, but it gets an electric elasticity inside the prison walls, and it 
and moves and sways the whole world when it comes out. - The Swadeshi 
movement cannot be throttled by the machinations of any interested clique. 
‘It will go on hammering upon the anvil of men’s brains until it welds into 
one common whole the diverse castes, creeds and races which inhabit this. 
cuntiy 3. ok 
Tas Wepwnepat ‘th The Wednesday Review, of the Ist April, writes as follows :—. 
Dislondy _ , , . . The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale drew 
April at, 1908. The Budget Debate —. The marked attention to one aspect of the present. 
coaug of the mine. economic condition of the people to which it is- 
very much to be wished that the Finance Member paid appreciatory attention. 
If the actual area under famine has been less than during the last two great. 
famines, the intensity of general suffering has been very great and if the- 
high prices that rule the staple products continue, we shall ere long witness. 
a calamity over the whole of India such as never has been witnessed before. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Baker consoled himself with the reflection that high prices. 
afflict not only this country, but Europe and Japan as well, but the rise in 
India is exceptional and has gone far beyond famine prices in certain. 
important staple products. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale traced the cause: 
to the closing of the mints. We, for our own part, have -been inclined 
to attribute it to the same cause. Under the operation of the ordina 
economic laws the closing of the mints in 1898 and the melting down of 
the coined rupees that followed it, must have the result of raising the value 
of the rupee. ‘The rupee must have greater purchasing power than with 
open mints. For some time the Government continued in this ok gi acd 
of not coining rupees at all. But the pressure of trade began to tell they 


began to coin on-their own dg, Bi gt When once they tasted the sweets. 


of the profits of coinage, they began to extend their operations till they have 
been able to coin so many as twenty crores per year of late. That was. 
certainly too much; it was not necessary. to meet the demands of trade, 
judging from past history. With open mints uw large quantity of ru 
went into the melting pot of the goldsmith which has ceased to go there since - 
the closing of the mints. Nor could the rupee circulate outside the limits of 
India. ‘The result has been the artificial increase of the currency and the 
inevitable depreciation of its value. The Finance Member declined to- 
commit himself to this view, but declared that there was no redundancy of 
the rupee. Would the honourable gentleman care to remember that one of 
the causes for the closing of the mints was the redundancy of the rupee? If 
it was redundant in 1898, when the circulation was estimated at 130 crores. 
by Mr. Harrison, the expert, could it have contracted when the stock has. 
been augmented by 100 crores of new rupees in the last ten years, though 
the annual wastage is but 4 crores? Mr. Baker said that the quantitative. 
theory of money was a controversial one, though so far as we remember Sir 
Robert Giffen 1s the only living sceptic. Whether that theory holds good in. 
India now, or whether other circumstances operate which prevent its holding. 
good, is a difficult question and we shall wait for the promised commission to - 
enquire into it.” 


Ta ce Ercan 5. The Indian Patriot, of the lst April, has the following leader :—. 
April 1st, 1908, ec .6hU™.©™CU™©6CUSir) «6Wilhiam Wedderburn lays. 
_ meey and the reforms. stress on the fact that Mr. Morley is not a 
mitted in any way to the proposals made from Simla, but that he has reserved 
to himself the right of determining the whole scheme in accordance with the: 
broad principles he himself laid down at the commencement. Though the- 
idea of reform originated from himself, the proposals are those of the Govern- 
ment of India; and it is for him to decide ow far these proposals, when, 
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ions. ‘Fhe scheme, as pr ad, has been discredited; but Sir Willi 

pura tells us that it is a mistake to assume that Mr. Morley is any 
ponsible for the form the pro 


further a 
of Government.’ Mr. Mor! 
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Government of India with a view to invite criticisms from various quarters 
evidences a desire to make the reform generally acceptable to Indian opinion. 
How far this will be realised when the scheme is modified and matured 
remains to be seen; but in the meantime we believe we are justified in 
hoping that every attempt will be made to make the reforms conform to the 
expressed intentions of His Majesty’s Government. 


* * % % * 


“Tt is to be hoped that the final proposals of the Government of India 
will be published both in England and India, and that will be the right 
moment to concentrate criticism on the scheme and to present alternative 
proposals where needed. Efforts will be needed in both countries, in India 
to focus opinion as soon as the scheme is published, and in England to make 
that opinion effective. Hitherto the opinions expressed have been mainly of 
individuals. Hereafter they will be collective, gathered it may be from 
different sources, but formulated as the opinion of the whole country. The 
Congress will not assemble ayain, before the scheme is presented to Parlia- 
ment ; and an organised ‘expression uf opinion has to a devised by other 
means. As we showed on a recent occasion, on several aspects of the reform, 
individual opinions have been different and divergent; they must all be 
focussed on a common basis both in principles and details. So far us 
Legislative Councils are concerned, a nilistandlal increase in the number of 
members, as promised by Mr. Morley, so as to secure due representation of 
all the most important interests and areas, is the essence of the reform. 
Without it we shall be very much where we were before. This increase 
should not be dependant on the number of officials available to form the 
official majority, But on the actual requirements of the country. That the 
progress of popular representation should be limited by the number of 
officials is preposterous; and rather than concede the principal of official 
majority as a standing factor, we must devise some alternative means whereby 
the will of the executive Government may be made to prevail as against 
a non-official majority. These are the most important points as regards 
Legislative Councils; and they must be impressed on the authorities in 
England and on Parliament when there is yet time for it. We must make. it 
plain that we do not want a reform which will make no appreciable change 
in the existing conditions, which will not give us more substantial represenita- 
tion nor make our voice more real, but which will throw obstacles in. the 
way of the realisation of our national ideal and introduce divisions calculated 
to impair the force of Indian opinion. It is to avert these possibilities that 
we must exert ourselves, and ae exerting ourselves we believe we may 
place our faith in the generous intentions of Mr. Morley and in his desire to 
give us real, instead of a mock, reform.” 


6. The following appears in the editorial notes column of the Wednesday 
a Review, of the 1st April :— | 


Administrative reforms scheme. G6 I } Minto must hav e 
observed by this time what the trend of public opinion is with regard to the 
scheme proposed. “The Indian Press and the leaders of the people are 


ae 
April 1st 1908. 


them and if the Government are prepared to take action mly in deferen 
the opinion so exp hey will have to : y 


Ny 


underlying the present scheme. In spite of ite sem bla 100 of lar naract 
every Shows i the scheme, if giventdllest: to, will result in a decided set bacl 


though the framers may trumpet its merits as calculated to satisfy the 
sti: of the educated : Bea _ close examination will convince them—and 
for that matter anybody who approaches the subject with an open mind—that 
the reforms are so framed that the educated Indians will be nowhere, and 
hereditary incapables will have to run the show. Territorial magnates, and 
grandiloquent expressions of the kind may delude the casual observer in 
thinking that the administration of the country would be practically left in 
the hands of the people themselves and if the educated Indians raise their 
voice against it, it 18 boone of a feeling of personal disappointment. The 
pirat fs pe the scheme lies in its semblance of popular character and unless 
every proposal is subjected to close examination, there is the danger of its 
ssing muster. His Excellency concluded with the hope that ‘ when this 
Sanat next assembles measures will have been accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government and will be ready for legislation here and which will go far to 
meet the aspirations of those who have the welfare of the Indian people at 
heart.’ We also cherish a similar hope, but we should add that there is little 
chance of that hope being realised if the scheme-now before the public is not 
thoroughly altered and legislation undertaken on the lines suggested by the 
press and tbe public who have equally at heart the welfare of the country.” 


ae eee See, 7. The Jndian Patriot, of the 2nd April, writes :—“ It is becoming more 
Apri] 2nd, 1908. Wir ween of Mundeabi and more manifest as the Swadeshi movement 
. gathers strength that it has an alarmingly great 
opposition to meet. Professions of sympathy are not —s here and there, 
but from their very nature they appear more or less to be helpless utterances 
made more in a spirit of vexation and annoyance and frequently resorted to 
to hide something deeper inside. From the very nature of the movement 
itself it was evident, at the outset, that some opposition would have to be met 
with at the hands of English merchants, but it is certain that nobody thought 
that it would go any way beyond a friendly rivalry between commercial men; 

at any rate it was never expected that Government officials would back u 
| oe peenens of the English merchants affected. People knew that the 
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ish official and the English merchant belonged to the same class and 
would have more or less sympathy between them, but they had such con- 
fidence in their sense of justice that when they enthusiasticafly entered on the 
movement they never in the least expected so much opposition and oppres- 
sion. ‘Their confidence has been completely shattered. Small men have 
openly proclaimed that they could not tolerate the Swadeshi movement, and 
to the villager the small man is the representative of the Government, and he 
naturally runs to the conclusion that the Government itself as a whole is 
against Swadeshi. The Government have yet to show that they disapprove 
ofthe ways of the officials responsible, so far as this anti-Swadeshi spirit is 
concerned. ‘l'hey have never gone beyond halting expressions of sympathy, 
and by a curious fatality they have gone on directly giving the lie to their 
professions the next moment. And things have at last reached such a stage 
that the Calcutta Corporation went so far as to propose levying fees for permis- 
sion to establish factories, the object being, as our correspondent wired 
yesterday, to discourage infant industries. As might be expected the Indian 
Commissioners strongly opposed the measure and the proposal was dropped . 
as it was, in the very face of it, an anti-Swadeshi movement. Yet it distinctly 
proves the trend of feeling. From individual members of the merchant com- 
munity it has entered the community itself, from the community it has gone 
up to Government circles ; and from Government circles it has filtered down 
to the city fathers themselves. : 

_, “While in Calcutta the opposition has advanced so far, Madras, which 
joined the race only recently has a greater cause of complaint. Whatever: 
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th 7 disturbance: in the South, it has generally 

: . origin-of the mischief lay in the competition 

team navigation companies. _ People have caught the alarm, 

very significant fact that shareholders and directors of the rising 
have begun to entertain grave fears both as regards the money they 
ted. in the concern in the shape of shares and ‘also for the concern 


whole, Salem was the first to take the alarm, and Erode has since 
followed in the wake. People have come to believe, evidently, that since the 
Swadeshi Steamer Company has been found to be in the way, short work 
would be made of it, and the wording of the telegrams distinctly shows the 
helpless position they are in. ‘Entreat the Government on our behalf,’ 
says the e telegram we published yesterday, ‘and heal the company’s 
troubles.’ Has it come, then, to this that a whole people have gravel un 
to doubt the sense of justice obtaining in the administration of India, that 
they fly with faint entreaties to save a company that has done nothing except 
that it is enterprising and has attempted to cumpete with a rival company ? 
And turning to the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company itself, one could not 
help sighing over the immense damage that has been done to its progress by 
the recent troubles. -The company has been known to have fallen in the 
graces of the Government; even shareholders and directors are anxious for 
their investments; the most energetic director lies in the jail, and those who 
are responsible for ite management are having anxious days. It will take a 
long time before public confidence could be restored, for, if the Tuticorin and 
Tinnevelly troubles have taught us anything, it is that Swadeshi concerns 
of any far-reaching character can be instantly brought to a stand-still by 
executive high-handedness. It is a terrible record against those who-are 
responsible for this, and it is very difficult for us to know how they could 
reconcile their ways either with the nature of their professions or with the 
dignity of their position.” : 
8. A correspondent writes . a to the ge, og 2nd April :— 
| ..  ‘*Itdoes not appear that the deputation that 
tin Compe alaadite: vig" waited on the Gocines yesterday, referred to 
: the attitude of the Tinnevelly officials towards 
the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company at Tuticorin. . We have not con- 
cealed from Government the general belief of the people that the fons et origo 
of the whole troubles in the district is the jealousy of European merchants 
against the successful competition of the bo Indian merchants and the 
active and direct support that they have received from the officials. The 
Swadeshi Company is one of the largest and the most important ventures 
that has sprung from the new spirit of self-help in the industrial regeneration 
of the country. In itself the company is a large and paying concern; but 
the fact that it was projected in competition with a well-established and 
resourceful European company, made it specially populur and obtained for 
it the support of a large number of moneyed men throughout the ‘Tamil 
districts of the Presidency. Merchants, vakils, landholders, and a large 
number of the lower middle classes have taken shares in it. It is looked 
upon as a national concern, of which the success will demonstrate the vitality 
and resource of the new Swadeshi movement. Its failure will, at the same 
time, stamp on the movement the seal of weakness and incapacity and will 
prove a great hindrance to the success of every indigenous enterprise. If 
the 'l'uticorin Company succeeds, it would not only encourage and guarantee 
the success of other endeavours and liberate the Swadeshi movement from the 
impediments of pessimistic diffidence still characterising a number of our 
leading men, but would afford special stimulus to similar endeavours in other 
parts of India to wrest from foreign hands the carrying trade along the coast. 
of India. Between .Rangoon and the ports on the Kast Coast and between 
Bombay and other ports on the West Coast such as Karachi, Calicut, Canna- 
nore and Quilon, the large carrying trade, mostly in foreign hands, would be 
transferred to the hands of Indian-merchants. The benefits that success in 
-such endeavours will bring are incalculable ; not to speak: of the pecuniary. 
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immeasurable value. e 
against the Tuticorin Swadeshi Com 
y blow to the 


including 
the failure of that company 
standing reminder of the difficulties of native efforts to — on industrial 
enterprises on a large scale. Such a result would be little less than a 
calamity from the people’s ong: of view, but from the point of view of Gov- 
ernment, it is no less to be averted. For, what would be the political 
consequence of the failure of the company by the side of the general belief 
that it was the illegal and high-handed to pr gen of the officials, with the 
countenance of the Government and 68 on by the jealousy of Jur 
merchants, that killed this important and promising enterprise? It is on the 
Swadeshi movement that the new spirit stirring the people everywhere in the 
country, has built its hope of emancipation from foreign domination and 
from its blasting effects. God knows the difficulties that the leaders of the 
movement have to contend against from the numerous natural, social and 
olitical causes. But the despondency and exasperation of the people would 
e aggravated manifold should it be generally believed, as it is at present 
believed, that whenever any particular effort is likely to inflict injury on 
European interests in a quite fair and legitimate competition, all the strength, 
lawful and unlawful, of the officials would be used to support the side of 
foreigners. Mr. Wynch and Mr. Ashe seem to have made a determination 
to crush the Swadesh’ Company as a revenge against the troubles in the 
Coral Mills, which Mr. Ashe was erroneously made to believe by the local 
European merchants were due to the activity of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai, 
helped by the Brahmin vakils in secret. Mr. Ashe fell in too readily with 
the plan that the Managers of the Coral Mills and the British India Steam 
Navigation Company had ready for him, and was able to convert Mr. Wynch, 
who was threatened to be held up to Government, should he prove too weak 
to put down native impudence and to back his own countrymen in a critical 
mon.ent. We are del that the Superintendent of Police, one of the official 
trio that danced to the tune of the European merchants, has left the place. 
If Mr. Ashe were to be similarly removed, the excitement in that district 
might allay tosome extent. We laos Sir Arthur Lawley will have the wisdom 
and fairness to open his ears to both sides of the matter. Serious would be 
the result if he should listen to the story of the three European officials. 
whom we hold to be responsible for the troubles and arrive at a decision 
which would not only inflict unmerited injury on the people of the two 
towns, but would exasperate the whole people of Southern India, and, we 
may add without exaggeration, of the whole country.” 


sue eneae 9. The Madras Standard, of the 2nd April, writes:—" The following 
message has been sent to the Hon’ble Mr. 
Guruswamy Aiyar from Salem by the directors. 
and shareholders including mittadars and-merchants of Salem :—— ‘ The Salem 
directors and shareholders of the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company, 
Tuticorin, are alarmed on hearing that officials and European merchants at 
Tuticorin are not well disposed towards the company. Salem has taken shares 
amounting to a lakh of rupees. Their interest is large and sympathy greater. 
Kindly represent to Government the European hostility wads tho wadeshs 
enterprise and the official doings at present clearly and forcibly. Save our 
dear honest Swadeshi enterprise from unmerited suspicion and disfavour brought. 
on by trade jealousy. Make all efforts to disillusion the Government and save 
the company from the present crisis.’ Another méssage has been sent by the 
directors and shareholders at Erode. It says: ‘The Erode directors and 
shareholders of the Tuticorin Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company, who have- 
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Madras, : se aye 
April 2nd, 1908,  Swadeshi enterprise in Tuticorin. 
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ares worth about Rs. 25,000, are deeply grieved tv hear the 
9 of officials in the affairs of the company. Entreat Government 
behalf. to. have the company’s troubles removed.’ These telegrams 
iciently explicit. It is natural that those who have invested their hard- 
sh should . be alarmed at the manner in which the Swadesh Steam 
; mpany at Tuticorin is being dealt with. The riots and the 
sees apart, a momentous issue is raised, which should find a speedy 
and definite set t. India isa poor country, and there is very little of 
capital to be invested in concerns like the Tuticorin Swadeshi Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. But if the pong tactics is to continue unchecked, the 
economic problem of which Lord Minto spoke the other day will become 
infinitely more acute. Anglo-Indian critics anxious to uphold the action of 
officials in Tinnevelly have been saying with more partisan zeal than know- 
ledge or propriety that the report that attempts have been made to injure the 
Swadeshs Steam Navigation oe is a malicious invention. But weare not 
engaged in @ mere war of words. If some one connected with the Swadeshs 
Steam Navigation Company, or any other person intimatel acquainted with 
the entire history of this concern and with the innumerable difficulties and 
obstacles sought to be planted on its path would only narrate them without 
any comment whatever and publish it to the world, the Government will be 
able to trace out the real causes of the present trouble. Human nature is the 
same all the world over, and when honest attempts at improving one’s own 
condition are sought to be put down, is it any wonder that there should be 
excitement and public dissatisfaction throughout the country? We are told 
that the law must be set in motion, although when that law 1s so administered 
as to discountenance executive high-handedness and irregularities. Anglo- 
Indian critics abuse the lawyers and talk as if the law were really an ‘ hass.’ 
It is not quite an intellectual confusion of thought but: the apparent conflict of 
interests which is the parent of this manifest inconsistency. If the law is 
not on your side, then you abuse the lawyers and talk as if you were 
standing on the highest pedestal of prehistoric statesmanship condemning 
the ‘lawless science of the law.’ But where it serves your purpose, 
talk loudly of setting the law in motion with all the stimulated fervour of 
righteous indignation. But critics who resort to this method of public contro- 
versy cannot obtain a hearing from mea who have not been lost to all sense 
of justice and proportion. If these self-sufficient controversialists would look 
around and look beneath the surface of things they would see that the people 
of India of all shades of opinion and thought have not failed to grasp the true 
significance of the situation in Tinnevelly. 


‘¢ We have yet no evidence of the attitude in the matter of the Madras 
Government. Disorder and lawlessness must be put down. But at the same 
time the causes of it must be enquired into with a view to their speedy 
removal. We hope that there is enough statesmanship in Madras not to 
regard the new spirit of self-help as criminal. If it is not criminal to start a 
Swadeshi concern and keep it going, in spite of European competition, then 
the question arises as to the circumstances under which the situation developed 
its present aspects. Nobody need be told, least of all the members of the 
Madras Government, that it is economic causes which are at the root of much 
of the international and inter-communal strife. Tuticorin is not more 
advanced or is not a greater sinner than any other town or locality in the 
Presidency. The vakils in Tuticorin are as their brethren elsewhere. If 
the Sub-Court is removed in accordance with the wishes of the enemies of 
those vakils who have been on the side of the Swadeshi Steam Navigation 
Company and they are sent away, the causes which brought it about will 
remain and embitter public feeling, while the Swadeshi spirit, which is not a 
passing phenomenon, will develop fast in spite of it. It is the spirit of self- 
preservation, and it has vitality and strength enough to survive these tempo- 
rary reverses. If anybody anywhere fancies that a dose or two of repression 


will drive out the hi spirit, it is a’ mere delusion. Tried in the school 


of adversity, accustomed to contend with difficulties and trained in the school 
of experience the people will develop those great qualities of head and heart, 
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which are essential to success in the sphere of modern competition. But what. 
we are anxious to know is what attitade the Government will take. We. 
have of late had a great deal of talk about the development of the resources. 
of the country by means of indigenous capital and indigenous skill and labour. 
We have also been told of the necessity of diversifying the occupations of the 
ople to mitigate the severity and alleviate the horrors of famine and distress. 
lere is a test case. The Tuticorin Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company is 
é large concern in which, as it now appears, leading inhabitants of districts 
other than Tinnevelly have invested their capital. For months past it has. 
had to contend against opposing forces and it has eucceeded, because the 
company was started at a time when a Swadesh enterprise of the kind was 
very much wanted. But now a cloud hangs over it. Some of its main pillars 
are in a dangerous condition. What the people ask is what will the Govern. 
ment dv? Will they merely say ditto to some of their local agents or 
inaugurate a new policy of their Own so as to inspire public confidence and 
remove all the existing causes of misunderstanding and irritation ?” 


10. The Hindu, of the 3rd April, publishes the following :—‘‘ The new 
spirit of spiritual and political regeneration 
which is to-day becoming the passion of the 
country, has arrived at a crisis of its destinies. All movements are exposed 
to persecution, because the powers-that-be are afraid of the consequences 
which may result from their sudden success and cannot shake off the delusion 
that they have the strength to suppress them. When Kamsa heard that 
Krishna was to be born to slay him, he tried to prevent the fulfilment of 
God’s will by killing His instrument, as if the power which warned him of 
approaching doom had not the strength to enforce the doom. So, tod, when 
the vague prophesies of a Messiah reached the ears of Herod and he heard 
that Christ was born in Bethelehem, the fear of his earthly dominion passi 
into the hands of another drove him to massacre all the childeos of the Jews 
in order to avoid his fancied doom. These examples are a parable of the 
eternal blindness of men when face to face with movements divinely inspired 
which threaten or seem to threaten their temporal dominion. The bureau- 
cracy are here to be replaced when their work is over, and if they had been 
alle to put aside their selfish interests, and were really capable of governing 
India and India’s interests as they have so long professed, they would have 
recognized in the upheaval of 1905 the signal of their approaching dismissal 
from their task, and made the way smooth for a peaceful transference of 
‘beta to the people, thus securing a glorious enthanasia which would have 

een remembered in history as an unique example of self-denial and far-seeing 
statesmanship. But human nature is too feeble to arise to such heights of 
wisdom and self-abnegation except in those rare instances when the divine: 
breath enters into a nation and lifts it to a pitch of enthusiasm which ordinary 
human weakness cannot support. 

‘“ The cynical disregard of all decorum with which the shows of law are 
being used to crush the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company in Tuticorin 
will exasperate the whole of the mercantile community in the country. It 
will convince those who still dream that industrial development is possible 
without political power of their mistake. The Marwaris are already 
alienated, the whole Jain community seething with an indignation too deep- 
rooted for words. The Tuticorin reign of terror directed against the one 
Swadesh enterprise which can prevent all the rest from being rendered futile 
by the refusal of British steam services to help the carriage of Swadeshi goods, 
has begun to shake the complaisant acquiescence of the commercial classes in 
bureaucratic absolutism.” The collapse of the Swadeshi Steam Navigation 
Company will mean that from Cape Comorin to Budaricashram the cry will 
go forth of ‘ Swadeshi in danger’ with the result,that the whole nation will 
awaken to the necessity of uniting in one desperate struggle to force the 
bureaucracy to surrender its monopoly of power. Swadeski is now the dream. 


The struggle in Madras. 


and hope of all India. 
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‘bureaucracy well know the tremendous importance of the issue at 
ve sacrificed eve ng, honour, justice, decency, to the one all 


important ¢ success. - We also must awaken to the necessity of savin 
Swadeshi: in of danger. The time is a critical one and it is as i 
providence ‘to test the spirit of the people and see whether it 


was strong enough to deserve assistance. The Swadesh Steam: Navigation 
Company was on the point of crushing its British rival, if the bureaucracy 
had not interfered ; it 1s now on the point of being crushed itself unless the 
people interfere. The people have the power to save it by blotting out its 
rival. Ifthe merchants retuse in a body to ship by the alien service, if the 

ple refuse to tread its decks no amount of bureaucratic help, no amount of 
magisterial injustice and police tyranny can save it from the doom it deserves. 
We look to the Nationalists of “Madras to see that this is done. The British 
jails are not large enough to hold the whole fa sere of Tinnevelly district ; 
let every man follow the noble example of Chidambaram Pillai and, for the 
rest, let God decide.— Bande Mataram.” 


¢ 


TII.—Lxais.ation. 


11. The Hindu, of the Ist pas enekeiay the following leader :—“ If 

eg -1.4:,., public charities are not well administered in 
Public charities and Legislation. this country, it is due in no small degree to the 
state of the law obtaining here. Educated opinior has long since declared 
itself that the defective state of the law is responsible in a very large measure 
for the maladministration of the enormous sums of money that are involved 
in our public charities. Religious and charitable endowments in this country 
aggregate several crores in value, and the Government, who have all power 
and authority in their hands, are looking on with supreme indifference and 
neglect, while malversation of funds, which is inevitable in the absence of any 
legal control, is the order of the day. Enlightened Indian opinion has 
asserted itself again and again and begged of the legislature for some powers 
to arrest the great evil, for some means of effectively regulating and 
controlling the administration of the charitable funds. But the greater the 
insistence of such opinion in this country, the greater is the disregard shown 
by the Government to its clearest and most eee demands. If Indian 
opinion had’ any real influence over Indian legislation, a law governing 
public charities and religious trusts would have been placed long ere this on 
the Indian Statute book. The British Government has manifestly no 
sympathy with, or interest in, the proper and efficient management of our 
charitable and religious institutions. Their indifference is only natural. 
And besides, any gross mismanagement in native social institutions, affecting 
only themselves, may also serve to enable those who. are disposed to find 
fault with them to point the finger of scorn and ridicule, and even to make 
political capital out of the same. In fact, have we not been taunted with the 
remark that we are unfit for any extension of the pene of local self- 
government, eo long as our management of religious and charitable 
institutions is what it is? The attitude of religious neutrality is, indeed, a 
convenient cloak which the Government may put on for their purposes, and 
in the case of this special legislation this cloak is put on with a vengeance 
and with a devotion and purpose which are worthy of a better cause... . 
The Hon’ble Dr. Ghose . . . . moved at the meeting of the Council 
held on the 20th ultimo for leave to introduce a short Bill . . . . The 
Bill only provides for the publication and inspection of accounts. And yet, 
all sorts of idle questions are raised. We wonder whether Sir Harvey 
Adamson was really serious when he asked: “ What will be the effect, say 
on an honest manager of a temple, if any two ill-wishers, prompted by 
improper motives, can readily obtain consent and compel him to produce 
accounts of his shrine for the preceding three years, as the Bill proposes to 
permit ? ~ How willtrustees and the general public who worship at the shrine 
and contribute to its endowment regard such an innovation? Can so radical 
an alteration of custom, applied by the force of law, be introduced without 


Tas Hovey, 
Madras, 
April let, 1908, 
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provoking @ resentment which ma: 
Adamson seems to think that the: 

sanctioning the enactment 8 & measure 
show a profound knowledge of Indian social conditions and 


*. 


‘remarl 5 do not 
conjures up a political hobgoblin. The evil is in the dominance of an 
alien race in the Indian Legislature, of men to whom the ways, habits and 
sentiments of the people are a sealed 


book.”’ 


VI.—MIsceELLANEOUS. 


aa _ 12. The Zndian Patriot, of the 2nd April 
Ce: ee has the following :— cme 


‘¢ By REGULUS. 


‘Mr. Hardie deserves our best thanks. He has brought to light the 
barbarous distinctions that exist between the Indian and the European. That 
is a true observation made by the Indian Patriot that the vigour of the muscle 
alone would a European recognise. You may beat him in research, in scho- 
larship, in penmanship, in eloquence——but he would not admit his defeat. 
But bring him low in a hand-to-hand fight—fight him hand to hand and foot 
to foot—and triumph over him——he will be the first to own your greatness. 


* 

* © 
“Mr. V. O. Chidambaram Pillai has come to the front. And rightly. 
He is a thoroughly sincere man. I have the highest regard for his strenuous 
patriotism. I never expected that the good Government of Sir Arthur Lawley 
would take such a hasty step as they have taken. - Mr. Pillai is an enthusiast. 
Of course, it is enthusiasm that raises the drooping spirit of mankind. 
Mr. Pillai means no mischief. It is the policy of repression pursued by 


the rulers. It isthe ache of the stomach of the people that are the causes 
of strikes which we hear from one end of the country to the other.” ) 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


II].—Homsz ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)s Police. 


13. With reference to the celebrations at Madras in honour of the release 


., Of Mr. Pal, the Jndia, of the 14th March, 
Mr. Pal’s release ond - =~ observes :—-The Commissioner of Police had 
ordered that no music could be taken with the procession. Some of us decided 


to defy this order, because we thought that it was not only illegal but also 
inconsistent with the rights of the people. We were prepared even to go to 
prison for this 8g tee The music started from the Gosha Hospital, 
and it was expected that the Police would forthwith begin to tease the people. 
But perhaps they realised that they were not a match for tens of thousands of 


eople with @ firm strength of mind. Somehow, not one red turban was to 
a seen near the crowd. 


‘ (6) Courts. 


14. The Dravida Dipam, of the 8th March, says:—An Indian lost his 


life as a result of the thrashing given him by 
pg: ee —. <— one Sanders, a European official of the Bengal 
yn uropeay ame "Government. This case was tried before a 
eon court of law and the European was fined Rs. 10. 
If an Indian had beaten a European to death, what would have been his fate ? 
This is the way justice is administered by the British ! 

In commenting on the punishment inflicted on the notorious Russian 
thief who has had his victims over almost the whole of India, the Swadesa- 
mitran of Madras, of the 9th March, remarks:—Even a thief is treated better 
if he be a European. If an Indian, who is also an old offender, is charged 
with stealing a hen, he is at once sentenced to transportation for life. But 
look at the way in which this audacious thief is tried and punished fur countless 
robberies committed in various places in India! This is British — 

While condemning the acquittal by the District Magistrate of Salem of the 
European Traffic Inspector who was charged with having indecently assaulted 
a Chetty woman travelling in a second-class compartment, the same paper 
says :—Look at the mischief of the Police! It seems the constable on duty at 
the platform never wrote down the names of the persons whom the complain- 
ant cited as witnesses and took her from one end of the train to the other to 
identify the accused, knowing that the latter was safely ensconced in the 
room of the Stationmaster. While the complainant described the accused as 
a European, the constable reported him to be a Eurasian. The occurrence 
report was sent by the Police to the Sub-Magistrate of Erode instead of 
to the District Magistrate of Salem. As if all this was not enough, the 
constable stated that he had altogether lost the note book in which he took 
down the complaint! Mischievous constables like these deserve any kind of 
punishment. Will notthe truth have come out if only the interested Magistrate 

d cross-examined them properly? But how can a white realise the 
modesty of our Hindu females, when this is almost an every-day occurrence 
with their ladies ? It is, perhaps, because of this that they have framed a law 
that European offenders should be tried only by European Magistrates ! 

15. Referring to the recent seoeut oe in which a Railway Inspector 

. accused of outraging a Hindu woman near 
The railway aseault case. Salem was discharged by the District Magis- 
trate, the Veerakesart, of the 31st March, observes that the District Magistrate 


Daavipa Dream, 
Madras, 
March 6th, 1908. 
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arg 
this 
against entering the compé that the 


High Court will interfere in the interests of public justice and order a re-trial 
of the case. - 


(¢) Local and Municipal. 
Swapsens suman! 16. A correspondent of the Swadeshabhimani, of the Ist April, reports 


Mangalore, that the Treasury officer of Kasaragod (South 
Ape i ist Difficulty in cashing currency Canara) said that an order had been received 
notes. from his superiors prohibiting the cashing of 
currency notes and consequently the local traders and ryots have lost faith 
in currency notes and are afraid of receiving them or keeping them. The 
eS are greatly anxious to know what could have been the reason of 


overnment refusing to honour their own notes. 


(A) General. 


seas Nemsasocum, 17. A correspondent to the — oe of oe March, aged 
og i a —Many things have tended to estrange the 
er aacael he Baas ohne ; a tedlings of the Indians from the erasamens. 
The oft-recurring famine, the intensity of 
which is only increasing year by year, may be said to be one of the causes. 
It is strange to see the Government taking steps to alleviate the distress 
caused by famine, after having allowed the foreigners to rob India of all her 
roducts! Some time back, daylight dacoity was rampant in Sindh and now 
it is spreading to the very doors of Karachi, its capital city! Till now the 
eople had confidence in the prowess and justice of the British Government ; 
but ithas been rudely shaken of late by the apathy of the latter. People now 
see that the Government is either unwilling or unable to protect them in times 
of distress. They are just now realising that they have now been reduced to 
a helpless condition. They are not allowed to have arms even to defend them- 
selves against thieves ; nor does the Government come forward to help them 
on such occasions. Moreover the influx of the foreign articles into our 
country has rooted out all our industries and made us all poorer thereby. 
They enjoy all our wealth and we have to live in misery! Then, again, the 
law courts, which were established to curtail litigation, have in effect 
increased it. ‘T'o get justice from law courts is a hard nut to crack in these 
days. The decisions of the courts in India depend more on the riches of the 
arty suing or sued, on the evidence of the Police and on the presents made! 
Gseadevian all this, we resemble only goats guarded by a dug! Should we 
not be ashamed of being thus dependent on another for protection ? 
Orapesemepen, 18. The Swadesamitran, fad igh berg spelt golirg oe fig 
March 9th, 1908. ce cis a Khel expedition is said to have cost 1 
The Sakse Riel expt. _ lakhs of rupees to the Government and, after 
all, what tangible benefit has accrued to the country by this? Lala Lajpat 
Rai and others are wailing over the famine in the land and 12 lakhs of 
India’s money has now been wasted in the hilly tracts on her frontiers! The 
Government of India jumps with joy as if a big country has been conquered. 
and Mr. Morley congratulates it on its wonderful achievement! All this 
bravado for having routed a handful of barbarians! What self-gratulation ! 
It is not even clear whether it was really the Afridis or the whites that were 
wounded in this expedition; for, we have not had any report from the 
former, all our information being that supplied by the interested whites. 
On the same subject, the same paper of the 12th March writes :—It was 
vaunted that the British troops had won a victory over the Afridis. But now 
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story comes out,” and that is the news published by the Panjabee that 
pn, and it seems the Government also intends to award presents to 
idis—the very Afridis that plundered Peshawar! ‘This is the valour 
n tig sf As if to confirm the theory that the British purchased 
peace, bes fridi raids on Peshawar have become more frequent after the 
expedi Os: — ; 
19. Anent the recent events at ‘rcamies the Swadesamitran, of the 10th 
uteanutin heh the ofelad March, remarks :—These events clearly show 
Tutheortn fe, 0,0 "that English officials in India are iaascenncily 
alarmed and have lost their senses. If the people showa more than ordinary 
activity in any direction, this unsettles them at once and they begin to 
exercise all their powers immediately, Simply because Mr. Chidambaram 
Pillai, Mr. Siva and Mr. Padmanabha Aiyangar took the side of the workmen 
at the Coral Mills and helped them to get their wages increased against the 
interests of their employers, who hg st to be whites, the Englishmen in the 
district, inclusive of the responsible 


e istrict Magistrate, have begun to tease 
them in all possible ways. ‘I'hese patriots are prevented from addressing 
meetings on the subjects of Swadesh and Swaraj and inculcating to the people 
the value of union. Why is this? Have we not got the right of convening 
meetings and have not our leaders the right of helping their brethren in 
distress? What crime have they committed, unless it be that they exercised 
these natural rights? How can the people be expected to have a regard for 
the authorities, if the latter exercise their powers in a spirit of hostility? It 
appears the District Magistrate insisted on the trio removing to Bombay at 
once. But our patriots will not “be afraid of such threats! What loss has 
Lajpat suffered on account of his deportation? On the other hand, his fame 
has spread far and wide as a result of this. It is foolish on the part of the 
authorities to try to suppress this new spirit that is now actuating us and 
instil loyalty into the minds of the people, by these harsh means. By their 
precipitate acts, these English officials are only helping the growth of the 
very spirit which they try to curb. 

The Hindu Nésan, of the 12th March, reproduces the above article. 


20. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th March, writes:—Though many have 


Mr Cocbibeisie te Tleccatew: iven their evidence before the Decentralization 
ei Coemnitcatens ommission, which has, for some time past, 
been going from place to place and holding its 
enquiry on the subject of decentralization, the Hon'ble r. Gokhale has not 
given his evidence till now; but this was not his fault. He could give his 
evidence only if an opportunity occurred. It was not possible for him to 
have given his evidence, when the Commission was holding its sittings in 
Madras, Bengal and other Provinces. So, he did it now when the Commission 
held its sittings in Bombay. As his evidence deserves better consideration 
than that of other people, we are bound to consider the opinion expressed by 
him with regard to decentralization. He laid stress on the fact: that the 
Government should not, on the pretext of decentralizing the administration, 
replace the present Provincial Governments by those in which the authority 
will be entrusted in the hands of officers who govern them on the principle of 
‘‘ What I will is law.” He added as follows: ‘In the interests of the public 
and with a view to prevent the British Government gradually becoming 
unpopular, it is necessary that the words of the representatives of the tax- 
payers should be taken and acted upon, with reference to matters of Provincial 
administration. The Secretary of State for India is vers of reformin 
the constitution of the Provincial Legislative Councils. But Ido not. th 
that any useful improvement will be effected by thus reforming the constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Councils, unless there is such @ division of authority 
as will release the hold that the Government of India’ now has over the 
Provincial Governments in financial and administrative matters If such a 
division of authority is to be made, I would suggest three kinds of provisions. 
Firstly, in all important Provinces there must be a Governor carefully chosen 


SwapsusaMiTaaw, 
Madras, 
March 12th, 1906. 
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in England and appointed, and he must have an Executive Cou 
to that the Governors who are chosen directly im England an 
not having an attachment for any particular pia will | ow & Indian 
affairs impartially. I am also of opinion that the higher responsibilities of 
the administration of the Government will surely be borne better by an 
Executive Council with four or five members than by a single individual. 
Secondly, free scope must be given for the discussion of the budget estimates 
of the Province in the Provincial Legislative Council ; that is, the members. 
must be given the right of propos amendments and the budget estimates 
must be passed by the Legislative Council. Thirdly, if one-third of the 
representatives of the people on the Legislative Council intimate to the 
President of the Council that a certain matter in connection with the adminis- © 
tration of the Province should be discussed by the Legislative Council and 
that a meeting of the Council must be convened for the purpose, this must at 
once be done. The second and third provisions mentioned above will créate 
aright for the representatives of the tax-payers, z.¢., the public, to discuss 
about everything in the Legislative Council, in place of the hold or the 
authority which the Government of India has at present over the Provincial 
Government in financial and administrative matters. Subject to the above 
conditions, I would urge the following scheme of decentralization. I shall 
first dea] with the subject of finance. 

‘¢ In matters of revenue, whether it be with regard to the income or with 
regard to the expenditure, there should be no jointness of claim between the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments. Certain heads of 
revenue with the expenditure under them must be solely under the control of 
the Government of India, while the others must be wholly under the control 
of the Provincial Governments. Ifthis is done, the Provincial Govermsments 
need not, as now, cringe for the dole of the Government of India ; for, they 
will then have separate sources of revenue. I think that the revenue from 
Land, Excise and Forests may be left in the hands of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. As these sources of income are intimately connected with the people, 
the Provincial Governments may be given an exclusive control over them. All 
other sources of income may exclusively be under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India; and these are Opium, Salt, Customs, Stamps, a 


Tributes, Postage, Telegraphs, Mint, Railways and the Major Irrigation 
Works.” 


The same paper, of the 14th March, continues the opinion of Mr. 
Gokhale as follows :—‘‘ On this basis of division, the revenue of the Provin 
cial Governments will be found to exceed their present scale of expenditure, 
while the reverse will be the case with the Government of India; 7¢.e., the 
revenue will be less than the expenditure. To meet this deficit caused by the. 
revenue not being enough for the expenditure of the Government of India, 
the Provincial Governments should make to it fixed annual contributions and 
these must be made with due regard for the liability of each province to: 
famine as also for the need of its making grants of money to Local Boards 
and Municipalities. These contributions should be liable to be revised every 
five or ten years, the revision taking place at a conference of the Revenue: 
Members of the different Provinces presided over by the Finance Member of 
the Government of India. To meet any sudden expenditure, the Viceroy 
may change the amount of these contributions according to the necessity of 
the occasion. The Provincial Governments may appeal against such altera- 
tion by him to the Secretary of State. I would not say that powers of 
taxation can, for the present, be conferred on the Provincial Governments. 
This matter may be considered after seeing how the arrangements proposed 
by me work in practice. Of the three heads of revenue, viz., Land Rivinee 
Excise and Forests, which I want to be left under the control of the Provincial. 
Governments, the revisions of land revenue settlements should be subjected 
to a special control, because the Provincial Governments have an interest in 

the increase of land revenue. So, whenever there are revisions of land revenue- 
settlements, they should first be discussed in the Legislative Council and then. 
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to an increase of the rate of interest. But during 

incial Governments should be entitled to have the 

, raised by the Government of India. If we look 
expenditure, I would only gay that the present control of 
of India in the creation of new appointments as also in the 
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pay_and pension, should not be taken away from it. Barring this, 
incial Governments may spend their revenue as they like. Till now, 
about the financial decentralization, Coming now to matters of 


trol of the Military and Naval defen 


that the Provincial administration will be uniformly good in all Provinces. 
Otherwise, the exercise of the powers in connection with famine, plague, free 
education, compulsory education and the separation of judicial from executive 
functions, may become different in different Provinces. To prevent this, 
the Government of India should have the power to prevent divergences of 
administrative policy in different Provinces. With the Government of India 
having such a power, the Provincial Governments can have a free hand in 
matters of Provineial administration.’ 


21. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th March, remarks:—The Madras 

| Government has made an order that offenders 

Handeuffing offenders under ghoyld-not be handcuffed while being taken to 

trial. courts for trial and back to the jail, unless the 

Police think that they will forcibly try to escape or cause a riot and the 

discretion to judge of the probability of such an occurrence has been left in 

the hands of the olice themselves. Thus the reform, though good in itself, 

will practically be of no use; for the Police being made the judges of the 
situation, We think more harm than good will result from this. 


22. The same paper observes:—-Pundit Amarnath of Lahore, a patriot, 
| es | "ae was prosecuted for sedition. But asthe author- 
The authorities and our patriots. ities could not prove any passages in his 
paper to be seditious, he had to be acquitted. But they wanted to book him 
anyhow and so a case of cheating was launched against him, for having 
fraudulently sent the’rules of an association of which he was Secretary per 
V.P.P. for Rs. 1-2-0 to certain members thereof, with the knowledge that 
these books were by themselves not worth that sum. Strange to say, the 
parties who receiyed the V.P. article gave evidence that Amarnath had no 
intention of deceiving them ; but still, the authorities thought he had, and so 
he was convicted and sentenced to two months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
What injustice ! 


© 


23. With reference to the hardships under which Lala Pindi Das is 
Pindi Des in jail suffering in jail, the Swadesamitran, of the 16th 
ee TE”. March, writes:—It seems that from the time he 
went into the jail he has been doing the work of splitting bamboo sticks into 
which hurt; his fingers awfully, while the European offenders 

ven only light work such as cutting paper and making covers out of 

ain the latter are given a iy a while aon nan Pe oo ipery 

id made from some grain other than. wheat. 

id amidst people. who. mitted 
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SwapeeaMirnan, 
Madras, 
Maroh 14th, 1908. 


SwaDEsaMITnan, 
Madras, 
March 16th, 1906. 
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ighly cultured man, and still he has, pertor 
ion seoels for five more years. In ordinary life w 
a happy life, while the sons of the soil are dying ¢ 
ine to see that even inside a prison the former are 
7 : e don’t know how long this 1s doce Sree , 
ADBAAMITRAM, the riots at Tinne the Swadesamttran, of the 17th March, 
“g cae - — ans 1 observes :—It has come to be a policy of the 
Meroh 17th, 1906. = ‘The situation at Tinnevelly. poss: Government to create disturbances and 
then throw the blame on the people and cut short their ngt } a8 a punishment. 
for it. If only the authorities had kept aloof on the day of Pal’s release, 
nothing would have happened at Tinnevelly. There were grand demonstra- 
tions at Madras on the same day and there was no disturbance at all, because 
the authorities wisely refrained from unnecessarily interfering with the a ot a9 
in expressing their enthusiasm. So, we have only to think that the officials 
at Tinnevelly wanted to get Mr. Chidambaram and his compatriots into their 
clutches by hook or by crook, for their having helped the workmen during the 
strike at the Coral Mills, and they have age their purpose by creating a 
panic. The arrests of these patriots naturally excited the people and goaded 
them to excesses. But what of that? Do not such riots occur almost ever 
day in England and other Western countries, and have the authorities shot 
down the people on all such occasions? In no country in the world have the 
authorities such powers as they have in India and this is perhaps with a view 
to prevent the Indians becoming more powerful than the foreigners who rule 
over them. Even with such extraordinary powers, they are not allowed to 
injure the lives of the people with impunity. Now let us look at the circum- 
stances which led to Mr. Wynch ordering the Police to open fire. The 
National Emporium had some decorations on it, and when questioned by 
Mr. Wynch, a peon there said it was alf in honour of Mr. Pal, which at once 
provoked the District Magistrate who lashed the man with his whip. This 
unwarranted act enraged the people who appear to have thrown some stones 
at the District Magistrate, and forthwith the latter ordered the Police to open 
fire. Is it not clear from all this that it was Mr. Wynch and not the people 
who gave the provocation? What punishment does he not deserve for having 
' thus provoked the people to do rash acts? He knew that the people were 
- already in an excited mood on account of the unreasonable arrests, and the 
fact that he could not see that any further high-handed act on his part would 
only fan the flame only proves that he is not fit to be a District Magistrate. 
It is not an Act of State on the part of the responsible officials to use their 
immense power and cause loss of life. It is only in Russia that such things 
were happening till now. But the habit of the Police shooting down a 
who fight for their liberty has now crept into British India too. 

On the same subject a correspondent of the same paper writes :—Great. 
indeed is the valour of the white Baracintaadacs who mercilessly shot down 
the five innocent youngsters, when there was no necessity for it! Great 
indeed is the courage of the white Collector who ordered the Police to shoot ! 
It is really the good luck of the town that these returned content with having 
taken away the lives of five poor people; for who would have prevented them 
if they had shot down 5,000? The Government is in the hands of the 
whites and they are armed. The Indians are, on the other hand, armless and 
take to their heels at the sight of a revolver. So, it is no big feat that the 


non and the Superintendent have performed in shooting down such 
people. 


25. Referring toa a put rp Morley by Mr. O’Grady in the 
ene ouse of Commons, the Navayuga, of the 2nd 
WB. scay administration of Mr. Avot), quotes Mr. Morley’s ale os follows :— 
. . ' “Sedition has not been defined in. the Penal 
Code. But punishments are awarded after seditious charges are tried in 
courts of law. The offenders are not punished merely by being charged by 
the Police. Moreover, such cases are decided by the jury consisting of a. 
majority of Indians. The writers are not subjected to any trouble if their 


_ Navaroea, 
Masulipatam, 
April 3nd, 1908. 
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gs only express the aims and aspirations of the people without exciti 
tred, etc.” It then adds: dO, Mr. Morley! How blind is your 
how many of these cases have’ been decided with 
é and the Punjab? Wake up a little from your 
© 18 single instance. All the Judges in such cases ans 
been Feringhees. As regards juries, Indians have no right whatever to be 
tried by jurnes consisting of a majority of Indians. Further, it is.only the 
High Courts that have a right to try such cases with the help of the jury. 
O, old Morley! You give prompt replies at random without caring to know 
the state of affairs here. In this Kah age, yours alone is the administration 
of Drutarashira (a celebrated king of Mahabharata born blind).” 


26. The Swaraj, of the 2nd ppe, oe as follows :-—‘‘ The chief Police 
‘ »  Omcer of Calcutta went to America under the 
“« Are we arnied of “agp : impression that guns are being imported from 
America into India, and detectives too are engaged there in making enquiries. 
It is natural that an arbitrary Government should behave so timidly. Oh 
white rulers! Why do you break your hearts under the belief that arms 
and guns will be imported from outside? Why are you still entertaining 
vain desires to perpetuate your despotic rule over the Indians--whom you 
have already disarmed—by preventing the import of guns from abroad’ No 
ammunition need come to us from abroad. Norifles need come to us. No 


guns need come to us. There is no use of troubling yourselves ahout prevent- 


ing arms from reaching us. We have our own weapons with us, Our 
righteousness is our weapon. Our justice is our weapon. Our boycott is our 
weapon. Our country is our weapon. Just as it is unnecessary, as the 
proverb goes, to use Brahmasira against a small bird (something like taking 
a spear to kill a fly), 1t is unnecessary to import arms from various Countries 
for attacking a lakh of people that are moving amidst thirty crores of Indians. 
Should arms be used? You have been playing your pranks with impunity, 
because our country has been hitherto immersed in darkness and our power 
has been dormant. The sun of knowledge dawned upon us by the kind- 
ness of own countryman Lord Curzon and by the misdeeds of your 
philosopher, Mr: Morley. All your intrigues and schemes are gradually 
seeing light. You are yourselves exposing your timidity and weakness. The 

ower of the people is developing and nothing can stand against it. Nothing 
ca withstood it so long. So, what are you before the power of the people 
of India? If the Indians should actually think of behaving siacelioadly like 
yourselves and of using arms as you surmise, they will prove an unassailable 
match to you, however unarmed they may be. Although you may bring down 
here such of your countrymen as can afford to come, they cannot number 
even one for every village. Under tke present circumstances, there are one 
or two for four villages. But there are thousands and thousands of villagers. 
So long as they can wield a broom-twig, you cannot but be subject to 
troubles. Do not be ruined being blinded by arrogance. Worldly pleasures 
are not the goals here as in your country. Wealth is not God. The Hindu, 
Muhammadan and Christian religions here are not those which find mention 
in books only. This is the land of the vedas, of wisdom, and of work. 
Salvation of the soul is most important with the people here. Duty alone is 
followed. Renunciation alone is their natural companion. Therefore if the 
power of the people here is inflamed, it will not care for life. It is why 
Mr. Seeley and other historians among your ancestors said that ‘the moment 
discontent with our administration is engendered in India, we have to come 
back to our country, bag and baggage.’ We shall not be terrified at your 
guns, arms, and swords. No harm will result to us from them. You are 
perplexed a good deal when the workmen in a mill strike work for a day. 
Your village munsifs and accountants are our Indians. Your clerks are our 
Indians. Your police are our Indians and finally your army too consists of 
our Indians. See that it is clear to them all that you injure our eyes with 
our own hands. Do you know what their power is capable of doing ? This 
is.a bigger gun than a lakh of guns which can come from America: er 


Swanas, 
Beswads , 
April 3nd, 1906, 
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DusaBermant, 
Guntér, 
March 81st, 1908. 


ANDURAKESA8YI, 
Rajahmundry, 
Maroh 27th, 1908. 


VmpeakeEsanl, 
Madras, 
March 3ist, 1908. 


Kenata Pararxa, 
Calieut, 
April 4th, 1908. 


Mr. Ashe.. 


the Hindu. His actions, etc., resemble the strange set 
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28. The Desabhimani, of the 31st March, writes:—*' Sir Tho nas Munro 
What is ou dnty ”?—-S8Y% “it was our, political power eelablish 
| o0 OU GUY ps peg India mpany'e arb thet, kept 
the Indian commerce in the condition in which it ought to have been kept. 
It that power were absent, the jealousy of native princes would have 
circumscribed its scope or it would have been altogether prohibited by some 
people like Tippu.’ ti ph  Si aes 
‘¢The Government would not of themselves sever their connection with 
the English trade. The Indians must make them do so by. their strength. 
What we have to do in future is to patronise Swadeshi articles, hoycotting 
forcign ones without fear of the authorities, though at some inconvenience to 
ourselves.” : 


29. The Andhrakesari, of the 27th March, observes :—‘‘ The Rawalpindi 
ss boidthion of Canavan” drama is again being enacted at Tinnevelly. 
e condition of Linnevelly. Popular leaders are remanded. [iucated 
leaders are being pressed to give security for keapings good eonduct. 
Ts have been arrested on a charge of rioting. Cruel measures are being 
adopted for making the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company suffer loss. 
Our brethren Messrs. Chidambaram Pillai, Subramania Siva, and Padina- 
nabha Aiyangar are charged with the offences of sedition and of exciting 
class-hatred and remanded. The Government spies are going about ‘the 
streets in disguise. The Government of Madras, who have hitherto main- 
tained a calm attitude, lost. their mental equilibrium now and are inclined to 
follow the Bengal and the Punjab Governments and adopt their measures for 
suppressing the power of the people. 
‘What if such measures are adopted! The Divine power of the 
eople is not to be suppressed. The righteous desires of the people cannot 
a wanted by the cruel rule of the Government nor can. they be blown 
away like cotton in the air. There is fear when plague, cholera, and other 
diseases are about to visit us. But when they have spread throughout the 
country, where is the occasion for any fear? Similarly, what fear could 
overtake people when punishments for sedition and cruel administrative 
measures have become the order of the day? The Government is employing 


brute force at one stroke. Ah! a despotic Government is ever the same 
wherever it exists.” 


30. The Veerakesari, of the 3lst March, observes that one or two 
important conclusions have to be drawn from 
the shocking events at Tinnevelly. There is 
no smoke without fire. But the officials are so perverse and blinded by 
authority that they refuse to believe that there is any discontent in the 
country. They think that there are only a few reckless incendiaries who try 
to set the whole country on fire, and that all danger would_ be removed if 
these be first punished ; but they fail to explain how the fire in Bengal could 
all of a sudden appear in Tinnevelly or how Rajahmundry, the Punjab and 
Cocanada could all be in a blaze at about the same time and also how these 
same firebrands failed to create a blaze until» short time ago. The fact is 
that the present blaze is not due to the mischief of any individual but is the 
result of along smouldering within. It would bea mistake to attempt to 
quench it by merely trampling it out. If anything will quench it, it can 
only be a conciliatory spirit of the officials. sa 


31. A leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 4th April, er 


: a ate separation of judicial and executi ie functi 
Separation of judicial d D.. . Ae sss 
eau rE iy en ae Gor an enge tentative ocean 
which will remedy many of the evils which gt:present disfigure the distsi 


The Tinnevelly riots. 


introduced, District Magistrates will 
trol of the High Court, The practice of appointing Revenue officers 
having nO experience of judicial work as District Judges, much to the 
inconvenience Of the people, will;also be puta stop to. This reform will, 
moreover, enhance the prestige and independence of the magistracy and will 
give more time to the executive officers to devote their attention to the 
welfare of the district. The intention of Government in effecting this 
healthy reform, in spite of the opposition of some of the high officials, who 
fear leat the separation of the functions should lower their prestige in the 
eyes of the people, is that the country will be benefited thereby. The scheme 
will entail great expense and can only be introduced -gradually in all parts 
of India. The article hopes that the reform will soon be introduced into the 
Madras Presidency also. 


IV.—Native States. 


8%. A correspondent of the Swadesamitan, of the 13th March, writes :—All 
ke: T persons who come here to thold high appoint- 
Ontsiders in the Travancore ments under the State always copy the system 
‘State. of administration obtaining in the British 
territories and never try to reform the existing laws so as to suit them to 
existing conditions here. Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao’s change of grain-tax into 
one of money may be taken as an example. This reform, though it pleased 
the people much, is, in our opinion, not a soundone. Nearly five lakhs worth 
of paddy is distributed every year by this State to various temples and choul- 
tries. Hereafter the Government will have to leave the supply of paddy to 
these intitutions in the hands of contractors, which naturally means a heav 
loss to it. Nor have the people been materially benefited by this change ; 
for it would always be an easier task for a landholder to pay the tax direct 
from the produce of his lands than to convert it into money and then pay the 
tax ; for by adopting the latter course he stands the chance of having to sell 
away all his apr at times if the prices are low, to make up the money 
required for the payment of the tax. To quote another example, the present 
Diwan Mr. P. Rajagopalachariar has also begun to introduce reforms in the 
State on the model of the British dominions. He has issued a circular to all 
departments that higher appointments must first be given to Iluvas and only 
what remains to the Brahmans. This is not a move in the right direction. 
If the Government wants to uplift these backward classes, it can give them 
free education and improve their condition in so many ways without introduc- 
ing an anamoly of an Iluva superseding a highly educated Brahman in 
service, merely on the ground that he belongs to a backward sect It may 
be the Anglo-Indians in the British territories are jealous of the higher 
classes and the educated natives; but why should the Diwan of a Native State 
copy this? Is it a feature of the civilization of the twentieth century that all 
the grievances of the people in the British territories should be transplanted into 
the Native States also? Anyhow, this is all the result of bringing outsiders, 
~~ cannot understand the real needs of the people here, as high officers 
‘of State. : * 


33. Referring to the appointment of Mr. Humewright as the Deputy =" arrranta 

. rt ni -General of Police Mysore, the Vrit- " Here, ' 

aoe Police administration in igytq Chintamony, of the 25th March, observes “rb 25th, 1908. 
ob a that when jhe had once before been appointed 
to that place, it was discovered that, the appointment of two persons 
invested with almost equal authority was by no means conducive of efficiency 
in the Police administration; it was, therefore, decided to abolish the post 
of Deputy Inspector-General altogether. But now it has been created again 
-and the same person has been appointed to that place. If the Diwan had any 
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VI.—MISscELLANEOUS. | 


‘ 


Wacar Nagiarocuant, 84, The Naga Neelalochani, of the 2nd March, reports the Vande Mataram 
Moreh wed, 1908. , Of Calcutta to have written as follows :—The 
: “No Press Act can gag us. = =Paalishman advocates the passing of a Press. 
Act on the ground that the Shae provisions of the law are not sufficiently 
strong to root out sedition effectively. It se that there must be an Act 
by which the editors, printers, proprietors and even subscribers of the 
can be sacked all at once. But it is wrong in thinking that any such Act 
will affect our peop!e in the least. We will not be afraid even if alaw should 
be passed that every one who has a seditious pamphlet in his hand should 
be shot down at once. For, the editors and proprietors of newspapers are 
at present imbued with such a patriotic feeling for their country that they 
will be prepared to sacrifice even their lives in its cause. 


Hmpy Naux, = = 35. A correspondent of the Hindu Nesan, of the 5th March, says :—The 


ry Indian administration is now being carried on 
bth, 1908. | 
Tr The Anglo-Indians and India. by a set of people whose only redeeming 
feature is the long titles attached to their names, but who have not experience 
enough to understand the real needs of the Indian community ; ney’ the. ve 
word experience is not in their dictionary. It is doubtful if these sotahe 
had ever honed of India before they got to their present eminent position. 
India is a big country and there is no country in the world, excepting China, 
which equals it in extent. To govern this vast area, foreigners are brought 
in from a distance of 8,000 miles on ‘considerable salaries. Some of these 
people could not have understood the needs of their own land, and so 
. numerous are the dangerous consequences ensuing from their administration. 
This is like sending an M.A. or a B.A. from here to govern England all on 
a sudden. What cun this Indiando in England? He does not know the 
country and he has not sufficient knowledge to understand the views of its 
eople. So, he is only intent on receiving his salary and running back to 
lis country the moment his period of office terminates. The Anglo-Indians. 
who come over to India are only like this man. 


Swanseauemnan, 36. The Swadesamitrun, of the 9th March, writes:—As a rule every 
March 9th, 1908. a ee nae trader will sell his goods only at a profit, and 
In aie, exporss me mmpor’s °' a country which sells its articles to another 
must naturally be expected to get back not 
only the real value of such articles but also an additional sum by way of 
profit. Now the estimated value of the exports from India in 1906 was. 
roughly 182 crores. Calculating a profit uf even one anna on a rupee, the 
value of the imports must have Be, 194 crores; but the real e stood. 
only at 1302 crores! That is, India practically sold her goods in 1906 at. 
a loss of 463 crores, and this has been happening almost every year. Why is 
this? The explanation is as follows: The Englishmen who export the 
articles from here keep the profits to: themselves, they being the sole ex 
agents ; and that is why we do not get any profit ‘Bes our goods. then. 
again as to the heavy loss we sustain even in getting the real value of our 
goods—all the money required for the salaries of English officials and their 
pensions 1s taken from these people and they also supply iron and other 
things in large quantities to the Government; it is these sums that come up 
to nearly 47} crores, and so, only the remaining 185} crores comes to Indiw- 
in the shape of imports. If India were only a self-governing country all- 
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37. The Swadesamitran, of ” 10th mee a :—Nearly 20,000 
ea people assembled at the beach yesterday eveni 

Swaray is within our reach. to express their joy at the release of Mr. Pal: 
a happy #1 indeed ! Mr. Pal is neither a king, nor a zamindar, nor even a 
rich man ; but still, none can deny that he is one of those who have devoted 
their lives for. the uplifting of our great Arya land. Many patriots like him, 
disciples of our great Rishi, Dadabhai Nowroji, are now working in different 
parts of the country, levelling the mee manuring it and sowing the seeds 
of a future prosperity for India, and we firmly believe that, ere long, a great 
man is sure to be born to reap the harvest. There is no doubt that great 
Rishis are, unseen, guarding over the welfare of this ancient and pious land 
of Bharata and we must consider Dadabhai Nowrojoi, Tilak, Lajpat Rai, 
Gokhale and other patriots only as the servants of those Rishis, working for 
the achievement of their objects. These objects can be carried out only by 
the good-will and co-operation of the public. So if only we unanimously 
obey our leaders and carry out their instructions with courage and per- 
severance, Swarvj will soon become almost an accomplished fact. 


38. A correspondent of greene, «Son isc rege writes :— Sesgmeamanan, 
. e murder of the King and the heir-apparent aaron 11th, 1908. 
The civilisation of the whites. 4+ Portugal clearly ieteates the degree of 
loyalty with which the Westerns are imbued! It seems these] whites, who 
resemble Rakshasas in their deeds, are more civilised than the pious, just 
and loyal Indians! When countries inhabited by such cut-throats and sinners 
are governed according to the wishes of the people, they say the time has 
not come for India, whose people are loyal to the core, to have seli-govern- 
ment! What a rational argument : 


39. The same paper — a will eg re sag mr hs 7 5p 9 
' ot ' of worshipping the whites? Perhaps they do ines 
Thee not raaliee the baneiul influence of cael a Avg Wit 
ship. It not only prevents our developing the estimable traits of self-respect, Ae 
sense of dignity, courage and freedom, but also warps our intelligence and a 
sense of justice. Again the whites are in no way better than ourselves, and ss 
on many occasions it has been proved that our people are comparatively more : 
intelligent and capable than the whites. Such being the case, why should we rh ul 
worship them? ‘There is some sense in the lower strata of officials doing it ; {| || 
for they think that it will help them to improve their prospects officially. Va 
But then why should the non-officials also ape it? Perhaps they are lured by AD 
the titles some of those get from Government; but these titles are really ‘ee | ) 
valueless. Our own titler like “‘Sriman” have at least some meaning in me an 
them, while their titles like C.I.E. are merely conglomerations of certain re 
letters without any meaning ; and for these meaningless combinations, our ; | 
brethren have sold away their conscience ! | i 
40. With reference to the Hindu deputation that waited upon the Viceroy weiss pil 
— recently with an address on behalf of the March 12b,1908. | i 
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| 
yinte Hindu deputation tothe Bharata Maha Mundal,. the Swadssamitran, of 1 ot 
"ee the 12th March, remarks :—The of the A i 


“se eco hae mf 
deputation appears to have been nothing particular, unless it be to make their iy \ | 
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otestations of loyalty and their ‘‘ non-political” and religious achieveme 
and objects. We wonder why tl ey have gone to the Viceroy 
anpounce this valuable news. Is the latter gomg to present a medal to 
Bharata Maha Mundal for its averments of loyalty? Are not the me 
of this association ashamed to expect a foreign white and a Christian t 
them in their efforts towards consolidating the Hindu on? Perhaps 
Maharaja of Darbangha, who headed the deputation, had no other business 
to do, and hence he undertook this heavy burden ! 
BwaprssmTRaN, 41. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th March, reports Mr. Pal to have 
March 12%, 1908. _ spoken as follows soon after his release :— 
Vande Matarem and ite %Some time back, the cry of Bande Materam 
influence. was uttered only by school boys and a. 
But now even old men and women have realised the ificance of this 
national cry and have begun to use it as a watchword. Till now it was only 
the young saplings that caught the fire of patriotism and so it was easy for 
the wind of G overnment to quench it. But now the old trees have caught it 
aud the stronger the wind the greater will be the intensity of the heat and 
faster will the fire spread. Can a wild fire which is consuming a dense forest 
be extinguished by a fan and a pot of water? Even so can this patriotic 
feeling which is now exercising its influence throughout the land of Bharata 
be suppressed by ordinary men ?” : \ 


ious, 42, The Indiu, of the 14th March, reports the Kisina Patrika, to have 
March 14tb,'1908, The Parliament a theatre,  W7itten as follows :—The Parliament is only a 
theatre and its Members so many actors.on the 
stage. Some of these actors are friends of India and others guard over the 
interests of the English. Mr. Morley is the conductor for this stage and both 
the parties take the cue from him. This drama has been very ably conducted 
for the last two years. We, who look at this play from a distance, are both 
grieved and surprised at it. But we know that the benefits accruing from the 
enactment of this drama are not for us; then for whose benefit is it played ? 
Perhaps Mr. Gokhale is going to England this month only to witness this 
drama? Though nothing is lost by his witnessing this play we are only 
afraid that he may also be attracted to become one among the actors. 
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ERRATUM. 


On page 175 of the report— 
in line 9 of the article numbered 22, for ‘‘ zealous” read ‘‘ jealous ” ; 
in line 12 of the same article, for “ took” read “take” ; 


and in line 12 of the article numbered 24, for ‘Gods. When” read 
* Gods when.” , | 
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APERS OWN&D BY NATIVES. 


2 Nil. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


e 
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I.—Foreren Portrics. 


1. The Nadegannadi, of the 11th April, observes that it is easy to seq Mapneanmany, 
how far our rulers are anxious to protect Indian apri'tith, v0 
The rights of the Indians for interests abroad in the British Colonies. Whilst ee 
British protection outaide ‘nia. Trdian emigrants cannot even set foot on 
Australian soil, the colonists have every right to come to India and compete 
with the Indians in trade and amass wealth here or even hold high and 
responsible positions in the public service. Hitherto, however, the Indians 
had the consolation that at least in countries like China, Siam and Japan the 
Indians enjoyed the full rights of British citizenship without any distinction 
of colour or nationality. But now the alarming news has been received that 
the British will acquire in Siam a large tract of land for the purposes of 
mining and rubber Seana and in return surrender to the King of Siam 
the British Indian su _ in Siam, so that in future, if any Indian be charged 
with any offence in that country, he will no longer be tried according to 
British law but will be subject to the Siamese law and the rights of British 
citizenship will be confined to Europeans only. It is difficult to see how any 
confidence will ever be created in those rulers who are solely bent upon self- 
aggrandisement even at the expense of the rights and liberties of their 
subjects. 


2. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the Gth April, writes that the question of T= Qesm-vr- 
the Macedonian reforms is engaging the atten- _—genpelor’ 

Relations between Turkey and tion of the British politicians und statesmen, April éth, 1908, 
Englant. : who, while advocating the reforms, give expres- 
sion to their feelings of innate hatred against the Ottoman empire. As a 
result of the wire-pulling of some of the British wire-pullers, the relations 
between England and Turkey are becoming strained. If the Great Powers of 
Europe are the real friends of Christians, they cannot do better than to leave 
the matters as they are at present and to allow the Sultan to set matters right 
independently of foreign intervention. If this is not done the matters will 


assume a terrible aspect and eventually lead to a terrible loss of human lives. 


Il.—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


8. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th pare chert go the rss Swanaeasareen, 
i ie of the Afridis into the tracts adjacent to the arch 20th, 1908. 

The Afridie and. the Folie. North-Western Frontier were all conducted at | Be 
nights, but now they have begun to practise their nefarious trade in broad 1) aid 
daylight. Thus, ui 
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Naprgawnans, 
Bangalore City, 
A llth, 1908. 
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GwADESAMITRAN, 


Madras, 
March 18th, 1908. 
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(b) Courts. fe 
4. A paragraph in the Manorama, of the ‘10th’ April 


1 jolie. the” Psp apartcd e, Lv | ring the 
prosecution and defence evidence, as _ = 
argument for the defence, summoned as a court witness @ person who 

atready been exawined for the prosecution. _ After the witness had been put 
in the box and sworn, the Magistrate took him to his private room, gave him 
some instructions and afterwards began to take his evidence.” © writer 


wishes to know under what section of the Criminal Procedure Code such 
procedure is permitted. 


(h) Railways. 


5. The Nadegannadi, of the 11th April, remarks that it is not known 

| when the authorities will proceed to put an end 
Treatment of the Indians by to the frequent outrages by the Railway officials, 
Railway servants. It is reported that recently while a District 
Munsif was travelling on the G.I.P. Kailway in the 2nd class, the Station- 
master at Jubulpore entered his compartment and peremptorily ordered him 
to leave that compartment, and when the Munsif protested against it, he soon 
got a board, on which was written ‘‘ For females only” and fixing it on to this 
compartment, caused a European woman to sit in the same and soon after 
handed over the Munsif to the Police. The Police, however, soon discover- 
ing the truth, released the Munsif. In the complaint by the Munsif against 
the Railway authorities for pars, restraint, the latter are supporting the 
conduct of the Stationmaster and helping him to oppose the prosecution. It 


would, however, be impossible to find a parallel instance to this case anywhere 
outside British India. , 


(k) General. 


6. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th March, writes :—We can take it that 


ate oe quiet has after all been restored at Tinnevelly. 

He — in Tinnevelly ut there is nothing surprising in it; for if the 
we ee authorities begin to shoot down the innocent 
people, naturally the latter are frightened into abandoning the rash acts 
committed by them in the first outburst of their fury. Nothing in fact 
would have happened if only the Magistrate had left Mr. Chidambaram Pillai 
and his nates alone; but he and the other whites really wanted to suppress 
the preaching of these patriots about Swadeshi and Swaray and all this trouble 
is the result. It has been very clearly illustrated within the past two years 
that the words of the English, that they do not stand in the way of the 
Swadeshi movement, are merely a hoax and the causes of the recent disturb- 
ances at Tinnevelly only go to confirm this conviction. Now what led to 
these disturbances? Mr. Chidambaram had worked up the Swadeshi Steam 
Navigation Company successfully, and this meant a loss to the rival English 
Company. Perhaps the English thought the former company will die very 
soon, but they were sadly disappointed ; for, it has now grown so strong that 
it may soon bring about the subversion of the English Company. This is 
the first cause. Secondly, Mr. Chidambaram joined the Extremist camp after 
his return from Surat and began to preach the gospel of Swaraj to the masses 
and this enraged the English. Then again his having helped the operatives 
at the Coral Mills to get their wages raised embittered the feelings of the 
English towards him. To add to all this, grand preparations were made 
to celebrate the release of Mr. Pal. The District officials could no longer 
remain patient and they forthwith determined to get Mr. Chidambaram, 
who, they thought, was the cause of all this, into custody. With a view 
to gain this end, 8 served notices on Mr. Chidambaram and others to 
give security for good behaviour on the pretext that their speeches tended 
to create a breach of the pre, and when they appeared before the 
‘Magistrate, they were illegally remanded to custody, even though they 
offered to give any security that was demanded. The common.’ people 
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shot dead for the benefit of their country. 

The India, of the 2ist March, publishes a cartoon describing Mr. , 
Wynch as smoking his cheroot of injustice near a place where gunpowder— 
the patriotic and law-abiding people of Tuticorin and Tinnevelly—is stored, 
and in explaining this cartoon, says :— Mr. Wynch has come forward to pre- 
vent us from celebrating some worthy events 1n the lives of our great men. 
It is only when such unjust measures are adopted that the people of this 
country get unusually provoked. We can bear being made to fast for a 
number of days; we can even bear being left naked, all our things being 
robbed by: others ; but if one begins to disrespect our great men and prevent 
us from showing our reverence for them, we cannot brook it and we will resent 
such interference and none can impede the trend of our feelings. 

Anent the disturbances at Tinnevelly the same paper remarks :— Words Bi 
cannot express what we felt when we heard of the events at Tinnevelly and we ie 
Tuticorin. But’what can we do? A nation subject to another, a cripple ji 
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without arms or legs and a eunuch are in the same position. If these are 
ill-treated, who is to question it and who is to plead their cause? It seems . a 

the Collector lashed the attendant at the National Emporium when he said wee ft 
that the decorations were in honour of Mr. Pal. Whaf arrogance! Should | eh 
not that hand which whirled the whip be cut off at once by the God of | Waal 
Justice? . . » +. When Mr. Chidambaram Pillai offered to give Han 
security, should not the case against him be stopped at once? By what law HW 

was he remanded to custody? If, as a result of this, there was rioting and ihe 

loss of property, are not the authorities responsible for it? And so, is it ¢ i, 
justice to send a number of people to prison for this? But what is the use Bb Te 


of our pig is tg the subject? A nation which has no Swaraj must suffer 
ar 


all these hardships, and so, to escape from them, the only panacea is the 

acquisition of Swaru). | ' 
The same paper reproduces the article published in the Swadesamitran, i 

of the 17th March, about the illegal shooting of the five innocent persons at 

Tinnevelly. f 


7. With refefence to the famine fund recently opened at Calcutta Svanmesmareae, 
“The Ind; faa Fond.” under the patronage of His Majesty the March 19th, 1908. 
e Indian Femine Fund.” Kj ror, the Swadesamitran, of the 19th 
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relieve the distress caused by it! The benefits to India from the Briti 
8. The Swadcamitran, of the 20th Match, “says —The. sot 
Mr. Wynch as a Magistrate. impartially in the interests of he pu 
more those of one who has lost his senses. evidently acted | 
powers are. Thus he has imprisoned Mr. Chidam 
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Bwapssaurraay, 9, The Swadesamitran, of the 21st March, writes :--The recent events at 
March 21h, 1008. ' Tuticorin and Tinnevelly yery clearly illustrate 
Phin actal room oA oxeounve the evil consequences ensuing out of both the 
ieee ae executive and judicial functions being vested 
in the hands of one man. The fact that they are also the Magistrates of 
the district makes even sober Collectors at times to go beyond their powers. 
in the discharge of their duties. Thus even Mr. Wynch, the Collector of 
Tinnevelly, who had a name for sobriety of judgment till now, tra 
the bounds of law in detaining Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and others in custody, 
and why? Because he felt that, as the District Magistrate, he could do 
anything he liked. Instances of such extraordinary use of their powers by 
executive officers have, of late, been only too many, and still the Government 
does not think it necessary to do away with the present disastrous system. 
In the time of Lord Curzon we were told that the separation of executive 
from judicial functions was under the consideration of the Government ; but 
six years have passed since then and no definite conclusion has been come to 
except to try the effect of such separation in certain specified localities. When 
it has taken six years and more fur the Government to begin to try the 
measure as an experiment, we cannot say how long it may take for it to 
understand its efficacy and do away with the present system altogether. 


Jamia. 10. The India, of the 21st March, reproduces the article published 
March 21st, 1908. the Swadesamitran of Madras of the 16th Mar 
Pindi Das in jail. about the bad treatment meted out to Pindi 
Das in jail. 

Svensanness, 11. With reference to the appointment of an additional Sub-Collector 

March Sist, 1908. ku obdisleasd Gab Caliacies’ for Tinnevelly, the Swadesamitran, of the 21st 
Teese MOUSE NOE March, remarks:—In view of the disturbed 
: state of the town of Tinnevelly, Mr. Wallace 
has been appointed as an additional Sub-Collector. No doubt two Sub- 
Collectors are necessary now—-one for looking after the ordinary duties in the 
town and the other for creating unnecessary feuds among the people ! 

KisTNaPaTRIZA, 


aeanaraen 12. The Kistnapatrika, of the 5th April, writes as follows: —‘‘ According. 
April 5th, 1908, ““Beotet proceedings.” to the statutes concerning trade and cotamerce, 
the place where articles are manufactured 
should be noted thereon, in foreign countries. That is, the words ‘ made in 
Germany’, ‘made in Japan’, etc., should be marked on articles made in 
Germany, Japan, etc. That law has been recently altered. The Govern- 
ment have expressed that it is enough to mark articles manufactured in any 
country whatever, with the words ‘foreign made.’ Without giving any 
notice to the public, the Government made the alteration. What is the 
occasion for this secret action? Why should they be afraid of the people? 
Fear is always the result of selfishness. The Government must have been 
prompted by selfishness in this action. The Indians have been boycotting 
goods manufactured in England. The Bengalee especially prefers German 
or Japanese articles to English ones in case the same are not made here. 
Consequently the trade of England has been affected injuriously.’ | 
thought that the people might be duped by printing the ates r 
made’ only, instead of the words ‘made in Eng and’ on English-me 
goods. But it was not perceived that those that deceive others really dec 
themselves. If the merchants in foreign countries other than Rngland she 
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their countries’ names on their articles, the articles which bear the 
‘foreign-made ’ would then become easily known as English articles. 
The fraud thus ruins the English only.” ee 
13. The Andhrakesari, of the 3rd_ April, observes :—‘‘ Even though the 
geo RS ag proposed se on of executive and judicial 
_ Separation of executive powers is effected, the District officer can still, 
jodicial functions. gornteg _ a8 at present, bind over people to keep the 
peace under section 10°, Criminal Procedure Code. He can award imprison- 
ment for two years to Swadesh rs convicting them for sedition under 
section 108. Under section 127 public meetings can be dispersed at the 
‘mere opening of the mouth.’ According to section 145 he can interfere 
under the pretence of disputes about land. There will be nothing to prevent 
the District officers from adopting measures for secretly suppressing Swadeshi 
movements as in East Bengal and Tinnevelly, though encouraging Swadeshism 
for all = appearances. How can the public be pleased with such sham 
reforms 


14. The same paper writes :—*‘ Soon prs the ney Sent has dawned 

i . on us, our arbitrary rulers have become 
outta rule— bewildered and have begun to obstruct not only 
Swadeshi movements but religious preachings 

also. In spite of their professions that they do not interfere in our religious 
affairs, what have they done now? Travancore in the isouth is a Brahmin 
State. There, a religious preacher, while preaching that our old Aryan 
religion ought to be upheld, was prevented from doing so on a representation 
made by the Resident to the Maharaja. To the eye of the foolish arbitrary 
Government everything appears full of germs of sedition. The fear of the 
Government leads them to adopt new ways and means, so much so, that 
even the pious acts of Lala Lajpat Rai ‘in connection with famine relief are 


suspected. 


15. The Swaraj, of the 9th spe, ie as —s ; te aay leading 

p »  ¢itizens of Tuticorin recently waited upon our 
Beare), Aaa arene! Governor, Sir Arthur Law , to ‘ena him 

to remove the Punitive Police imposed upon Tuticorin. Perhaps those who 
style themselves as leaders have no sense of honor. Though they may have 
very often received blows with boots, they cowardly ‘lick the dust’ at the 
feet of the Feringhees declaring ‘We are not seditionists’, ‘we are not 
seditionists ’, ‘gave us, save us,’ and scolding their own brethren with a view 
to please them. The Tuticorin leaders may be said to be the most notorious 
of such people. Can any mad fellow hope that Sir Arthur Lawley, the despot 
of the despots, would be actuated by good motives instead of motives worse 
than those that actuated his subordinates? Bravo! Lawley, Bravo! You 
are the proper master of ‘ Ashe,’ the modern ay a a (a mythological 
giant and the oppressor of his own son Prahldda for his devotion to Vishnu, 
one of the Hindu trinity, and for his having commended Vishnu’s virtues). 
All your actions from Rajahmundry to Tuticorin are, indeed, grand. It isa 
pity your subordinates do not know anything. Mr. Hunter, who was deter- 
mined to ruin 240 students and whose face grew red with anger at every turn, 
is an incarnation of patience in your view. Dr. Kemp, who inflicted serious 
blows on a boy of sixteen years, appeared guiltless to you, though he was 
found guilty by courts of law. Mr. Ashe, who has now caused the death of 
four Indians, is an embodiment of patience. You think that you need not 
caré for black dogs dying. Quite true. What is the use of blaming 
you? They that come to you like dogs are to blame really. What is the 
use of blaming you who mean to enforce the principles of arbitrary rule? 
But they ought to blame who came to you to scold the self-sacrificing patriot 
Sreejut uidasbarane Pillai, who has been working for the cause of the 
country, that is, waning under foreign rule. However, remember one thing. 
Arbitrary rule can never succeed. Many a Hiranyakasipa and others 
superior to him fell a prey to righteousness. Therefore do not be elated that 
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Swanaz, 
Beswade, 
April 9th, 1908. 
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fire of his a . s not in the least seem tc 

inquire into the facts of the case. * Y black * are on distinctions. 
of colour and do not at all apply may be, 
it is the same whether caused to a : _ Nodistinction 
between ‘white’ and ‘ black’ is to be found im the Indian Penal Code. 
Knowledge and intention are the essential elements of murder. If the causes 
of the death caused by Mr. Wynch were inquired into, the nature of his act 
would be known. Are the short-sighted and angry, impatient and fickle- 
minded men fit to be rulers of people? Could the white gentleman have 
imagined that the boy had eome tg attack him, or he was capable of attacking 
him, or that he had cause for attacking him? What can be said of the 
intelligence of the man if he imagined so? He took away his life by a shot. 
Mr. Wynch must be held responsible for the act till he could prove that he 
was one of the rioters. Why is he who shot dead an Sanne hab not tried 
for murder ? He might perhaps escape under the exceptions to the section on 
murder. But, however, he must, be first charged with the offence. Perhaps 
the parents of the deceased boy are helpless”. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


se a 17. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th March, writes :—In_ the course of a 
Maxch 19th, 1908. 


conversation with Sardar Ajit Singh, the 
District Magistrate of Lahore is reported to 
have said, ‘‘ Why did you celebrate the release 
of Srijut Pal? Why not you return to the profession of a munshi to the 
Europeans which you had, before your deportation, and why not Lajpat Rai 
also follow the profession of a vakil as of old? Unless both of you take up 
your old avocations, your minds may lead you into bad ways again.” What 
arrogance! The Government has not yet published one word about the real 
offence for which Lajpat was deported. On the other hand, not only India, 
but the whole world cries down his deportation as an ‘illegal act. Such 
being the case, why should this Magistrate assume that Lajpat had committed 
some offence and put some impertinent questions on that assumption? Ma 


. y 
not the tongue of this man which uttered the words that the mind of Lajpat 
‘will lead him into bad ways” rot and decay! 


18. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th March, observes :—What has after 


a ull been the result of the Tinnevelly deputation, 
tas Sinnevelly Copatation. consisting of ‘“ respectable nether ” ‘a it did ? 
In spite of the fact that the Hon’ble Mr. K. R. Guruswami Aiyar, the most 
promioen member of “the respectable class of people”, was one of the 
eputation, the imposition of the Punitive Police has}been confirmed. People 
like Mr. K. R. Guruswami Aiyar make it a duty of life to try to please the. 
Government officials by always dancing to their tunes; but what is the 
result? The latter act upon the words of the former only when they do 
not clash with the trend of their own convictions, but never when they are 
against the course they had once adopted. Thus Mr. Wynch and, on his 
advice, the Government had decided to quarter Punitive Police on the towns of 
Tinnevelly and Tuticorin, and as Mr. Guruswami \Aiyar argued 


yar : inst that 
step, his words were not cared for. On the other hand, if Mr. asusiensti 
Aiyar had applauded that step, he would have been praised as a sober and 
levelheaded citizen of Tinnevelly. It is surprisi at “‘the respectable 
re ” of Tinnevelly could not foresee this. Anyhow the people must now 

prepared to pay the punitive tax imposed. Then again, many will be: 


Lajpat Rai and the District 
Magistrate of Lahore. 


SwaDRsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
March 20th, 1908. 
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spirit and itn ofect, S006, while giving his evidence the 


o ? of the 20th March, says :—-A Depaty Commis- 
be Decentralisation Commission at Amraoti, 


; Masse 


bserved that it was found difficult to get agricultural labourers, as man 
peti of the Bombay Presidency had taken to industrial pursuits. Ainther 


witness remarked that, asa result of the Swadeshi spirit now prevalent in 
India, nearly 10 per cent. of the population are working at the industries of 
India, so it is fl ear from this that the Swadeshi spirit is gaining ground in 
India and that the dead and dying industries of the country are fast coming 
into prominence. 

20. The Jndia, of the 21st March, writes :—I dare; I am a man and an 

“T awe” inhabitant of the land of Bharata, and eo I have 
| a double right to be bold. 

I dare; because the first and last exhortation of my Vedanta is “‘ you 
shall be bold.” ie 

I dare; because I am not afraid of any obstacle, disease or death, and 
I feel that in my soul shineth that deity who is always young and who never 
ceases to be. what will I not daretodo? ....° 7 

I dare; though the object which I dare to accomplish, may not be 
carried out in this birth, I am confident of completing it in another birth. 
I dare; because I have the strength to complete anything I have dared 
to do. 3 

Men and Gods are thinking of freeing the land of Bharata, and I dare 
to make that land free. I do not lose anything in this attempt; the gain is 
all to my country. What cannot I dare to do, when the advice of Sri Krishna 
in the Gita is still burning in my heart and when that supreme being shineth 
in my soul and driveth the chariot of mind ? 

‘“ One who knows can dare.” I know myself and so I dare ; I know that 
I am that supreme being; I know that I can create worlds ; can I not create 
a nation ? | 

I, the originator of all creation, have decided to grant freedom to the 
Bharatas and I am going to achieve this object very soon. Some idiots ma 
laugh at these words of mine; but they will grieve when my object is 
accomplished and then the people of the world wil laugh at them. 


21. The same paper observes :—Atrocious robberies are being committed 

mi ae _.  @t Agarpur, a town 10 miles from Peshawar. 
~ Hindus are the victims Neatly Bs. 30,000 have been looted in cash and 
ae about 80 houses and 55 big bazaars with all 
materials stored in them have been burnt to ashes. Many Hindus have been 
thus rendered homeless and reduced to abject penury. But the Muhamma- 
dans of the place have been uninjured and were looking on with satisfaction 
at the lot of the Hindus. The latter assert it is the Muhammadans and not 
the Afridis who had caused all this mischief, on the ground that the Afnidis 
only loot and never set fire to houses. Moreover many of the Muhammadans 
of the place seem to have owed large sums to the Hindus and the leaders of 
the former seem to have been approached by the latter to settle the accounts, 
but without any avail. So the rumour goes that the Muhammadans set fire to 
all Hindu shops to remove all evidence of their debts. During all this 
hubbub, not one police constable was to be seen at the scene of the occurrence. 


22. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 11th April, observes that if the 
a ee __ present estrangement of feelings between the 
a to grapple with the situ- rylers and the ruled should continue for some 
boas : time longer, it is easy to tell what calamitous 
results might soon follow. The situation which the authorities created out of 
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r 
longer tolerate the 


de 
relating to Ind 
cannot influence the 


made eligible to hold even the highest: offices in the army. For, if the 
services of the British troops in India should at any time be required in 
England, India in a disarmed condition would altogether be helpless against 
any foreign aggressors. Hence arises the: necessity for training up the 
Indians ‘in the art of war. ‘These administrative reforms, it is believed, will 
help to bridge the gulf that now exists between the rulers and the ruled. 


23. Referring to certain picketting campaigns at Poona, the Nadegannadi, 

: of the 11th instant, observes that the Tempe- 
Disturbances in Poona in yon _rance Association finding that Government alone 
nection with temperance Work. —_—_ are responsible for the introduction of injurious 
foreign liquor into this country, and seeing that the repeated representations to 
Government for co-operation daria the last twenty years were utterly useless, 
the members of the Association have themselves seneived upon certain methods 
of preventing the use of intoxicants. ‘The effective manner in which the 
volunteers of the Association worked and the fall in the demand for liquor 
caused considerable anxiety to the contractors and license holders, who com- 
plained about the matter to the Assistant Collector and the latter assaulted 
several of these volunteers. It is laudable that the enraged mob in this case 
thought it wiser to take legal action against the assaulters rather than take 
the law into their own hands. It is unfortunate that even those who seek to. 
improve the moral condition of the people are thus opposed by Government. 
One of the volunteers has already been fined Rs. 10 by the Magistrate. 
Whilst the proceedings against the Assistant Collector are still pending, fresh 
charges are framed against the other popular leaders who were engaged in 
similar work by the Collector himself. Here is abundant proof of the 


despicable level to which the authorities sometimes descend in their work of: 
administration. 


[Iesued, 16th April 1908.) 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NAT 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(k) General. 


Tax Hinpe, 1. The Aindu, of the 8th April, has. the following leader :—‘ The 
April 8th, 1908. "Phe Provincial Budget Debate. debate on the Provincial Budget which began 


yesterday at the Legizlative Council was 
expected to bring out a somewhat more real divcussion of the Provincial 
Estimates from Honourable Members than in previous years, owing to the 
advantages afforded to them by the preliminary Budget Conference which 
took place on the lst February last, at which most of the details of the present 
budget were placed in the hands of the Non-Official Members and full time 
has been given them for studying the same with a view to efficient discussion 
at the Council yesterday and to-day. The Hon’ble Mr. Stokes has claimed 
it as a not ronehay wks 5 advantage to himself, and His Excellency hoped 
it would lead to more constructive criticisms and practical suggestions at the 
hands of Honourable Members. It appears to us, however, that this expecta- 
tion is exaggerated for it is useless to expect constructive suggestions from 
the Non-Official Members of Council who have had neither a voice in, nor 
even an opportunity to be acquainted with, the disposition of the financial 
arrangements of the Government. In the next place, even if an Honourable 
Member takes the pains to master financial and administrative details and 
offers constructive criticism on the financial proposals of the Government, he 
has no means of inducing the Government to consider them seriously, far less 
to have them adopted. Budget estimates are not passed in India, even by 
the standing official majority, as an Act of the legislature as in all countries 
with a constitutional form of government. Nor in all the reform proposals 
made by the Provincial Governments, the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State has any proposal been made to originate motions on the 
financial or administrative matters of the Government and to divide the 
Council thereon. There is absolutely no risk to the Government in such a 
course, if it is adopted. In the first place, no motion brought by a Non- 
Official, if it runs counter to official views, could pass in the face of the 
standing official majority. In the next place, any motion or resolution, if 
passed, would have no legal force, and would only amount to the expression 
of a wish by the Council which the Government may, for sufficient reason, 
decline to carry out. On the other hand, the vesting of such power in the 
Council under proper safeguards would put the administration on its mettle 
and on its defence and would tend to mitigate the sense of legal and practical 
irresponsibility which now pervades it. In purely financial matters, for 
instance, it would tend to prevent extravagance and the notion which under- 
lies the official view of finunce, viz., that the moneys are the Government’s 
as distinct from the people’s, and it is the Government that should decide 
solely what the people should pay and not pay, what the people should 
have and should not have. Until this power to call the administration to 
account, in financial proposals as well as administrative details, by motions is 
vested in the representatives of the people in. the Council, no amount of pre- 
liminary Conferences, or power of mere interpellation, can serve to infuse life 
into the tame and tedious proceedings known as the Budget Debate. ” 


# * * oo * 
Tax Wapxrepay 2. The following appears in the editorial columns of the Wednesday 
Ravisw, ‘ | . . es 
April 16th” 1968. Che Budget Conference. “al a, ‘Arthas Lawley of ohne ae ace ms 
to the non-official members to discuss the budget in a sort of informal conference 


1 he Oe aaa 


oo ee | 
ly presented to the Council seems to be proving successful in 
any rate the non-official members have a sides tine to think 
‘suggestions and can convince the Government of the reasonableness 
demand which cannot always be done by set-speeches delivered in 
quick succession at the Council table. We do not say that the new system 
has effected any remarkable change in the character of the debate. Still, the 
experiment is worth continuing and we trust the de made by His 
Excellency in this respect will in course of time render the budget discussions ut 
more valuable and more fruitful. As for the budget itself, there was nothing Tie! 
in it which calls for detailed notice. The Hon’ble Mr. G. Stokes was able to | ‘id 
present what 1s called a prosperity budget and that was due mainly to the a 
extra granté made by the Supreme Government. No doubt a large surplus a | 
is not always a matter for congratulation; and Mr. Stokes explained that if 
the Government had more money in hand than need be, it was because they 
could not spend all of it without waste. Nobody insists on their showing a 
nil balance at the end of the financial year, but schemes of reform in adminis- 
tration, which have been long in coming might be pushed on without further 
delay and without at the same time involving waste. The Government need 
not begin to think of schemes, only after large surpluses have accumulated in 
their hands. There are ever so many directions in which the surpluses 
might be utilised to the great benefit of the people and there can be no 
occasion for the Government to rack their brains as to how they could dispose 
of their surplus revenue. 
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VI.—MIsceLLANEOUs. 


3. The Indian Patriot, of the 10th April, contains the following :— T#* pus Parator, 

Obiter dicta. ‘‘ Seeing that the European nations are non April 10th, 1908. 
for Railway and Telegraph concessions in a 
parts of the world and paying high prices for securing them, it was purely 
commercial instinct and not any philanthropy that introduced Railways 
and Telegraphs in India. Furnishing as they do unlimited facilities for 
arg ee exploitation, besides furnishing lucrative employment for thousands 
of Europeans, while drawing almost all their earnings trom Indians whose 
comforts receive not the slightest attention and who are excluded from all 
highly paid appointments in the administration, it is idle to say that they 
were initsoduasd for the benefit of the Indian nation.” 
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April 16th, 1908. 


SwADESAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Maroh 24th, 1908. 


Sw aDEsAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Maroh 26th, 1908. 


eee 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. , 


I1.—Foreicn Potitics. 


4. The Qasim-ul- Akhbar, of the 16th April, writes that the recent alliance 
between England and Russia was a great 
Relations between England political blunder which Sir E. Grey has com- 
and Russi. mitted. The present Amir and his father have 
all along been averse to the policy of the intervention of the British in the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan. Sir E. Grey has made an alliance with 
Russia without consulting the Amir. The Qastm thinks that the alliance will 
do no good to England, as Russia has always proved herself to be treacherous 
in her designs. The policy of the Liberals, therefore, to make an alliance 
with Kussia—her old and inveterate foe—is a mistaken one and worthy of 
condemnation. | 


II].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


5. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th March, writes:—What justice can 

= _, Wwe expect from the Magistrates who decide the 

The evidence of the police in cages solely depending on the reports: of the 
sedition cases. police constables with regard to the public 
speeches? How can the illiterate police constables and Sub-Inspectors make 
out the utterances of intelligent and cultured people about important affairs 
of State? Even if they do make them out, what guarantee is there that 
they note down waco | what is spoken? Their only aim is to submit such 
reports as will please their superior officers and especially when they under- 
stand which way the opinion of the Magistrate slides, hey are sure to put 
down only such things as-will enable him to secure a conviction. It is on 
the evidence of such reports that the Tinnevelly Magistrates are making so 
much fuss ! eu 


6. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th March, observes :—IJt seems the police 
were worrying a preacher at Kalladakurichi 
and also unnecessarily terrorising the people. 
Somehow the police have made it a point to be a thorn in the side of every 
preacher. It is a known fact the editor of the Mitran is under the surveillance 
of the police and it is the case all over India. - When they follow any English- 
man who comes to India as her friend like so many domesticated dogs, it is 
no wonder they dog the footsteps of the Indians. We need not say that this 
uncalled-for interference of the police impedes the growth of a sense of union 
a the people. Surely the presence of these will not affect a man like 


Lala Rajpat Rai in any way; but in the villages they are an object of terror 
and as such prevent the spread of the Swadeshi activity. 


7. With reference to the police surveillance of Lala Lajpat Rai, the 


The police and famine relief. India, of the 28th March, remarks :—We 


my learn that the police are also phen’ jes g the 
various persons who are working under Lala Rajpat Rai to relieve the 


distress caused by famine. The Divine anger may not show itself so soon if 
the Government robs the people of a country of their wealth and of their 
political privileges too. But if the Government meddles with the religious. 
activity of the people or their efforts at helping each other during times of 
distress, the Divine anger will grow intense and destroy such a Government. 


The preachers and the police. 
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(8) Courts. 
to the acquittal by Mr, Buckley, the District Magis. Swaveunrrasn, 


+. trate of Nilgiris, of the three Military officers weno 
'y sand Civilian who were ch with having assaulted one sarap 
ta en Rungiah Goundar, the proprietor of a Tonga 
Company in the Nilgiris, the Swadesamitran, of the 25th March, observes :— 
The gravest crimes may be committed by Military officers and yet they are He 
not deemed to be crimes at all. Even, if by chance, they are proved to be ah o¢ 
such, the Civilians will never betray them. But even ting that the te 
Civilian District Magistrates can flout justice with impunity, are they also ae 
justified in prejudicing the minds of the jury and marring the free play of m| 
their powers of judgment? Of course with Magistrates of the stamp of . Bh it 
Mr. Buckley, the unarmed Indians can lead a peaceful life indeed ! | : i. 
9. With regard to the arrest and se . Mr. Chidambaram Pillai, a 
bak correspondent of the same r says:— In 
The me Mr. Chidam- grits of the order of the High Court releas- 
— ing Mr. Chidambaram and others on bail, 
Mr. Wynch seems to have refused to carry it out and said that he could not 
believe the message of the High Court. What effrontery! They say that i 
some more cases are to be launched against Mr. Chidambaram and that he is Vani it 
to be released only after he has been tried for and acquitted on ever charge! , RE 
Not only this, there is a strong rumour in the “respectable circle” that a aie 
leading Barrister is coming from Madras to conduct the prosecution. Perhaps 
the Collector has no confidence in our Sundara Sastriar! Why this un- BE 
necessary expense ? See in how many ways our money is being wasted! Is D Eel | 
there nobody to question this? It 1s regrettable that the British adminis- Bait ae 
tration is fast drifting towards the goal of the Russian Government. | Wide 
Pitiable, indeed, has become the fate of our brethren ! YER 
On the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 26th March, writes :— | | 
The application made to the High Court for a transfer of the case against 
Mr. Chidambaram Pillai from the file of Mr. Wynch to that of any other a 
District Magistrate has been dismissed. ‘With due deference to the learned a 
Judges who dismissed this application, we think it is quite necessary that such t} 
a transfer should have been permitted at this juncture. No sane man can 3 vig 
believe that there is much love to be lost between Mr. Chidambaram Pillai : AT 
and Messrs. Wynch and Ashe. The District Magistrate is responsible for the Ay 
administration of the district and also for the prevention of riots and other : 
disturbances within the district. So, now that there is some unrest in the | 
place, it has become the duty of the District Magistrate to assign a reason for rae 
it and the easiest solution of the problem for him was to put the whole blame i Wee 
| 
| 


upon Mr. Chidambaram Pillai. To confirm this theory, he has not only to 4 
frame some definite charges against the latter, but also get him convicted by ie’ 
hook or by crook. Such being the case, how can Mr. Chidambaram Pillai Hate 
expect impartial justice at the hands of this officer—thesame man that remanded de 
him to custody quite against the provisions of law? Even the Sessions Judge 
of Tinnevelly cannot be said to be impartial; for he too upheld the illegal’ 
act of the District Magistrate and refused to let the accused on bail. The 
_ attitude of the Joint Magistrate is too well known to need any comment. So, 
we have not the least hope that Mr. Chidambaram Pillai can have justice 
from the judicial officers in Tinnevelly. As for the executive officers, ean 
never care for law or justice. Their only aim will be to terrify the people 4h 
into submission somehow. So, our condition must continue like this till the ‘1 
administration of the country is vested in our own hands. cam : 


(d) Education. 


10. With regard to the school final examination that is being newly 
poe utated by the Government, the Swadesa- 


The school final éxamination. witpgy of the 26th Match, observes :—The 
Government intends te appomt a committee before the 15th proximo to 
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NavarvuGa, 
Masulipatam, 
April 9th, 1908. 


ce 


Ravi, 
Cocanada, 
April 9th, 1908. 


‘su 

tion is to be the President of this commit 
four of whom are to be members of the nomin 
Director, while the other four are’ non-of hus, ther 
five official members in it, including the Pr t, Tour non-officials. 
‘There must be at least eight non-official m the committee, and it is 
only then that the benefit uf the presence of the official element will become 
patent. Otherwise the non-official members will merely be puppets and the 
official members will have everything in their own way. Perhaps the 
Government has forgotten altogether the existence of the Madras Teachers’ 
Guild. : | 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


11. Adverting to the troubles of passengers at the ferries in the 
eee Gédavari, a correspondent to the Andhrakesari, 
Ferries in the Gédéveri. = of the 10th April, observes :—‘‘It should be 
clearly provided'in the Ferry Rules that the lessees should be required to 
construct sheds on hoth sides of the river at every ferry to serve as resting 
places for passengers. The Local Board must be prepared to spend annually 
a certain sum of money on such improvements as will enable passengers at 
every ferry to avoid walking on the burning sands under the scorching 
sun.” 


discuss and report on this subject. It spoms the, Disector 
e | aged Binleping: Pp “vront 


aie 


(t) Public Works. 


12. ‘A ryot of Bhimavaram” writing to the Navayuga, of the 9th April, 
states that representations were made to the 
authorities in vain about the disadvantages 
resulting from the laying of irrigation pipes. The munsifs and karnams 
tease the ryots for taxes and the Public Works Department officials for 
bribes. It is feared that, with the introduction of the pipes, famine will also 
get into the district. It appears that the Government are avaricious to get 
more revenue than now. aAvarice cannot discriminate between good and 
bad. It is very unjust that the Government should ruin our crops and hoard 
up money. Collectors devise such unrighteous measures and depute their 
subordinates to work them out. It is, therefore, not strange that the villagers 
are vexed and give vent to their rage. Why should the Government first 
coreg te asks the correspondent, and drive them to bad acts and then 
scold them ? 


The same paper says that it appears from certain letters received that 
the introduction of ‘irrigation pipes’? has caused great discontent in the 
minds of the people and produced fear in them that “ famine will get into. 
the district thereby.” Gdddvari is a district where there is plenty of wet 
cultivation and the fear of the people that famine will overtake them is. 
reasonable. The Government, relying on the indifferent reports of the 
District officers, are driving the district into great danger. The Govern- 
ment should cease to be selfish and endeavour to remove the people’s 


discontent. Otherwise, the already existing commotion would be fomented 
and the country would be ruined. | 


‘ Irrigation pipes.” 


(j) Salt and Abkéri, — 
13. Referring to the attempts that the Chinese Government are making 


mare to lessen the consumption of opium in their 
Foreign liquors. 3 empire, the Ravi, of the 9th Liat observes :— 
“It is only when India and China give up drinking and opium-eating, 
respectively, they can succeed in all their attempts and advance liveracd 
Undoubtedly drunkenness is on the increase owing to. the importation of 
foreign anere Unless the Government make a number of changes in the 
abkéri administration, this evil practice cannot be checked soon. The: 
responsibility rests entirely on the British Government.” =—=s—si“<‘(ar’asnwsz”sCOété«< 


» Of the 10th April, observes:—‘“ Alas! What 
;, Shall we say of the misfortune that befell us 
atter we came under the British Christian 
drunkenness i# inereasing and that our country is deteriorating day by day. 
What do the Government care: if our countrymen beeome: pea’ owing to 
drink? ‘Their treasury will get full! When we acquire a little wisdom and 
try to be temperate, the bureaucratic Government seem to us to say, ‘O 
strange beasts, who-are born to.ruin Aryavarta, drink, drink to the utmost. 
If you do not fill our treasury, see what your fate will be.’ They further 
appear to: eoerce us stmiking with whips to drink English liquors. It ‘is 
natural that wickedness increases with the increase of drink, and sby thus 
increasing wickedness, the Government are deriving good income. Is it not 
disgraceful that this bureaucratic Government should compel us to drink 
foreign liquors, increase wickedness in the country and profit, thereby.” 


(4) General. 


15. Anent the situation Ro sonore hg Swadesamitran, of the 23rd 
oe a ae arch, says :—As if the incarceration of Mr. 

The situation in Tinnevelly. Siilambaram Pillai and his co-workers was 
not enough, the Joint Magistrate has caused summonses to be served upon six 
Vakils of Tuticorin, asking them to give security for good behaviour. These 
are respectable people with high educational qualifications and are not such 
as will act in @ way which will incur the odium of the public. So, there was 
not the least justification for the Joint Magistrate to have dealt with these 
ersons as if they were so many rowdies without any status and therefore it 
is clear that he has taken this step only with a view to curb their Swadesh 


Poons. 


activity. This course has been adopted evidently with the knowledge of 8ir | 


Arthur Lawley. Even without such implied permission, the District officials 
will use their powers most relentlessly and when they have also that permis- 
sion, surely they will go beyond the bounds of law with impunity. Thus the 
Joint Magistrate seems to have refused to allow the accused even to be seated 
during the trial. What heinous crime: has been proved against these people, 
for them to merit such treatment? Many are the instances that go to prove 
that the only aim of the District officials and other Englishmen of the place 
is to block the Swadeshi trade. Thus the European merchants of Tuticorin 
seem to have wired to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies to prosecute 
the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company if a had not yet published 
their half-yearly balance sheet. Then again the English merchants seem to 
have thrown innumérable obstacles in the way of the Swadeshi Company 
paying the last instalment of Rs. 47,000 for their ship. As if all this was not 
enough, Mr. Ashe seems to have gone to the jetty of the Swadesh’ Company 
one evening at 6 p.m., when the office was just being closed and insisted on 
his being i Pea the books of the company, and when he was told that this 
could not be done, as all the responsible officers had left, he grew wild and 
threatened to prosecute the company. Surely if Mr. Ashe really wanted to 
understand dhe the shareholders of the company were he could have written 
to the Secretary direct about it and he need not have pounced upon the poor 


clerks at an untimely hour. When it is thus possible for the English officials 


to tease wantonly the very Indians from whose money they are paid and 
whose interests: they are bound to protect, the British Government can be 
compared only to the Russian or a Muhammadan Government and it cannot 
lay claim to be a civilised Government. 

On the same subject the same paper, of the 24th March, observes :-—Some 
hundred years: back there was in England one John Wilks, the editor of a 
newspaper. He had neither character, nor status, and he was a non-entity 
for a long time. But soon he began 'to crticise severely the actions of the 
Ministry and forthwith the latter took the cudgels against him. He thrice 
tried to become a Member of Parliament. and was thwarted by: the Govern- 
ment on. every occasion. Then the people began to appreciate the principle 
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on which he was fighting —liberty—and 
by his side en masse. Be the Government, : ding @ big comt 

began to climb down and gave up teasing him and modified the existing laws 
so as to protect the rights of the people. The name of this John Wilks is 
still an honoured name in the history of England. The time has now 
come for this episode to be repeated in India. If the British Government 
is intent on trampling the rights of the people under its feet, what can the 
people do but to combine for preserving those rights? It may now look as 
if the latter have been frightened into being quiet; but their real feelings 
cannot be gaaged by English officials like Mr. ch. No doubt the lat 
can terrify the people by promiscuously shooting them down, ae 
advantage of the fact that these are unarmed. ‘But still, God has bestow 
one means of protection even for the weak and that is their intelligence. [f 
only we use that intelligence and work in unison, a revolver cannot do 
us much harm. The peuple of Tuticorin and Tinnevelly acted foolishly in 
losing their temper ad committing excesses : for we have got excellent ways 
of achieving our object without going beyond the bounds of law. What did 
our brethren in the Transvaal do? Did they not patiently suffer all the 
hardships ? How can we hope to have liberty if we are afraid of hardships? 
We must now consider the affliction of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai to be our own 
and stand together. We must not now be afraid of being killed, wounded or 
imprisoned, and we must learn a lesson from what hag happened in other 
countries. {f we really value Swadeshi and Swaraj, our brethren must be 
prepared to suffer any hardship with a cheerful heart. Even now thousands 
of persons are losing their lives in Russia, to preserve the greatness of their 
country and in our own country, we know what happened in Barisal. Did 
not Mr. Pal in Bengal and Messrs. Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh in the Punjab 
become victims of official highhandedness? Did not many respectable Bar- 
risters and Vakils become victims of the police zulum in the latter province? 


So, may we trust that our present affliction serves only as a school, wherein 
we may learn the value of liberty. 
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Swanasanirnas, 16. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th March, writes :— None ever heard of 


March 27th, 1908, sedition cases till the advent of Mr. Morley as 
The regimé of Mr, Morley. = Secretary of State for India; but they ne 
become the order of the day within the last two years and the reason of this 
is only the increasing want of sympathy between the rulers and the ruled. 
Lord Curzon ruled the country with a high-hand and his regimé clearly 
impressed on the minds of the people that the British administration was not 
at all carried on in the interests of the people. But Lord Curzon was a 
Conservative and by nature an arrogant man, with no respect for the feelings 
of others. So, the people fondly expected a change for the better if the 
Conservative (tovernment went out and a Liberal Government camein. But 
alas! The Liberal Viceroy and the Liberal Secretary of State have only 
made the situation worse. So, their last hope of their condition being 
bettered, by a change in the Government at Home, having been frustrated, 
the people began to feel that they can have happiness only if the forei 
control is superseded by their own, and they began to act on this ah ae 


This was not liked y the Government, which retaliated by oan oe people 
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in various ways. But even this has not been able to curb the growing 
dissatisfaction among the people, and the discontent and unrest are only 
increasing day by day. Now Mr. Morley and Lord Minto have found out 
novel ways of punishing the popular leaders and think of terrorising 


the minds of the people thereby. In Bengal many editors of news 
schoolboys and popular leaders have been sent to prison and Punjab es hes 


shared the same fate. Even in Madras the Government took the side of the 
whites last year in Cocanada and Rajahmundry and punished many people. 
Even now it has begun to do the same thing at ensveli Doubtless 
Mr. Chidambaram Pillai and his co-workers will be convicted by the District 
Magistrate and they will have to undergo the punishments inflicted. But: has 
the Government thought over the after-effects of this step? If there.is now a. 
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t of wiping out this 
yhites have | ple are the real cause 
nrest, But the recent events clearly disprove such a theory ; for the 
canada was by the masses who felt provoked at the uncalled for 

dling of a boy by a white and in Tuticorin and Tinnevelly it is the 

m people who became furious at the incarceration of Chidambaram 

i and committed some excesses. ‘l'hen again the actual events also 

» idea that either Chidambaram Pillai or the people of Tuticorin 

ever harboured any hostile feelings towards Government; for the rioters 
damaged only Municipal properties and never approached the Government 
treasury ; nor have they done the slightest harm to any European. So, all 


these things clearly establish that it is not for sedition or disloyalty, but for 


competin ssstully with the European merchants of the place, that our 
brethren in Tuticorin and Tinnevelly are being teased. 


17. The Andhradesaranjani, of the 10th April, observes :—‘‘ O readers ! 


« Native country.” What is the reason of our country not enjoying 


all sorts of happiness like America? We 
would not have been reduced to this miserable position if all our country- 


men were loyal to their motherland. It is not for want of prowess that 
we have lost our kingdoms; but it is because there were in our countr 
traitors to their masters, traitors to their country and traitors to their 
friends that our kings of old lost their kingdoms. Even now our countrymen 
have not rid themselves of this bad trait in their character. We regret to 
state that even at the pment day there are many in our country, who, with 
a desire to earn a small sum of money, are proving traitors to their patriotic 
countrymen. Detective officers head this list. These men may be said to be 
the chief fomentors of all the disturbances in our country at the present day. 
Their business is to send reports, partly true and partly false, to their higher 
authorities and bring about unnecessary calamities to the country. It is 
better to beg than to maintain oneself by doing such actions. Those that 
are engaged in preparing false reports about their patriotic brethren and thus 
become traitors to their country should be excommunicated. May the 
members of different communities make necessary arrangements to do so! 
We hear that munsifs and karnams in petty villages send false reports against 
Swadeshi lecturers that visit their villages. O munsifs and karnams! Who 
are the Swadeshi lecturers? Are they not your countrymen? Is it not for 
your welfare that they lecture ? Fous writing false reports and causing 
trouble unjustly to your fellow countrymen will render you liable to punish- 
ment in hell. So, Oh! Village authorities! Do not be traitors to the 
country. Do not prove treacherous to your friends. All the attempts that 
the editors of Telugu newspapers and the Telugu Swadeshi lecturers are 
making are only for your welfare and not for the welfare of the English- 
knowing public. There are other newspapers und other preachers for them. 
So render your best help to those that serve their motherland.” - 


18. The WNavayuga, of the 9th April, refers to the unconstitutional 
measures adopted by the people now and then 
when they are excited and remarks as follows: — 
‘‘ Although the people are now punished for their unconstitutional actions, 
their enthusiasm will never abate. Even in the future, if the Governnent 
officials freely resort to 
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‘‘ Cruel measures.” 
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¢were not the Sikh Gurus. religious reformers? Was 1 c | ? . | | aji a re 
reformer?’ The Hindu religious usages have still life in them to 
the officials.” | a Bes 


20. A correspondent to the Andhrakesari, of the 10th April, observes : — 

“Tt is but just that the Government which 

Batta for village officials. grant a daily hatta of half a rupee to vcPanga 
Inspectors should arrange for a daily allowance of an anna and-a-half to 
village servants when they attend Taluk offices as in the case of the taluk 
peons. May all the Tahsildars send reports to the higher authorities on this 
matter ! if the gentlemen that are working for the Swadeshi causé were to 
send petitions to the District Collectors representing the apktcacir of the 
village servants, their representations would undoubtedly receive every 
consideration from the Collectors.” 


those that fought for religious reforms fought also for libe rt be 


21. Adverting to the Tinnevelly deputation, the sume paper observes :— 


‘ . » ‘Why will the bureaucratic Government 
she Simnovenly Copeletiee, appoint a commission to report the real state of 
affaire in Tinnevelly ? They are as much afraid of a commission of inqui 


as our ‘ Moderate’ brethren are of representing the real state of affairs. Ifa 
commission were appointed, the various efforts of the district authorities to 
suppress Swadesh’ movements would come to light. It would then be seen 
how the people were put to a series of troubles and how the foolish actions of 
the authorities enraged the people there. This is the secret of the whole 
affair. A Government really desirous of knowing the actual state of affairs 
and contributing to the welfare of the subjects will go to the seat of disturb- 


ance themselves and inquire there. So the Government here ought to have 
gone to the people.” 


22. Referring to the fact that there are over a hundred thousand persons 


without home in the city of London alone, the 
The present methods of Nadegannadi, of the 18th April, observes that 
ocmteleieee. if, in spite of the steady influx of wealth into 
England from the east and particularly from India for over three centuries, 
the British could not prevent starvation in their own country, what must we 
say then of the administrative capacity of the British, and what wonder, if 
there is constant famine in India under the administration of this greed 
nation? Perhaps it would be wrong to say that the British are wilfully 
wicked ; but their present methods of administration in India are certainly 
wicked ; still, there are several broadminded statesmen who wish to change 


these methods, and India will certainly be contended and happy if these were 
allowed a freehand. 


23. A correspondent in the Kerala Patrika, of the 18th April, got 


to the famine allowance of Re. 1-8-0, whic 
; o sea ~ — arene Government have been kind enough to grant 
8 ENE SEL ESE” to Government servants whose salary is less 
than Rs. 16, wishes to know whether the allowance will be extended: to Local 
Fund officials as well. Considering their poor pay and the insufficient gratuit 
they can expect on their retirement, it is haan that some means of relief will 
be accorded to them without further delay. 


24. The Shams-ul- Akhbar, of the 13th April, quotes the following from 


me  @ contemporary paper, the Watan; of Lahore, 
Tremesorats and Hindustani dated 3rd Ap 19¢8 - “ 9 


. en ‘Tt is indeed a matter of great astonish- 
met and surprisé that the Government of Madras have appointed a Euro 


itary officer as Pers} | 
ie as sf ay pele at nce and Hindustani Translator in utter disregard of 


ammadans. Government ought, in every respect, 
to treat their subjects equally without any disinoen. Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Canarese Translators are all native gentlemen, then w 


obstacle lies in the way of the appointment of a qualified Mussalman as the 
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and Hin ustani Translator to Government? The claims of Muham- 
, to whateve department they may belong, are thus sadly ignored. 
usted th at His Excellency the Governor would surely redress the above 
ind the Muhammadan community will be ever grateful for it.” 
On. The Qasim-ul- Akhbar, of the 16th April, has the following in English: — 
The New Cabinet. The most important announcement of all which 
~ — |____. concerns India is the translation of Mr. Morley 
to the Upper House, but it is some consolation to know that he still retains 
the Indian Portfolio. Another material announcement, which affects India and 
Indian affairs, is that the Parliamentary Secretary for India is Mr. Buchanan 
and not Mr. Hobhouse, as was anticipated in some quarters, the latter being 
nominated as the Secretary to the Treasury. It would indeed have been ver 
much to the benefit of In and the people of India if Mr. Hobhouse, who 
recently had ample opportunities of having first-hand information and 
knowledge of this country, had been allowed to continue as Parliamentary 
Secretary for India, mstead of being replaced by the Member for Perthshire. 


IV.—Native Sratss. 


26. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th March, writes: —One Ramachandra 


Dravid, a Tinnevelly patriot, seems to have 
been preaching, for the t few days, in 
3 Travancore about the Hindu religion and to 
have attracted large audiences. Though his lectures were ety religious, 
the local authorities scented sedition in some portions of his speeches and 
the result is that his preachings have been prohibited by the Police. Travan- 
core is @ Native State and the Maharaja is a Hindu. But still his officials 
have prevented a Hindu preaching about his religion, while the Christian 
Missionaries are still allowed to blaspheme our religion from the corners of 
every street. So, it seems as if the subjects of a Native State have not even 
the privileges which those of British India have. It is rumoured that all this 
is the work of the British Resident. ‘Ihus, it is clear that the rulers of the 
Native States are rulers only in name; for it is the European residents in 
these States that really control the administration. These bogus Rajas can 
eat well and enjoy themselves; but they cannot make any efforts to improve 
their country or spread their religion, and it is only because of this that the 
new Swadesh spirit has not made any impression on the Native States. 


27. The Aadegannadi,.of the 18th April, reports that just as there had 
been for nearly three years in Bangalore a 
strong and well-organized murderous gang 
which systematically murdered people in order 
to rob them of their jewels, it is rumoured that there is at present in the 
same city a similarly organized gang stealing large quantities from the 
railway goods during transit. Whatever be the nature of the articles sent, 
whether cereals, fruits, vegetables, oils or stationery, tne addressee invariably 
finds a considerable portion of his goods from each package or bale, missing 
in Bangalore. It cannot be the work of a few individuals; for, goods 
weighed in the booking office are generally put down at less than their real 
weight and as the weighments by the railway authorities are not. generall 

understood by the public, the abetment of the thefts by these railway officials 
is seldom detected. It is also rumoured among the merchant community 
that the gang after setting apart a portion of the stolen goods for immediate 
use sell fie remainder through some rich merchant. It is also conjectured 
that this gang has been in existence for several years past and it is found 
that the railway servants getting a pay of Rs. 10—12 per mensem are now 
able to maintain a style of living ten times as high as their means would 
otherwise permit. It is regrettable that no attempts have as yet been made 
to suppress this gang. $e Rshoves the merchant community of Bangalore, 
which is the most aggrieved by these thefts, to promptly bring the above facts 


Religions preaching in 
Travancore. 


A gang of railway robbers in 
Bangalore. 


to the notice of the authorities and to help the Government to detect the 


pang. 
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V.—Prospects OF THE CROPS AND THE CONDITION OF 


he Jaridah-e-Roggar, of the 11th April, writes that the citi 
“ . summoned b ne stent f Madras, met i 
Famine in the Madras Presi- Banqueting all on the evening ; 
dency. under the presidency of His E 
Governor, to inaugurate a Madras Branch of the Famine Relief Fund. 
The speeches made were excellent, but of these the Hon’ble Mr. C. J. Weir's 
speech to the effect that ‘the area of distress in thie Presidency is very 
liaited, and that it i practically confined to a small area in Ganjém with the 
usual arid districts of the Deccan,” really deserves comment. As a matter of 
fact, the whole of the Madras Presidency is famine-stricken, and there is a 
great need for a helping hand to relieve the want, misery and suffering in the 
affected tracts of the Madras ary oo For the last seven or eight years 
the evil and dire effects of famine are being felt throughout the Presidency. 
The prices of food-stuffs have risen abnormally high. The cost of a single 
man’s living some ten years ago, when fields were smiling with bounteous 
crops and with over-flowing granaries, was about Rs. 33 or 4 per month, but 
now double that amount is pee sufficient for a man’s living. In the city 
of Madras itself, the prices of food-stuffs are unusually high. Rice (ordinary) 
is being sold at 43 measures a rupee ; when such is the real state of affairs, of 
which the authorities have not got the slightest information or knowledge, 
how can it stand to reason that the Madras Presidency except Ganjam has 
little or no distress? The Jaridah, in conclusion, suggests that a Famine 
Commission should be appointed by Government, which should include repre- 
sentatives of all communities from all districts, who should obtain correct 
information of the market value of the several food-stuffs. Mere speeches, the 
Jaridah thinks, are not calculated to alleviate the sufferings of the poor people, 
but practical efforts should be made to mitigate them. Famine has much to 
do with the health and morals of the country. Government should, therefore, 
adopt special measures to save people from the horrors of famine. 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


29. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th March, writes :-—It seems a Faringhee 


handled a stationmaster on the Bengal Railwa 
‘The whites and the indians, §— vathar. ramble tas having leiatol to issue 4 
ticket to him. This foreigner is after alla planter and ‘not even a high 
official. So his having been bold enough to assault openly a stationmaster 
clearly shows that the Indians have to be afraid of every white, be he an 


official or not! This means that we are slaves not to the official whites alone 
but to the whites in general. 


30. The Swadesanitran, of the 26th March; remarks .—It is now settled 
The Ind; + that the whites of Tuticorin have vowed to 
Mg ndians and the British destroy the Swadesh’ Steam Navigation nn 


pany. Not content with the mischief they 
had already done to impede the work of this conn the officers of the 
e 


Port prevented one of their steamers from sailing, on the flimsy ground that 
it did not satisfy some port rules. This has created an alarm in the minds 
of the many shareholders of the company who fear the worst from the one- 


sided action of the English officials. ‘The people no longer expect any 


positive benefit from the authorities ; they only pray that the latter may not 
do positive harm. The events at Tuticorin have clearly proved that the 


Indians can continue to be happy only as long as they are submissive to the 
British traders and officials as of old; the moment they begin to compete 


with the latter in trade, the British Demon becomes provoked, But what if 
it frets and fumes? 'The Indians know, how to meet the anger even of the 
British Demon. | ae 


31. The India, of the Bi ay writes :—Civilisation has been divided 

ae y Sri Krishna into two classes, viz., Fiendish 

Fiondiah et acti tsstion— and Godly: the former is based on the principle 
eis y: | _ of mutual jealousy, while the latter is bas 

on the principle of ‘mutual help. The redeeming features of the former are 
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arrogance, vanity, dirty ways of life and lust, while those of the latter are 
modesty, courage, purity of life and truth. Now, of these two kinds of 
civilisation, the western civilisation belongs to the first class, while the eastern 
civilisation belongs to the second class, But some of the Bhratas are lured 


by the showy. ae ce of western civilisation, to ape it and nothing is 
6 neqretiable this. 
32. The India, of the 28th March, reports an old man belonging to one 


The sleeping Government and * o 4 yoy x oe by the ap ge to have 
°. oS replied as { : 
the watchful people. P ollows the oy of bi of an officer, 


a as to whether the people of his village were 
sleeping or waking during the raid :—‘ We were not waking up, because we 
thought the Government will be watchful enough to protect us from such 


atrocities. No doubt, we would have had our eyes wide open if we had 
known that the Government had gone to sleep.” 


33. The same paper, writes:—Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal once described 


The Bei | Setdliinent— the present British Government as being ‘half- 
The Dn : 4 hal 
chalt-twoder, wileaien” trader, half-ruler,” and the events at Tuticorin 


| only go to confirm this view of Mr. Pal. This 
double aspect of the Government is a great source of inconvenience to us ; 


for this trader-Government becomes provoked even if we make an honest 
effort to improve our own trade. All the confusion at Tuticorin is the result 
of our people having started and worked a Steam Navigation Company of 
their own. Because Mr. Chidambaram Pillai was the heart and soul of this 
company, he incurred the displeasure of the Government which is trying 
its utmost to subvert this company: It is only now that our people should 
show a bold front and act with courage and strength of mind; otherwise our 
ardent efforts will have proved fruitless. 


34. Referring to the trial of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai in the Tinnevell 


ae ‘4 sedition case, the Veerakesari, of the 15th 
= Try no 4 ril, reports that the police are concocting 
evidence against the accused and that the defendant wrote to his counsel that 


his trial was all sham and that his help was consequently useless, and that he 
might therefore withdraw from the case. Addressing the accused the paper 
writes :-—** Play the man, Mr. Pillay! You arethe ‘ Pal’ of Southern india. 
Remember that there is a power « om us that always makes for righteous- 


ness. Oh Bureaucracy! How long can you live—half a crore (of years) or 
six crores? Possibly the former. : 


35. Referring to Mr. Gokhale’s intention to go to England at the time 


wig a . of the Budget Debate in order to address the 
the polly = erent: British public on the grievances of the Indians, 
the Veerakesari, of the 15th April, addresses him thus:—Oh! Mr. Gokhale! 


Do you still cherish the fond hopes that you can: influence the callous, self- 
complacent and unrelenting Morley? Let no wealth or energy be wasted 
on such a vain project. It is only to the Boers who took arms against the 
British ready to shed their blood that the British readily grant self-govern- 
ment and not tothe peaceful and loyal inhabitants of India. Even if the 
British should grant us self-government how long can we retain that privilege ? 
Besides, what pleasure can there be in acquiring by mendicancy things which 
we should have got only by our personal effort? It never becomes a person 
with any self-respect in him to adopt a policy of mendicancy or to croutch 
at the feet of his master in the expectation of getting semething. 


36. The same paper observes that some of the anarchists that were 


parses recently caught at Barcelona had at one time 
Cur ners. been so powerful as even to coerce the Govern- 
ment into submission with the aid of destructive firearms and Governors had 


usually to buy them off to ensure the rs of their own lives. These people - 


are indeed a set. of ferocious tigers—how altogether unlike the tame creatures 
of our own land! To their effeminate nature alone are due the miseries of 
the Indians. Any foreigner who lives in India must surely congratulate 
himself on the fact that he is living amidst such a peaceful people. - 


{Iseued, 25th April 1908.) 


VEBERAKEGARI, 


Madras, 
April 16th, 1908. 
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Tus Hino, 
Madras, 
April 22nd, 1908. 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


I].—Homs ADMINISTRATION. 
(7) Salt and Abkari. 


1. The Madras Standard, of the 22nd April, contains the following :— 

: _ Nobody will be surprised that the order of 
The Temperance Movement in the Poona District istrate prohibiting 
Poona. peaceful picketing in the case of those who 
resort to drink shops has aroused public indignation. The temperance 
movement has been started for the purpose of rescuing the victims to the 
demon of drink. It is a work in which every right-thinking man should be 
deeply and actively interested. India was comparatively free from the evil 
of drink, but with the introduction of Western civilisation also came some of 
the vices which seem to be inseparable from it. Indians have now been 
roused to a lively consciousness of the danger with which they are confronted. 
In European countries, in England itself, State intervention of a stringent 
kind has been deemed necessary. In India the people are left alone to 
combat the evil. But if what is going on in Poona indicates the latest 
developments of the policy of Government, even beans methods of persu- 
ation by the people are likely to be thwarted. Perhaps it does not matter 
much to the officials concerned whether the evil spreads or not. But the 
people cannot be so indifferent, and we are glad to know that, in spite of the 
attitude of the local officials, our Poona friends have made up their mind 
to carry the work forward with zeal and energy. Official opposition has 
stimulated public activity ; and from a telegram published elsewhere it will 
be seen that an organisation, with a number of branches, has come into 
being to carry on temperance work on entirely new lines. It has been 
decided to adopt a sort of boycott of those who, by their example, corrupt 
society and sow the seeds of national decline and bint We wish the new 


movement success in its well-meant endeavours to put down the growing 
evil.” 


The Hindu, of the 22nd April, after referring to the liquor boycott 
movement in Poona, says :—‘‘ This is the present situation, and we may take 
it that the Poona Temperance Committee will not leave matters there. The 
action of the authorities in Poona has throughout been a series of extra- 
ordinary perversions of the provisions of enactments with a view to help 
licensees and multiply revenue without any regard to the moral aspects 
involved in the issue. ‘lake the Police Act prosecution first. To say that 
a few temperance volunteers near liquor shops, peacefully pursuing their 
self-imposed duty of preaching to drunkards not to drink, are obstructing 
traffic on the road,—and not the people who recklessly consume the ale inside 
the shops and come out tottering and chattering in groups, neither amenable 
to reason nor to control,—is an inference which only official conscience 
jealous of revenue can draw. Take, again, Mr. Anderson’s case. It is 
extremely absurd for him to assume that the presence of volunteers will 
provoke a disturbance of the peace and not that of the drunken groups that 
issue out of the grog shops. Even if Mr. Anderson had the power to order 
a dispersal, his ordering the volunteers to disperse because the licensee and 
his men will create disturbance is founded neither in reason, nor in expedi- 
ency. Lastly, as to the order under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, 
we think it is the common experience of all civilised beings, thgt it is the 
drunken man who causes the greatest annoyance and disturbance to people 
lawiully passing by the vicinity of liquor shops. Any attempt, therefore, 


made by volunteers or others to mitigate this annoyance, is a public service 
which the custodians of peace and order should welcome and applaud. 
Mr. Carmichael, the District Magistrate, has, however, a strange notion of 
things. He thinks that the man who goes to a liquor shop has a right to get 
himself drunk, Any man who asks him not to do so causes him annoyance. 
Therefore, says Mr. Carmichael, no man or a number of men ought to go 
near him and tell him not to demoralise himself. That the ‘annoyance 
caused to the — lawfully resorting to the said shop’ could justify an 
emergent prohibitory order under section 144, Criminal ure Code, is, 
we say, @ manifest. perversion of the law, and, if permitted, would allow of 
a dangerous extension of official repression and a deprivation of the elemen- 
tary rights of free citizens. According to the principles of English and 
Indian law, the nght of association of free citizens and the right to do in 
concert what could be done singly is only limited by the right of other 
individuals singly. or in concert to do the same. We think the sooner this 
unwise course is rectified, the better it will be for the authorities themselves, 
because, for aught. we know, such a misuse of discretionary authority will 
bring more serious evils in the future than those which they are intended to 
cure.” p 
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NADEGANNADI, 


Bangalore, 
April 26th, 1908. 


MANoRAMA, 


April 24th, 1908. 


Tue Buavani, 
Nellore, 


April 17th, 1908. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


II].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


2. A correspondent in the Manorama, of the 24th April, referring to the 
affray which recently took place between the 
Regarding the recent affray Manpillas and the Mukuvars (fishermen) of 
between the a em the ‘Tanur owing to certain fishermen having 
Mukavars at Tanur (Mslsvar). = Valked in the bazaar wearing shoes, says that 
the state of affairs there makes one doubt whether the place is really under 
the British administration. It appears that some of the Mappillas resolved 
that Mukuvars should not wear shoes and that the fact was notified in the 
place by beat of tom-toms. The conduct of the Police in the matter is said to 
be highly reprehensible. It is alleged that some of the leaders have not yet 
been arrested and remanded. It is hoped that the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police will conduct the necessary inquiries in the matter. 


8. The Nadegannadi, of the 25th April, observes that the decision of the 
Madras High Court in the (Ulsoor) Bangalore 
murder case discharging the accused European 
Police Inspector, in spite of overwhelming circumstantial evidence includi 
the statements of the co-accused in immediate expectation of death, is regarde 
by the general public as a serious miscarriage of justice and it is also conjec- 
tured that the Government, seeing that the establishment of the guilt of the 
accused would reflect discredit upon itself, tried to save its own face by con- 
triving to get the accused discharged. At any rate, as a result of this case, 
the public have not only lost all confidetice jn the police but regard the police 
as even greater dangers to society than the criminals themselves, and even now 
children are not allowed to go about freely in the streets. The impression 
upon the public which this decision has made will certainly be a great blot on 
the fair name of British justice. It is hoped that the Resident would svon 


introduce such reforms in the police administration as would remove the 
present distrust in the police. 


The Bangalore murder case. 


(6) Courts. 


4. An editorial note in the Manorama, of the 24th April, referring to 
the charge of bribery brought against Mr. 
Kesava Menon, the Sub-Magistrate of Chavakat 
(Malabar), and the inquiry conducted by the 
Head Assistant Collector into the matter, says that as there is a loud complaint 
that some of the Sub-Magistrates are in the habit of taking bribes, it is 


highly desirable that a strict inquiry should be conducted regarding the 
above-mentioned charge. 


Allegations of bribery against 
a Sub-Magistrate. 


(9) Forests. 


5. Referring to Government firewood cepets in Nellore, the Bhavazt, 
? 


of the 17th April, observes :—‘‘ The servants 
eicdnemnenets ant dagete there sell Bgl undried fuel. There are 
heaps of dried fuel. When asked for dried fuel, they say they must take 


what they are given. There seems to be no reason for not selling firewood 
which is once stored. It is unaccountable how the Government can make 
more money by making a distinction between dried and undried fuel, while 
both kinds of firewood are of the same price. Therefore we earnestly request 
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and trust that the’ kind-hearted District Forest officer will issue orders to sell 
all the h of dried wood, rer ag the undried wood. We think it is 
the duty of the Government to hear personally the representations 
of the people rather than to annoy them and exhibit the ‘superiority of 
authority ’, even when selling firewood in a depot as a bazaarman.” 


|S (i) Public Works. 


6. A correspondent to the rH ing of the 16th be writes as follows :— 
6 Tostiaal m9 rrigation pipes! Irrigation pipes! The 
Irrigation pipes. time has come hen ak i avs to wither 
away. Everybody envied us as we were a little well off on account of the 
water-supply from the Gdddvari. Our crops have to wither now for want of 
water. o will consider this? There are none to treat us well, but every- 
body tries his best to wring out as much as possible from us. What! Should 
everybody lord over the people that depend entirely on land? Is there any 
remedy for this state of i. a If we represent our grievances to any 
official, he directs us (tauntingly) ‘to go to Vande Mataram.’ Vande Mataram 
is within ourselves. e need not beg anybody for help, that is, we have to 
help ourselves. We shall help ourselves and show what we are capable of. 
We know that life is a bubble. It is a well-known fact that hunger stirs u 
everybody. Even beasts are gifted with some intelligence. However wok 
you may restrain them, they will go where there is food when they are 
hungry. Though we are ryots, do we not possess as much instinct of 
self-preservation as beasts ?” 
Oo 


(k) General. 


Navarvuea, 
asulipatam, 
April 16th, 1908, 


7. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th March, writes :—Yesterday, in the Svanmammnen, 
The Indian Military expAditure, Imperial Legislative Council, Mr. Gokhale March 28th, 1900. 


reminded His Excellency Lord Minto of his 
answer last year to a question as to why the Military expenditure should not 
be reduced, that it could not be done, as all fear of Russia had not been removed 
by the mere fact of her defeat at the hands of Japan, and said: ‘ Now that 
no fear need be entertained of Russia in view of the recent Anglo-Russian 
convention, from which the Englishmen anticipate innumerable advantages 
to the British Empire, there can be no reason why my suggestion should not 
be adopted, unless it be that the army in India is maintained, not so much to 
meet an invasion by Russia, as to preserve order inside India itself. If it is the 
latter, it shows a want of confidence in the Indians, which fact will be deemed 
an insult by them and estrange their feelings from the Government. This 
only means that the present unrest in the country will increase and not 
decrease.” In replying to this speech, the Viceroy said: ‘‘ Even now we 
cannot take it that all fear of Russia is at an end, and, considering the 
expenditure which we may have to incur in meeting a sudden invasion, our 
present expenditure should be deemed very economical.’ But in reply to the 
same question in the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith, the other day, gave 
an answer which lays down exactly what Lord Minto tries to screen ; for, he 
plainly said that the Indian MilRary expenditure was not governed by an 
apprehended invasion by Russia, but by the internal state of India itself, and 
that, as the present unrest here might at any time assume serious proportions, 
it was not thought advisable to reduce the strength of the army in India. 
Why is this difference between the statement of the Minister at home and the 
Minister in India? The only reason we can adduce for it is this: At home, 
if the Ministers undervalued the merits of the Anglo-Russian convention, the 
would thereby be losing their own ground in the eyes of the electors, whic 
might mean a subversion of the present Government, and so the answer given 
y Mr. Asquith was such as 707 not stultify the ministry in the eyes of the 
electors ; but here, if the Viceroy o nly expressed that the Government 
distrusted the people, it might directly tell upon the peace of the age” be 
and so Lord Minto gave such an answer as would not give umbrage to the 
feelings of the Indians. Perhaps this is one example of British statesmanship ! 
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March 28th, 1908. 


SwaDRsaMITRAN, 
Madras, 
March 31st, 1908. 


ment had also framed it 
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‘With reference to the riots at Tinnevelly, a correspondent of the 
aries _ Swadesamitran, of the 28th March, says : —It is 

The Tinnevelly riots—who is 4 known fact that more than 1,000 people were 
the cause of it ? attending the speeches of Mr. Chidambaram 
Pillai and others, and that the latter were, as a matter of fact, idolized by the 
public. Mr. Wynch knew this and must naturally have apprehended an 
uproar, if the trio were remanded to custody, and so he ought to have taken 
proper steps to guard the town against the fury of the populace, before sending 
Chidambaram and others to prison. Instead of this, he coolly remanded them 
to custody, without spending a thought over what the after-effects of this step 
would be, and went to take rest in the — of the Zamindar of Ettiya- 
puram. The news of the incarceration of their leaders inflamed the minds of 
the people; they began to gather in crowds and criticise the illegality 
of this step; the crowds increased in numbers, their feeling became more 
intense, and there were none to block their movements; naturally they 
became maddened as it were, and committed some excesses. All this was 
the work of two hours and everything was quiet after that. It was after 
uiet had been restored ina way and the mob were peacefully returning to 
their various avocations, that the Collector sallied forth in all glory and 
performed the feat of shooting down 4 man in every street he passed by! 


. Thus it is clear that if only Mr. Wynch had made arrangements to guard the 


town carefully before he remanded the trio to custody, so much of damage 
to property and the loss of so many lives could have been spared. So the 
whole blame of the riots rests upon the shoulders of Mr. Wynch, who seems 
to have entirely forgotten the proverb that prevention is better, and in cases 
like this, easier, than cure. 


9. With reference to the crusade that is now being raised by the British 

The White eremds eeting merchants of Tuticorin against the Swadeshi 
Swadeshi enterprises. Steam Navigation Company, the Swadesamitran, 
of the 3lst March, observes :—-It is natural that 

the European merchants should feel jealous of the success of any Swadeshi 
enterprise ; for they have come here only to build a fortune for themselves on 
the ruins of our trade and not to help the growth of our own industries. But 
we need not attach much importance even to their active mischief against our 
enterprises ; for we know how to pay them in their own coin, and especially, 
in view of the new spirit of union that is now actuating us, we feel that we 
can successfully compete with the Europeans in trade, no other influence 
intervening. But our position becomes really diffcult when the authorities 
also join hands with these European merchants; and numerous are the 
instances which go to prove that the authorities at Tuticorin are actively 
working on their side. These are even transgressing the bounds of law in 
their anxiety to help their trading brethren. But what if the British Gov- 
ernment adopt Russian methods to crush the Swadeshi movement? It can 


pat ~_ to achieve its object, for the new spirit is not to be so easily 
crushed. 


10. In connection with the report of Mr. Andrew on the inquiry held 

The charges against Major Elliot. into the charges brought against Major Elliot 
: of the Eye “Infirmary, and the Government 

order thereon, exculpating Major Elliot com owe the same paper remarks :— 


If the inquiry of Mr. Andrew had been conducte impartially and the Govern- 

s order with a due sense of justice and fair play, why 
should not the Government publish the report also? In the absence of sh 
a publication, the public have only to think that the inquiry had been 
conducted with a preconceived idea of freeing Major Elliot trod all blame. 
Moreover, if the charges brought against him were all false, would he not 
have prosecuted the complainants in a court of law for having brought a false 
charge, and does not his being permitted to run away in hot haste without 
doing it, even before the completion of the inquiry, clearly show that the 
acquittal of Major Elliot by Mr. Andrew was not because the charges brought 


against him were false, but because Mr. Andrew wanted to whitewash him 
anyhow? — | 3 | | OK 
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11. The Swedesamiran, of the 3rd April, writes :—The Government has 
ye BS Be” suddenly withdrawn the case against Iswar 


Pgs Das, the father of Pindi Das, and this can only 
mean that the case 1s not strong enough for the Government to be sure 
of a conviction. Knowing that the case was a weak one, why should 
the poor old gentleman have been tossed about like this? Somehow the 
tendency of the present day authorities appears to be, to arrest a man and 
tease him in all possible ways, even before ascertaining the nature of the 
ofience he had committed. But the greatest inconvenience is caused to the 
people on account of this procedure. It is thus that some lawyers of Rawal- 

indi were made to rot in prison for four months for nothing, and one of 
these has also died since, as a result of a disease contracted while in prison. 
Who is responsible for the troubles and losses caused to innocent persons like 
this ? 


12. The India, of the 4th April, remarks :--Some days back the Commis- 


peeey , . sioner of Police appears to have sent a letter 
Tee of Police to the Headmaster of ‘the Anglo-Vernacular 
and OR : High School, Triplicane, asking him to punish 
certain students of his school who had, on the 10th ultimo, cried Vande 
Mataram in the face of some Europeans, thereby annoying them. The 
Headmaster has, in due course, sent that letter to the managing committee 
and it remains to be seen what action the committee takes on it. But we 
would like to ask what connection there is between the Commissioner of 
Police and a school. If the cry of Vande Mataram by the students is jarring 
upon the ears of the whites, their very colour and habits are detested by our 
people, and so are we tu run away from our country? Perhaps the Commis- 
sioner will give us a suggestion on this point. 


13. The same paper writes :—The methods adopted by Government at 
- Li present are very strange indeed. If any one, 
Sedition scenting by Govern- 4+ any place, spits at a European, this provokes 
pau the Government and forthwith a punitive 
Police force 18 quartered upon the people of the locality. Thus, some days 
back, some one appears to have attempted to kill a missionary, by name 
Higginbotham, in the village of Kustia. For this, numerous innocent people 
have been arrested and the houses of respectable persons have been searched. 
The Police have also arrested one to Chandra Das and are trying their 
best to manufacture evidence against him. In the meanwhile some anony- 
mous petitions seem to have been received by some traitors to our motherland, 
warning them against bearing tales to the officials ugainst innocent persons, 
and, on the strength of these, fifty additional Police have been quartered on 
the village. _The Government has also published a notice by tom-tom offeri 
a reward of Rs. 2,000 to any man who traces the person, who attempted the 


life of Mr. Higginbotham, and we do not know which innocent man is to be 
made the victim by the Police. 


14, Referring to the intentions and objects of the ; Sraiger gen gs ~ 
KO ; the ‘‘ Moderates”, the Sasilekha, ot the <Iist 
Pe age: sesiee. elude April, observes ‘India was put to shame 
by the collapse of the Congress at Surat in 
December last. Both parties must put forth great efforts to remove the bad 
reputation acquired then. Until Swaray is attained under the English Govern- 
ment, both parties may work in harmony. Afterwards, the Extremists may 

separate themselves from the others and give up the English ‘administration 
(protection ?) and try for the attainment of Swara independent of everybody. 
This is at present impossible. The Indians ought not to quarrel with one 
another moved by a desire to obtain a fruit beyond their reach. We hope that 
the Extremists will listen to, and act in accordance with, the: advice of the 

leaders of the Congress who started and developed it.” 
15. Adverting to the birthday celebration of ie Bama, es pie Mgt 
Dae ke age ee he 16t ril, writes :-—‘* He alone 18 

Anniver of bith of Rama. 77 Coeeh ' who’ governs the people, alway 
having their welfare at hea¥t.. It is bélieved by thé Hindus that God’s grace 
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shines in such a’personage. It is considered just not only bythe Eiiglish but 
by the Hindus also that an reg perec fects sees his subjects ought 


to be punished. The E pressed them b 
imposing many taxes. Oliver Cromwell. him, is still conside red 
a hero. We learn from Bhagavatam (a sacred of the Hin sy th i 


ancient days in India a king named Venu, who forgot himself being blinded 
by the cay of his empire and annoyed his subjects, was slain by them. And 
so the Hindus are not so foolish as to consider all monarchs to possess the grace 
of God for the mere reason they happen to sit on regal thrones. The histo 
of Sri Rama is a striking illustration of the fact that it is only that monarc 
who considers the welfare of his subjects as his own and sacrifices his interests 
for their benefit that is endowed with the grace of God.” 


16, The Swaraj, of the 16th April, observes :—A holy event will soon 
take place and it will exhibit the measure of 

National -Volunteers for the strength of the new movement that is spread- 
Gédévari Poshkaram festival ing in the Telugu country and develop it still 
further. It is the Géd4vari Pushkaram festival, which commences on the 8th 


August of this year. We trust that all those that belong to the party of the 


new movement will work for the welfare of their brethren and thus sow the 
seeds of Swarajy. In connection with such events in Bengal, associations of 
National Police were formed. Even our natural enemies —the Anglo-Indian 
journals —were astonished at the help rendered by that police during the time 
of the recent Ardhodaya festival. We request such of the sons of the Telugu 
country as are i, to work enthusiastically declaring : “‘I am prepared 
to do any work to help and serve the pilgrims and to look after their welfare. 
Whatever orders my superior officers may issue, I shall humbly carry them 
out. I shall regard the female pilgrims as so many mothers and behave 
towards them as I would towards my mother”—to give us their addresses. 
We pray that the editors of Andhrakesari and other papers will begin from 
now to enlist the names of volunteers. 


17. The Kistnapatrika, of - rie sy onentne son ff pense 
m . 4 1s the keystone of all happiness. It alone 
heheseems deadecsoonnsimenerr will ‘eine abees sulci n: The life of 
every man must be sacrificed for the growth of national life. Emancipation 
of the country cannot be effected by a mere desire for freedom. Formation 
of a nation cannot be accomplished by munificent deeds alone. At every 
stage in the development of the nation, one life has to be sacrificed. The 
mere uttering of the word ‘‘ Swaraj”’ will not procure Swaraj. It is the 
observance of the principles of Swaraj that secures it to us. Mother India 
now wants the sacrifice of our hearts, our wealth and our lives. She asks, 
‘How many live for themselves ? Who will sacrifice their lives for me ?’ 
And awaits for our answers. QO, brother Indians, will you do as advised by 
mother India and achieve reputation, or go to ruin ?” | 


18. Adverting to the ‘‘ changes in the British Ministry and the conferring 

Me. Mole of Peerage on Mr. Morley, consequent on the 

ys resignation of Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 

man”’, the same paper observes :—‘‘ However much the Faringhi papers might 
have been praising Mr. Morley from the time of his appointment as Secretary 
of State for India, he has not only lost all his reputation and honour, but has 


also become the enemy of the patient, good-natured and philosophical 
Indians,” | 


19, Adverting toa ‘“‘farce” written by the poet Nadella Purushotham, 
ile bik the same paper observes :—‘* We have not seen 
ae a worse book than this in point of low morals. 
It is worthless and detestable and abuses womankind. This t book has already 
incurred the Saplpeenre of the citizens of our place, which, if allowed to grow, 
will perhaps end in an unnecessary commotion. We trust that the Collector 
of our district and the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras will 
review this book and see it destroyed and its author punished.” ss 
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20. A correspondent in Be or tage Sanchari, of by 22nd April, referring munine Sanenant, 
eee oS. » the damage caused to the cultivators b 
Damage yo | od mga cattle s g into their crops, says that either ioc 
by stray cattle : ‘ the Board of Revenue or the Government 


should issue stringent orders to the village officials to pay particular attention 
to complaints of cattle — It seems that many es are without 
cattle pounds and people suffer great inconvenience tiereby. It is necessary 
that every Village should be provided with cattle pounds and that village 
officials should be instructed to take serious steps to prevent such trespasses. 


v1, A correspondent in tle Manorama, of the 24th April, while approving  , Mavonama, 


_ the proposal of the Government to increase the “P!! ##th, 1908. 

Vil officials and their ae ial powers of the village officials, roost 
criminal powers. that it will be benefitial only if able and 
educated men are appointed to these offices instead of conferring such 
increased powers on the present incumbents many of whom are said to be 
incompetent persons prone to unscrupulous practices. If only the Govern- 
ment become aware of some of the hardships caused to the villagers by these 
officials with the aid and connivance of the local head constables, they may 
even go to the gp of transporting them without any trial. The 
correspondent then dilates upon the diverse illegal perquisites of these officers 
and says that the authorities should pick out and remove from the service 
those who are guilty of malpractices. 


IV.—NAaTIVE STATES. 


22. The India reproduces the substance of the article published in the Lota, 
Swadesamitran, of the 26th March, regretting Apeil 1900. 
that even Native Princes like the Maharaja of 
Travancore should prohibit religious viento 

to please the European residents. 


Religious preaching in Travan- 
core. 


23. A correspondent in the Manorama, of the 24th April, remarks that it MANonama, 
is discreditable to the Travancore Sirkar that, “P™ **t™ 19% 
notwithstanding the serious allegations made 

against certain high officials in the Travaucore 

State by some of the Vernacular. papers of the State, the Sirkar has remained 

inactive and have not taken steps either to inquire into the allegations or to 

prosecute the papers. The correspondent says that the silence of the officers 

themselves in the matter is a tacit admission of the allegations and that it 1s 

high time that a commission of inquiry be appointed. He also says that 

he is at a loss to understand why the Diwan Mr. Kajagopalachari is apathetic 

in the matter. 


Corruption among Travancore 
officials. 


V.—PRosPECTS OF THE CROPS AND THE CoNnDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th March, writes :—In reply to asugges- Swanseauiraay, 
tion by Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Chitnavis in the March 3oth, 1908. 
Imperial Legislative Council, to adopt means 

to prevent the exportation of grain from the country, in view of the oft 

recurring famine, Lord Minto and other officials declared that the Govern- 

ment could not interfere, because, India being purely an agricultural country, 

an absence of rain brought on famine which was a matter of accident over 

which the Government could not have any control. But these officials forget 

that it is because of the British Government, having allowed an influx of 

foreign articles into India, that all her industries have been rooted out and 

the people of India have now to depend entirely on agriculture, and that it 

is because the Government does not spend any appreciable amount in bettering 

the condition of the Indians, the major portion of the money collected by 

taxation being wasted on a foreign army, the salaries of officials and other 

purposes not beneficial to the interests of the people who groan under the 

taxes, that the people are not able to lift up their heads, Even when the 


Famine in India. 
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people are thus undergoing unbearable sufferings, the officials have the 
conscience to persist in declaring that many are the benefits 
to this country by the British rule! Then, F conc Ba Minto a 
the effects of the present famine are not so disastrous as in years, 
on account of the revival of some of the industries of the land. Taking him 
at his word, if this revival is accelerated and all the industries of India begin 
to flourish once again, does it not follow that famine will never visit the land ? 
But is such acceleration possible under the present conditions? No: for, not 
only is every article heavily taxed, but even the money collected by such 
taxation is used in a foreign country. Thus, there is no chance of the people 
having a surplus in their hands, and without a surplus, no capital can accumu- 
late, and without capital, no trade can thrive. So, if Lord Minto is sincere 
in saying that once the industries of India begin to thrive, the recurrence of 
famine will become less possible, does it not become the duty of the Govern- 
ment to help the growth of such industries? How has the British Government 
discharged this duty within the last 150 years of its rule? It is clear that 

. the Government has not been doing it properly by the fact that three famines 
have visited India within the last ten years, and we cannot expect much 
from it hereafter. So, we must depend only on our own efforts and on the 
two weapons of Swadeshi and boycott to improve our condition, and it is 
regrettable that this attempt of ours is also blocked by the Government, as 
is illustrated by its conduct with regard to the Swadeshi Steam Navigation 
Company. 

On "the same subject the Swadesamitran, of the 3rd April, observes :— 
‘here have been three famines in India within the last ten years and the 
aggregate amount of loss to the country during these three periods may be 
roughly estimated at 415 crores of rupees. Besides this, foreign nations are 
as usual draining our country of its wealth every year. But still our 
unsympathetic Government says that the condition of the people is gradually 
improving and that they are now better able to stand the effects of a famine 
than in previous years. This argument was disputed by Mr. Gokhale, who 
contended that India was growing poorer day by day. Mr. Gokhale also 
suggested the appointment of « committee to inquire and report as to which 
view—the view of the Government or the view of the popular leaders —was 
correct. But the Government will not listen even to this proposal. If it is 
confident that its statements are correct, why not have the same proved by 
an impartial inquiry of a committee? Perhaps the Government is afraid 
that its conclusions cannot stand the test of an open inquiry and that is why 
it has been refusing to appoint a committee of inquiry in this matter. 
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V1I.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


Sraseunrnas, 25. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th March, writes :—Daylight robbery 


March 30th, 1908. tee has of late become very frequent in the villages 
ao in and around year Peshawar and it is not known whether 
the robbers are the Afridis or the local people. 
Somehow the lives of the Hindus have become very insecure in these villages 
and the authorities also stand aloof at this juncture. Even in Afghanistan, 
the territory of a Muhammadan Sovereign, the Hindus have perfect security 
of hfe and property and so also is the case of the Hindus in the dominions 
of the Nizam. But in Peshawar, which is under British control, a Hindu is 
not able to lead a peaceful life! 1t seems as if the authorities are wantonly 
apathetic like this, with a view to create bad blood between the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. Also the fact that the Afridis, who are themselves 
Muhammadans, successfully loot only Hindu homes and not those of their 
own countrymen, shows that they count, as it were, upon the connivance of 
the authorities in this respect. It is strange that the same Government which 
teases the Swadeshi preachers on the alleged plea that they create ill-feeling 
between the rulers and the ruled, wink at their own authorities sowing seeds 
of dissention between the Hindus and Muhammadans! Evidently the object 
of these authorities is to use this dissension to gain their own ends; but the 
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Indians have found out this ruse and know how to behave hereafter. Perhaps 
the authorities do not see that it is only the Government’s which conduct 
their administration on Avie of justice and equality and not those that 
act on the principle of “ and rule” that can last for a long time. 

The India, of the 4th April, reproduces the above article. 


On the same subject the Swadesamitran, of the 8rd April, remarks :— 
On the 26th ultimo a number of Afridis and Muhammadans appear to 
have entered a village in the Peshawar district, looted all the Hindu houses 
and even carried away a Hindu, with the result that about eleven families 
are now without a house to live in and a pie to live upon. A _ petition has 
been sent to the Viceroy by the inhabitants of this and all the surrounding 
villages seeking protection against the inroads of these ruffians. The petition 
states that not one official interfered during these robberies, even though it was 
known that such were to take place and that, therefore, these officials and the 
Government, whose guests the Afridis were at the time when they looted 
these villages, are responsible for the losses the people have suffered, and also 
that these must make good all such losses to the people. The Government and 
the officials are very scru ulous in squeezing out the taxes from the poor 
people to the last pie even in times of famine ; but they do not care to protect 
them in times of neg. The officials, who are ever ready to pounce upon 
innocent people for a leged sedition or disloyalty, are not able to check the 
vagaries of these robber tribes! Even Lord Minto, who is bound to protect 
the interests of his subjects, is now coolly having a tiger hunting in the 
territories of the Maharaja of Gwalior ! 


26. The Swadesamitran, of the 1st April, writes :—Some days back Lord 

: Curzon said that he was surprised to see the 

Swaraj always preferable to Jndians liked the rule of the Indian Princes 
foreign rule. better than the British Government, in spite of 
the fact that the former was arbitrary in its nature, while the latter was 
conducted on liberal and benevolent principles. But really there is nothing 


to ve By him here ; for, people will always prefer their own Government to 


that of a foreign nation, whatever may be the defects and however arbitrary 
may be the nature of the former, and this is quite natural. A man inside a 

rison will naturally prefer to be out of it, whatever comforts he might have 
in the prison. Even so, whatever ee one may have in being subject 
to a foreign nation, there will still be an inkling in one’s heart that he is not 
free, and this feeling will make him prefer a Government by one of his own 
race to that by a foreign nation. It is not that the king in a Swaraj will be 
an acmé of perfection ; but then in a Swaraj the subjects’ will have the right 
to depose a king if he rules the country against the wishes of the people, 
which they cannot have in the case of a foreign wy 4 Moreover, when one 
nation becomes subject to another, the members of the former lose all sense 
of theirever having owned a country. Thus when a Japanese traveller 
questioned a student in Northern India as to whom India belonged, the ready 
answer was that it belonged. to the British! But how can this be? These 
occupy India now, as it were, in the capacity of lessees and not in the 
capacity of owners, for we are the real owners of the country. All the 
natural and artificial products of the country belong to us and not to the 
foreigners, and if the latter take them away by force, they are, as it were, 


robbing us of our own wealth. After all, why has this feeling that India — 


belongs to the British crept into the minds of our people? Because we have 


been subject toa foreign nation fora long time. So, it is only by having 


Swaraj that this feeling will be wiped out and we will begin to feel that the 
country and its products are ours. Also, it is only when we are actuated by 
such a feeling that we can acquire Swaraj. 


27. A correspondent of the same paper publishes a fictitious conversation 
The wsessithek tos Miesariad between two persons as to the best way of 
sis pcs lat bettering the present condition of the Indians, 
in the course of ‘which one of them puts the question “‘ what should we do 
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to uire Swaraj?” And the other answers as follows:—lIf, in the- 
sacrificial hall of India, the patriots as the —- the fuel of the 
“ boycott of foreign goods” over the fire of the S } spirit and with 
Vande Mataram as the mantra pour the ghee of National fund on the fire, 


from the vessel of “ acquiring preiah iy in foreign countries ” and make the 
flame of union shoot forth, the star of Swara will appear to the public eye. 


28. In a booklet issued with the Swadesamitran, of the Ist April, 

) describing the sufferings of the Indians in the 

_ The sufferings of the Indians British Colonies, the following passages find a 

in the British Colonies. lace :—‘¢ The Indians are not given medicine 

if they take it. They are treated worse than dogs and beasts. If they stop 

for one day, they lose one shilling, and a stoppage for ten days means a loss 
of their whole jlo 


“Those people who are recruited in India for working in the plantations 
are asked to do the meanest services when they come here. As to how they 
are treated by the whites here, the following few instances will suffice :— 


“(1) A white beat a Calcutta Hindu to death at Thornville ‘Junction 
and was fined only £10 for it. 


‘‘(2) A white manager of the Ramsay Collieries caused grievous hurt 
to an Indian and was fined only £2 10s. for it. 


‘©(3) The Mayor of Durban was fined only £1 for committing the 
same offence towards an Indian. 


‘¢ These are cases which have come before a court of law and numerous 
are the cases which have not been taken to a court at all. 


‘¢ People whose terms of agreement are over should forthwith renew 
their agreements to be slaves to some one ; otherwise they have to pay a tax 
of £3 a year. Even women have to pay this tax, if they fail to renew their 
agreements. When a woman appeared before the Magistrate of Amlaji and 
pleaded that the earnings of her husband were not sufficient even for their 
bare sustenance, the Magistrate asked her to leave her husband and choose 
another who earned more. What justice! 


‘‘The Indians are still getting the same wages that were agreed upon 
between the Indian Government and the UVolonial Government in the year 
1858, though the prices of articles have risen much after that. When the 
neighbouring Government charges £3 a month as wages for its emigrants, 
why should the Indian Government alone charge £7 per year for its 
emigrants ? 


‘We cannot agree with the Prime Minister of Transvaal when: he- 
says that the Natal Government is wholly responsible for the internal adminis- 
tration and peace of the Colony. If only the British Ministers withdraw the 
British troops from the Colonies for one day, the original native settlers of 
Natal will drive out the whites in no time; or France, Germany or other 
rival Powers will soon conquer the Colonies. So, it is clear that the Colonies 
exist, not by their own strength, but by the assistance of the British troops 
stationed there. Such being the case, it is surprising that the Prime Minister 
should have made such a statement. 


“The British Ministers collect large amounts of taxes from the Indians. 
to maintain the military and naval forces of the British Empire, and these- 
military and naval forces guard the colonies from foreign invasion. ‘I'hus, 


the Indians have only the right to pay taxes and not to claim protection from: 
the cruelty of the Colonists! : 


‘‘Qur rulers will listen to our grievances only if there is union and 
manliness amongst allthe thirty crores of us . . . . If these very whites 
of the Transvaal had been subjected to a hundredth part of what our people 
suffer, in a country like China or Japan, the British Ministers would forthwith 
have declared war on such a country and spent lakhs over it. But we are- 
only Indians and that is why they tread on us like mosquitoes.” . 
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way in which 
ech by the 


deserves the name of a warrior ve waited till all the infuriated 
rioters had dispersed and then entered the town and shot down innocent 
passers-by. How can I show my appreciation of your valour? No reward 
will be adequate to your merits. Even the ancient heroes of india like 
Arjuna or Sivaji cannot be compared to you in valour! So, take this medal 
as a token of my appreciation of your merits.” : 


80. The same paper publishes the following fictitious conversation 

ees between Mr. Wynch and Srijut Chidambaram 

Mr. Wynch and SrijutChidam- Pillai in a poetic form:—Address by Mr. 
beremm Wynch to Srijut Chidambaram Pillai :— 


(1) You have set the country ablaze by planting a desire for liberty 
in the minds of all the people; I will show you my strength, tease you and 
throw you into prison. 


(2) You convened meetings, raised the cry of Vande Mataram and 
abused us; with a view to drive us away, you started a Navigation Company 
and collected large sums for it. 


(3) You explained the truth to the wavering people and thus trans- 
ressed the limits of law; you mocked at people for their being content to 
aie poor and expressed bold views. 


(4) You have converted slavish eunuchs into men and erased mean- 
ness of sentiment from their minds; you have instilled a desire for progress 
into the minds of persons who were content to live in poverty. 


(5) With a view to become famous, you have encouraged people who 
regarded service as a duty of their life, to aspire to higher things ; you have 
wiped out their laziness and shown them the ways of learning various 
industries, 


(6) You have sown the seeds of a desire for Swaraj throughout the 
country ; can a small hare do the work of a lion? Are you to live a better 
hife ? ' 

(7) I will teach you a lesson by shooting you down and killing you; 
I will boldly imprison you and thus punish you for your mischief; will any 
one prevent me from doing this ? , 

Reply to the above by Srijut Chidambaram Pillai : 


(1) We will no longer live to be slaves to foreigners in our own land 
and we will no longer be cowards. In which country can such atrocities be 
brooked ? Will God permit them ? 

(2) We will revere (our mother) with Vande Mataram and bow (to 
her) till our lives ebb out. Is it beneath our dignity and disgraceful to 
worship our mother ? 

(3) Is our wealth always to be robbed from us and are we to die? 
Even then, will we wail over the loss? Are we not men? Is life so sweet ? 

(4) Are all the thirty crores of us dogs or the young ones of swine ? 
Are you alone men? Is this justice or wantonness? —__ 

(5) Is it a sin to love the land of Bharata? (Ifitis not) Why should 
this cause displeasure? Say! is it a crime to try to relieve our penury? 
(If it is not) Why should this cause anger ? as 
( ” e have found out and well understood that union is our only 


king 
truly 


means (of protection) ; (so) we will neither be confounded nor disturbed in 
mind by all your acts of oppression. 


__ (7) Can you accomplish your object even if you cut our flesh into 

peene and will life become extinct even then? Will this wipe out the noble 
evotion (to our motherland) which shineth in (our) hearts and can it 
obliterate even our consciousness ? 


Navaru@a, 
Masulipatam, 
April 16th, 1908. 
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31. The India, of the 4th April, observes :—We should not regard the 
The English capitalists and Tecomt events at Tuticorin es ordinary ones ; 
our een: dt P they illustrate clearly the innate ha of the 
English capitalists towards our attempts at 
improving our industries. It is the English that first destroyed all our 
handicrafts, and now that we try torevive them, they oppose us with all their 
strength, and even the Government supports them. So, our only weapons to 
withstand this opposition are union and strength of mind. In connection with 
the recent events at Tinnevelly, a deputation consisting of Mr. Gurnswami 
Aiyar and five others waited upon the Governor on the Ist instant, a da 
called the All Fools’ Day by the English; but no good has come out of it and 
perhaps some evil results have followed from it. 


32. The Navayuga, of the 16th April, publishes a favourite song of Sivaji? 
which means: “ India is fit to be enjoyed by 
heroes (chorus). 


It is the duty of the Kshatriyas to wield swords. It is the duty of the 
Hindus to destroy enemies. India is fit, etc. 


‘‘The story of Bharata is that of a ternble war. The work of Krishna 
is the punishment of the wicked. India is fit, ete. 


‘¢Rama’s history is full of bloody incidents. The word of Gita is of 
‘bloody colour’(?). India is fit, ete.” 


“ Favourite song of Sivaji.” 


Svaropars Paaxasixs, = 33, The Suryodayaprakasika, ot the 20th April, referring to a series of 


B 
April 2 


6, 
th, 1908. 


cases in which the Europeans behaved ae, 


The haughty bearing of the towards respectable natives and afterwar 
Europeans. avol 


ogised to them, says that it would show 
want of self-respect in the Indians not to demand reparation for such insults, 
as such rudeness of behaviour is more and more freyuently exhibited by Euro- 
ans of late, thereby bringing His Gracious Majesty’s Government into 
isrepute, and that it is desirable that a circular letter should be issued by 


His Excellency Lord Minto insisting upon greater regard being shown by 
persons of both the communities to each others feelings. 


| Issued, 2nd May 1908. } 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(k) General. 


Tue Buasata, 1. The Bharata, of the 24th April, writes as follows :—‘ If there could 
rm vr be one sure means by which the local officers 
of the Government could do an injustice to the 
Government and cover it with discredit, it is 
by their opposing the temperance movement in India. If they could by any 
means confirm the popular suspicion that the Government is not guided by: 
moral and humane considerations bnt by selfish and pecuniary consideratio 
it is certainly by their opposing the temperance movement in India. If the 
imprudent and unjustifiable conduct of certain local officers in opposing 
swadeshism could be brought into bold relief, it is certainly by their unjust 
interference with the temperance movement in India. When swadesht workers 
showed enthusiasm in persuading their countrymen to boycott foreign goods, 
Government officers interfered and their action was tried to be justified by 
hurling denunciations against the misdirected zeal of swadeshi workers. When 
the promoters of swadesht companies canvassed successfully against foreign 
companies and spoke against the unpatriotic action of natives supporting 
foreign companies, some indiscretion, real or supposed, on the part of the 
canvassers was availed of and the aid of the Penal Code is evoked by saying 
that their action is tantamount to creating and spreading race antipathy. 
But how on earth can the prosecution and persecution of the patriotic sons of 
India who are engaged in a holy crusade against the Demon of drink be tried 
to be justified by local Government officers in the eyes of the civilized world 
and in the eye of the moral Governor of the world. At Poona the Govern- 
ment officers are <r a political blunder in trying to prevent the 
temperance movement which is iain so disinterestedly and so successfully 
carried out in that worthy city. When gentlemen like Dr. Bhandarkar, 
Mr. Gokhale and Rev. Mr. MosNicoll join in condemning the spirit of 
Government action in this respect, it is time that the head of the Government 
should become wide awake and take proper steps to rectify matters . . . .” 
Tas WeEpneEspar 


a 2. The following appears in the editorial notes column of the Wednesday 
Tvichinopoly, Review, of the 29th April: —‘‘ The security 
April 29th, 1908. Seourity ae ‘ — proceedings taken against some half a dozen 
against some leaders of “utr pleaders of Tuticorin came to a close all of a 
ay sudden last week, we must say to the surprise, 
though agreeable, of the Indian community. It would have been more 
agreeable still if the case had been withdrawn at a much earlier stage and it 
would have been a decidedly more statesmanlike way of owning a mistake. 
But the erroneous notion of prestige, which is in no small way responsible 

for the growing difficulties of administration evidently stood in the way. — 
It is impossible for the Government to conceal from themselves the fact that 
the ill-advised step has created a strong feeling among the thoughtful section 
of the population and if possible has aggravated the ‘unrest’. The security 
sections of the Penal Code, we believe, are provided for the purpose of 
reventing the ignorant and rowdy sections of the community from molesting 
law-abiding people; and they were never instituted for the purpose of 
humiliating respectable citizens. Apparently these six lawyers are the tall 
poppies of Tuticorin and to take security proceedings against them was the 
only way of humiliating them. In any event such a conduct in responsible 
authorities deserves severe notice by the Government. We do not know 


Government interference with 
swadeshi temperance work. 


249 


the open trial to which the lawyers were subjected has brought them 
indignity, and Mr, Cox, who discharged the accused, felt sanetiabied 
to remark that the , cattle-s>ippers now state that they were or were not 

uaded, as the case may be, only by the terms offered’, and he proceeded 
to state that ‘ there is not sufficient evidence that these men were at the beck 
and call of the vakils there.’ It is apparent that the sources of information 
to the officials must have been, to say the least, extremely vitiated. There 
has been nothing to show that the leaders of the Swudeshi Company acted in - 
any but the most lawful and honourable of ways, 10 spite of the panic that 
prevails in Tuticorin and Tinnevelly which is highly congenial for the 
manufacture of false evidence. There is more to be gained by seeking the 
co-operation of the wisest and the best among those with whom they may 
come into contact in native circles, than by provoking them into disp aying 
hostile feelings. ‘The moral that can be drawn from this case does not 
happily bear a general application in this presidency; otherwise the need 
for trying the experiment of the separation of judicial from executive func- 
tions here in Madras, instead of in the two Bengals, would have been much 
more urgent.” : 


8. The Indian Patriot, of the 30th April, contains the following leader ;— T= bus Parazor, 
1% . . the Government proposes to April 2006 4008. 

create an Advisory Council of only sixty mem- 
bers. The Congress is many hundreds strong. Between the two, between 
the thing proposed and the thing that exists, there is a great difference. 
But the Congress can easily evolve out of it a small body to serve as an 
Advisory Council. Such a body will be able to voice independent Indian 
opinion and command general confidence throughout the country. Cannot 
the Congress be left to select sixty or more members from among its delegates 
to act as an Advisory Council to the Government? Will not such a body 
be more satisfactory in every May | than a body of men appointed by Govern- 
ment from among classes which do not enjoy the general confidence of the 
country ? To us the idea seems age 9. eR ; and it 1s surely practical. 
It will at once bring the large body of educated classes into close association 
with the Government ; and every congressman will deem it an honour to be 
elected to such a body by the votes of his brother coat. The body may 
change from time to time, but the change will be effected by the Congress 
itself. The Congress, when so recognised, will draw into it those classes of 
people who now keep aloof from it as a matter of prudence or expediency, 
and a great sobering and steadying influence will thereby be brought to bear 
on the activitiés and deliberations of the Congress. That will be a real ‘ step 
in advance’ in the matter of constitutional reform; and there is no other 
difficulty than that of having to take a step which has nut hitherto been 
thought of by the rulers of India. The principle of seeking advice from the 
genuine representatives of the people is acknowledged in the scheme of 
Advisory Councils. How best that principle can be given effect to is the only 
question to consider. And if the Congress affords a foundation to work 
upon, as Sir William Wedderburn thinks, it is not profitable to go after 
shadowy representatives of the people such as the Government of India have 
pictured. It cannot be pretended that the people selected under the proposed 
scheme will be more representative or will command greater public confidence 
tban members of the Congress, and if the Congress is indented upon for the 
Imperial Advisory Council, it will be easy on the same plan to create Provin- 
cial and District Advisory Councils, so that all the thinking and articulate 
sections of the Indian community will be represented in these Councils.”’ 


Advisory Council. 


! 


III.—L2zGIsLATION. 


4. The Hindu, of the Ist May, writes as follows':—‘. . The Tas Hows, 


ee, most important matter on which the Bill will x riety 1608. 
The Inmigation Bil introdues changes in the existing state of things 
4s the definition of the rights and responsibilities of Government in respect of 


& 


wey De, oe 
ee «ne eS Cain, 
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water . . . . Part II of the Bill defines and declares the 1 
of the Government to exercise the widest and most unlimited control over 
blic water-supply, its collection, retention and distribution for purposes of 
irrigation or otherwise, subject only to the payment of compensation in a few 
limited cases for actual injury done by stoppage or diminution of supply to 
any existing channel or area. It thus denies any riparian rights to the 
water of natural streams or springs to holders of ryotwari or inam land. It 
prohibits the transfer or other disposition of water which is supplied to any 
person for irrigation and it lays down the startling provision that ‘ when the 
question of the sufficiency of the supply of water for the beneficial cultivation 
of any Jand arises, the decision of the Jocal Government as to the quantity 
of water necessary for such cultivation shall be conclusive and shall not be 
contested in any Civil Court.’ Such rights and benefits which occupiers of 
land hitherto enjoyed by prescription, by valid custom, by decree of Court 
or otherwise, which stand in the way of the Government’s power to collect 
and control water, will therefore necessarily cease to exist in virtue of the 
declaration made in section 4, and the possessors of those rights are left the 
only remedy of obtaining compensation therefor under the stringent terms and 
conditions laid down in Part III ofthe Bill. Part III lays down, in the first 
lace, that no compensation is payable for stoppage or diminution of water to 
ey lands in ryotwari tracts, nor to wet lands. In the latter case, however, 
if the stoppage or diminution has continued for three successive years, the 
Collector shall reclassify the land with reference to the altered supply. 
Exemptions from liability to compensation are, moreover, provided for ws 
major, for injury in consequence of eR for meeting the legitimate claims 
of other persons entitled to water, for deprivation, silt and for a number 
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of other circumstances. These compensations awarded by the Collector are 
made subject to the decision of the District Courts as under the Land 
Acquisition Act. In the case of Zamindari irrigation, section 8 authorises 
the Collector to carry out repairs to works which supply both to the 
zamindari land and to ryotwari land, and to levy proportionate contribution 


therefor from the holder of the estate. The provisions of Part IV of the 
Bill provide for the exercise of various detailed administrative powers of 
the State’s officers in enforcing its rights and regulating the distribution 
of water, for the protection of the rights of the general public in respect 
of roads, water-ways, drinking water, etc., when they come in conflict 
with the exercise of irrigation rights, while Part V penalises, after the 
manner of the Land Encroachments Act, unauthorised interference with 
the control of and the unauthorised use of water in channels, tanks and 
water-ways subject to the control of Government. But while so much is sought 
to be done to declare and protect the rights of the Government, nothing is 
proposed to be done to declare the rights of the cultivators in regard to 
‘irrigation from public sources, nor of the duties of the Government in order 
to see that the lands which pay cesses to the State receive their adequate 
supply of water, that their channels and water-courses are properly repaired, 
and that the duties of the Government as the recipient of the ryot’s water-cess 
give him a quid pro guo for the money so ngorously collected from him. 
If the Government fails to do its duty in regard to the maintenance of the 
' water-ways and of the water-supply, the ryot has no means to call upon 
the Government to do it. Both the Irmgation Commission of 1901—03 and 
the Famine Commission of 1878—80 clearly recognised the responsibility of 
Government in this respect and made many suggestions which have not been 
carried out. In the case of the major works of repair or construction, both 
the Commissions recommended a liberal and systematic devotion of funds to 
the improvement and maintenance of tanks and canals. But it is in the case 
of the minor irrigation works, in the maintenance and repairs of branch 
channels and village.channels, that the Government has exhibited a thorough 
indifference to the needs of the ryots who are made to pay for water which 
does not reach them, under the convenient pretext that the work forms part 
of kudimaramat. This kudimaramat has been a question of vexed controversy, 
Dut the Government has hardly shown any disposition to deal with the 


extends, how far Government 
nforcement of kudimaramat on 


su Ul Bu | 

penehagiet which will carry out the works of repair and construction whenever 
necessary ‘It would be a great advantage’, said the Commission, ‘ if cess 
funds could be administered by local panchayats for euch tank or group of 
tanks, the object being to get people to feel a propri interest and pride 
in their tank; and that, at any rate, legislation should provide for such 
arrangements’. ‘No such thing is done under the Bill; but only the grip of 
the Government is made tighter than before, while its duties are left without 


definition both in respect of major and minor irrigation. We must defer a 
detailed consideration of the provisions of the Bill to a future issue.” 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


ITl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


5. The Desabhimani, of the 18th March, reproduces the article published’ 


in the India, of the 14th March, criticising the. 
The Police and Mr. Pal’s release. sila cS of the : Co, “a 2 yc -ao llr 
reference to the celebration in Madras in honour of the release of Mr. Pal. 


(b) Courts. 


6. The Indian Law Gaeetle, of January, says :—Mr. Krishnan is the first 


ee Indian Barrister who has sat on the Bench 

An Indian oe in the of the Small Cause Court. Fortunately there 
place of Justice Duden. is to be a vacancy in the High Court owing to 
the retirement of Justice Boddam and this place can be filled up only by a 


Barrister-Judge. From the time the High Court was established in Madras, 


no Indian Barrister had been a Judge till now. So, it will be a very desirable 
thing if our able Indian Barrister, Mr. Krishnan, 1s A Ageia for the place. 
This will also remove the anamoly of only one among the seven Judges of the 
High Court being a native, when the High Court’s Act clearly allows two- 
thirds of the number to be natives. At this juncture, even Mr. Morley, in 
replying to a question in the House of Commons by Sir John Jardine, has 
expressed his oe to appoint an Indian Barrister of learning and 
experience to the place of Justice Boddam, if such is available. So, we 


eagerly expect that our Government will appreciate the merits of Mr. Krishnan 
and confer this appointment on him. 


7. Commenting upon Mr. Stephen’s case, the Andhrakesari, of the 24th 

April, observes :—‘‘ Mr. Stephen, a Judicial 

officer at Gujaramvala in the Punjab, was 

charged with bribery and awarded a light punishment. Seeing that Europeans, 

when accused, generally escape with light punishments on account of partialit 

shown to them by judges, while our countrymen are awarded horrible 
unishments, any person who has any sense of justice in him cannot but 
etest the administrative policy of this foreign despotic Government.” 


8. The Nadegannadi, of the 2nd May, observes that some very surpris- 
ee i ts ing facts have been brought to light during 
0 EBONODY SOMES 8SS- the examination of some European witnesses on 
behalf of the Crown in the Tinnevelly sedition case. It was discovered that the 
Europeans were obtaining the help of the authorities in trying to crush the 
enterprise ot the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company, and great indignation 
prevails among the public in consequence. It is also found that a secret 
convention exists between the Railway authorities and the Foreign Steam 
Navigation Company that concession rates for goods will be allowed on the 
Indian and Ceylon Railways in case the consignors give preference to the 
Foreign Steam Navigation Company during subsequent conveyance. Perhaps 
this gross injustice done to the Swadeehs Coaapany by the combined effort of 
the Foreign Company and the Railway Companies to crush indigenous enter- 
prise had not come to the knowledge of the British Government. As the 
abote facts were brought to light in the Tinnevelly sedition case, it remains 
to be seen what steps the authorities will now take in the matter. 


_ The same paper, in another article, says that in the above case it was also. 
‘discovered that the Assistant Commissioner of Salt and Abk4ri, instead of 


“Ts it punishment: or reward ?” 


duty, such as th ; ma ture of salt, etc., he was taking notes 
uch as the Va | in the town and Swadeshi lectures by 
gali Baby. The Assistant Commissioner also confessed that he had 
been ordered to report such facts to his superiors. It is evident from the 
above that every European in this country has been asked to serve the Govern- 
ment as a spy; and Yt seems likely that every European, whether official, 
merchant or missionary, thus acting as a Ry of Government, will only create 
hatred between the rulers and the ruled. ill not such arrangements create 
‘further distrust and hatred against the Europeans ? 


(d) Education. 


9, The Satyavartamans bi tee in oo :—The failure of the Matricu- 
Mey on Examination is patent to all. The 
The School Final Examination. Fyominers seem deteresined to demand from 
the student what nine-tenths of them annually fail to produce and what all 
the institutions of the Presidency fail to furnish to the students. The 
situation has become an impossible one. Thousands of poor students pay 
their many thousands of rupees to the Syndicate annually only to be denied 
what they have a right to receive. And their money is distributed in hand. 
some fees to a big staff of men who seem to enjoy their revenue more than 
they understand their business and the needs of the situation. 

The Government has now come to the help of the student and is deter- 
mined to relieve the situation by abolishing the Matriculation Examination 
asa test of its service. And instead of it, it is instituting what it calls ‘A 
Final School Examination.” We are struck by the arbitrary way the 
Government seems to be doing all this, especially its apparent infringement 
of the right of the University Syndicate to furnish an entrance test to its own 
colleges. There also must be a great difference between the true character 
of a final examination which the Government needs and an entrance 
examination which is the need of the University. We trust that between 
these two powers, a better arrangement can be made for the examination of 
students than that which has been so much of a farce, if not a tragedy in the 
past. 


10. A:leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 2nd May, referring to the 
4 B.G.M. School, Calicut, observes that Govern- 
B.G.M. School, Onlicut, to be ment have not as yet accorded sanction to the 
rained to 8 Vela’ recommendation of the University to raise it to 
a second-grade college. A question was asked in Parliament pointing out 
the inconvenience that will be incurred by Tiyers and others, if the institution 
is not raised to a college, inasmuch as they are excluded from the Zamorin’s 
College. It is rumoured that Government have asked for the number of 
Tiyer students receiving instruction in various schools at Calicut, and it 
seems that the Mission authorities have been asked whether they are prepared 
to raise the school to a first-grade college. It may be, that in case pan 
are not willing to undertake the latter responsibility, Government will 
withhold permission to raise the school to a second-grade college. We are at 
a loss to understand the meaning of such actions on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the objection on the part of Government to the Mission authorities 
conducting a college at their own cost for the good of the people. It is to be 
sepoctess that there is a desire to thwart, as much as possible, the spread of 
higher education. | 
(e) Local and Munierpal. : 
11. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th April, writes :—Strikes and closure of 
“CR A bazaars have become the order of the day. All 


Municipal administration in the meat vendors of Lucknow appear to have 
int closed their bazaars as a result of a heavy tax 


aere® 


imposed on them by the Municipality of the place. A similar thing happened 
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Tinnevelly riote, the M 
the furious people. pal 
tration in Che municipalities 
established to look after the convenience of the public and, as Lord Ripon 
said, the natives of the soil are the best men to doit. “But, in practice, the 
niisdeeds of the natives on the board of the municipalities appear to be more 
flagrant than even those of the white authorities and, as a result of this, the 
ople have begun to be disgusted with the municipal authorities and their 

eeds. The public have, as it were, lost altogether the feeling that the 
municipality belongs to them, for otherwise the people of Tinnevelly will not 
have burnt their municipal office first. The municipalities will only be a 
source of evil and not of convenience to the public, as long as the Govern- 
mental ‘authorities, and the Faringhees who seek their favour, have an 
connection with municipal affairs. Matters will never have come to this pass 
if people respected by the public had always the control of the municipal 
administration in this country. | | 


12. A leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 2nd may, potions with pleasure 
Fass nts te aaa of the, Cais, Manip, 
panera a suggests that the scheme for the supply of good 
water by means of pipes be also taken in hand in spite of the cost which is 
estimated at 10 lakhs. One half of this large sum may be expected from 
Government and the other moiety may be raised asaloan. The article 
advocates the levying of a special tax to meet the ey which being necessary 
for the.improvement of the town will not be opposed by the rate-payers. 


. 


(jf) Salt and Abkéri. 


13. Adverting to the action of the Government officials in connection 
z | with the temperance movement at Poona, the 
igs gg movement at Andhrakesari, of the 24th April, observes :— 
CONE AEE SNS OPEN ‘‘ Tn reply to the letter of the Poona Temperance: 
Association to the Collector, he wrote that they must put a stop to the work 
of their volunteers and that it should be forbidden as it is illegal. Subse- 
quently he issued an order under section 144, Indian Penal Code, that 
temperance volunteers must not hereafter assemble before liquor shops and 
prevent people from entering them. The volunteers who are, out of righteous- 
ness and mercy, calmly preaching temperance principles to drunkards in 
order that they may give up their evil practice, are denounced as obstructing 
the highway, while those who come dut of liquor shops fully drunk and do 
many acts without being conscious of them, are not so regarded! It is 
considered criminal to be engaged in preaching calmly against intemperance, 
but it is not viewed as an offence when Christian pe Banca openly. 
vilify (the people) in front of temples and in the ‘ midst of holy waters’! As 
there is thus official interference even in the matter of constitutional and 
proper actions of the people the latter cannot but think that the officials are 
sowing the seeds of hatred that help to ruin their own rule. We hope that 
not only Messrs. Gokhale and. Tilak but also other people throughout the 
country will bring the holy task toa successful issue, undaunted by the 
repressive measures of the selfishly blind bureaucratic Government.. The 
habit of drinking ruins our national life and reduces us into living skeletons. 
Can the patriots keep quiet at this miserable condition ? ” 


14. Referring to the arenas movement at Poona and the attitude of 
"The morality of welling quot.” he Bhavan, of the 24th April, .obeorvos + 
“* Edueated men have resolved to put an end to the habit of drinking and are 
preaching about the evil consequences: thereof.. It is viewed. as a. criminal 


eople against indulging in liquors. But it is 
#6 to entice passers-by to get into liquor shops 


ent in this matter is considered 


oti ’ “ef . : ‘ ‘2 to rectify themselves and "f to procure 
f food are held to be mischievous and seditious. | 


a ld the abkdri 
sed, the officials will be much pleased.” 


15, Referring to certain picketting in connection with the temperance 
aks va movement in Poona, the Nadgannadi, of the 
Mebes, " movement 2 2nd May, says :— Is it proper that the Govern- 


NY _ ment should encourage the people to indulge in 
ruinous intoxicants? Is it not equally in the interests of Government that 


the people should be temperate? Originally the use of liquors was not 
known in this country. e gradually acquired this evil habit in trying to 
imitate the Westerns. It may also be ascertained from the history of Poona 
that before the Maharastra fell into the hands of the British, there were no 
arrack shops in the district of Poona. In every village, even though it is not 
provided with an elementary school, an arrack shop there invariably is. In 
a meeting of nearly 10,000 leading citizens of Poona, it was resolved to send 
a protest to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay against the obstruction 
by the local authorities to the temperance movement in Poona. The result 
is anxiously awaited. But one thing we have always to remember, viz., that 
the British have come to this country only to amass wealth. 


(k) General. 


16. The Desabhimam, of the 1st April, writes in English :—Often times 


lew.naid Gav. We have brought to the notice of the authorities 
Pete Sys paid Gov- i these columns the steady and rapid increase, 
of late years, in the price of rice and of the 
staple dry grain of each district and its effect upon the low-paid employees, 
an enphensal the urgent necessity of affording them adequate and timel 
relief by way of giving them substantial increase of pay all round. The scale 
of pay of these ‘servants was fixed more than a quarter of a century ago, 
when the articles of consumption were not half as costly as now, nor the 
nature and amount of work required of them half as onerous or exacting. ‘To 
continue the same scale even now is little short of injustice, and we therefore 
constantly urged upon the Government the necessity and justice of revisi 
the existing scale so as to make the lot of our Government clerks not the 
growing hardship that it is universally felt to be. It must be conceded that 
judging from the present conditions of the country this steady rise in prices 
will be kept up in the future whatever may be the state of the seasons, and 
consequently temporary allowances or increase of pay by way of compensa- 
tion for dearness of food will not quite meet the requirements of the situation. 


Our Local Government have now sanctioned compensation to this class of 


sage: servants in various districts whose veagman pay is Rs. 16 and less at 
. 1, or Re. 12 as the case may be. But this trifling and temporary relief 
is nO compensation at all and the Supreme Government, we are glad to learn, 
have seen the inadequacy of such relief and have issued orders to the Madras 
Government to sanction a more liberal allowance for dearness of food to 
Government servants drawing pay up to Rs. 30 a month at the rate of Rs. 2 
for those whose pay is less than Rs. 16 and at Rs. 8 for those who draw 
Rs. 16 and more. ‘We trust that our Local Government will at once give 
effect to these orders retrospectively, if possible, from last September or 
October and that this allowance will be continued until the scale of pay of 
these servants of Government is revised so as to meet the present day require- 
ments. In our view, at the contemplated revision the lowest scale should be 


fixed at Re..80-in the city of Madras and Rs. 26 in the Mofassal; and the 


sooner the revision js, made the better for all concerned. 


Dasanuruawn, 
Cuddalore 
April let, 1908, 


Desaseruast, 17. The Desabhimani,. oe ig April, a ng i 
Ap it, 190. om, iontiel joked for administrative refo: 
from judicial functions. 


Bombay and Madras, which are equally advanced, and where the need is no 
less insistent, except it be on financial considerations which do not appear to 
be the reason. We are, however, thankful to Government for what they have 
now proposed to do in this direction, in the hope that at no distant date the 
reform will be extended to other provinces as well. 


SwADEsAMITRAN, 18. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th April, while commenting on the 
April oth, 1008. reply of the Governor to the Tinnevelly depu- 
tation, remarks :— Whatever we do appears to 
be mischief and sedition in the eyes of Government. This clearly shows that 
eve can be in the good graces of the Government only if we applaud every 
one of its actions. But it is only shameless men and traitors to their country, 
whose sole aim is to fill their stomachs, that will act like this." Though there 
are even such men amongst us, their number, we are glad to‘see, is gradually 
decreasing. 7 


SwanzsaMirean, 19. With reference to the resignation of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, 
April 7th. 1008. the Swadesamitran, of the 7th April, observes: 
—As far as India is concerned, it does not 
matter who the Prime Minister is. But still, looking at it generally, the- 
choice of Mr. Asquith to succeed Sir Henry is not a very happy one. 
Though Mr. Asquith may be the very personification of liberal principles, 
he has not the same nobility of sentiment, breadth of view and personality 
as Sir Henry. Also the different parties in the Liberal Camp will not 
have the same respect for him that they had for Sir Henry. Moreover, 
Mr. Asquith is known to be an unsympathetic sort of man. 


Inv, 20. The India, of the llth April, writes [10 replying to a question 
April 11th, 1908, & Sedition defined.” by Mr. O’Grady in the House of Commons 
' | as to whether the open assertion by the people 
of a country of their aims and aspirations will amount to sedition, Mr. Morley 
said: ‘‘ The plain statements of the aspirations of a people will not amount. 
to sedition, unless words are used which tend to promote dislike or hatred 
between two classes of the public.” Thus, for example, it will not be 
sedition to preach as follows: ‘‘'The people of the land of Bharata are in 
a slavish condition and the result of this is that they have to lose their self- 
respect and suffer loss of wealth, incurable diseases, famine and other bi 
disasters. So it is very necessary that they should gain their freedom.” 
For, there is nothing in the above to promote hostility between two classes. 
We hope the officials here will act upon the above definition of sedition by 
Mr. Morley. If, without following that principle, the authorities unnecessarily 


tease the popular leaders, it is only their own power and not the aspirations - 
of the people that will come to grief. 


. 2a 21. The Navayuga, of the 28rd April, writes of Mr. Morley thus :—Have- 
‘ April 23rd, 1908. «0, philosopher Morley 1” you run away to the House of Lords. because: 


you were unable to withstand the attacks of 
Messrs. Cottou and Rutherford, who broke the armour of your philos hy to- 


pieces? Have you entered the House of Lords to. enjoy rest, not having: 


The Tinnevelly deputation. 


The new Prime Minister. 
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d any blessing from even a ainaie Indian, because your theories became 
nflicting, your words meaningless, your principles useless, and your 


each other. There is no longer any necessity for dubious words, such 
as—‘ I have not yet received information. I believe the officials on the spot 
would carry on the work well. Sima fo is so carried on. I am not prepared 
to say anything now.’ The Under Secretary will hereafter be discussing 
the ordinary questions in the House of Commons to while away his time. 
Perhaps you will be conducting the administration without having to give 
any answers? Welldone! Well done! Really the time has come when you 
have to sever your connection with India. The time has come when body 
and soul may be laid at the feet of God. The time has come for the termina- 
tion of your actions. Why do you still linger in this world? May Messrs. 
Gupta and Belgrami, who go from our country as members of your Council, 
teach you Sanrkara’s philosophy—‘ Man’s life wavers much like water on a 
lotus-leaf’—and show you the way to salvation. 


22. Adverting tothe taxes levied by the kings of yore in India, the 
Andhradesaranjani, of the 25th April, observes :— 
“The Kshatriya kings of those days received a 
sixth part of the land-produce as taxes for their 
maintenance and not with a view to show their spirit of superiority and 
power. From this it is clear that the ancient Rajas regarded themselves as 
servants of the people, inasmuch as they felt they were maintained by them. 
There are thousands of proofs to show that the present rulers of India are not 
actuated by any such feeling even in their dreams. Further, India is the 
chief source of maintenance for all foreigners. Year after year crores of 
rupees are carried off from India by foreigners under various pretexts. How 
can they be indifferent towards the country which affords ‘them such great 
advantages ? Nobody will give up advantages got easily and without let or 
hindrance. This is human nature. Who will fail to assert that it is madness 
to expect self-government from foreigners under the present circumstances ? 
Therefore we declare that we must improve ourselves.’ 


‘¢ We ourselves should improve 
ourselves.” 


23. Adverting to the proposed “ Creed” of the Congress convention, the 
Kristnapatrika, of the 26th April, observes : — 
‘The new light is shining, the new spirit is 
developing, and the new life is spreading among the people. This light is 
divine light; this spirit is the spirit of God; this life is the eternal life. 
Which newspapers, which preachers, and which kings can dim the lustre of 
this light, oppose this spirit and prevent the spread of this life? An attempt 
might be made to obstruct the wheel of time by those who are blinded by 
their power, wealth and selfishness. But its motion cannot be checked. The 
atmosphere is filled with democratic ideas. The sun of independence is 
dispelling the darkness of servitude with his irrepressible light. Sin is 
waning confined in its own place. Jespotism is ruining itself dashing 
against despotism. The day-blind natives are afraid of the new light and 
confine themselves in their huts. ©, democracy, carry on your rule 


Congress rules. 


unobstructed. Occupy the throne of the Congress and vouchsafe to the 


Indians unbounded liberty.” 


24. Referring to a rumour reported to have spread all over the country 

last week that the Government of India has 

The real cause of the rise in gypointed a Commission to inquire into the 
the prices of foodstuffs. causes which led to the steady increase in the 
prices of foodstuffs, the Nadegannadi, of the 2nd May, observes that the 


people may generally be led to believe that such an gee y would be a 
proper and beneficial measure ; but it is to be feared, on the other hand, that 
the Commission will suppress the real facts and bring forward specious and 
sophistical arguments to explain the increase in the prices. Is the Govern- 


ment ignorant, then, of the causes that have led to the increase in the price of 
foodstuffs? Then, who will believe that such an ignorant body is able to 


ApDURASUDARABLAE, 
April 26th, 1908, 


KietsaraTarna, 
Masulipatam, 
April 26th, 1908. 
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rule a vast nation ? re ree ‘pretend not to know ~ want to 
ascertain these causes by means of a Uommission. ‘1 he imerease im the prices 
of foodstuffs is due to no other fact than the depreciation of the. rupee, 
There is not more than 10 annas worth of silver in’ the rupee, whereas the 
older coin contained about 14 annas worth of silver; and our traders are not 
so foolish as to sell for 10 annas the same quantity of foodgrains which they 
formerly sold for 14 annas. Hence the increase in the prices of foodstuffs. 
Unless the Government takes up the question of coinage and currency in 
hand and removes the existing defects, the rise in the prices of foodstuffs 


will continue as in the past. 


25. The Nadegannadt, of the 2nd May, observes that in the district of 
ee _ Guzranwalla, in the dye, nearly 200 persons 
Illegal gratification to public pave evidence against a European officer named 
servants. . E. Stephens that he was ia 5g Pagar and 
he was then suspended. But he somehow contrived to resign his place in 
the Punjab and is now reported to be holding even a higher office in Burma. 
Again, in the same province, namely, the Punjab, a Sikh clerk in the Public 
Works Department appears to have offered Rs. 100 as a bribe to the head 
clerk of the District Mayistrate, and in this case the Sikh was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. It is fairly established under the British 
Government that receiving bribes is no great offence but offering them is. 
If instead of the hundred; rupees the Sikh had quietly dropped a thousand- 
rupee note into the head clerk’s hand, would the matter have come to light ? 
Such is the method of administration in India that whilst big culprits go 
unpunished, mere accessories are punished with great severity. 


26. An editorial in the Manorama, of the Ist May, draws the special 

. blished attention of the Collector of Malabar to the 

‘ a hospital to be established ocegsity of establishing a hospital at Tirur 

mech where the want of one is sorely felt. The 

Munsiff’s Court and the Magistrate’s Court are proposed to be removed to the 

place, and it will be a great relief if the opportunity is taken to have a hospital 
at the same place. 


27. A leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 2nd May, regrets to observe 


that owing to three rocks in the Calicut harbour 
Fhe.) to rs sae the not being marked by buoys, as was the practice 
er TO OL POE NEE NAES” ~ etore, the reason for the discontinuance being 

quite unknown, merchants suffer heavy dam 

and loss by their pattammars and other native crafts striking against them 
and that in the current year alone three or four vessels have sustained damages. 
If buoys are placed to indicate the exact position of the rocks, the vessels 
could be steered clear of them. It is the duty of the Port officer not only to 
see to the enhancement of income to Government but also to safeguard the 
seaborne trade from accidents. It cannot be that he is ignorant of the 
existence of rocks in the port or the damages caused by them to vessels. An 
enguny into the loss sustained by merchants during the last two or three years 
will show that it was heavy enough in all conscience. It is hoped that the 
Port officer will prevent further damage to merchants by placing buoys with- 


out further delay, and that Government will devote their attention to this 
important matter. 


28. The Jaridah-e-Rozgar, of the 25th April, in its leader on the Persian 

soe tineeeer-wecme and Hindustani Translatorship, writes that 
TMinkeake ustan! none can deny the benefits and blessings enjoyed 
j ne ; by the Indians under the British Raj. Under 
the British Raj education and use have been greatly developed. In spite 
of the refractory attitude of the Hindus, their endeavours to set the British 
authority at defiance, and to excite the people to rebellion, it is they who 
recelve a lion’s share of the loaves and fishes of Government, whereas the 
claims of poor and backward Muhammadans, who swerve not from their 


f 


loyalty to the British Crown, but act’upon the commandments of their holy 
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V.—PRosPEcTs OF THE CROPS AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


29. The Desabhimani, of the 18th March, writes in English :—Agriculture 


: is the chief occupation of the people of India 
The cattle mortality. and cattle sitirally forms the nt of the 


a hog So, he cannot get on without them even a single day. Hence it is 
t 


at the welfare of his cattle is the ryot’s highest and most anxious concern 
and the loss of his cattle is the loss of his all. The ravages committed b 
cattle diseases are often appalling. Even in ordinary circumstances he is 
unable to make both ends meet, and when such calamities overtake him, the 


poor ryot is wholly undone and naturally he looks up to Government for | 


succour and Government must give it freely and ungrudgingly. Our Govern- 
ment’s solicitude in this matter, as in others that effect the ryots’ welfare, is 
well known. Much is being done and much also remains to be done. 
Quarterly and other reports regarding the condition of cattle and cattle 
reyes are called for by Government to make themselves acquainted with 
the needs and condition of the ryot in this respect and veterinary staff is 
being more and more employed to look after the welfare of his cattle. But 
the same solicitude and sympathy are, we are sorry to say, not apparent in 
the agencies employed to carry out work. The statistics of cattle mortality 
are highly unsatisfactory and leave much to be desired. Not even one-tenth 
of the actua] mortality is reported and so the figures are not at all reliable and 
are of no practical value. The classification of the diseases is equally faulty 
and unreliable, the villagers being unable to know the correct names of the 
diseases of which their animals die and the recording officers sim ar peng 

adequate 
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This disease greatly increased in our district as also in the adjoini 
districts of North Arcot and Chingleput, tho veterinary 
posted in all these districts, — 
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VI.—MIscELLANEovs. 


Daaazermast, 30. The Desabhimani, of ve 25th ee ee in og :--~Turn 
March s5th, 1008. where you will there is seething unrest in 
, nines yromenaeag India ; whaates the cause, the whole count 
is in a state of ferment. It is no use blinking the fact. The popular dis- 
content is deepening and the estrangement between the rulers and the ruled is 
growing with the rapidity of ‘‘ the prophet’s gourd”. What with the repres- 
sive policy of Lord Curzon, what with his unwise, wanton and unmerited 
reflection on the character of the Indian race in his Convocation address, the. 
ill-fated partition of Bengal, the forbidden meetings, summary arrests, deporta- 
tions without trial, press prosecutions, secret Police, and what not, the 
Indian mind is staggering enough in allconscience. The root cause of all this 
is surely the policy of suspicion and distrust so persistently pursued, regardless 
of consequences and regardless also of protests and warn from all respon- 
sible and trustworthy sources. How can you win the confidence and love of 
the people when you don’t trust them or sympathise with them ? They have 
enough of woes in their own homes—poverty, famine, plague, oppressive 
land-tax—all of which vex and oppress them beyond endurance; and when 
you add to them these measures of repression born of mistrust and misunder- 
standing, they naturally lose all patience and forbearance and give themselves. 
up to desperation. Nor are the authorities, responsible for the good 
Government of India, to blame for this sad state of things, situated, as they 
are, so far removed from all personal knowledge or touch with the people. 
The Secretary of State and even the Viceroy naturally trust tothe men on 
the spot and to the reports of Anglo-Indian journals, and the men on the 
spot implicitly believe and are guided by whatever the Police whisper into- 
their ears; and who does not know what the police anywhere pi parti- 
cularly in India are capable of ? Even the Anglo-Indian journals do not often 
gauge the situation anght, but base their notions and conclusions on false 
and dangerous assumptions. Besides, the English are, asa nation, a proud 
race, exclusive and intolerant, forming, as it were, a caste by themselves, 
disliking and disliked by all their neighbours. © Of this foolish, surly, 
national pride,” said Bishop Heber, as long ago as 1825, ‘‘I see but too.. 
many instances daily, and 1 am convinced it does us much harm in India. 
We are not guilty of injustice, or wilful oppression, but we shut out the- 
natives from our society and a bullying insolent manner is continually assumed. 
in speaking to them.” Hence this aloofness, this estrangement, this ever- 
widening gulf between the rulers and the ruled. Now the question naturally 
arises: what isthe remedy for this sad state of things and how to bring about 
that nght understanding, mutual goodwill and mutual conference which is. 
so devoutly to be wished? The answer is, as Mr. John Morley has rightly 
said, with his characteristic shrewdness and statesmanship, ‘Rally the. 
Moderates.” Don’t trust the police reports, don’t trust the garbled versions 
of the irresponsible, interested and misguid newspaper correspondents, don’t. 
trust “‘the dreary ignorance and obstinate prejudice” of the Anglo-Indian. 
bureaucracy, but trust the Moderates who are the rightful interpreters of the- 
wants and wishes of the people, who have a stake in the country, who feel. 
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onsi bili y in the matter, who are eminently qualified to act as peace- 


and by whose advice and 0-Op n alone the much-needed harmony 
and right: feeling can be established and maintained between the Governors 
and the gove: — oe | 

31. The Desabhimani, of be Co i writes oe :—-As if internal 

Rink aah ubies are not sufficiently annoying and 
Indians eheced. discomforting, India is ae isivasoed by an 
external problem—the pipers of Indian emigration—which seems to assume 
serious ee e poor Indian is badgered at every step and stands 
desperate, — orem helplessly on . . . . Only recently the Indians 
fought a brave and bitter battle in the Transvaal and no thanks to the British 
Government that the Indians made some ground there, however poor a relief 
that may be. And last week again Reuter has wired another disquieting news 
that the Canadian Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, has gone to England to 
confer with the Imperial Government about the measures to be adopted to 
check the influx of Indian immigrants into Canada. Mr. King accuses the 
Indians of competing cheaply in the labour market and of lowering the 
standard of life. True as the, accusations are, it is a most heart-rending 
affair that our countrymen should be pushed to this extent und does it not 
reflect on the British Government? ‘The Indians are notorious for being an 
inherently immobile race and nothing will induce them to leave their country 
unless compelled by the utmost strese of circumstances. The greatest 
roblem of an Indian ryot or wage-earner is now the problem of food, and when 
he cannot get it in his country, what else can he do than go out and get it? 
No one can for @ moment contend that the Indian emigrates in search of 
any huge enterprise or actuated by any greed for wealth. Nor can it for a 
moment be contended that, on account of overpopulation, there is no room 
for him in India. The influx into India of foreigners in increasingly large 
numbers will directly give the lie to this theory. The fact is that the 
oppressive and iniquitous taxes of the Government take away from him nearly 
all that he is able to produce and the economic policy of the Government 
completes his ruin. Is it his fault or the apathy of the Government then that 
makes him prefer half a morsel abroad however churlishly thrown, to utter 
starvation in his own country? As for lowering the standard of life, surely 
the Indian is not to blame for it. He was never used to a higher standard in 
India, because he never afforded it. 

Well; whoever may be to blame, the problem is one that is of vital and 
abiding interest to the Indians and demands urgent and sympathetic 
consideration at the hands of our rulers, and we hope that they will show by 
their advocacy of the Indians’ cause that “the British Empire for all the 
British subjects alike ” is no idle and meaningless platitude. 


32. The Swadesamitran, of the = eri hay: iat Moderates - 

| Tinnevelly, who went to the Governor wit 
A rebuff to the Moderstes. the idea Or proving the incompetency of the 
District officials and expatiating upon their own good conduct, have, after all, 
had, not only to pocket positive insult to themselves, but also coolly hear the 
Governor praising the ability of the very officials whom they wanted to 
discredit. Not only this: they have also got a bad name for the people. 

But we do not care whether the Governor praises us or censures us. Onl 
we are surprised to see that the gentlemen of Tinnevelly had lost all their 
sense. Ig there one instance, within the last hundred years of the British 
rule, of the people having successfully vetoed a decision of the English 
officials? Especially now that the English are racking their brains as to how 
they can crush the people, what did men like Mr. Guruswami Aiyar expect to 
achieve by their visit to the Governor? In his reply to these people, the 
Governor has babbled that the riots at Tuticorin ‘innevelly were caused 
only by the speeches of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai, that the leaders of Tuticorin 
did not move their little finger to assist Mr. Wynch, when the latter sought 
their help to suppress the riots, that, therefore, all must, perforce, suffer for 

the disastrous consequences which resulted from their indifference and so on. 
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Our friends will understand, without our saying 1 

statements is correct. Thus he has said that the popular leaders 

the officials. But we do not know who told Sir Arthur Lawley 

to seek assistance is to threaten and insult those whose help is sough 
Perhaps he learnt it in South Africa! The Titmevelly leaders were ready to 
help and even tried to do so; but Messrs. Wynch and Ashe would not allow 
them to do so. From the outset, Mr. Ashe treated Mr. Venkataréma Aiyar 
and others of Tuticorin with scant courtesy. Not even caring for this, the 
leaders acted up to the ‘instructions of the officials at every stage, lest the 
should give room to the latter throwing all the blame upon the people. still 
Mr. Ashe and, on his advice, Mr. Wynch were issuing new every 
minute and at last created a fracas by shooting innocent persons while trying 
to disperse a small crowd. Excepting this, what other riot happen 
at Tuticorin, and even at Tinnevelly ? ‘Thus, no serious danger threatened 
the town, as stated‘by Sir Arthur Lawley, and it was only Mr. Wynch and 
the Police officers who brought about a serious occurrence by unnecessarily 
shooting quiet passers-by. Moreover when it was not poe le for the chief 
officer of the district, with the strength of the Police and the law on his side, 
to have anticipated a riot and taken precautionary measures against it, what 
could the vakils and the merchants do? The bigwigs of the town can 
interfere only as far as they can; if neither the rash people nor the officials 
listen to their words, what can they do? Thus, to say that the riot was 
caused by the indifference of the bigwigs is nothing but a pretext to screen 
the partiality and incapacity of the officials. Our people must definitely 
understand that the British Government will be conducted hereafter only 
like this. Either our slavery must become perpetual or if we desire liberty 
we must be prepared to suffer death by revolver and imprisonment and pay 
for a Punitive Police. O extreme Moderate! Learn now at least that what 
the English officials and papers want is that all gentlemen who call them- 
selves Moderates should be hostile to and separate from those whom the 
officials point out us Extremists and that if the Moderates do not act any they 
will also have to furnish security for good behaviour, have Punitive Police 
quartered on them and sometimes have even to go to prison ! 


Orarmamenan, 33. A correspondent of a bags gs of rig 4th Ape — 
April 4th, 1908. ee en the lLransvaal was under the r 
: ——n er Government, the whites in the Colony felt 

their position very irksome and wanted to remove that Government anyhow. 
To justify them in their action, they put forward the maltreatment of the 
Indians as a plea for waging g war againat the Boers. Even during the 
conduct of this war, they patted the Indians on their backs and praised them 
for their faithful services. All this made the latter hope that they would be 
treated better when the Colony came under the rule of the whites. But 
alas! ‘T’he moment the Transvaal came under the English control, all the 
hopes of the Indians were dashed to the ground and they began to be treated 
most cruelly, and at present the whites have joined hands with the Boers in 
trying to drive out the Indians altogether from the Colony. This has led to 
a combination among the Indians who have made up their minds to resist 
oppressive acts of the Government to the end. _ So the whites have now begun 
to act on their principle of ‘ divide and rule”—a principle born with themn— 
and, with a view to create dissension among the Indians, openly assert that 
they like only the Hindus and the Christians and that they hate the Muham- 
madans. But our brethren in the Colonies should not now be ‘easily led 
away by the glib assertions made by the whites and the lip sympathy evinced 
by them. They should take care that their camp is on no account divided. 
In this connection I would remind them that it is these very whites that 
recently played a simi:iar dodge of befriending the Muhammadans agaiz 
the Hindus in Northern India. It is only these that try to | 
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union of our brethren who have the interests of the 
not our own brethren, that are our enemies. _ 


‘fhe Cwadesamitran, of the 4th April, writes :-— 
_ Under wa cite of law is the Government 
aking the side of the B.1.8.N. Company against 
he Swadesh Steam Navigation Company at 
Lavi ers Futicorin? What offence has the latter com- 
Commtiem, Wiese it be that it tried to compete on equal terms with 
mpany ? acted ign that by drawing customers to itself, the 
mpany a loss to the other company, it is the latter, as the 
ed party, that must sue the former. Instead of this, if the Govern- 
ment itself becomes a plaintiff, why should there be atrial? For, the aim 
of law is that a plaintiff should prove to the authorities who represent Gov- 
ernment that certain people are offenders and by the Government itself 
ing the plaintiff, the ends of law are defeated. Perhaps law and 
justice are not for the Indians! Besides, what is the cause of the present 
alleged feeling of disloyalty? For, without a cause, there cannot be an 
effect. When the authorities in to act as they like, even transgressing 
the bounds of law and justice, the people naturally et disgusted with the 
Government. Can this feeling be removed by punishing and imprisoni 
really honest men? ‘'his will only tend to fan the flame. No Indian 
wishes to drive out the British Government and replace it by a native Gov- 
ernment. His only object is to have all the rights of a British citizen, 
and it is the duty of the authorities to help the Indians to attain this object. 
Instead of this, the authorities are actuated by questions of caste, — 
and colour in the ee of their duties, and take a pleasure in punishing 
and imprisoning the Indians arbitrarily, whatever may be the culture or 
position of the latter. This play cannot be indulged in for a long time ; for, 
this will itself ultimately lead to disastrous results. India is the motherland 
of the Indians and so every Indian is bound to work for the betterment of his 
country, and he cannot become an offender thereby. If he is regarded as 
such, then it will only mean that the authorities do not like that the Indian 
public should live happily. Thus, the unwarranted mischiet of the authori- 


ties who do not care for the interests of the country, is the real cause of the 
feeling of disloyalty in the minds of the people. So, these form the root 
canker of the British Government. Therefore if these are removed, no harm 
can ever befall the British Government. 


85. With reference to the Muhammadan Educational Conference which 


) recently held its sittings at Madras, the 
The Muhammadan Educa- §wadesamitran, of the 7th April, observes :— 


tional Conference. This appears to be a prototype of our 


congress with almost the same uims and objects. But considering the 
resolutions passed till now, they seem to be connected with minor points. 
Thus, one resolution asks for greater privileges to their community in the 
matter of education, and another prays for certain appointments in the Edu- 
cational Service to be reserved to them. These must be considered minor 
oints indeed, when the uplifting of a big community is the main object. 
ow long is it possible to be always cringing for the favour of the English 
and be content with the crumbs thrown out by them now and then? Many 
times we have observed in the Mitran that no nation has become great solely 
by the number of the Government employments held by its members. So 
real greatness can be achieved by a nation only by having high objects and 
aspirations before their mind and by unanimously persevering in that 
direction and not by begging benefits at the hands of foreigners. Our 
congress has been working only with this aim in view, and that is why it has 
impressed on the minds of the Hindus the faith that they are sure to become 
people soon and the feeling that the antipathy of the foreigners cannot 

in the least impede their progress. Though the Muhammadans are also 
beginning to realise the necessity of working in the same direction, they are 
afraid to assert it openly for fear that they may thereby incur the displeasure 
of the Government... But the tendency of the times hus made it impossible 
for even them to keep their objects a secret. So, men like Muhammad Raza 
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Swapssamrrnay, 
April 7th, 1908. 
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Khan have begun to detail the greatness of the Muhammadans i 
and wonder when they are going to have it again. It is pitiable ind 
the descendants of the great kings of Bagdad who once spread kno ours 
and civilization throughout the world should sit at the feet of a foreigner 1i 
Justice Boddam and try to a him in all possible ways. They should 
leave off this habit, choose leaders from their own community and act under 
their instructions. They should begin to feel that they are also Indians, 
sons of mother India, equally with the Hindus, and join the latter in sacri- 
ficing their all—life, bine and wealth—for the acquisition of Swaray. 
Inpua, 36. The India, of the 11th April, observes :—The merchants of Peshawar, 
ase a a és dae who recently lost some thousands by the raids 
amages against the ‘sovern- of the Afridis, have petitioned the Government 


she for the payment of Rs. 26,830 as compensation 
for their losses on the followings grounds, viz. :— 


(1) The looting took place only when the Government ‘itself was 
giving a party to the looters ; | 

(2) even knowing that they were robbers by profession, the Govern- 
ment did not take any steps to guard the town ; 

(3) nor did it intimate to the people the character of these men and 
warn them to be on their guard. 

We do not know what reply the Government will give. Suppose the 

give a negative reply, what are these merchants going todo? Our foolish 
people are always crying for justice ; but who will listen to them ? 


37. The same paper writes:—The members of the Tinnevelly deputa- 

tion that waited upon the Governor plainly 
stated that the speeches of Mr. Chidambaram 
Pillai and others were the real cause of the riots. Our readers know that it 
is not so. Even granting that the people of Tinnevelly committed some 
excesses in the first outburst of their fury, it is not the speeches of 
Mr. Chidambaram Pillai, but the illegal incarceration of this gentleman and 
his mates, that really led toit. Knowing all this, Mr. Guruswami Aiyar 
and others have made the above statement perhaps with a view to gain the 
favour of the authorities ! 

Again, these people told the Governor that the audience of Mr. Chidam- 
baram Pillai consisted only of low class people. There cannot be a worse 
instance of wilful misstatement. We were at Tuticorin ourselves during this 
period and we can boldly say that many mirasdars, merchants and others, 
who are more respectable both in position and temperament than the 
Hon’ble Mr. Guruswami Aiyar, attended the above lectures. In spite of the 
fact that Mr. Guruswami Aiyar has played the réle of a traitor to his country- 
men, the Governor has not cared to accede to the requests of the deputation. 


38. The same paper remarks :—Some days back, some Masuds, another 
robber tribe, murdered the servants of the 
back ‘gud Indians on the British Agent in the zamin of Vano. For this, 
oss about 300 poor people of the locality have been 
arrested and ure now in custody and these are maintained at the cost of 
Government, that is, from our money. The authorities are also building a 
separate structure for these people, as the local jail does not accommodate 
them conveniently. The ground on which this structure is being put up 
was purchased by the Hindu inhabitants of Dehra Ismail Khan with money 
collected by public subscriptions for the purpose of holding Dasara and other 
celebrations, and this has now served to accommodate the guests of Govern- 
ment. Perhaps these have been kept here with a view to be let loose upon 
the people of the locality if necessary. © Indans! Beware that there are 
many waiting to crush bi under their feet if an opportunity occurs, and 
so it is only your physical strength that will protect you now. es 
Again the same paper observes :—The hill tribes on the frontier seem 
have regarded Peshawar as their treasury from which they can take money 
by looting whenever they liked! ‘And it is no wonder, Lor there is no one 


Treachery’s labour lost. 
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_ On the 26th ultimo, another frontier tribe seems to 
of Marsadar, burnt about eleven houses and 


Hindu woman ; and many are the sufferers that are now 


y ® 
eee eae ° 
without an inch of s 


ple who escape tt 
from both these, . There may be ee | 
a fortunate few who are spared even from all these calamities ; and in their a 
case, the Government comes in to have its share of squeezing. Alas! Even | 
the Afridis, who are robbers by profession, will not brook a community living 
in their midst suffering like this! 

39. The Nadegannad:, of the 2nd May, has the following, apparently an 


e extract from some other :— Though the 

Con te _ to art of war was ape es the sieais of the 
arms apeiriays Kshatriya community in ancient India, Bhisma 
and Drona were excellent Brahman warriors, and it is nowhere said in the 
Shdstrés that the Brahmans ought not to practise archery. Besides, it is | | 
mentioned in the Manusmrithi that where a king fails to protect his subjects | 4 
against thieves and robbers or oppress his own subjects or does not support — | 
the religious faith of his subjects, the Dwija’s (twice born) ought to use the 
weapons of war. The present Government has not only disarmed the people, 44 
but is even reluctant to protect them against enemies and furthermore blames is 
the people for not rendering help to the State in the time of the riots. The , 
difference between the present system of administration and that in the days 
of Manu will be clear from the following examples :—Though it is now nearly 
three months since the Afridis began to plunder the houses of rich Hindus in 
Peshawar, the authorities have as yet made no effort to protect these Hindus 
against their raiders. If these aggrieved people approach the authorities for 
help, they are only insulted and sent away. On the 6th ultimo, nearly a 
hundred Afridis plundered the bazaar of Peshawar. Of these nearly 40 were 
arrested by the Police, but were released on their leaders giving an assurance 
that they would not commit any further raids ; and before even some three 
weeks had elapsed these tribes renewed their raids. If these same tribes had ° 
plundered the houses of the Europeans instead, would they have been 
discharged so easily? Again, as a punishment for the mischief of a few 
malcontents at Tinnevelly, a punitive Police tax has been imposed on the 
whole city, and when the popular representatives approached the Governor 
for redress, His Excellency seems to have replied that, as the local citizens 
did not render any help to the authorities at the time of the riots, it was 
reasonable to impose the tax on the whole city. Strange is the sense of 
equity of the Madras Government. What possible help could those unarmed 
effeminate people render against the rioters? If any person happens to 
possess a knife with a blade of a little more thau ordinary length, he is at 
once arrested by the Police and prosecuted. When the British themselves 
with cannon at their back are afraid of the people using ordinary sword-sticks, | 
how could they expect respectable and disarmed citizens to oppose a riotous ib 
mob in order to help the police? Ifthe Arms Act be repealed the frontier it 
trouble would disappear nor need any bribe be given to these tribes in future if 
to keep them quiet. It would further increase popular confidence in the 
rulers. But itis not probable that Government will grow wise in the near 
future. It behoves all people, therefore, to turn their attention to physical 
culture and learn the art of using Jathies and practise archery so as to be able 
to protect their own lives and help the State in times of trouble. 
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On page 243 - the report, in line. 21 of the article numbered 25, 
for “ Government’s ” read ‘* Governments ”. 


On page 244 of the report, in line 5 of the article numbered 28, — 
for “it” read *% ill ”? 


(Issued, 9th May 1908.) 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


Ld 


1.—Forziex Po.irTics. 


1. The Indian Patriot, of the 6th May, contains the following :— 

i ‘*The London sires to judge from Reuter’s 
The fortheoming war. we published yesterday, seem resolved 
to lash the Indian Government into a fury and hasten an engagement with the 
Afghans, and if, as the Standard would have it, the Government take immediate 
military and diplomatic action, or, as the Daily Mail suggests, apply coercion 
to His Mateaty the Amir to compel his subjects to respect British territory, 
they will have drawn upon themselves a terrible Afghan war, and that 
during a terrible famine in the land. Fighting the Afghans is not like 
fighting the Zakka Khels or the Mohmands, but a people who know what 
independence is and who have the will and ability to assert that independence. 
It is, however, refreshing to notice that public opinion in London is not for 
any hasty judgment, and ordinary foresight would suggest that, unless the 
attitude of the Amir is clearer, one should not set about imputing motives. 
As far as we know, the most reliable news about the Amir seems to be that 
he has lost a favourite daughter and has shut himself up in his castle, and his 
insurgent brother taking advantage of the anti-British feeling, has succeeded 
in keeping up the Mohmand rising, and at the same time raising a cloud of 
suspicion around his illustrious brother. The Sufi Sahib, one of the leading 
spirits of the Afghans who is looked upon with ape reverence by his people, 
has been stirring up feelings against the British, and though Reuter under- 
stands that the situation is never serious at all, and that the Afghans are 
after all only wild and undisciplined, the presence of Sufi Sahib is rather 
disquieting news. That old man, with his influence over his men, can stand 
to his position, and then the result will be far reaching indeed. Neither 
would British statesmanship tolerate a prolonged indifference on the part of 
His Afghan Majesty, and if continued descents of well-armed Afghans should 
still be kept up, then the Government could not help taking immediate steps 
to discover whether the Amir means peace or war, and if it is war, to throw 
itself completely into the field, collect all their forces, and be prepared to 
fight a long and heavy war, compared to which the Boer war, which cost 
them so many of their men, would be nothing at all. It would be disastrous 
if such a war should be waged now, when the whole country is passing 
through a crisis. To-day’s news is reassuring again. The Sufi Sahib is 
reported to have retired ; but there is no relying on these temporary ‘ quiets.’ ” 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(6) Courts. 


2. The Hindu, of the 4th May, contains the following leader .— 
: ” ‘. Another grave mi lage of 
Another andioial mantel. _ Justice has occurred in the Gudalur Ghaut case, 
the concluding proceedings in which, with the judgment of the District Magis- 
trate of the Nilgiris, we publish to-day. The accused in the case is a 
European planter, one Mr. Andrews. He anda fellow-planter, Mr. Porter, 
were travelling up the ghaut from Gudalur to Ootacamund by motor-car on 


the 16th of April last. At about 9 a.m. they met on the road a string of six 
country carts coming down the hill. Five of the carts were passe by the 


motor-car without difficulty, but the sixth cart was driven by a young boy, 


‘ 


tle or no room in the road for the motor- 


» cart, calling out to let his car pass. The boy who was 


cart, and the driver, who was a Mappilla, Ali by name, 

yalking Dehind the cart, ran up in front, caught the bulls by the 
gs, and began to walk backwards down the hill, moving the cart 

f the road. What happened then is clearly stated in the dyi 
ion of the tthe 


yi the deceased . . . . This, in the main, is the state o 
prosecution evidence, which to a man of unbiassed mind would be considered 
amply sufficient to convict the accused of a gross criminal act, whatever its 
exact technical designation may be, and to inflict upon him condign punish- 
ment. The judgment of the peers is, however, a most disingenuous 
piece of special pleading on behalf of the accused. A charge was framed 
against the accused of causing simple hurt, the minimum offence which the 
facts proved can amount to, and Mr. Andrews pleading guilty to it, Mr. 
Robertson, the Magistrate, convicted him of the offence and sentenced him 
toa fine of Rs.15. We wonder why this European planter did not wish to 
escape paying even this paltry fine by claiming to be tried by a jury of his 
own countrymen. The grounds urged by the Magistrate to attenuate the 
case against the accased may do credit to his ingenuity, but they show a 
small sense of fairness, justice or impartiality between man and man. If 
ever there was a dying declaration which bore intrinsic marks of truth, and 
which stands unassailed by the TE of any sordid motives or substantial 
evidence to rebut it, it 1s, we think, the dying statement of the Mappilla cart- 
driver Ali. I am speaking the truth, he said, ‘in the name of the Ami hty. 
I have three little children but no wife. There is no one to feed and clothe 
theso children in the future.’ Can this man’s statement be reasonably 
suspected of not containing the truth, especially when it is corroborated by 
the evidence of four witnesses . . . . As against the strong evidence 
adduced to support the case made out in the dying declaration of the deceased, 
the Magistrate places implicit reliance on the evidence of the European 
fellow-plaataa, . Porter, who admits in his evidence that he did not leave 
the car till the accident was over but says that he had a clear view of what 
was goingon. He also admits that he was present in the verandah and knew 
of this whee the deceased gave his dying declaration. Considering that the 
evidence of this witness and the statement of the accused are substantially the 
same, his conduct in not going into the room to hear the dying statement of 
the deceased man, although he had free access to the place, is extremely note- 
worthy in view of the Magistrate’s remark that the accused was not present 
when the dying declaration was taken and had no opportunity of cross- 
examination. e Magistrate’s conclusion is that ‘the death of the deceased 
was due toa pure accident and the accused in no way contributed to it.’ 
This is perhaps not an unnatural conclusion on the part of Mr. Robertson, 
who, when District Magistrate of Salem, kept a cheetah as a pet animal in his 
house which flew at the throat of a servant woman and mauled her so severel 
that she died subsequently of the injuries inflicted by the ferocious animal. 
Mr. Robertson, no doubt, believes that the death of the woman was due to 
‘accident.’ We do not find in the judgment a word expressive of regret for the 
fate of the unfortunate cart-driver, or of his forlorn children. Mr. Robertson, 
on the other hand, does all he can to extenuate the accused Kuropean 
planter. He says in his judgment: ‘The conduct of the accused was all 
through consistent with the occurrence being accidental,’ and upon what is 
this remark based? ‘He at once sent for the Police, did all he could to 
assist the injured man, and gave a full statement in writing to the Sub- 
Magistrate.’ May we ask whether the accused, who is a European planter, 
presumably of means, gave any money to succour the destitute children of 
the deceased ? The Magistrate concludes his judgment with some strange 
strictures upon the Police officer and the Sarishtadar-Magistrate. The latter 
is said to have acted without ‘a full sense of his responsibility. He takes 
comfort in the thought, however, that presumably his failure in this respect 
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due to his taking the same view as that taken by this Court’ We are 
iastioad As wags: the District rict Magistrate that views like his own and 
a lack of sense of responsibility often go together.” 


3. The Hindu, of the 5th May, writes :—“‘ Mr. Justice Benson has taken 
furlough for four months and fourteen days in 

The Madras High Court continuation of the mid-summer recess. We 
Fudgeship. itd the Madras Government will take this 
Opportunity of appointing an Indian gentleman as Judge during Mr. Justice 
enson’s absence . . . . We must refer here to a rumour, which we 


give for what it is worth, that a resolution has been come to, some time since, 
by the Local Government that a European District Judge, who is to try the 
Tinnevelly sedition cases, now awaiting committal to the Sessions, is to 
occupy, as soon as the trials are over, the temporary seat in the High Court 
Bench vacated by Mr. Justice Benson. We hope that the report is entirely 


unfounded. The im ahs ag involyed in placing a Ju European or 
Indian—under such morally debilitating circumstances 1s very clear.’ 


4. The Hindu, of the 8th May, writes:—‘ We publish to-day the pro- 
ceedings of the case at the Calcutta Criminal 
Sessions on Tuesday last in which William 

Pyper, a European assistant of the Tittaghur 
Mills, was charged with culpable homicide not amounting to murder, causing 
death by negligence, voluntarily causing grievous hurt by a dangerous weapon, 
and causing grievous hurt by an act which endangered human life. In 
N sreaher Won the accused, after visiting a liquor shop at Barrackpore, went 
into a grocer’s shop next door to make some purchases, being, as the prosecu- 
tion ieee, under the influence of liquor. ile in this shop accused fired 
two shots from a revolver, the second of which struck a woman named Anjulia 
Mohatin in the knee. She subsequently died from her injuries. The case 
for the defence was that a large crowd had assembled and abused the accused 
and that the gun went off by accident. Mr. Justice Fletcher, in summing up, 
said it was for the jury to decide on the facts whether the act was done 
without any criminal intention or knowledge and whether the firing of a 
revolver in a crowded street was the act of a person acting with proper care 
and caution. The jury, after an absence of about ten minutes, returned with 
& unanimous verdict of, not guilty on all counts, and thereby added one more 
to the long list of unavenged murders of Indians by , Somcenat in this 
country. How anybody with a conscience could have acquitted the accused 


of the offence of having caused death by doing a rash and negligent act, is a 
mystery to us.” 


Acquittal of an European at 
the Calcutta Criminal Sessions. 


(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


5. A correspondent we as ie to the Indian Patriot, of the 4th 

; ay :—‘' For some time past Tirutturaippundi 

ronan Sine oe hes all excitement cad Bans: pai 

the approaching jamabandi by the District Collector. Mr. Bedford, who 
has completed the jamabandi of the Méyavaram taluk, is due here on the 
4th instant. For the past month and-a-half or so, quite a swarm of karnams 
who have raised the prices of the necessaries of life in this town, are seen 
floating about the town, and no wayfarer can feel his way without tumbling 
down upon these duster-ridden bipeds. This con of karnams seems to 
have been summoned by the Tahsildar for the preparation of jamabandi 
accounts. In every nook and corner they are seen in groups of four and five 
swimming across a sea of papers pouring, not mid-night oil but a whole-night 


oil, and during the day they are penned like a flock of sh ithin the fold 
of the taluk office scene 4 di ge EG 


_ “These karnams are a comfortable class of beings in their own way, in 
their own spheres. Poor lattle things who draw a pittance of salary are 
compelled to undergo not a comfortable sojourn in the head-quarters. ‘While 


amove themeelve bodily facing the ordeal of incom- 
yoting thotel-keopers of this plage. I learn that these 
ly extra allowance for the long period of their stay 
it is meet-and proper that they should be. 1 

© is: ernment order sanctioning batta to these karnams for 
; rendered at the head-quarters for any lengthened period. But these 
Jare not make the demand, and there is no Tahsildar who has the 

o indent upon a portion of the Government treasury by submitting 

: for batta; and our Tahsildar, Mr. Muthu Chidambara 
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“ When di r office raring salaries by hundreds and thousands are so 
very watchful of their batta, it is but fair, just and prope that these low-paid 
officials should be placed above difficulties during their sojourn in the head- 
quarters by payment of extra doles. 

‘“‘ As I have said already, our Collector is due here on the 4th instant. 
His coming advent has already been signalised by the advance arrival of his 
establishment consisting of his Sarishtadar and half a dozen clerks. Grand 
arrangements ate being made, of course, by the Tahsildar, to accord to the 
district satrap 4 right royal reception and a magnificent entertainment during 
his stay of about a month in this taluk. During his jamabandi tour in the 
Miyavaram taluk, the Tahsildar of Mdéyavaram seems to have displayed his 
special skill and capacity for puja-maki to the Collector in a manner 
worthy of the’ august representative of the sovereign. Several thousands 
seem to have been spent in that taluk, not only in ministering to his physical 
wants and comforts, but also. in giving full satisfaction to him; and I am told 
that our Collector was so immensely pleased with the native dinner that he 
even sent a portion of the refreshments to the lady Collector who is enjoying 
the salubrious climate of the Nilgiris. It ill accords with the dignity of a 
Collector to take a solitary tour even though on officiel business, and a social 
gathering of European friends wag not wanting to partake of the full blown 
hospitality. It is therefore no wonder that in this race of pujya-making our 
Tahsildar should try to emulate and vie with the M —— Tahsildar. 
The Collector is after all only a morta/ deity and free from human foibles, 
and who knows that'the difference in comparison may not be the criterion 
in rating the worth of a particular Tahsildar. I shall not anticipate the future 
programme of entertainment, but it is estimated that some thousands will be 
the expenditure. But my doubt is wherefrom flows this stream of money.” 


spite of his fairness and sense of justice, is no exception 


(4) General, 
6. The Jndian Patriot, of the 8th May, writes as follows :—“. 


It is unfortunate that responsible officers in 
| the position of Magistrates and Sub- Divisional 
officers should forget their responsibilities and use their power to suit their 
plensens and the pleasure of their friends, at the sacrifice of the religious 
eelings or the convenience of quiet people. And when to this catalogue we 
add the curious proclamation of the Cantonment Magistrate of Nowshera, 
threatening, by beat of drums, that the owner of a house not found proper! 
cleaned would be put upon an ass and taken round the whole station with his 
face blackened, it becomes clear that authority is not altogether devoid of the 
sense of humour, while it is insensible to the pain of the people. The 
spectacle would certainly be more enlivening if the people of the locality 
joined together, blackened the Cantonment Magistrate’s face, put him on the 
back. of ; ass, | k him round the town in procession with drum and 
music. It would surely ; 


Power and humour. 


ae RM a be 


will be bronght into contempt, but it cannot be brought into 
than when a Magistrate in Trichinopoly was made to 
ay iof Police officials and the latter condescendingly 


Tus Impramx Pararor, 
Madras, 
May 8th, 1908. 


dito the gaiety of the people. No doubt magis- 


Tun Inpraw Parasor, 
Madras, 
May Sth, 1908. 


Tus Buapata, 
ahmundry , 
April 24th, 1908. 
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7. The Indian Patriot, of the 5th May, Sees oe cee’ em yous 
Mysore official secret. oat oMdel patent Tit is?, he tells ary 
proposed legislative measure or ordinance to gag the local press,’ and thus 
to safeguard certain powerful interests, which he specifies, against the attacks 
of the local press. The legislation, we are further informed, ‘ is being seed 
in the cool atmosphere of Cota und and the few links wanting aid to 
have been forged to complete the chain for strangalating public opinion.’ 
He then goes on to say ‘though His Highness may have a wise head on 
his young shoulders, he cannot resist the pressure and influence that has 
gathered strength at Ootacamund just now full of disting Visitors. 
They find a sympathetic friend in Mr. Madhava Rao . . . . This extra- 
ordinary logislation is not to be placed before the Legislative Council,’ 
because, he says, the constitution of the council would not admit of an 
assent being secured to such a measure. The legislative machinery of the 
Mysore State has not, of late, been always employed in the interests of the 
people; for there have been legislative measures tending to infringe the 
rights of the Maharaja’s subjects. Those measures were dealt with in these 
columns at the time they were introduced, and the new move towards legis- 
lation tending to weaken the position of the Maharaja’s ry we is indeed to 
be deplored. The administration of Mysore at oes not seem te 
command that general confidence which ought to be the special privilege of 
a native Government; and rightly or wrongly the seem to be in a 
mood to believe many bad things against the Mysore inistration. The 
time seems to have gone by when the Diwans of Native States deemed it 
incumbent on them to stand for the rights of the peek and, one by one 
these States seem to be losing the nobler features of ‘indigenous rule, a 
making the status and rights of the people worse than those of the inhabitants 
of British India. The tide seems to be flowing against Native States, notwith- 
standing all the recent declarations of the Secretary of Sate to the contrary. 
And at the rate things seem to be proceeding im Mysore, we are. afraid 
the day may not be far distant when it will have ‘lost many of the most 
attractive features of indigenous rule. His Highness the Maharaja is spoken 
of in loving terms by his subjects ; but His Highness’ Government does not 
seem to enjoy the love and esteem so freely accorded to him personally. 
The press legislation, if it is in serious contemplation, will be regarded and 
opposed throughout the country, as a serious di r, more unfortanate than 
the financial disaster into which the administration is said to be drifting just 
at present; and we shuld, indeed, be surprised if any Indian administrator 
were proud of such an achievement.” | 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


: rps to 
to mitigate the miseries of the pilgrims by 


e.amd meip the Police from some of their 
formed.the First-aid Corps, to give the first 
~» They have not forgotten to form inte 
} Corps—to give immediate medical help te 
pilgrims suff. 1 cholera and other usual visitations at such 
times. All those spoken of very highly by the Governments of 
‘both Bengals’. .N 
commendatory mention 
with us. Every one of us knows it... . 
‘‘ Well; now is the time for the people of Gédivari district to follow their 
example and help the pilgrims by various noble and patriotic means, who 
to the banks of the sacred dvari, specially at Rajahmundry, for the 
coming‘ Pushkara bathing,’ from all India. If we do everything loyally 
and patriotically in the name of our India, we do no more harm and mischief 
than imitating the nations and events ip the present world. Of course, there 
must be some limit to our aims and aspirations within bounds. All will help. 
us. For my humble self, I will most gladly serve my mother land for my 
brethren and sisters so far my profession (medical) isconcerned. I will form 
a small First-aid Corps, to give first aid to the injured and the drowned, and 
I will also serve unreservedly my brethren and sisters as long as the bathing 
‘Pushkara’ festival lasts with gratuitous medical help to the sick pilgrims, 
with effective medicines. If the Gdéddvari nationalists agree with my humble 
attempt in view, I sincerely request them to communicate with me thro 
your medium, whether they are going to procure for me a decent site to build 
my camp essporety or a building within the reach of the = Lastly, 
I am con t they can apply to the Municipality and get a free site for me 
without taxes, failing to get a decent building at a reasonable rent. 
‘With these few lines, I humbly draw the attention of the Gdédivari 
nationalists in the name of our sacred Gddavari and mother India. 


Yours faithfully, 
‘* Mepico.” 


9. The Hindu, of the 4th May, wnites “ owe :—* Details pal the 
bomb outrage at Muzaffurpore perpetrated on 

Bomb ole ee Thursday mght are ivan: at sl length in 
our telegraphic columns. Even more startling than the details of the outrage 
are the particulars of the raid in Calcutta into what is reported to be a den 
of anarchists, with an arsenal of bombs and other explosives. A heavy haul 
is said to have been’made resulting in arrests of a sensational kind and some 
still more sensational confessions. Mrs. and Miss Kennedy have succumbed 


to their injuries. They have been the innucent victims to a most pst, | 
outrage. The most widespread sympathy will be felt for the bereav 


Mr. Kennedy, and the sympathy will be the greater for the reason that the 
missile was apparently meant for another. The details, so far as they have 
come to light, are of the most shocking and terrible description, and are of 
a kind which were hitherto unknown in this country. We hope the police 


will succeed in ge ting at the real culprits. The Government of [ndia 
have ordered a reward of Rs. 10,000 for any disclosures regarding the 
Muzaffurpore outrage.” / 

The Jndian Pairiot, of the 4th May, has the following leader :— 
“ Intelligence ‘of the most sensational kind is conveyed by our Calcutta 
telegrams to-day, of the discovery of an anarchist plot carefully planned 
with a keen eye to essentials and accessories. Expert knowledge, acquired 
in the laboratories of France, has been made available for the purpose, with 
a library of literature on the manufacture of explosives and chemical substances 
to manufacture explosives with. The preparation must have been proceeding 
evidently for some long months without rousing the least suspicion or attract- 
ing the least attention. Otherwise it is inconceivable how, in a crowded 
city like Calcutta, the Police which has been so active and prominent at 


* 


Tas Hrpv, 


Mera, 
May 4th, 1908. 
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connec 
Lieutenant-Governor’s train was. due to the hat manages 

it is not possible to say. In any case they have only just commenced their 
operations, and before there was time to repeat their deadly experiments 
twice over, they have been found out, and this is a circumstance on which 
the country is to be congratulated. It has been the. boast of Indians that 
their country has never given birth to anarchists who, in the West, have been 
assassinating kings and ministers; and they have not hesitated to taunt the 
civilization of the West on that account. But this boast and this taunt would 
lose both justification and excuse if we allowed in our country the growth of 
a fraternity, hated throughout the civilized world and unknown and unheard 
of in this land of Rishis and sages. Western civilization and Western science 
have brought us many evils along with many blessings ; but whatever other 
evils we may have tolerated, the anarchist creed and the anarchist methods, 
so foreign to our instincts, so obnoxious to our sense, and so revolting to our 
feeling, are a shocking disgrace to our religion and our civilization, and will 
bring infamy on our land. We are, therefore, glad that the plot has been 
discovered before it has had time to do further mischief and to cause further 
danger. } : : 


a * % * % 


‘“While the authorities may count upon the complete sympathy and 
support of the country at large in regard to the measures that they may take 
to suppress dangerous pibhrs! eas of this sort, the statesmen at the head of 
affairs have also to be reminded of the importance of insight and sympath 
at this juncture. There is no use of blinking over the fact that there is 
widespread discontent in the country, discontent which 1s the result at once 
of unsatisfied aspirations and unredressed grievances. The aspirations are 
perhaps confined to the educated classes; but the sense of grievance extends 
over a wider area. Mere suppression of the symptoms of discontent without 
applying the remedy at the root will have no permanent effect. It is in 
Bengal that repression on a large scale has been tried ; and it is in Bengal 
precisely that the most unexpected developments have occurred. With each 
successive repression there has been a new development; and although there 
are people who contend that Sir J. B. Fuller should have been continued in 
office, we believe even they will admit that it was his repressive regime even 
more than the partition that was the actual origin of all the later troubles. 
We have had, since his time, prosecutions for sedition, and severe punishment 
of boys and grown up men in connection with a variety of cases. We have 
also had prohibition of public meetings and speeches. None of these thing: 
have in the least improved the situation, but, on the other hand, have brought 
into existence a number of desparadoes bent on obtaining the crown of the 
anarchist and the assassin. The far-seeing statesmen will surely read in all 
this a meaning which may not be very apparent to shallow minds, Nor are 
the signs of discontent confined to one particular province. All oyer the 
country, for one reason or another, there have been similar indications. ‘The 
question is whether it is easier to suppress them all by vigorous measures, or, 
while trying to suppress them, to take also such measures as may tend gradt 
to ee the force - discontent, ¢¢ — to oe the — of those who. 
are lor not removing the grievances, but for revolutionising the entire s | 
of order and ae re i e Ce esti 7 633 sac aa 


ad 
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follows :— 
acts, the M 
© dawn of history. Three years ago Bengal wis one ‘Of the 
and, law-abiding ‘of provinces. But to-day we are told by 
espondent that ‘the Caleutta Police have unearthed a state 
of anarchiem undreamt of, such as points to an organisation and a 
substantial financial backing that could not have been founded in a week or 
a month, but put it beyond question that the movement has been on foot for 
a long period’ Our correspondent then goes into the details of the 
discoveries made in Calcutta which, we are told, is the head-quarters of ‘the 
infernal organisation. These details take our breath away. ‘But if what is 
stated is true, what has seen the light of day may be after all nothing 
compared with what may yet be discovered. In any case the details already 
given are awful. Weare told that among the papers seized are a mass of 
anarchist literature and a box of correspondence ‘which will lead ultimately 
to startling disclosures.’ The ‘ disclosures’ will, of course, soon follow. 
The situation created by-this discovery is serious enough. A number of 
arrests have already been made. But so far nothing definite can be said about 
what has already been published. If we are not mistaken the information 
now telegraphed to different parts of India has leaked vut from the police. 
In a few days more authentic and definite information will be forthcoming. 
But we may at once say that as in Europe where such foul crime is the work 
of an insane of desperadoes, in Bengal those who are connected with 
the conspiracy belong, we doubt not, to a class whom India knows nothing 
about. We await further developments and fuller particulars. 

‘‘ We hope that the authorities in Bengal will keep their heads cool and 
will not ‘govern in anger.’ The plot of which even the ramifications 
have been discovered will engender a painful feeling of horror and disgust 
all over India. No sympathy will be felt for the authors of it and their 
accomplices. It is. stated in one of our telegrams that one of the men 
arrested has said that divine curse has fallen on him and his associates for 
having caused the death of two innocent English ladies, which seems to us 
to mean that even the authors of the tragedy are not entirely destitute of the 
feeling of humanity. Whatever it is, throughout India the Muzaffurpore 
tragedy will be reprobated and the deepest sympathy will be felt for Mr. 
Kennedy, But unhappy Bengal must also come in for sympathy. For over 
two years it has known no rest, has had no freedom from the worries 
consequent on the feeling against the partition. We can well imagine that 
what has now been bro ht to light has deepened the confusion. In the face 
of all that has happened it is not im bable that measures for the improve- 
ment of the province will not for a time at any rate be vigorously prosecuted. 
In the state of panic in which it finds itself and with the Anglo-Indian press 
inciting the authorities to the sternest repressive action, it is likely that the 
energies of the Government will be devoted to the adoption of the severest 
measures in the name of peace and order. The authors of the disorder are 
comparatively few in number. But their delinquency and dark deeds are 
likely to bring troubles innumerable to the entire population whose loyalty 
and law-abiding nature are proverbial. What Bengal wants is rest. How 1s 
rest to come from a situation so grave is the question that will be asked? Ii, 
however, the Bengal Government and the Government of India see pongh 
the whole affair and realise that the law-breakers are a small minority for 
whom no sympathy whatever is felt and if the law is left to take its own 
action, the excitement 
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Tue Mapanas 
STaNDARD, 
Madras, 
May 7th, 1908. 


thy goes out to Mr,. Kenn 
sate sf hitherto been an. nd 
character of the people with. their traditional revere for 
human life must be a guarantee against the commussios and 
inhuman crimes. . It is @ paint at! pected event in the 
annals of the country and w the cause, immediate or remote, the 
Government should put it. h w stern hand and make the repetition of 
it totally impossible. The contagion of evil spreads fast and furious and 
unless it is traced to its source and completely rooted out, no man’s life will 
be safe. The fact that within the last four months there have been three such 
outrages shows that it is not.an isolated act of a fanatic but points to the 
existence of a deadly organisation, aapege ss! these diabolical devices with 
some end in view. ‘his is not the time to dally over the thing and both the 
people and the Government should co-operate together and not rest till the 
secret organisation is strangled out of existence and the stain on our national 
honour is blotted out without the slightest trace behind. 


‘© At the same time we should like to a a word by way of caution. 
Passions are sure to be roused by crimes of this kind and there will be an 
indiscriminate cry for repression. We cannot deny that the crime must be 
traced to the evil effects of the irresponsible and foolish preachings of a few 
fanatics who would not have mg ee for such an unexpected result. 
Perhaps they are realising now that sowing the wind always results in 
a whirlwind whether they expected it or not, and how dangerous it is to 
inflame the mind of the ignorant peohie who after a certain stage will yet 
out of hand and act recklessly and desperately. The real culprits when 


% 
ge iwi 


caught may not scruple to include in their category innocent men and there 
is just the danger of the latter being made-to suffer for the sins of others. 
Especially at a moment when feelings run high and both the authorities and 
the populace are excited to an undesirable extent, utmost calmness and 
caution are necessary in investigating the crime and in bringing the offenders 


to justice. The insane vapourings of a misguided individual ought not to be 
taken as a proof of his participation in the outrage, till he is proved guilty 
by independent and direct evidence There is every inducement for hasty 
and ill-considered proceedings, but we trust the Government will pursue 
a policy at once firm and wise, and they may rest assured that in this matter 
they will have the unstinted support of the public at large.” 


The Madras Standard, of the 7th May, writes as follows :—‘‘ Nobody 
denies that the situation in Bengal which the bomb outrage and what followed 
have developed is serious, and we doubt not that the authorities will deal with 
it effectively. Anarchists are a pest to society, and they have hitherto been 
flourishing only amidst the civilisation of Europe. India known for its peace, 
piety, and humanity even under the most trying circumstances, will not, for 
a moment, tolerate it, and the influence of public opinion and the wil] and 
power of the entire Indian community will be found on the side of law, 
order and progress. The native of India is proverbially mild and has been 
noted for his readiness to submit'to and respect authority. But the comments 
that we have come across in some of the Anglo-Indian papers and what the 
London Times has written on the revelations and discoveries made in Bengal 
would seem.to show that the native of India is cursed with a double dose 
of original sin. Reuter has given us a short summary of the malicious 
pots of ithe prsesa ‘The carnival of sedition and vol 
says that paper ‘in whi itators in Bengal have for so long indu 
amid the benedictions of their allies in England is aedasee 1 eel 
consequences. If further checks are placed upon the subtle exponents of 
violent methods, the persons who abused latitude which has hitherto been 
permitted are alone to blame. We are not sure that such additional precaution 
should operate only against natives.’ ‘The Times thus. pronounces the decree 
of Jove trom on high. It abuses the English friends of India in England 
and foreshadows the introduction of the severest repress measures. Whether 
the Times speaks with any inspiration or not we do not know, In regard to 
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ppoeed to speak out the minds of the govern- 
| be. that before long some new machine of 


op 
rd Curzon was in India the Jimes and 
neral have been inciting and encouraging him 
. Lordship is now at home posing as a great 
authority on Indian affairs. He is now a leader of his party hoping, appa- 
rently, to become Prime Minister of land. But in india the people are 
reaping the fruits of his regime, and Lords Morley and Minto have had no 
rest since they came into their respective offices. To-day the feelings between 
the European and Indian are strained and the situation itself seems to grow 
more acute. When are we to have any rest? Event follows event and 
repressive measure follows repressive measure ; and if the Times is correct 
something very drastic will be introduced into India as the result of the black 
one y in which a few men in Bengal were involved. In India itself the 
Ang ng Soon press, with a few exceptions, have begun a campaign of villifi- 
cation as if the people of India had anything to do with the revolutionaries 
in Bengal. But we sincerely hope that better counsel will prevail. Let the 
law-breakers be dealt with according to law. But no action should be taken 
the effect of which will be to retard progress and injure permanently the 
interests of the people at large.” 


10. The following appears in the West Coast Spectator, of the 9th May :— 
On Beat Duty. 
‘* (By Bande Mataram.) 


So Calcutta is becoming civilised according to Western ideals, and 
anarchism and bomb-shells and picric acid have found a foothold there. 
Anglo-Indian and Eurasian editors in their wisdom attribute these uncanny 
developments in the situation in Calcutta to an overdose of original sin in 
the constitution of the Bengali Babu. But, Iam quite sure, though they 
may modestly disclaim it, that the whole credit for manufacturing anarchists 
out of mild Babus is entirely theirs. These newspapers have so long and 
so continuously been ridiculing the Babu as a mere windbag that it is 
intelligible how misguided young men smarting, under the taunt, grow 
desperate, turn anarchists and stagger humanity by perpetrating crimes 
which will at least convince their enemies that they can dare and do. 

+ s * . 


“The whole philosophy of the genesis of anarchism in Calcutta seems to 
be this. The } eo nenag of Bengal was effected in the teeth of an overwhelming 
opposition. strong agitation grew up, in the course of which many young 
intelligent Bengalis spoke and wrote in rather fiery language. Surely the 
speeches were not calculated to increase the affection of the people for a 
overnment which was responsible for the et pros measure. °g strate 
Mr. Kingsford applied the legal definition of sedition as want of affection 
rather freely and kept himself busy with the whip for which he was duly 


promoted. Shoals of men were sent to jail to rot there. Free speech was 


repressed and meetings dispersed. Men came out of jail with condensed 


hatred in their hearts. It is nothing surprising, therefore, that they have 
been busy converting their hatred into picric acid and bomb-shells in 
subterranean dens. 
youd reas iM cc! e. * ae 
‘The autocrat sends a man to jail because the latter has been eloquently 
holding forth on the aspirations for Swaraj of himself and his countrymen. 
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ihe 


‘The man comes out of bee an anarchist, unless he happens ‘to b 
religious man like Lala Lajpat Rai whose heart would not grow t 

any amount of ill-treatment. But the majority of political agit 
* Te aT Re agg 
“ The autocrat cuts off the head of an over-zealous patriot, who insistently 
claims room to stand erect and grow to his full stature. The anarchist 
- retorts with an infernal bomb-shell. The one will go by the name of justice 
as known to the law of the day, the other as murder. But a seer like Count 
Leo Tolstoy would hit the nail on the head by regarding both the acts 
as essentially the same, namely, the use of brute force to remove an obstacle 
from the path. . 

* 


ae * eed + 
‘The moral of it all is this: that hatred ceases not by hatred, hatred 
ceases only by love. As Jesus Christ pet it, they who live by the sword 
shall also perish by the sword. It is perhaps useless to expect the bureaucrat 
to learn this lesson 80 soon. eee 
* + . * * : 
““ What a relief it is to turn from the philosophy of bureaucrats and 
bomb-shells in Bengal to a spontaneous manifestation of love on the of 
a Nayudu in Tinnevelly towards Mr. Chidambaram Pillai of Swadeshi Steam 
Navigation fame, as the latter was being taken back to jail after the sedition 
trial for the day. Here is the incident. 


‘6 When Chidambaram Pillai was being taken to jail, a Nayudu 
embraced him crying out ‘‘ What crime have you committed? Why should 
they take you to jail? You are innocent.” In spite of police entreaties and 
threats, he would not disentangle himself. The Nayudu has been remanded 
to the District Jail.’ 

“That is as it should be. Let us stand together and share each other’s 
burdens and sorrows. Let us base our union on mutual love among ourselves 
and not on common hatred of the foreigner, however much the latter may 
provoke us, in the supreme folly of his race-conceit.” 
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I.—Forzien Po.itics. 


ll. The & asilekha, of the 5th May, observes :— After being fired once, 


: e | pe the Mohmands seem to have thrown aside their 
Another Afghan war,” arms and gone to the fields to reap their 
harvests, while twenty thousands of Afghans entered the battlefield. Various 


reports, namely, that the Amir is not doing well, that he is dead, und that he 


is at Kabul, are being received. The real truth is not yet known. In any 


case, can the Amir be ignorant of twenty thousands of his people going armed 
against the English Bove: pie going 


about. 


‘‘ What was never before seen or heard of has happened at Calcutta. In 


Europe there are disloyal persons called nihilists and anarchists. They 
are always scheming to assassinate kings and ministers. We regret that 


there are, in Calcutta, friends of such people as have proved a pest to Europe 
and America. It is not known what — awaits Bengal or India from 
such people. It is not clear whether the 


carefully.” 


12. Instituting a comparison between the Government of Madras and 
ee : that of Mysore in connection with the riots 
* Look at en and look that took place at Tinuevelly and in the Mysore 
ot took gold mines respectively, the Navayuga, of the 
30th April, observes :—‘‘ The punitive Police was not imposed in the Native 
State as in Tinnevelly. No people were killed there as in Tinnevelly, where 
Mr. Wynch killed some. No people were tried there under ‘Gecurity 
sections and for sedition. There no distinction was observed between 
Faringhees and Natives. To be brief, see how calmly was the disturbance 
quelled in the Native State without any need for any of the atrocities 
committed by the Government officials at Tinnevelly. 


, 


' I.—Home ApMInistRaTION. 


(a) Police, 


13. The Satyadeepike, of the 8th May, complains that thefts and 
burglaries have increased in the town of 


The defects of the Police and yy 


ttributes the increase to the 
suggestions for’ their . improve- lore and attribu 


ment inefficiency of the Police. This inefficiency it 
: attributes to four causes :— 


juggestions are made for removing these drawbacks :— ~ 
ippointing men to the service something more than educational 
Qualifications should be taken into consideration. Their 
er andstheir bravery and whether they are likely to turn out 


« 


: ronment? ‘T'wice before the Indian Government 
waged war against Afghanistan. The papers say that another war has come 


overnment of India would wage 
war against the Amir or try to pacify the Bengalee. The crisis has come 
when the Ministers of King Edward have to deeply consider and act 


Sastzaxna, 
Madras, 
May 6th, 1906. 
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May 8th, 1908, 


_ (2) When constables have detected any cases they sho 
mended and recommended for reward i ir superiors. * 
treated with respect and not as slaves. Their grie 
to. Lately they asked for khaki dress in the place of dri 

latter are soon soiled by dust. The rain-proof cdate they are supplied with 
affect their eyes and subject them to various other diseases and they conse- 
quently prayed to be furnished with woollen coats instead. None of these 
prayers has been granted. is a 

(8) A library for the use of the policemen should be maintained in 
town stations and probationary Sub-Inspectors made to explain to the men 
any criminal cases reported in'the papers. - . 

(4) Head Constable Hammabba, who had detected several important 
robbexies and had saved the life of four or five persons from drowning and had 
an intimate knowledge of the people, has been transferred. He ought to have 
been encouraged and promoted to a Sub-Inspector’s place. 


Other suggestions are these :— 


(1) Detective officers should be appointed for the town. 
(2) Clever men of good character should be brought from the villages 
into town. 7 

(3) The Police Superintendents should hold a conference of all 
Inspectors und Sub-Inspectors and others once in three months. : 

(4) Constables who have detected cases should be amply rewarded 
the rewards fairly due to them should not be withheld. 


(b) Courts. 


14. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th April, writes :—‘' Rumour that 
_.... the Sub-Court at Tuticorin is to be abolished. 
The Sub-Court at Tuticorin. Perhaps the Europeans think that, if this is 
done, the prominent vakils of the town will have to leave the place and also 
that as the number of people coming into the town will decrease, the Swadesh: 
trade will go down. But these people have forgot the fact that the Swadeshi 
spirit does not depend upon one place like Tuticorin. It is spreading 
throughout the country, and so it is not possible to suppress it by transfer- 
ring a Sub-Court, driving out the vakils and similar acts.” 


15. The Nadegannadi, of the 9th May, says that when the coolies in one 


| . of the factories in Calcutta went on strike and 

P — of a European offen- demanded increased wages a European named 

ot co. Vatoatte. William Piper shot at them with a revolver, 

but when the case came on for trial.at the High Court the European jury 

acquitted him. ‘lhe revolver is said to have gone off by accident! Is there 

any case of a Kuropean having been hanged for murder in India? No body 
now thinks of such miscarriage of justice as anything extraordinary. 


16. The same paper says the Magistrates of the present day are merciless. 


Pichiibbies able Trivial offences are visited by them with severe 
by Magitrate SS CS@ntences. In Calcutta an old woman who 
a stole a piece of firewood was punished with 
rigorous imprisonment for one week, and another woman who stole a lotak 
worth half a rupee got three months’ rigorous imprisonment. The Government 
would neither supply the poor people with food nor allow them to commit 
paar and one they commit petty thefts they are thus punished. This is just 

overnment | | ck a ) 


17. The Satyadeepike, of the 8th May, thinks that the new Educational 


The defects of the new Edu- Grant-in-Aid Code and Rules in , ‘ ite of the 


cational Grant-in-Aid Code and concession. late a ; : Bree 
the Educational Rules. eho ee a eee One: var 


the giving of higher grants to girls’ schools. It is necesum 


me female education must receive 
f Cducation is not likely to advance. 


‘9th April, says :—‘ Certain agriculturists 
im the district of Salem have sent a long peti- 
; _tion com fining of the hardships caused to 


c q 

them to loot them on. their wa : 

squeezes out as much as possible their subjects, leaving only their life 
and when even that out, it starts a famine fund and famine works an 


says to the people ‘ ) how we conduct our famine relief works on the most 
modern and scientific principles!’ ” . 


(h) Ratlways. 


19. The Jaridah-e-Rozgar, of the 2nd May, writes that the Indian 

a Railway administration introduces somereforms 

The erp. os Ph aye or other which are exclusively intended for the 
. a 4 ilway baby benefit of the Hindu section alone. Accord- 


passengers. ing to the saying ‘‘ Might is right,” the British 
ae Government Pied the weli-letae of the Hindus 
at heart, for it is they who possess more influence, wealth and honour and 
command a higher respect than the Mussalmans, and it is their grievances, 
whether just or unjust, which are readily redressed by the British Govern- 
ment. Jt is a matter for great regret that none care for and sympathise 
with the poor and afflicted Muhammadans. Every facility is afforded to the 
Hindu passengers, and all possible arrangements are made for their comfort 
at every principal station on the Indian. railways. Every station has got 
separate refreshment and ladies’ waiting room for Europeans and Hindus, 
etc., but for Muhammadans there are none. There was a Muhammadan 
fruit vendor’s stall in the Egmore Railway Station just before the construction 
of the new buildings. It is now Sbaerved. to our great surprise, that a Brah- 
man stall has now taken its place. The Brahman watermen at some stations 
very reluctantly give water to the thirsty Muhammadan railway passengers. 
Besides this, the Muhammadans are religiously prohibited from using things 
prepared by Brahmans or Hindus. In consideration of the above facts the 
Jaridah hopes that the local Government will be pleased to suggest to the 
South Indian Railway authorities the desirability of making arrangements 
for a special refreshment-room and ladies’ waiting-rooms for the Mussalmans 
in the Eoriled Railway Station. 


(J) Salt and Abkéri. 


20. The Hindu Nesan, of the 26th March, writes :-—It is an anomaly that 
7”. two things which are diametrically opposed to 

The banefal habit of drink. < gach other in their effect upon human beings, 
viz., salt toddy, should have been left under the charge of one depart- 
ment. P > only justification for this is the fact that both these 
nent the greatest revenue. But while salt is very 

for man, but 

now, this evil 


Janipan-3-Roseanr, 
May 9nd, 1908. 


Hixpu Nueax, 
Madras, 
March 26th, 1906. 
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drink is also increasing every year shop- 
keepers could afford to increase their ) 


. . 


drink from the minds of our people will be for the Government. to reduce 
gradually the number of these shops. Also it is necessary that the sale of 
toddy below trees in villages should be stopped. Somehow the Salt Sub- 
Inspectors and other officers have been winking at this from various consider- 
ations. So it is the duty of the Government to interfere and see that they 
enforce the rules property and prohibit the unlicensed sale of toddy on the 
roadside.” : : 


—(&) General. 


21. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th April, reports the Amrita Bazsar 
Patrika to have written as follows regarding 
the Tinnevelly deputation :—‘‘ The Governor 
refused to grant the request of the members of 
the deputation to appoint a: commission of enquiry. Evidently the reason 
for this refusal is the fear that such a commission may bring to light the 
meanness and vagaries of the officials Four persons have been shot down 


The Governor’s reply to the 
Tinnevelly deputation. 


by these officials. Did any of these do the ye ag harm to them? If 


SwaDRsaWITRAN, 
Madras, 
Apri) 9th, 1908. 


atrocities like this had been committed in any other country, the offenders 
would have been brought to book at once; but this is India and so there is 
none to question the culprits! They have not even been transferred ! On the 
other hand, their acts have been applauded by the Government. What 
justice ! ”’ 
22. The same paper writes:—The Temperance Committee at Poona 
: resolved in one of their meetmgs to send out 
1 ne , kind of preaching yolunteers to do Pyrwtin work and accord- 
wig fi ingly these divided themselves into batches and 
were advising people not to enter the liquor shops. But even this attempt 
has provoked the authorities of Poona. Thus some days back, a temperance 
gaya was arrested and fined Rs. 10 by the District Magistrate of Poona. 
ill now the authorities were punishing only Swadesi preachers ; but seeing 
that a temperance preacher has been punished in Poona and that a religious 
ener has been gagged at Travancore, it seems as if the authorities have 
etermined not to allow any kind of preaching in India. This view is con- 


firmed by the fact that recently in Cocanada even a Harikatha performance 
was prohibited by the local officials. 


India had this year allotted special sums to the cal Governme: 
spent exclusively on sanitation. Thus, our Provincial Governmeyt. 
given 3; lakbs to be used for this purpose, and. this will be. spe 


sate RE 


°1 3° . . aes i pose ee 
building new hospitals, improving the sanitation of tows 


6 sim appoars to be small indeod. 
South Arcot, the people have to be 


pto-drink and even this not in sufficient 

Trabbish, not being at once removed to fields 
@ putrified and poisons the whole atmosphere. ll these 
‘the poor often die from them for want of good treatment. 
hospitals must be established near enough to these 
‘even poor people can avail themselves of their benefit. Even 
at ‘than this is the necessity of educating the people on the 


ie 
¥ gece 


ition, as aleo of providing healthy and nutritious food for 
them. rokhaie and other Indian gentleman only spoke generally of 
sanitary reforms, but did not point out that many people take ill, because of 
the insufficiency of food and want of knowledge of sanitation. Mr. Krishna- 
swami Aiyar, when speaking on this subject, suggested the establishment of 
a sanitary association to educate the people. Hut we cannot see how such 
an association can improve the knowledge of the people on the subject of 
sanitation ; for, it can affect only the literate among the masses, while the 
majority who are illiterate cannot be improved in any way by this. So, if 
the Government wishes the Indians to be as healthy as other people, it must 
see that the general knowledge of the people is improved and also that they 
get sufficient food for their sustenance. 


24. The Swadesamiran, of the 10th April, says:—The District Collector 
.... Of. Shang in the Punjab was provoked by a 
«Eleven cute for not wishing Muhammadan student not saluting him elie 
a White. _ he passed by; so, he sent for the boy the very 
next day to his bungalow. When the student went there, he was terribly 
afraid that some heavy punishment would be inflicted upon him and so he 
apologised most humbly to the European officer for the fault committed b 
him on the previous day. But the latter would not be content even wit 
this, and wrote to the headmaster of the school, in which he was studying, 
to give the boy eleven cuts with the cane before all the students of the school 
and to warn him that his scholarship would be withheld if he committed the 
mistake again. ‘The headmaster carried out the instructions of the Collector 
to the letter. This occurrence has enraged the people of the town and 
naturally so, for what other injustice can there be than giving eleven cuts for 
not wishing a white? We have not heard till now the wise rule that he onl 
is a good man who bows to the whites and carries their shoes and that he 1s 
a bad man who does not care for them ! 


25. With reference to the recént strike of the telegraph signallers at 
eae Calcutta, the Swadesamitran, of the 11th April 
The Telegraph strike. remarks :—-We are afraid that this strike will 
not come to a speedy end, for, it is not without valid reasons that the 
signallers havé struck work. The nature of their work issuch that they have 
to do it standing all the time and converting nights intodays. They cannot 
afford to turn this side or that when they are doing their work. Such being 
the case, if they are treated like the coolies in a railway station and asked to 
work for eight hours at a stretch, naturally they get vexed with it. Will 
this not make them think that the Government is a very hard master to serve 
and will this not in turn make them prefer resigning their ae to 
holding them with such hard restrictions? It is the duty of the Director- 
General to understand all this and take steps to allay the discontent. When 
he does not realise this and is issuing new orders every minute, should not 
the Government of India at least come in to save the situation? But even 
the latter has not done it and the result is that the dailies are not getting 
their telegrams regularly. Not only this, even big merchants are feeling 
the difficulty.. But this should not last long. Though the Madras Mail is 
glad to note that Madras has not joined this strike, we think it will only be 
a question of time. Therefore, it is very necessary that the Government of 
India should forthwith adopt. measures to redress the grievances of the 
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Swapzeamiraay, 
Apri! 10th, 1906. 
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SwaDEssMITRAN, 
Madras, 
April 17th, 1908. 


Inpia, 
Madras, . 
April 18th, 1908. 


_ « 26, The Swadesamitran, of: ih 


_ Bir George Olarke, model istration, within the short period. t 
deserves the name of “Governor.” He has gained the complet 
of the people by making it a point to take the opinion of their leade ry 
step, His conference with the popular representatives about the enforcement 
of plague inoculation is the first step he took in this direct . He met the 
editors of the vernacular news and encouraged them by his kind words 
of advice, at a time when the vernacular had bec an object of 
suspicion in other parte of India. At the convocation of the Bombay Uni- 
versity, he spoke out his mind aid criticised the present methods of education 
adopted by the Government. His recent action in staying in Bombay itself 
in this hot summer, without ever thinking of Mahabaleswar, when the Viceroy 
and Governors of other provinces have already settled at their respective 
summer resorts, clearly shows that he cares more for the welfare of the 
Indians than for his own convenience or pleasure. He does not only refrain 
from complaining of the heat of Bombay, but also positively asserts that the 
resent climate of the place suits him excellently, and when he says this, the 
embers of Council and the Secretaries of Governments have, of, necessity, 
to plod on quietly at Bombay itself. Surely Sir George has proved to be a 


model ruler of a province. 
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27. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th April, remarks :—Many might have 
oe . , heard of an institution in Madras by the name 

The Victoria © Technical o¢ «« The Victoria Technical Institute,” though 
Lnetitute. no one really knows the exact nature of the 
work turned out by this institute. But whether it works or not, the fact that 
its members are all men of position and its Honorary Secretary is an Anglo- 
Indian, entitles it to the support of Government. Besides this, it is raised as 
a memorial to the beloved memory of Queen Victoria, which is another reason 
why the Government should not grudge to help it. Thus, last month the 
Government sanctioned a grant of Rs. 25,000 to this institute. Ifit were any 
other institution, the Government would have summarily disposed of. an 
application for a grant of money with the one line “ The Government is not 
pre ared to give the grant asked for”, but it can nevér have the heart to say 
‘No ”, when the request comes from the Honorary Secretary of the Victoria 
Technical Institute! Now the work turned out by this association does 
not at all appear to be commensurate with the large grant that has been 
made to it by the Government. No doubt the Honorary Secretary, when 
applying for the grant, said: ‘‘ We have made a grant to the Central Agri- 
cultural Committee and we have sanctioned two scholarships to the members 
of the artisan class. We have made arrangements to sell and accelerate the 
sale of the works of art available in this Presidency and the neighbouring 
States. We have also made grants of money to improve the following trades, 
viz., carpet-weaving, lace work, silk-weaving, works of art in ivéry and wvod 
and the like. We have resuscitated many a trade of Southern India which 
had died owing to want of funds.” If itis true that the institute has been 


doing all that is said above, we cannot understand why no particulars about 
it were published in any of the dailies here. 


28. The India, of the 18th April, writes:—Srijut Tilak and Gokhale 

Temperance work at Poona. ve pee trying gy Hatglanie e. ” 
City of Poona and, in accordance with their instructions, the temperance 
volunteers were, on Sunday the 5th instant, standing near an arrack sho 
and advising the people not to indulge in drink. This naturally attra 
some attention and soon a crowd gathered in the place. ‘This reached the 
ears of Mr. Anderson, the Faringhee District Magistrate of 
repaired > ie ey and tried his best to dissuade the you 
reaching there; but even with the help of a large police force to back him 

6 was not able to disperse the crowd, So he at once ordered the two- 


ee 


were accordingly taken to the police 
" o> Ire uropeans to 

: ‘follow them? To-day it has been held 

notto dmnk. To-morrow it may be made an 

ainst murder. It may be that all these vices 
tues in the eyes of Government, and is it therefore necessary that 
we obey.ite orders without a murmur? Are not our brethren yet 

29. The Si semitran, of Ay sreemeel, eaye 7B oem, solely assert Swa dasaucrraan, 

, a... ....... that events would not have taken the same 

Prag are Fe rag must turn that they have now done, if the District <qeieiem 
be an oe aa Magistrate of Tinnevelly had been an Indian; 
for the English are not only foreigners, but are also arrogant and reserved 
in their conduct towards the Indians, and this makes it impossible for them 
to understand what is passing in the minds of the Indians. No doubt, on 
ordinary occasions, the administration of the district is carried on smoothly 
enough with the help of the: native subordinates ; but when an emergency 
occurs, the English official finds himself stranded and naturally acts upon 
the words of every Indian official who is ready to peach against his country- 
men, and there are only too many of such officials among us. The English 
officials never care to gauge the situation aright, since they have the 
confidence that the Government, which is comprised only of their own 
countrymen; will never view their conduct nary even if they happen to 
commit faults. Experience also goes to confirm this conviction on their 
part, for, which English official, however low his position may be, has been 
till now punished for a mistake committed by him? If, perchance, his 
mistake is of such a serious nature that the Government has to take notice of 
it, he is censured secretly and transferred to another place, in must cases on 
a promotion. But if the [istrict Magistrate happens to be an Indian, he 
will not only be able to understand the popular feelings aright and guard 
against any possible mischief, but also will not boldly commit blunders in 
the administration of his district for fear that the Government will not be as 
rial to bim as'to its English servants. . There is also another advantage 
in the District Magistrate being an Indian. He will not have the same 
sympathy for the European merchants of the place that an English official 
may naturally have and he will not therefore go beyond his powers to help 
their trade, as has happened at Tinnevelly. All these clearly show how it is 
necessary that the officials who conduct the administration of the country 
must be our own countrymen. Another instance may also be quoted to prove 
the truth that it is only ‘sympathy and not high handed officialdom, that 
will always preserve the of the country. Recently there was 
a serious riot be tween the Bunjab and the Tamilian coolies at ithe Kolar 
Gold Mines and the Police even fired empty shots in the air to frighten the 
rioters. But soon the District Magistrate arrived on the scene and after 
patiently hearing the words of both parties, promised to make an enquiry, 
and this appeased the rioters who at once went back to their work. Asa 


ything had calmed down that he sallied forth into the town 

shooting of innocent passers-by? Our brethren in Tinne- 

uuffering for the incapability of the District officials. Four 

cir lives; many families have been left in the lirch, their 

managers having been re ed to custody ; and many honest people are 
being treated indignity. Add to all this, a punitive Police force has 
also been quartered on them and they have to pay thousands towards tne 
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80. Criticising a vulgar Tek 

An objectionable book. i 
master of a branch Hindu schoo 
80th April, observes :—‘ We submit © (1 e f 
to be affected by the demoralising influence of such vulgar b 
Government do not punish fsueh authors. Since it is not publicly known 
what action was taken by Professor Rangacharlu, Curator of Books to the 
Government of Madras, we thope that pages from 77 to 94 of the book and 
other pages will be read and neceesary action taken.” __. : 

31. Adverting to the — book (a farce) published by one Nadella 

urushotham, which has been condemned by 

the people of Masulipatam as a libel against 
womankind, the Vavayuga, of the 30th April, observes :—“ We cannot guess 
what punishment will suit those who commit such mischievous acts in India, 
where a new light is shining now. The indignation of the people against 
the author is increasing. If the Government do not do the needful, the 
people, we fear, may probably take the law into their own hands.” 


82, Mr. P. Viriah Pantulu, vs aie a cs ig to the Kistna- 
sks patrika, of the 3rd May, writes :—“ How can 
a ba oe ot ey oe pet a stop to the evil acts of arbitrary 
scp authorities? What dispels ignorance in us can 
alone check the mischief of the authorities. Thereis no thing that cannot 
be achieved by educution. It isa very difficult task to make despotic rulers 
walk in the right path. The Government which sets at nought the opinion of 
the people brings about agitation. The strength of a a Government will 
begin to wane the moment the people get enlightened. ‘The Sovereign and the 
people joined together form a power. When one of them loses in power, the 
other gains proportionately. Otherwise, the balance of power will turn topsy- 
turvy. In countries where the power of the people begins to assert itself, the 
mischief of despotic Governments causes increased commotion. Despotic 
authorities get into trouble, as the prove try to overcome their internal 
differences and get united, influenced by Swadeshism, boycott and national 
education. Some despotic Governments are carried on entirely by sword, 
and some others depend on trade and internal differences among their 
subjects , 
Many obstacles are thrown in the way of national education. The secret 
proceedings of the police are very horrible. As laws become mgid and 
punishments severe, the number of patriots is on the increase, and all the 
classes are moved by patriotism to the great uneasiness of tbe arbit 
authorities. It is inconceivable why Swaray caunot be attaincd if the people 


are moved by a desire for education and if the vow of Swadeshism is observed 
with the help of boycott.” : : 


33. The Navayuga, of the 30th April, contains the following dialogue 
“ Philosophy of Swaray.” between two brothers :— 


“© Younger brother.—There is darkness 
if we intend to go to the town of salvation. _ 
Look at it. 


Elder brother.—It has dawned in the east. 
intend to go to the town of 


“ A mischievous publication.” 


Y.—The forest obstructs us if we 
salvation. 

£.—Cut the way with the sword of justice.  — 

Y.—Caste obstructs us if we intend to go to the town of salvation. 

£.—Understand that all the sons of the country are of one class. 

Y.—There is the difference of language if we intend to go to the 


town of salvation. 
E.— Vande Mataram is the key-spell of all languages. eau 
¥.—It is a distant country if we intend to go to the town of 


salvation. : 
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Yon will have the festival at the very sight of the mother country. 
Y.—-There is fear of life if we intend to go to the town of salvation 
Remember that the soul is indestructible and knows self. 
ling article, the Navayuga, of the 7th May, writes as 
mity.” _ follows :—“ Two European women were killed 
~ by ‘bombs’ at Muzaffarpur. Those bombs 


for 


‘© What is the cause ? 


“Ts it true or not true that the Government are doing wicked actions to 
kill the national movement? It will make a very long story to narrate 
regularly all their wicked actions beginning with the attack with police 
lathies on inoffensive people at Barisal up to the present time. Although 
some of the people may be engaged in the said work and some may not, and 
although some may’ declare that they cannot approve of such horrible deeds 
and some may not, all the people in the country are feeling at heart the 
unbearable pain caused by A jealousy of the Government. This feeling 
might not be expressed for fear of punishment by the Government. Still the 
truth is all the same. 


‘6 The movement 18 only one. 


‘“ When a strong movement is started, it manifests itself in many forms. 
The forms change with place and time. But the motive that actuates it is 
only one. If one manifestation ceases, it will appear again in another form. 
It will manifest itself at one time in lectures, at another time in essays, at 
another time in throwing stones, at another time in throwing bombs, and at 
another time in waging war. The Anglo-Indians and some [ndians may 
denounce it. But itis not possible for them to change human nature. The 
movement should not. at all have dawned. But if once it has dawned, it 1s 
not po for anybody to check it afterwards. The Penal Code made by 
the Feringhees may punish them. But if once the power of the movement 
strike root im the minds of the people it cannot leave them. Although the 
persons arrested might be subjected to cruel torments, in order to cause 
terror into the people, it will only make them all the more indifferent towards 


their lives. 
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festival if we intend to go to the town of salvation ? 


omplish their purpose, though: 


Mavarvea, 


May rth, 1908. 
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towards their enemies and to kill them suddenly using dang 
tion? No, A question 'may arise as to the propnety of 
the present Government constituted (according to I 
both by the rulers and the ruled that such things - 
more publicly than now had not the Arms Act impo 
The Indians are naturally open-hearted. But they had 
ing because of the rigorous measures of the Government. If the people are 
thus oppressed in countries where the Arms Act is not in force, ach more 
would have happened than what took place here. The history of Russia illus- 
trates it. The Indians naturally act only in desea to the restrictions 
imposed on them. It might be asked whether the people in Russia were not 

unished. They were punished, but they did not give up their resolve. At 
fast they had Parliament granted to them, They swam across rivers of blood 
and secured independence. . a Te 

‘‘In western countries bombs are made use of by anarchists. But in 

India their use is being thought of by ns who are bent upon securing | 
justice. In India war has commenced for the attainment of the freedom 


of self. 
‘¢ Intelligence of the Feringhees. 


‘‘ What can be said of the intelligence of the Feringhees? ‘hey declare 
that the oppression they have pad he, while all acts of opposition (in 
defence) of the people are wicked ; and that their liberty and privileges are 
proper, while the desire of the people for the independence of their country is 


seditious. 
‘* The opinion of the Press. 
‘‘The incensed writings in the Anglo-Indian papers are poisoning the 


minds of the Government against the natives of the country. The native 


papers write hoping that the Government would not commit any wicked act 
out of fear. The Government has nct yet adopted any policy. They will 
do their duty. They willlook to their self-protection. But the people cannot 
get discouraged in their work. Just as every repressive measure of the Gov- 
ernment has hitherto produced a corresponding novel result, the righteous 
work of the people, on whom independence has dawned, would develop 
doubly vigorously in proportion to the attempt made to suppress it. So, 
there can be no peace in the land so long as the Government fail to do 
away with the mischievous Arms Act, vexatious punitive police, unjust taxes, 
and statutes, and partial policy in the administration of justice. these are 
removed, the Indian ideal of Swaray would be realised successfully in a harm- 
less manner. ‘The ideals will not be given up. As restrictions are increased 
out of jealousy, troubles will multiply. If impediments are removed, work 
can be carried on still more peacefully and both parties would: be benefited. 
Let the Government select what course they like.” 5 


35. The Nadegannadi, of the 9th May, says: It appears that young men 

T she teat go about preaching temperance in the streets 

‘ piss seonae preaching opposed jn the district of Beloaum. and that they are 

y Government officers. dragged to the Court Fa this. Let the 

Englishmen in England be proud of the doings of their countrymen in India ! 
This is one way of promoting loyalty inIndias i 

36. An editorial note in the Manorama, of the 8th May, referring to a 

‘recent case in which Mr. Andrew, an Huro 

Remarks on —— oe case. planter, was fined Rs. 15 for cai sin the death, 

at Gudalur, of one Ali, a cartman, regards the punishment as ridiculously 
the said ‘place would have already had 9 ‘punitive policd quartere 


. ort wae som May ? writes that there are several Moxunia-2-Daruax, 
qualified % uslim —— of Madras now May eth re0e. 
‘employed in the Hyderabad State who are 
igible for the Persian and Hindustani Trans- 
stitude for the oriental languages especiall 


) Tos dd to this, they have been and are doing the translation wor 
mit ably well. The following are the names of the gentlemen 

(1) Maulavi Hafiz Mubammad Yasin Suhib, 3... 

(2) Maulavi Inayat Husain Sahib, 8... 

(8) Maulana Albeis, B.a. 


(4). Maulavi Mir Muhammad Ali Sehib. 
cae ‘ IV.-—Natrve Srarss. 


38. The India, of the 18th April, observes:—There is a Government Inpia, 


, or choultry in the trunk road leading to Trivan- apr tent 
P Deg! aoe? 5 drum which has till now been accommodating eer wate 


a large number of travellers passing that way. 
But the Travancore Government has now decided to locate the Kalculam 


Taluk office in this building, leaving the structure now occupied by this office 
to be used as a choultry. This latter building does not conveniently accom- 
modate even the few clerks attached to this office, and we do not know how 
this is we fo to accommodate thousands of travellers. Cannot the Govern- 
ment find another place for the Taluk office if it likes? It is regrettable that 
this should have taken place ina State which is noted for its charity and 
charitable institutions. 
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: VI.—MIsceLLANrous. 
39. The Hindu Nesan, of the 30th March, writes :-—Perhaps the European —#1nov Nawan, 


oo merchants of Tuticorin think that they can Mari” soth,'1908. 
Hail! Swadeshi, bail! gan hope to kill the Swadeshi Steam Navigation 
Company, now that Mr. Chidambaram Pillai has been pinioned in jail. But 
let them understand that hundreds and thousands of men like Chidambaram 
Pillai are now to come forward and that the Swadeshi Company cannot be 
killed until the last life in Tuticorin ceases to be. The people will not give 
up their Swadeshi spirit simply because some youngsters have been shot and 
about a hundred people have been arrested. The Indians are a people who 
have learnt not to attach any value to this transient life and its pleasures, 
and so the revolvers and prisons of the whites will not terrify them into 
giving up their present spirit. The whites are acting without understanding 
this phase of the Indian character, and one day their acts may redound upon 
= own heads; but'never will the Swadeshi spirit die. Hail! Swadeshi, 

hail ! ’ 

40. The Swadesamiiran, of the 9th April, says :—A Muhammadan cooly Poonanenanems 

The white Sa ee has been shot down by a ag ag Engineer April 9th, 1908. 
e whites and the Indians. Allipore for having asked for his wages. 
Not only this, the revolver, when it went off, also struck a cooly girl who was 
standing by the side of the Muhammadan. This case was tried by the 
Sessions Judge of Allipore and the punishment was that the Kuropean Engi- 
neer should give Rs. 100 to the Muhammadan and Rs. 50 to the father of the 
cooly girl.. Hundreds are the cases that have till now gone before the courts 
accusing. E ving killed or shot or beat the Indians. 
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SwaDssaMiTRAyY, 


Madras, 
April 10th, 1908. 


SwapDgksaMitaay, 


Madras, 
April 11th, 1908. 


SwapDReaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
April 15th, 1908. 


do not care for the law when their 
are the instances in which the waite: 
and the recent treatment of a _y 
in the Punjab by a Kuropean 
list. It seems the postmaster was 
his master’s letters 


masters. a il the way in which the subor- 
dinates are treated in a Collector’s office. With all this, some wily whites cry 
out that the Indians are not loyal! Not only this; they have also newly 
added a section to the Indian Penal Code to punish those who create ill-feeling 
between two classes, and it seems as if this was done to punish only the 
Indians, for, the whites do not seem to be bound by it. This is how British 
justice 1s administered ! : 


41, The Swadesamiiran, of the 10th |April, writes :—At a recent meeting 
Madras Legislative Council, Mr. A. J. 

Mr. Yorke on Swadeghi. Y ork @, of the Chamber of Commerce, sai d that 

the view that Europeans were against Swadesh was belied by the fact, that 
the eon of the European companies in India were joint stock com- 
panies in which the Indians were also allowed to take as many shares as they 
wanted and that consequently there was nothing to prevent the Indians 
taking a larger number of shares and thus acquiring 8 material interest in the 
affairs of these companies. But we are sorry, this is just the reverse of what 
actually obtains here. As a matter of fact, the Indians are wilfully excluded 
from taking any shares in European companies. Thus, can the Indians have 
shares in the British India Steam Navigation Company at Tuticorin or the 
Cotton Mills at Papanasam?. Did not the Europeans at. the latter place 
delude the Indians into selling away even the few shares they had taken at 
the outset? Have they one Indian on the Board of Directors of the Madras 
Bank, even though a large number of Indians have deposited their money in 
it? Almost all of these companies are formed in London and naturally all 
their Directors are chosen in Lado So where is there room for an Indian 
to be a Director? The naan do not allow one of their class to be even 
a Manager of an Indian firm for fear that he may teach the secrets of trade to 
the Indians. Are these the people to allow the Indians to have the control of 
the European firms? Knowing all these, Mr. Yorke has made the statement 
that the Europeans are not against the Swadeshi? The Europeans’ solicitude 


for the well-being of the Indians is too well known for us to be lured by the 
words of Mr. Yorke. 


42. The Swadesamitran, yes llth April, ree — fo that ond 

" écretary and a Councillor of the Tinneve 
a Municipalit threatened two students of the 
Hindu College to give evidence against Mr. Loganstha Aiyar, a teacher of 
that college. It appears this matter was reported by the students to the 
Principal, who in turn brought it to the notice of the Collector. If this is 
true, we do not know what to say of the municipal administration of 
Tinnevelly! The public of Tinnevelly were already enraged at the illegal 
acts of the officials of the place; and we never thought that the Municipal 
Secretary, paid from the public funds, will also join hands with the officials, 

On the same subject the Swadesamitran, of the 15th April, remarks: 
‘The Police have been given blank warrants to arrest w! omsoever they 
suspect, and no wonder that many of them take advantage of his ‘Opt 01 
to satisfy their private grudge against particular people. It seems 
pounce upon every man who cries Vande Mataram. Wha ry f 
phrase Vande Mataram ! Many respectable men of the town: ‘have left 
the suburbs, owing to the misdeeds of Police: ‘Excellent, indeed, | 
administration of Sir Arthur Lawley! The authorities are~ to: tei 
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by 


is about India a : 

ishamed to give suitable answers to the various questions 
D t India is administered now on Russian methods. Otherwise, 
if the Indian administration is conducted on sqund principles, why should 
Mr. Morley fight shy of the questions put to him? But he need not have any 
such fear now, for, he has entered a Council, the members of which only 
waste their time in°idle gossip. This fact was recognised by persons like 
Lloyd George who were fighting to remove this Council altogether. Lven 
Mr. Morley ‘was of the same opinion till he got into the mire himself. From 
the time he became the Secretary of State for India, he has proved false to 
many maxims laid down by him previous to that. But his somersault into 
the House of ‘Lords’ is the best he has performed till now. No British 
statesman could have expected him to take this step. But the proverb that 

folly always precedes destruction can never prove false. 


44. The Swadesamitran, of ne Ae a ays Pa ng may 

. ; Steani Navi remember that the Swadeshi Steam Navigation 
tion Compal a re Company i Tuticorin were running only two 
5 eg ee steamers till now. They have now arranged 

there thought that the Swades)i Company could 
cu incarcerating Srijut Chidambaram Pillai and 
urit Mr. Venkatarama Aiyar and others. But man 
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water to be had. So this was-broug! DSCES OF 

buted to the cvolies in sntall quantataes. “Ine Dad quaint; 

began to tell upon the health of the poor Indians 

the next seven months. All 16) ‘the whites who took these Indian; 
to this desert place had the best materials supplied to them from distant 
parts and so were living happily. - fhe european Voctor at the place 
attended only upon the whites and never cared jor the Indians at all. Thus 
the poor Indian coolies had to die in that horrid place, uncared for, whether 
they liked it or not. Many em sey to. villages about; 100 miles from the 
place and sold their children to the Kaffirs or the Dutch. Many again died 
on the way not being ‘able to-walk even that distance. Besides. these, about 
400 coolies have been brought over to Durban by steamer, and the sight of 


these emaciated skeletons is enough to bring tears into one’s eyes. About 


600 people have still been left at that place alone, with none to look after 
them. Of these, many seem to be invalids and man in disabled by 
illness or accident. In this condition, these wonld also willingly have come 
over to Natal; but this Government would not allow it and the result is they 
are rotting in a place where they have neither food nor water. Brethren ! 
Now at least, do you see the fate of the Indians who emigrate to the Colo- 
nies? Look at the way in which the white Protector of Indian Immigrants 
is discharging hie duty! The Indian immigrants into the Colonies must be 
either sent back to India after their terms of agreement are over or allowed 
to remain in the Colonies; but we cannot see why this God of Protection 
rmitted them to be taken to a foreign possession like Portugal! To which 
overnment are we to appeal against the maltreatment of the Indians who 
are British subjects by the British themselves and that under British rule ? 
On the same subject, a correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 16th 
April, observes : —Though it is the duty of the Corporation of Durban in Natal 
to look to the sanitation of all the suburbs of that town, it has long been 


neglecting this duty wantonly in the case of the Indians. The se where 


the Indian employees of this Corporation live are not at all fit for human habi- 
tation. They are surrounded by marshy lands and form the receptacle of all 
the rubbish of the town. In point of cleanliness, not even a parachery can be 
as bad as these places. Even when any epidemic breaks out it is the town and 
not the suburbs, especially those that: are occupied by the Indians, that get 
benefit of the disinfecting process. Even if the Corporation is not able to 
improve the sanitation of the present habitations of the Indians, it can, at 
least, build fresh houses or provide for locating them elsewhere and it has not 
made any attempt even in this direction. But there is a ramour that all the 
Indians in the Corporation are to be replaced by Europeans and perhaps the 
Corporation will then think of locating their employees in convenient and 
healthy quarters. Let it dismiss all the Indians from its service; let it even 
replace the four-legged black asses which now draw the rubbish carts by two- 
logged white asses; but our contention is why the sanitation of the quarters 
inhabited by the Indians should not be improved, at least till that time 
comes. Perhaps the Protector of Indian Immigrants, who is paid thousands 
for looking after the welfare of the Indians in the Colonies, has not eyes to 
see the present condition of the Indian habitations! == (i it” 


46. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th April, writes :— Boycott has come to 

‘« Boycott is our onl be recognised as a universal weapan of retalia- 

and in et lies Bee! bh. » tion whenever one nation suffers any loss at 

ae ‘the hands of another. Thus, for instance, 

there was recently a rub between China and Japan in connection with 

a steamer, and this was settled in a way by the Governments of both the 

countries. But still the Chinese people did not like the settlement come to 

and to pay Japan in her own coin, resolved to boytott’ everything Japancee. 

The effect of this boycott is already being felt, as is seal by the fact 
780 Chinese passengers who were Leche tp a Sealant le 
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hem to trump up “false ch ar onalins some people and Ae 

gent; but if all of us unite and with one mind boycott every- 

eir strength cannot shake our determination in the least. 

yn clearly illustrated recently by the fact that after the incarcera- 

nbaram Pillai and others, the profits of the Swadeshi Com ny 

have gone up by leaps and bounds, and why? Because all our 

resolved ew masse ship ‘their articles only by the Swadesh 

Company. Thus, we can doubtless gain every one of our objects if we only 

unite. When @ good time is daw on India by the Divine grace, can 
the enmity of a few mean ‘people impede it 7) 


47. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th April, writes :—Though the new Swapaeaurrass, 
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_ Ministry formed by Mr. Asquith might have api"; 
The new Ministey. pleased all parties in London, we md boldly . 


say that the choice of Ministers for the various places has not all been satis- 
factory. The only desirable change is the removal of Earl Elgin from the 
lace of Colonial Secretary. At least, as far as India is concerned, the choice 
a been most unhappy. Now that Mr. Morley has become practically an 
irresponsible Minister, the Under Secretary of State at least must be a man 
who has an idea of the country he is in charge of. Even that has been 
made impossible hy Mr. Hobhouse, who was Under Secretary till now, being 
replaced by Mr. Buchanan, a new man about whom nothing is known 


48. The India, of the 18th April, writes: —Last Monday was the Tamil be 
: _. , New Year's Day. The Telugu people call aprit 1eth, 1008. 

Our Tamil New Year's Day is their New Year's Day Yugadi, i.e, the day 
really a “ Yogadi. on which the-end of one yuga and the beginning 
of another synchronizes. One may well regard our T'amil New Year’s Day 
this year as such a Gey, denoting the end of a yuga whose features were 
slavery, famine and weakness and the beginning of a brighter one; because, 
the Tamil country, which was till now the most backward portion of the 
land of Bharata, has now begun to produce such saints as Srijut Chidambaram 
Pillai. This is a sign of the times indeed. 


49. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th April, remarks:—The Europeans Swavmanrraay, 
The British eed Ge dageness. for a long time fancying that they were april tah, 1908. 
‘unequalled in ability and that the Asiatics 
were a set Of ignorant, uncivilised people. But Japan’s victory over Russia 
convinced the Europeans of the fallacy of their opinion; even then they 
considered. the Japanese only to be equal to them in ability. But now the 
time has come for the Europeans to admit that the Japanese are above them 
in every respect. For, feeling that their lances are not as good as those used 
by Japan, the Europeans have ordered their lanves to be made on the model 
of those of Japan. Does this not forebode that a good time 1s dawning on 
the whole continent of Asia? | 
50. The Nadegannadi, of the: 9th May, says that the hatred between vsosmmant, 


Europeans and Indians is daily growing and May dh, 1908. 


Hatred between Europeans and cites cases in which it is manifested from the 
ss: papers of a single week. It also remarks that 
that the policemen who oppress the people and 


there is a widespread belief tl i 
commit crimes are let off without punishment and that the Government 1s 
suspicious of the Indian officers of the Police and think that the latter side 
with their countrymen. sits Cee alee 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


V1.—Misceutaseovs. 


King Cheotah’s Court. “ga gat i aa ‘6 se HAP; 'pabliches 


“SCENE I. 


‘(King CHEETAH ON THE THRONE. 


‘“‘ Enter.—A carriage driver (aggrieved subject ar 
* Tan in custody). : OL CUSEESL SLAB A Ae 

“ Injured subject.—Justice Most Gracious Majesty! As I was driving 
on your highway this prenere hilanthropist got down his cycle and broke 
his riding cane on my body and he confesses Sir King. | 

‘¢ Ring Cheetah.—Here guards, leave off the prisoner and give him a chair. 

“To Prof. Chrome Tan.—What says thou to the accusation ? 

‘‘ Prof. C. T. seated.—It is true I raised my cane and aimed at the 
rascal, but it struck the shaft of the cart and it broke. Here, sire, is the 
broken cane. 

“‘ King Cheetah.—I really don’t believe the cart driver's story nor are 
his witnesses reljable, but you have pleaded guilty. Ihave to fine you. I 
amso sorry. Pay Rs. 3. - : 


“ Chrome Tan (aside).—An I had known this I would never have 
confessed. Damn me. : : 


& 


“SCENE II. 


‘‘ ENTER ANOTHER SupygecT (A MERORANT) WITH HIS COUNSEL AND «a PLANTER. 


“ Sxbject—May it please Your Majesty,--I am one of your trusted 
merchants. I have been foully libelled by this arrogant planter. Render me 
justice. 


‘* King Cheeltah.—Dare you complain against my own flesh and : blood. 
Have it compromised. 


“Planter to subject-—-Pay me my expenses and a hundred rupees for 
pains. 


“‘ Subject.—I would rather have King Cheetah’s justice. Sir King, we 


have not compromised, pray ha me justice. 


‘* King C. (to Planter).--Do you admit this libellous letter ? 
“ Planter.—-I do. . 


‘« Kiny C.--I do not believe the evidence. Counsel, can’t I acquit him 
though he pleads guilty ? dais 


‘* Counsel.—I cannot find authority Sir King. 


‘* King O.--I do not think oe a3 suffers damage. But as the 
planter pleads guilty I must convict Planter, pay down a fine of Rs. 10. 


‘* Planter (asjde).—-Rather cheap. I should hit the whole brood of them 
- at that price. ital weet meet 


“SCENE ITI. 


‘Enter A CoRPSE BORNE BY FOUR BLACKMEN AND A WHITEMAN IN CUSTODY, 


‘‘ All Blackmen together.——Justice, Sir King. Retribution for murder. 

‘* King Cheetah.-Nonsense. It is a pure accident. (To the whiteman) 
What do you say ? | ES OS eet agai ee ae 

‘‘ Whiteman.—-I plead guilty to assault only. 


f 


)yyou P- But the death) is certainly an accident. (Aside.) 
os to be’ fined for his stapidity. Louder—I adjudge that the 
y pay 8 fine of Rs. 15 and that the Police officer, who investigated 

so Meme ots. “ BORNE Iv. 

‘ Ewrer A Lapy wits DisHeveLLep Dress, A TAusILDAR AS A WITNESS AND 
| AN_Ex-Sonprer in ‘Potioe cusropy. 


“‘ King Oheetah (aside).— Another whiteman in custody. It is intolerable. 
I must putastoptothis, : 

66 .—-Is there no justice in this land? I cannot tell my story. Your 
trusted servant here will describe my wrongs. : 

“ Tahsildar handing @ complaint.—-Outrage, my lord, on a respectable 
native lady im a i kg compartment. 

“ King Cheetah.—I cannot believe your story. Why did you not bring 
the railway porter? No European would make love to such a stout woman. 

““ Lady (aside).—-Am I stout? But are there no stout women amongst 
them ? ) . : | 
‘‘ King Oheetah.—What are you muttering, but I am not going to fine 
you for frivolous. complaint, for I think it is due to an error of fact. The 
prisoner was in your compartment but you misunderstood him. 


‘¢ Enter Kine’s ADVOOATR RECENTLY APPOINTED. 
“What a profound judge. A Daniel come to judgment.” 


2. The following is published in the ‘Indian Telegrams ” columns of 
The bomb outrages in Bengal. the Hindu, of the 12th May 1908 :— 


“DEVELOPMENT AT KHOOLNA. 


‘© A HosprtaL AsSISTANT’S SON: ARRESTED. 


“* Caleutta, May 11.—A.Khoolna wire of yesterday's date says:—A 
Muhammadan detective from Calcutta came here this morning with instruc- 
tions from the authorities and assisted by District Superintendent of Police, 
Inspector Bhowani Charam Nandi and a posse of Sub-Inspectors and constables 
surrounded the house of Parasanna Kumar Sarkar, Hospital Assistant, at 
7 A.M. in connection with the Muzaffarpur Bomb Outrage eae Every nook 
and corner of his house was ransacked but nothing was taken away except 
some private letters. Prasanna Babu’s son, Sudhir Kumar, was arrested under 
section 121, Indian Penal Code. He was all cheerful and found to be freely 
talking with the Police officers without the least indication of nervousness. 
His father was a little overpowered, but he consoled him. The search lasted 
three hours. Sudhir will be taken to Calcutta by night under Police custody. 
He has not been handcuffed. 


‘¢ Rar ON THE NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Q , fortane’, rej oined the District Superintendent 


master then wanted to see the search warrant which, being 
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‘A Midnapore correspondent writes under date the 10th instant :—On 
Monday last,-the day after the several searches in the town of Midnaporo, 
three Police officers, at the head of about a score of constables went to search 
the country house of Babu Upendra Nath Ghosh, pleader. The town 
residence of Upendra Babu was searched by the Pohce along with other 
searches on Sunday. The Police seized in the course of the search in the 
country house only an old worn-out handcuff. | 


‘Two Amusing INCIDENTS. 


‘Two very amusing incidents occurred during the search when the door 
of parlour house of Upendra Babu was opened. The Police discovered right 
in front of them something like a huge cannon. They were startled with 
fear and hesitated to proceed for some time, but at last with great caution, 
and circumspect steps, they approached the object and discovered to their 
utter surprise that the object of their terror was nothing but a wooden 
elephant’s head with trunk outstretched. The second amusing discovery was 
a heavy dumb-bell stowed away in a corner of a verandah among straws which 
the Police mistook for shells, and was not little affected with fear. The 
house of Upendra Babu was uninhabited at the time of search, and the Police 
broke open the rooms and left the zamindari papers in most hopeless 
confusion scattering them about the rooms. : 


‘¢An INTERVIEW INTERDICTED. 


‘‘ Babu Upendra Nath Ghosh, father of Jog Jiban Ghosh, one of the 
prisoners and a student of first-year class of Midnapore College, in compan 
with Mr. P. K. Bose, Bar.-at-Law, saw Mr. Cornish, Superintendent of Police, 
in his house and in his last visit he was granted permission to see his son in 
jail hazut, but on Friday last, as Upendra Babu was coming out, the jailor 
told him what the Magistrate had ordered to stop the interviews with the 
prisoners and so he should not come any more. : 


‘¢ Hep FOR PRISONERS. 


‘The members of the local bar are rendering all possible help and advice 
to friends and relatives of the prisoners; town is agog with sensational 
rumours and every one feels insecure. 


‘¢ A JAILOR TRANSFERRED. 


‘The jailor of Muzaffarpur jail, a Bengali gentleman, has been transferred 
by telegraphic order for reasons best known to the authorities. 


‘6 ANOTHER ZAMINDAR’S HOUSE RAIDED. 


‘‘Qn Sunday morning, Mr. Clark, District Superintendent of Police, 24 
pargannas, on receiving certain information, with several police officers, and 
a large number of armed Police, motored to Mozilpore and surrounded the. 
house of a certain Zamindar of the locality for the purpose of making a 
thorough search. The Police ordered the inmates of the house to remain. 
where and in what state they respectively were for a couple of hours, after. 
which, without taking any further action, they withdrew in a body. _ 

‘‘ Babu Biji Krishna Sen Gupta writes under date 11th May :—This. 
morning, without any previous intimation, my house No. 24, ‘Peary Mohan 
Soor’s Lane, was subjected to a most harassing search by a gang of Police at- 


en, with about ten or twelve constables, all 
entered into my house where I live with my mother, wife and 
Shey ae eee rf had come to search my house under orders 
passed on information received by the authorities that I was manufacturing 

a ‘ete., in my house, which allegation has, however, absolutely no 
ome ,, Ypen. vax I requested them to show me the order or warrant 
for search, but without paying any heed to my words, they proceeded to 
open my boxes, trunks, drawers, most ly and scrutinized eve 
fold of my clothes and read every word of my letters dealing with my family 
‘matters. y even searched my-store room and cook room. After a 
vigorous search of more than three hours having failed to find anything, the 
at length departed with an old copy of Pratapaditya which I had borrowe 
from one of my friends. 


~“( A RaJa THREATENED WitH a SEARCH. 


“It ig also reported that Bengal Police on Sunday made an attempt to 
search the residence of a Raja at Bally in ey district, but it is stated 
that as the Police were not able to produce a search warrant, the Raja refused 
to allow a search to be made.” 


The following appears in the ‘‘Indian Telegrams” columns of the 
Hindu, of the 18th May 1908 :— : ™ 


‘THe Pouice DiscomrFirure. 


“ Calcutta, May 12.—Last night, the Police searched the houses of Hari 
Das, Haldar Preonath, Bhattachary and a chemist’s shop in Bhowanipur. The 
two first named are priests of the Kali’s temple. Search was not for bombs 
but for unlicensed arms and ammunition. No firearms were found on the 
premises, but the Police took away some correspondence. 

* * * ° + 


“ OCarcutta Now Fut oF SENSATION. 


‘“ Caleutta, May 13.—Calcutta is now full of sensation. Besides house 
searches and arrests, the Police are busy in securing evidence. Respectable 
people are feeling insecure and leaving the town. The Chief Magistrate is 
now very busy, for besides the bomb outrage cases, three newspaper prosecu- 
tions against the Sandhya, Yugantar and Bande Mataram are on his file. The 
case against the first two newspapers are being daily -heard.”’ 
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Swaray, 
Beswada, 
May 14th, 1908. 


KIsTNAPATRIKA, 
Masulipatam, 
May 10th, 1908, 
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‘[].—Home ADMINISTRATION. : 
(b) Courts, — ~ 


3. A correspondent in the Keralapairika, of the 9th May, writes that 

_. , certain Sub-Magistrate in South Malabar is 

Corruption among officials in very anxious to secure a good name, while he 
Malabar. is unaware of the fact that his name is bei 


spoiled by the acts of one of his favourites—a person who brought infamy 


and disgrace on many officials before. The correspondent warns the Sub- 
Magistrate to be cautious in his dealings with the man as some of his dark 
veiled secret acts have already become bazaar gossip. ) 

The correspondent further states that corruption is now rampant amon 
the officials in Malabar and is almost sure that the number of corrupt officials 
in Malabar was never so great even at the time when Mr. Dumetgue organised 
a hunt (to put down corruption). The private conduct of some officials out 
of office hours is such that the lowest palace officials of infamous notoriety 


might be.deemed by every one as a by far better sort? There may yet come 


another Dumergue to Malabar. God is All-powerful. 


(k) General, 


4. Adverting to the concessions granted by the foreign Government 

; \ regarding self-government, the Swaraj, of the 

“ The ideal of Swaray, 14th May, observes:—‘ The political rights 
conferred by Government acted as bribes to the leaders of the people and 
tended to their self-aggrandizement while the people’s power waned. The 
advocates of the new movement do not: admit that the politieal rights 
granted by the foreigners would improve the power of the people, or that the 
foreigners are actuated by feelings of kindness. It is a mad delusion to 


expect them to grant independence. What is gain to England is loss to us, 


and our gain is loss tothem. As the administration and commerce of the 
country are in the hands of foreigners, it 1s easy for them to improve their 
strength and skill. The visiting of foreign countries governed by the people 
themselves has implanted in our hearts the ideal of|Swaray.” 


5. The Kistnapatrika, ot on 10th May, rege Bde . The — have 
a eee ee earnt at last that the chief object of the forei 

sacle s national epemny, Government is to get some ‘henefit from the 
ruled and not to see them. benefited. This knowledge has manifested at one 
time in boycott and at another time in the swaraj movement. Lala Lajpat 
Rai said. that if we adopt rash measures and do such secrect acts as Lord 
Curzon has done in effecting the partition of Bengal, and if we have recourse 
to such schemes as are planned by the officials in setting up one community 
against another, it would lead to danger, and the people could nut be kept 
under control, if they were once awakened. If, therefore, the power of the 
people were respected by the Government as in England, it would not do 
any harm. If, on the other hand, cruel measures were adopted and the 
power of the people disregarded it might cause great danger to the Govern- 
ment and produce evil results as in Russia.” 
6. Adverting to the quarrel between Professor Anett (?) and Mr. 


rr 9 »  Ramaranj Simh ttached. 
Dicohetend. aranjana a, an overseer attache 
aeons to the agricultural farm of the Pusa Agn-. 


% 
. 


cultural College, which ended by the latter beating the former and shoving 


him out from the farm with the help of the gardeners, the same paper 


oath 


6 why these Feringhees, who escape with slight 
‘kick, Deat or murder natives, should make #0 much 
‘with: the fist. No people are actuated by such 
th ees. They caré a straw for the lives of 


Se eee ce 


The cause of all this is our patience. But the example of 
cates the change that is passing over India. Good examples 
ily keep the mischief of the Feringhees within proper 


7. Rete: Ting to the ibaa eae 9 Queen-Victoria issued on the occa- 
A neeeeecte. » _ $10n of the assumption of the Government of 
& cies India by the Cronk in 1858, declaring that no 
distinction of colour, class or wealth would be observed, the Bhavani, of the 
8th May, writes :—‘‘ It is only this promise that created in the minds of the 
Indians confidence in the British, and deluded them into self-forgetfulness. 
But these sweet words were not acted upon in practice. Posts of great 
responsibility are conferred on white men even when they are under twenty- 
years of age. Intelligent Indians qualjfied by their attainments in English 
and mee intellectual talents rarely get such posts. White men are kindly 
treated even while undergoing punishment in prison for offences amounting 
to homicide. If black men are sentenced to similar punishment, they must 
suffer very much. ‘The white men have cots, superior clothes, and good rice. 
They are B phen little or no work, and are sent to the hospital if a little 
unwell. Whereas, the blackmen have fetters, ragi, and old rags, and they 
are given heavy and difficult work.. If overtaken by disease, they have to 
die without any treatment. They are further spoken to insinuatingly and 
flogged on the ‘ triangle.’” 


' VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


8. Adverting to the bomb outrages in Bengal, the Navayuga, of the 
per - 14th May, observes :—‘‘ It is our firm opinion 

Origin of bombe ". that this calamity has happened owing to the 
Government's approval of the writings in the Feringhee papers and their 
disregard of public opinion. We can infer that the bad treatment and hostile 
attitude shown by the Government to the citizens of Comilla, Jamalpur, and 
Mymensingh and the injury caused to their property, lives, and honour by 
stationing Gurkhas in those: places made it impossible for them to have 
any domestic peace. If the people could use arms they themselves would 
have checked the misdeeds of the Gurkhas. It is to be believed that the 
people in this miserable condition had prompted the perpetrators of these 


outrages to have recourse tothem. Further, horrible actions such as the 


deportation of two of the sons of the country, the enactment’of laws against 
holding public meetings, and the prosecution of newspapers devoted to 
nationalism, would have infused more spirit into these heroic persons. The 
Moderates, who greatly deceive the Government by not representing the true 
state of affairs to them, are, to some extent, responsible for these outrages. 
The remedy for all this consists in the repeal of the Arms Act, Ifthe Arms 
Act were repealed, the manufacture of bombs and shot would come to an 
end. But where are the courageous statesmen who will do so? Certainly, 
there are none in India. Even in England there are no noble people who 
can advocate the repeal of the Arms Act.” | 
9. Adverting to the bomb outrages in Bengal, the Desabhimani, of the 
Ge meet 9th May, observes :—‘‘ It is thought that unless 
Bomb EEO some well-to-do persons‘were connected in this 
business costing as.it does lakhs of rupees, it could not have been carried out. 
Leaving aside the question whether the persons connected with such mis- 
deeds are ‘to blame or not, and pondering over what might have prompted 
the Bengalees to sueh deeds, we believe that it is the exercise of unlimited 
authority by. the Government officials that has ‘provoked the: people. It isa 
‘experience that nobody would be engaged in actions which tell 
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Navayvuaa, 
Maeulipatam, 
May 14th, 1908. 
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upon his own life as well as other 
annoyance and vexation. belie 
sible Secretary of State a 
subordinates to check the 

despair on the of the 


‘‘ Present state of affairs’. 


and shot that are causing national calamity. Our nationalism is associated 
with love and not with hatred. As for these cruel acts, they are associated 
with hatred. Many a time we said that cruel actions would not do and that 
we never approved of them. These cruel practices which have stained the 
fame of western civilization are largely Bean a only in those countries of 
Europe where despotic governments flourish. They are opposed to our 
civilization and our religious principles. We never knew such things in our 
country before. These practices are coming into vogue along with the 
civilization that accompanied the western’ Government. It is true that 
those who do cruel acts will receive adequate punishments, but would a 
diseased country find peace thereby? Would this calamity end? Does 
history afford any evidence to show that terrible movements like this were 
suppressed by harsh measures? It is only when the disease is diagnosed and 

roper remedy is applied, that there can be an good effect. Why is it that 
ndians—who are delicate and very gentle and who fear even to tread upon. 
an ant on religious principles—come forward emboldened for the sake of 
their country and commit such cruel acts, prepared to meet terrible death 
with firmness of mind? Who is responsible for it? If calmly considered, 
everything would become clearly perceptible. It cannot but be inferred that 
it is only on account of the cruel measures adopted by the bureaucratic 
Government for suppressing Swadeshi movement, that these young men 
committed the horrible deeds, and became emboldened to make confessions. 
But the nationalism which is founded upon love will not preach horrible 


measures. It is our sincere opinion that cruel measures will bring ruin to 
nationalism itself.” 


11. The Swaray, of the 14th May, observes :—‘‘ From the bold actions of 
“i. Cet? ae Bengal brethren, we can understand the 

ee magnitude of the mischief done by the English. 
Some of the editors of our native papers are vilifying the assasinators of the 
Feringhees to their hearts’ content. There is nothing more despicable than 
our countrymen vilifying our nation against their conscience, out of fear 
of the Penal Code enacted by the Feringhees and out of regard for the 
feelings of the officials. What wonder is there if some good-natured persons, 
inspired with enthusiasm, should try to retaliate on the English who throw 
obstacles at every step? O, Lord Curzon! ‘You said that discontent in India 
was superficial resting on the surface of the society. Are these all the 
intrigues of the educated men only? Are they due to the promptings of 
those who failed to get high posts? ©, Lord Minto! Does attention to public 
opinion diminish the reputation of your Government? Is it the highest 
duty to behave just as you like? ©, Lord Morley! Did unrest cease with 
the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai? Were you able to put down newspapers 
and check preachers? Can your new laws satisfy the Extremists? Did you 
think that the Aryans bent on the knowledge of self would be checked by 
your restrictions ? Do not fear, consider y- Does not discontent affect 
the life of the society ? If it is only skin-deep, why did you not write te 
Lord Minto to wash it with soap? ‘ Varana Babu’ (Birendranath Ghose)! 
You acted very valiantly. You cannot but suffer your fate. Still by you 
confession you have confirmed the fact that your nation is noted for justice 
~ nl Your righteousness has borne fruit, and your life has accomplish 
its object.” nee Jee ps cae - 


4 
a 


he 15th May, after giving a translation of 
_ pass a , which the Englishman newspaper 
es to be a quotation from the Yuganiar 
sople to be ready to sacrifice their lives, 
thus:—These w re really heart-rending. Though we cannot 
believe that the Whole OF Dengai 1s en ered to sacrifice themselves at 
the altar of. death there is no doubt that like the few Bengalee youths who 
prepared thé bombs and tried to use them against the Europeans there are a 
good many who have been driven to desperation and are ready to fall like 
moths into the flame. Now, is it possible that the mind of the Bengalees 
has thus been roused without any cause? ‘heir wrongs must really be 
eat to drive them to such despair. ‘The Government is occupied only in 
thinking of the bomb outrages and does not care to know what mighty causes 
have made the people to rate their lives so cheap. Such is the policy of the 
Government at the present oy 
The same paper gives the translation of an article from the Asian in 
which it is maa od that the Police should be made to search every home in 
Bengal for arms of any kind, backed, if necessary, by British troops, and 
remarks thereon thus :—Let the Government follow this advice and search 
every house in every town and village from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
we can ony say that such u course would be disgraceful to the British Govern- 
ment itself. Such foolish ideas never occur to a ruling power for nothing 
(unless that power is in extremis). 
Referring to the suggestion of the Anglo-Indian papers that the verna- 
cular press should be gagged the same paper says :—We have one remark to 
make with regard to this. It is foolish to expect populanty by silencing 


criticism. It is impossible to punish the people and at the same time to 


please them. Violent criticism of Government is common everywhere. But 
if a few impatient men are affected by it, is the whole country harrassed in 
this manner? The Government can never expect that their work would 
become easy if the liberty of the press is pirtailed. — the English 
have been in the country for nearly three centuries they have failed to 
understand the people and they: hate the Bengalees whose help has been 
invaluable to Government in the past. How can the Government 3 ype 
peace in the land by courting the opposition of such peuple instead of 
enquiring why they have turned out its opponents ! 

The same paper, after expressing horror at the bomb outrages in Bengal, 
says:—What is past is past. In these troublous times it behoves the 
authorities to keep themselves cool and to pay no heed to evil advisers, but 
to make a patient enquiry into the causes of the whole trouble and try to 
remove them. If, on the other hand, the Government rely solely on their 
cannon and give effect to the advice of the evil minded, the loyalty of the 
people will be very much strained and discontent will spread everywhere. 
We pray Viscount Morley and Lord Minto to act wisely and humanely in 
regard to this country in this crisis. 


other form of. overnment, England is well aware that Indians will at 
once impose a prohibitory duty on English goods in order to foster indigenous 


remarks that Indians 
and until the Britishers 
14. A leader in the same paper condemns in strong terms the recent 
Remarks an ake Rest st Birk ria % outrages in Bengal and the nefarious 
in Qaleutta. SC ject, of the secret society unearthed in 
due to the repressive policy inaugurated by Government to suppress’ the 


Napacannandt, 
alere 
May 16th, 1908, 


Kenata Parana, 
Calicut, 
May 9th, 1908.) 
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SwaDEsaMITRay, 
Madras, 
April 21st, 1908. 


itation that followed the partitio: 
iets mot a matter ob be lightly jsasmuch 9s many of 
are men who have received a. education. ihe artici 
Government will pause and consi the medns wherel 
this baneful idea of anarchism—an idea adopted from Kurope— 
in the bud. It hopes that Government will not follow the le 
Indian papers which are ever peut to indulge mm | 

0 


criticism of Indians, in spite of the fact that the . d ite fe 


communities have not only condemned, in unmistakable terms, the atrocious 
fanatics, but are 


and dastardly deeds of the few misguided 
arrest the spread of such ideas. 


also trying to 


II.—Homus ADMINISTRATION. | 
(a) Police, 


15. A correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 21st April, writes :— 


I was asked by N. Nanjundappa Goundan of 
*  Avanasi to give some lectures at the place 
about our industries and the way to revive them, in view of his attempt to 
open a weaving factory there. Accordingly, I addressed an audience on the 
17th instant about the state of India at present and as to how it was only a 
revival of our industries that would better the condition of our country and 
illustrated it by the fact that the present affluence of Western countries was 


The vagaries of the Police. 


only due to the flourishing state of their industries and manufactures. All 


on a sudden the Police Inspector of the place stopped my lecture, dispersed 
the audience, took me to the police station, treated me most insolently and 
left me only after taking down my name, native place, avocation, etc., and 
warning me that I would be arrested if 1 preached im the place again about 
Swadeshi. What injustice is this? How can our country improve if the 
Police, who are intended by our benign Government for the good of the 
people, are to interfere in and biock the attempts made to better the interests 


of the country? I write this with the motive that this uncalled for inter- 


ference of the Police in harmless preachings about our industries may be 


brought to the notice of the higher authorities and that steps may be taken 
to prevent such misuse of their powers hereafter. 


On this the editor of the paper says:—-Our correspondent need not 
have cared for the words of the Inspector of Police. The Police have no 
right to stop rire unless they produce a written authority from the 
Magistrate notifying the prohibition of public meetings in the locality. If 
the Police try to prevent meetings without producing any such authority, 


they can be cqnducted in spite of them. The best thing is to give a direct 
rebuff to the Police authorities who act illegally. 


(b) Courts. 


16. The Swadesamitran, of one 2lst April, observes :—Both the Indians 
ner and the whites are equally men and so are 
santa Boh tee The SAN equally liable to commit Bi but still the 
law for the former is quite different in practice from the law for the latter. 
This is illustrated, among other instances, by a recent occurrence at 
Gujaranwala in the Punjab. Here a peg officer, by name Stephens, 
“wen a bribe and the fact of his 
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The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd April, reports the Punyabee, of 
Lahore, to have written as follows .—‘Six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
was the punishment inflicted on Mr. Stirling, the assistant editor of the Civil 
and Military Gazette, for having killed his servant. The same punishment 
has been recently inflicted on an Indian lad for having used indecent language 
towards a European lady! According to the pure justice of the British, the 
murder of an Indian by a European is on the same level with the abuse of a 
European by an Indian! What doubt is there that this equitable sense of 
justice will preserve the British Government for ages to come? Really the 
British can well be said to be incarnation of justice !” 


In commenting on the acquittal of the Feringhee Railway Inspector 
who was iy charged with having attempted to commit an indecent assault 
on an Indian lady travelling in a second-class compartment, the Jndia, of the 
2ith April, writes:—The grounds given by the learned Magistrate for his 
conclusion that the accused was not guilty are (1) that the lady did not report 
the occurrence to the stationmaster at Sankaridrug; (2) that the village 
munsif of Bhavani could not give evidence in her favour; and (3) that the 
lady herself was not so beautiful as to attract this Feringhee. What a 
reasonable argument !- Does a dog care for the flesh on the bone when biting 
it? Even so, is beauty necessary for people who are madly running after 
women? Then again a train abounds with such questionable characters, and 
is it anywhere notified that their attempts on innocent women should be 
forthwith reported to the stationmaster? . Even if it has been notified, how 
can this lady be expected to know it? What is to be done? We are under 
an unjust Government, which goes to any extent to protect men of a certain 
community. 


(k) General. 


17. The South Indian Friend, of the 16th March, observes :—‘‘ It is the Sour Ixoux Fatsun, 
land-tax paid by the poor agriculturists of March 16th, isos. 
The wasteful expenditire of India that yields the largest income to the 

the Government. British Government, and yet the major 
portion of it is spent, not in the interests of the ryot, but for the benefit of 
the Englishmen. One of the ways in which this money is misspent is by 
maintaining an office in England called the India Office, the members of 
which are paid thousands to lounge leisurely in that office. The work 
turned out by them is practically nothing. Another way in which our 
the maintenance of the military. The army in India 

ing war with any 


dire 


BwaDesaMITRAy, 
Madras, 
April 28rd, 1908. 


SwapesaMiTRay, 
Madras, 
April 24th, 1908. 
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Madras, 
April 25th, 1908. 
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+. 18, The Stwadesamitran, of the 23rd April, says:~ 


The authorities and the ‘ee oe ni a: "RET te } 
temperance movement... ES dnashnaere-tamingetties ig VRS? 
the members of the temperance committee waite on the D Magistrate 
and tried to convince him of the justness of their cause, but all to no purpose. 
The net result of this conference has been that he has made an order under 
section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting all interference with 
the frequenters of toddy shops. The reason ned for this order is that 
the action of the volunteers will reduce the income of the toddy shops which 
will in its turn tell upon the abkéri revenue of the Government. What a 
rational argument? But what do the Anglo-Indians like this District 
Magistrate lose if the Indians are spoiled? ‘Their only duty is to see that 
the revenue of the Government is not reduced on any account and that is 
why they obstruct even a good cause: 


19. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th April, writes :—Aifter a protracted 

| trial for one month, the six vakils of Tuticorin 

The discharge of the Tuticorin have been discharged. Evidently they were 
vakile. arrested to strike terror into the minds of the 
eople and were remanded to custody to prevent their helping Chidantbaram 
illai and others. They have now been let off because the prosecution of 
Chidambaram: Pillai is over. Perhaps this shows the ability of the British 
officials! Is it justice to insult illegally respectable men? When men of 
status are thus unnecessarily teased by even the lower officials, how is the 


Government justified in expecting the former to help the latter in emergencies? 


The popular leaders can ‘be expected to co-operate with the Government only 
if they are treated with respect and courtesy by the officials. . 


20. The Jndia, of the 25th April, remarks :--Some boys in Calcutta were. 
undergoing courses in fencing, wrestling, etc., 
as a part of their ag culture, and elderly 
people too used to attend these for pleasure. e Police somehow scented 
something bad in this and have begun to guard all the places where such 
games are practised. As if this was not enough, a respectable gentleman, 
who kad come to witness the fun, was arrested by the Police. All these 
things appear strange indeed. Is it acrime for youngsters to indulge in 
games and for elders to witness them ? . Perhaps it is so; for can a subject 
nation have games and can it enjoy happiness? The duty of its members is 
only to learn a slavish barbarian Janguage from their fifth year till they 
come of age and then take up such avocations as pulling the punka of a 
Feringhee! Alas! Is this the country in which the Pandavas and Kauravas 
led their glorious lives? Is this the country in which lived Abkc’manyu who 
was able to conquer the whole world in his thirteenth year? Is this the 
country in which shone great sages who alone knew what unalloyed bliss 
was? When the fate of this country has come to be what it is, what 
hardships may not others have to undergo? But thére is no action which 
is not followed by its consequences ; is it not ? 


21. The same paper writes :--Tiruvalluvar, the great Tamil poet, has. 

"Pe fourfold dation of « kice.¥ said : ‘‘ The duties of a king are fourfold, viz.,. 

"e- —(1) to increase his sources of income; 

(2) to accumulate the wealth acquired thereby ; (3) to guard it from being 

taken away by others; and (4) to divide it equitably among his subjects.” 

Now let us see how far the British Government has been discharging these 
duties of a king— red 


_ . (1) With regard to the first duty, it does not leave even one source of: 
income untried. It even goes to the extent of starving the people to make 
upitsrevenue. Its relentless way of collecting its taxes even when the people- 
are not in a position to pay it, has made them run away to foreign countries 
or even to commit suicide at times. No doubt it occasionally wadlortalce the: 
construction of big works to help agriculture ; but then the people are asked’ 
to pay additional taxes even before these works are completed, so much so 


‘Ts even play acrimeP” , 


- ~ 


a not the benefit is felt when the work is actually 
in whieh our Government discharges its first 


: ation, the treasury takes care to do it 


(8) As for guarding ite wealth against the inroads of others our Gov- 
s weakest here. Instead of the robbers taking its wealth by force, 
vite them and pay them any amount as tribute. This has been 
ustrated by the recent Zakkakhel expedition and also by the way 
in which it is treating the Afridis who have till now committed countless 
robberies in Peshawar. Then again many of its countrymen, who are not fit 
for any work in their own country, are brought over here and paid high 
salaries. Though there are far abler people here, they are not cared for by 
the Government. Even if, perchance, some of them happen to be given 
higher posts, they are not paid the same salaries and they are not treated 
with the same — as these foreigners. Moreover it confers the highest 
and most responsible appointments on youngsters coming out from England ; 
but it does not trust the Indians with the same posts. Thus these whites 
take away enough of money from the country), both openly and secretly. As 
if all this was not enough, the Police, who have been employed to guard 
the wealth of the country, outdo their master in iniquity. henever any 
dacoity or murder takes place, they quietly absent themselves from the place 
for a month and then eyed step in to wreak their vengeance on particular 
people for having refused to bribe them at any time. 

(4) With regard to the last duty of dividing the wealth among. its 
subjects, the Government never does this. It always distrusts its subjects and 
80 ri not think it necessary to spend much on them. Even the few pleasure 
resorts built by it, apparently for the use of the public, are really intended 
only for the benefit of the whites. 


22. In expatiating upon the merits of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman ag 8wavrsanraan, 
: a staunch Liberal, the Swadesamitran, of the April srt i008. 
No differance to < ge pheler eget ith April, remarks:—As far as India is : 
~ bisa - °F concerned, it makes no difference whether the 
Bes Home Government is Liberal or Conservative ; 
for the alleged broad principles of the Liberals are acted upon only with 
reference to the British dominions. No doubt, Sir Henry showed that he was 
a staunch [Liberal by stating as follows with reference to India :—‘* We must 
first of all restore order in India. Then we must give free scope to a full 
discussion .of the various administrative measures and see that they are in 
consonance with the views of the Indians. It is only then that we would 
have discharged our duty properly.” If only this principle is acted upon in 
the government of India, it is as good as her having acquired Swaray. But 
whatever may be the view of Sir Henry the Anglo-Indians around him like 
Mr. Morley form a stumbling block in the way of its being carried out. 
When this was the fate of a staunch Liberal! like Sir Henry, we cannot expect 
much for India during the regimé of Mr. Asquith, who is known to be not a 
man of strong will. 


V1I.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


23. The South Indiun Friend, of the eh en iy aie Ae the marert Seorn Sunces Face, 
Se uog in India is due only to the following three March 16th, i908, 
The conan of the present unrest. causes, viz. :—(1) The Anglo-Indian officials 
do not care for the convenience or otherwise of the public. 
(2) India is ruled by the British, a foreign nation. 
| 3} ‘The Government acts-as it likes, without consulting the wishes 
of the people, in the administration of the country. | 


24. The Swaedesami tran, of the 22nd April, observes:— Differences are to Sw4nieaurrasn 
Tonk! Oe a 4. | be seen even in trifles between a country April 22nd, 1908. 
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authorities who rule on the principle of “ What i will is law.” ‘Thus I 
Curzon ruled over India for seven years, in the most arbitrary manner. He 


carried everything with a high hand as long as he was the head of the 
administration jie. - He was even uscrping the: owers of the Provincial 
authorities, whom he rece as so many nonentities. His regard for the 
Indian public is too well known to be detailed. He even went to the extent 
of calling the Indians a set of liars. Now this very Lord Curzon, who was 
enjoying a kingly position in India, has been fined 50 shillings by a Police 

Court in England, for having driven his motor-car rashly! During the 
hearing, the Magistrate gave more credence to the words of a police constable 
than to those of our Lord, who stoutly denied the charge. See how a man, 
who was more than an Emperor while in India, has been treated in England ! 
Besides this, motorists in India do not seem to have the least fear of being 
arrested or punished for rash driving; on the other hand, it seems as if the 
people will be fined if they happen to stand in the way of a motor-car going 
at a tremendous rate! 


On the same subject the Jn/ia, of the 25th April, remarks :—Is not Lord 
Curzon the next door neighbour to Hartschandra? Dhid he not assert that the 
Indians were a nation of liars? But still this personification of truth stooped 
to utter a deliberate falsehood. before a Police Court in his own country. 
Will the noble Lord now ponder over the question whether it is his own 
nation or the Indian nation that deserves the name of *‘ lars” ? 


SwavesamirRay, 25. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd Apmil, while advising all the Indians 

Madras abe ° 
April 29nd, 19v8. to adopt the principles laid down by the 
Allahabad Convention and work together for 
holding the Congress this year, remarks :—It 1s not good for us that we should 
allow ourselves to be divided, especially now when the Englishmen are trying 
their best to cause a split among us. The Moderates have perhaps become 
elated with the facts that Mr. Morley spoke of rallying them to his side and 
that Sir Harvey Adamson and the Governor of Madras threw the responsi- 
bility of preserving order in the country on their shoulders, and so they are 
trying to shun the Extremists. Even the English papers are, on every. 
occasion, advocating a division in our camp. But what is the motive of 
Mr. Morley and others and the English Press in trying to divide us? It is 
simply that, if their object is carried out, they can say to the Indians, “ You 
are not able to work one institution unanimously. How are yuu going to 
admirister a country ? So befit yourself to work in union and then ask for 
Swaraj”. It isa Ce arg fact that they are now doing their best to create 
dissension between the Muhaminadans and the Hindus, Even so, they will 
try their utmost to divide the Hindus also among themselves. They will 
draw the Moderates to their side by giving titles and appointments to them. 
They have also begun this campaign, taking advantage of the fact that there 
are many amongst us, like Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar of Tinnevelly and 
Mr. Srinivasa Rao of Kurnool, who are ready to take the bait. But we must 
not fall an easy prey to these allurements. 


Ovsrmunrenss, 26. The Swadesanitran, of the 23rd April, while noting with pleasure 
salt... sini a ss aramid’ that the Swadesi Steam Navigation Company 
3 P at Tuticorin has only gained in stre and 

vigour as a result of the official high-handedness, observes :—It is only when 
our position is endangered by our enemies that we must join together, and 
once we unite, none can overcome us and there is nothing which we cannot 
achieve. Union is the only means of our salvation. If all the thirty crores 
of us Join together, we can even conquer the whole world, and we are glad 
that our people have begun to realise |the truth of the above maxim. Now 
that we have got hold of a good port like Tuticorin, we must use all our skill 
in developing the trade opened there and gain experience and profits there- 
from. Our people must also set about uprooting the Coral botton Mills. 
This is not a difficult task; for, it is our people that cultivate cotton, it is. 
they that drive the carts, and it is also they that work for wages. If on y 
all these people join together and determine to help only a Swadess Mill, thé: 


‘“ We must unite again.” 
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‘now and that 1s why they are not able to compete successfully with 
. Iti a aign of the times that the Kovilpatti Mill is also working 
em. s the Engl shmer -Tefuse to. uy cotton from the village people 

retort for the disturbances at Tuticorin and Tinnevell 

) people | lo it? ‘Our own mills may purchase it; or better still, 

the dngishmen in their own coin, by refusing to sell our cotton 

hem. Weare sure this quarrel will end only like this. The 

,and the English merchants will stand together and throw every 

obstacle in the way of the improvement of Swadest industries. Our only 
weapon, and & Weapor of sufficient strength too, is boycott. 

97. The India, of the ye A 4 says:—It seems Lala Lajpat Rai 

ae 2 1 a suit against the kishman and 

Lae Lo nn. Ge the Civil and Military Gazette 4 defamation, 

Angio- ae _. In that these papers published that he was 

actively disseminating sedition and causing riots. We think this procedure 

is not quite in keeping with our Lala’s dignity; for, what is the use of 
blaming the arrow, ignoring the man who actually discharged it? Mr. Morl 
and even the Vieeroy have openly said that he was deported because of his 
attempt to undermine the loyalty of the troops. What is our Lala going to 
do with these people ? 
28. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th Pecige | observes :—We have already 
ae eins written about the fact that the Government of 

The Ine Canada had sent Mr. Mackenzie King to 
England to confer with the Colonial Secretary and prevent the immigration 
of the Indians into Canada. The arguments brought forward by this 
Canadian representative are that the Indians, by offering cheaper labour, 
have reduced ‘the scale of wages of the whites and also that the climate of 
Canada does not suit the Indians. Whether these arguments are sound 
or not, it is not necessary that the Indians should go to Canada for working 
for wages. But to prevent the Indians from even settling there permanently 
or acquiring property in that country is not compatible with our rights as 
British subjects. The present tendency to prevent the immigration of the 
Indians into the Colonies generally is not ft ainst our natural rights but 

is also an insult to our national dignity. On this very ge Mr. Richard 

Jep said before a society in London: “ When it is possible for the whites 

to go to India and safely carry on their trade, it is unjust to prevent the 

lofiane settling in the Colonies or even immigrating into them as coolies. 

It may be that the Indians brook this insult for the present, being afraid 
of the military strength of England; but this cannot continue long.” In 
reply to this, Sir West rage aah stated that dangerous consequences would 
ensue if the Indians in the Colonies were treated on the same level as the 

Colonials. This argument is queer indeed! The Colonials number only about 

2 crores while the Indians count nearly 30 crores. But still it is said that 

itis dangerous to compel the Colonies to act in a certain way, while it is 

considered safe na aA tease and insult the Indians. What will be the 
fate of England if India, not brooking the treatment of the Englishmen, 


comes forward to claim her rights and privileges? Perhaps Sir West 


Ridgeway does not think this to be possible. 
29. The same paper writes :—Though the Native States like Mysore and 
) Travancore cannot be called Model States, yet 
Difference between Swarajand their subjects enjoy better privileges ard are 
ne treated better than the British subjects. Though 
the Government of Mysore is, in a way, subject to the British, the officials of 


that State, being natives of India, treat the people more ins thetically than 


the British officials do. To take an instance, some days back a petition was 
sent by the ryots of the Salem district against the reservation of a forest on 
the ground that it would deprive their cattle of their pasturage, and we do not 
know what rep y has been given by the Government. A similar case occurred 


in Mysore, Some ryote there objected to a forest near their villages being - 
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Madras, 
April 25th, 1906, 


SwsDesamiTean, 
Madras, 
April 26th, 1908. 
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and sympathetic reply to the prayer of it 

Owapesamrrnan, 80. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th A 

Apri 37ih,1908. The Whites and the Indians. 0%, the, SP. 
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to frighten it away. Even this provoked its mast 
| and gave such severe slaps on the face of the poor 
4 one of his teeth and was bleeding profusely. 
| our position! Till now we thought that an. 


but now we have been told t 


sy 
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ciple 


) t he is not equal even to the d 
European! An Indian woman was done to death by a cheetah kept by the 
Collector of Salem and there has been neither a trial nor any punishment for 
it. But an Indian had to lose his tooth for having threatened the dog of a 
European! It seems as if one should consider himself more fortunate to 
be born of a dog of a European than to be born of mother Bharata ! 
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On page 292 of the Report, in line 38, for ‘* benefit ” read “ the benefit”. 
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SNGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


I.—Foreicn Porirrics. 


1. The Hindu, of the 19th May, writes :—“ Reater informed us at the end 

of last month that the draft of the Anglo- 
The Anglo-Siamese Agreement. Gi, nege Treaty agreed upon between Mr. Paget, 
the British Minister, and the Siamese Government reached the Foreign 


Office, and that there was every reason to believe that the rights of British 
subjects in Siam will be found fully safeguarded. Whether the words 
‘rights of British subjects’ includes those of Bnitish Asiatic or Indian 
subjects is not clear, nor has the Government yet chosen to give any distinct 
assurance in respect of the matter. : 


* * * % 


‘¢ Whether Siamese Courts have so far progressed and civilised as to be 
permitted to exercise jurisdiction over aliens resident within the ny omg is @ 
question which, it may be presumed, will be fully considered by the British 
Government in connection with the agreement. So far as British Indians 
and Asiatics are concerned, the quéstion which more nearly concerns them is 
not the competency of the Siamese tribunals to exercise such jurisdiction, but 
the invidious distinction which is likely to be made with a view to obtain 
territorial acquisition. If the Siamese Courts have advanced to the level of 
those in modern States in the West and of Japan in the East, then those 
Courts will be as competent to exercise jurisdiction over the European aliens 
as over the Asiatic me If they have not advanced to that extent, then 


they are as incompetent to exercise jurisdiction over the former as over the 
latter. 


é¢ 


. . . While itis true that the intensity of English feeling in regard 
to the exercise of jurisdiction over Europeans by Asiatics causes intense social 
animosity, it is also true that the racial distinction which will be caused by 
the cession of extra territoriality over Asiatic subjects will’ cause a bitterness 
of racial feeling, which will be much more intense and justifiable than the 
mere sentiment which actuates the former. The anal of the French 
agreement in regard to this matter does not hold good, for the French Asiatic 
subjects were many of them Chinese, and for all practical purposes were 
Siamese who had never known any other Judicial system than that of Siam. 
As the Times points out: ‘ Our Asiatic subjects in Siamese territory stand in 
a very different position. There are 15,000 of them in Northern Siam, most 
of them are Burmese Shans and they possess in a high degree the pride which 
all the brightest and the most intelligent of our Asiatic fellow-subjects feel in 
their British rag gg and in the rights and privileges which it bestows 
upon them.’ Can the British then, as the Times asks, ‘in a country which 
is on the borders of our Indian Empire demand one kind of justice for them- 
selves and accept another kind, which is admittedly inferior, for their Asiatic 
fellow-subjects.’ Indian opinion, the Zimes rightly says, is exceptionally 
sensitive upon the subject of the rights of the Indians out of India at the 
present time, and its existence is a fact which statesmen ought to take into 
account. It 1s, therefore, to be hoped that, before the treaty is finally con-, 
cluded, an opportunity will be given for the discussion of the questions raised 
in the House of Commons ony as regards the nght of this country to 
e : 


have equal treatment with all fellow-subjects of the Empire.” 
2. The Hindu, of the 22nd May, publishes the following in its leader :— 
Japan’s progress in Swadeshism. - a ee, on spite of the hysterical outcry 


tective policy of Japan 
she has continued to follow the same State patie poney pan, 


cy, and even if Japanese 


- 


a8 
time to develop, they will certainly have less chance of 


resources take more 


etting into foreign hands. The fo merchants, therefore, have to 
allow the pill try to look ae ch as ever. They cannot object to 


Japan | laying her hand for all that it is worth,’ because ‘she does not 
a faloe cards or ask for — beyond a fair ‘field.’ In this country, 
however, the foreigner 1s in 4 different position. He can enforce his will upon 


the country, and he can coerce the Government to follow a trade policy or to 
arrange tive measures calculated solely to benefit himself and to 


cause loss to the children of the soil. The latter have asked for the State’s 
protection all these years to no purpose, and when they organised to ‘protect 
their commercial interests by their own efforts and in a perfectly lawful 
manner, the cry of political danger is raised and genuine Swadeshism is 
sought to be suppressed under the specious plea of putting down sedition:” 


ee ow - 
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II.—Homet ADMINISTRATION. © 


(a) Polke. 7 

3. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd May, says:—It a that a ; 
| “European lady com Seinen. bo. the”. Big ond 
“Is there so much wate: tendent of Police, Calcutta, one day that a 

pote a Bengalee lad spit on her when she was passi 
— along the Hospital Road. This enraged the 
Superintendent who at once ordered the constables to find out the native who 
was bold enough to spit on a divine white. Eventually these pounced upon 
the son of Rai Bahadur N. K. Sen as the culprit and produced him before 
the Superintendent. The aggrieved party-was forthwith sent for and aiked 
to identify the boy as the person who had spit on her; but she was not able 
to do it and this was a dead block in the way of the Police booking the boy. 
So they are making strenuous attempts to fix the offence on the lad and 
evidence is also being manufactured for this. The whites who assault our 
Indian women in a most merciless manner and spoil their chastity are not 
even touched by the hands of law; and yet so much fuss is being made for 
the simple offence of having spit at a white lady. Is there so much difference. 

between a white and a black skin ? 


(b) Courts. 


4. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th April, in commenting on the security 


_, cases launched against six vakils of Tuticorin, 

The case against the Tuticorin yemarks :—The evidence of Mr. Rangaswami 

vakile. Aiyangar has clearly established that he is. 

almost a lunatic, and so the fact that the Magistrate has passed some 

strictures on respectable vakils like K. R. Venkatarama Aiyar on the strength 

of this lunatic’s evidence only shows that, however able the English officials. 
may be, even lunatics among us can dupe them at times. 


6. The India, of the 2nd May, writes :-—-The stories of our ancient 


. ~ kings show us that they were afraid of the 
Justice under the British Gov- gurges or the anger of even the meanest of 
ernment. their subjects. But how is justice administered 
now under the British Government? If a white kills an Indian subject, in 
no court of justice is he punished for it. Thus, recently an assistant editor 
of the Civil and Military Gazette shot an Indian to death and he was 
sentenced only to six months’ rigorous imprisonment for it. Then again a. 
Faringhee stationmaster in the Punjab committed rape on a native woman 
who was travelling alone in a train and was acquitted on the strength of his. 
own statement that the lady was of a bad character. The victim in this case 
seeing that she could not have justice in this world has committed suicide. 
Is it not our duty to save the honour of our women? OQ! Sons of Bharata! 
Even the dogs of ancient times led a better life than what we do now! 


6. With reference to the case in which Mr. Andrews, a planter, wa® 


charged with having killed a Muhammadan. 

am. penning asa Judge. —_bandyman for having obstructed his motor-car, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 5th May, observes :—Mr. Robertson, by whom this. 
case was tried, held that the death of the Muhammadan was caused by 


accident and not by the thrashing given him by Mr. Andrews, and that as the: 


latter pleaded guilty to having assaulted the former, he was fined Rs. 15. 


‘315 


could never be expected to do impartial justice in a case where an Anglo- 
Indian was the accused! But why did the Magistrate fine Mr. Andrews 
Rs. 15, after holding that he did: not cause the death of the Muhammadan ? 
There is another surprising feature in this trial, and that is the fact that the 
Magistrate disbelieved the evidence of all the five bandymen and the lad whu 
was driving the cart. of the deceased when the accident happened, but relied 
on the testamony of another planter who was travelling by the same motor-car 
with the accused, Chis is nothing strange with a Magistrate who coolly 
allowed his cheetah, while at Salem, to kill a woman! 


7. Referring to the adie declaration of the cartman, Ali, who died of 
oe hci | ge eé consequences of the assault on him by the 
« Administration of justice. planter Mr. Andrews, the Kistnapatrika, of the 
17th May, observes :—‘‘ Those who read the history of that unfortunate Ali 
can see, to some extent, how justice is administered in our country and how 
unsafe are the lives of the natives. How can our lives be safe if wicked 
persons, who commit murders ge and without cause, are let off with light 
punishments? Lord Salisbury said somewhere that injustice would ruin 
one, however strong one might be. Injustice is clearly perceived in all the 
affairs between the natives and the foreigners. We may not have equal 
rights with the English. Duties may be imposed on our manufactures to 
disable us from competing with the English manufacturers. Our countrymen 
in South Africa may be treated as slaves. Many things more may be done. 
But if once murders are indulged in, the right of self-defence cannot but be 
exercised. Even the Indian who is an incarnation of mildness, cannot but 
adopt the manly measures of the English. What has become of the Faringhee 
papers who were clamorously stating that the native papers had not decried 
the affair that led to the murder of Mrs. Kennedy. hat. became of their 
provocation which demanded that the boys in the Alipore Jail should be 
beheaded ? There is not a word in those papers regarding the death of this 
poor cartman Ali. When such injustice prevails, agitation cannot but be on 
the increase. What other thing could some provoked youths do than learn 
bomb-making in haste? The English Government would be resting, as it 
were, on a volcano, until uniform justice prevails between man and man, 
until racial hatred ceases, and until the same law and policy are impartially 
observed as regards all people.” 


8. Referring to the dying declaration of the cartman, Ali, who died of 
the consequences of Mr. Andrews’ assault, and 
to the evidence in the case, the Andhra- 
prakasika, of the 1€th May, observes:—‘‘ Mr. Andrews, who committed the 
offence, was punished with a fine of Rs. 15 only. Had this planter claimed 
to be tried by a jury of his own nationality, he would have escaped even 
this slight fine. The District Magistrate, while imposing the nominal fine, 
commended Mr. Andrews for having called in the aid of the Police and 
for having rendered help to the injured Ali. But it is a mistake that he 
should call him a sympathetic man, as he failed to make any provision for 
the wife and children of Ali. We request the Government to interfere now 
and institute a strict enquiry into this regrettable incident.” 


9. The Jaridah-e-Rozgar, of the 16th May, writes that a vacancy has 
occurred on the Bench of the High Court of 
Suggesting the appointment of Judicature at Madras by the untimely death 
‘MitammadenssaPuimeTudge oF the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Boddam, which 
ihe is. as manne, will in all probability be filled up by some 
Hindu, for the preponderance of the Hindu influence leads one to believe that 
they alone will carry the goal. The Small Cause Court, the City Court, and 
the High Courts have respectively got Hindu Judges. It isthe Muhammad- 
ans alone who are left in the back ground and whose claims to higher 
appointments: have often been ignored. It will be deemed a great favour 
done to the Muhammadan community, if Government were to appoint 
4 qualified Muliammadan barrister to the vacant Judgeship, if no qualified 


. 


“ Yet another judicial scandal.” 


AMDHRAPRAKASTKA, 
Madras, 


May 16th, 1908, 


J aRIDAH-B-Roze@aRk, 
May 16th, 1908. 
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Muhammadans are available in Madras, then many experienced and able 
Muslim barristers can be obtained from Bombay, Caleutta or Allahabad who 
will do full justice to the appointment. It is strongly hoped that the Madras 
Government will be pleased to. appoint a Muhammadan barrister to the 

vacant Judgeship. . 
-u1-AKHBAB, asin-ul-dkhbar, of the 18th May, has the following in 
weBengalery : ag toheig lish :—The antes Muhammadan 7 ag 
7mm IST High Court Judgechip. Mus nity of this Presidency was intensely grieved 
salman claims. at the sad news of the demise of Mr. Boddam. 
His connection with the Muslims of this Presidency and benefactions and aid 
towards them were such that they always considered Mr. Boddam more than 
a Muslim. In fact, the Muslim were so confident of his support and help that 
they never thought it so far desirable to press — the Government the 
necessity of a Muhammadan Judge for Madras High Court. Since we have 
lost this patron, the whole Muslim world is highly interested, and much 
concerned to most renpeceany, press upon His Excellency the Governor the 
necessity of appointing a Muslim Judge. We are compelled to say, though 
reluctantly, that in this Presidency the Muhammadans were not lucky enough 
to secure even one solitary prayer, out of those that were placed’ by the 
Muslim deputation before itis Exeellency the Viceroy. The Madras Court 
has a splendid opportunity of conceding this just right to a community the 
claims of which have so far been ruthlessly neglected. A demand has been 
raised for a Barrister-Judge. And though the Muslim community is not 
fortunate enough in possessing a Muslim barrister in this Presidency, there 
are lots of Muhammadan barristers in other presidencies. We are informed 
agitation is already going on in Bombay to secure one seat on the bench for 
a Muhammadan, and we hope the Muhammadans of this Presidency will also 
take steps to move the Local as well as Calcutta Governments to appoint a 

Muhammadan barrister here as an opportunity has occurred. 


(c) JSaals. 


AmpuRAPRAKASIKA, 11. Adverting to the treatment of the under-trial prisoners by the 
May 20th, 1908, Wes igi tx Mele Superintendent of the Palamcottah Jail, the 
wiote,” Y  Andhraprakasika, of the 2Uth May, observes :— 

Or ‘‘ All the accused in the riot cases were kept 

in the prisoners’ ward. They were not allowed to get thir own food for a. 

long time. Some of the accused were made to work outside the wards and 

beaten like beasts. If these incidents had been reported, it seems they would 

have been punished with solitary confinement and kept in fetters. If the 


abovesaid incidents have really taken place, it is the duty of the Government 
to investigate them.”’ 


(k) General, 


Swanssumrrnay, 12. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th April, writes:—The Anglo-Indian 

April 29th, 1908. pe rip, Papers like the Madras Mail criticise the sug- 
Distciet officials 'e powers 01 the gestion made by Mr. Karunakara Menon in his 

address as President of the North Arcot District 

Conference, that the powers of the District Collector must be reduced, by 
delegating a portion of them to the District Boards. They say that this is not 
a desirable step to be taken, in that it will materially affect the position and 
influence of the Collector of a district, and it is no wonder that they take this 
view, for, their opinion ,is that the Indians will keep the peace in the land 
only if all authority is vested in the hands of the Englishmen. Unless it is 
so, the trade of the whites cannot thrive and the Englishmen cannot have the 
monopoly of all the higher posts in service which they now enjoy. But 
viewing Mr. Menon’s suggestion impartially, we clearly see that. it has been 
made on the wise principle that the Indians can gain experience and ability in 
administering their country,. only b boing Sawee to have acontrol of the 
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administration of a district at the outset 


is only by: training, people in this 
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way that the gy can be made fit to have Swara. On the other hand, if all 
sathority is ought to be vested in the hands of the officials, it will only mean 
that the nm t 1s trending towards tyranny. But the tendency of every 


sation in the world. is to replace a tyrannical by « democratic Government 
and that is also the aim of the Indians now. 


13, The Swadesamatren, of the Ist May, says:—Parasanath is hill which 


-_, 18 held sacred by the Jains. It is at the same 
The Governanent Oat Me veins. time a sanitarium coveted by the whites, who 
have therefore begun to acquire property in it and build houses thereon. 
This was felt an inconvenience by the Jains who always want their religious 
sanctuaries to be in secluded places, and so they petitioned the Viceroy pro- 
testing against the intrusion of the whites. But the Government has replied 
that it saw no reason to prevent the Europeans building houses on the hill, 
and this has naturally e ed the Jains. Fight thousand of them assembled 
in the Bombay Lalbagh and passed a resolution that this reply of the Gov- 
ernment has cast to the winds the vaunting of the British that religious 
tolerance was one of the main principles of their Government and that this 
reply will only intensify the already disturbed state of the country. It is 
not strange that the feelings of the Jains have been roused thus; for, even 
under the rule of the Muhammadans, who are never known to be tolerant 
towards other religions, the Jains were unmolested in the religious worship. 
But the British Government, though it ostensibly avers religious tolerance, 
has, in practice, conferred many benefits on the Christians at the expense of 
the other religionists in India. So the Hindus and the Muhammadans, who 
have had to share the same fate more than once, are actively sympathising 
with the Jains in their present predicament and the Jains are determined to 
fight for justice even to the very doors of the Privy Council. If this event 
had occurred some years back, perhaps the Jains would have kept quiet after 
this petition ; but now the time has changed and the people no longer quietly 
tolerate all the evil ways of the Government. 


14. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd May, — Pe y ag main 
1 mer rievances, about which we have been discus- 
” a goubys — i fora long time, is the fact that the majority 
of the higher appointments in India are con- 
ferred on Europeans and not on the children of the soil. No doubt, from the 
time India came under British rule, it has been proclaimed at every stage by 
responsible persons that no difference would be observed between the 
Europeans and the Indians in the matter of the appointments under the Gov- 
ernment of India. Thus, in 1833, an Act was passed by Parliament, declaring 
this policy, and this was repeated again in the Royal Proclamation of 1868. 
But still the Europeans and not the Indians were given the — appoint- 
ments and there was an outcry in the country. So, the Public Service Com- 
mission was appointed in 1888 to enquire and report on the feasibility of 
appointing the Indians to higher posts, and this Commission recommended 
that some of the higher appointments might be conferred on the Indians. 
Though the recommendation of this Commission has been acted upon, to some 
extent, the appointments that have actually been conferred on the Indians 
are of a lower status than those given to the Europeans, and even among 
these appointments only very few have been reserved for the Indians. This 
question has been threshed out by the congress and brought to the notice of 
the Parliament ; but still matters have not — in any way. Beyond 
the fact that two vacancies in the Council of ndia have been lled up by 
natives, no further advance has been made in the direction of equalising the 
number of appointments held by the Europeans and the Indians. Can our 
Fricvances be: redressed by appointing two Indians to the Council of India ? 
very day Mr. Morley is appointing hosts of may pe" on iat salaries. It 
cannot be that qualified Indians cannot be had to fill up these vacancies, and 
80 it is only the gneediness of the whites that has been a block in the way 
of this grievance ofi the Indians bemg’ redressed. Ate 


Swaprsamirnaw, 
Madras, 
May Ist, 1908. 


SwApRsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
May 2nd, 1908. 
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On the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 7th May, writes :— 
It is an undisputed fact that for —- the same work, an Indian gets a lower 
salary than that of a.European an that there is a difference even in the 
designation of their appointments. Thus an Indian in charge of a division 
is styled only a Deputy Collector and paid Rs. 500, while a European in 
charge of the same division is styled a Sub-Collector and B are Rs. 1,000. 
The same is the case even in the Educational de nent. Here a European 
Professor of a college is taken in the Indian Educational Service and paid 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500, while an Indian Professor, doing the same work, 
is shoved into the Provincial Educational Service and paid only from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 700! We can find, no other reason for this glaring difference than the 
difference in skin—the fact of one man being born a European and another 
being born an Indian. The injustice of Government does not stop here. 
If a vacancy occurs in the Provincial Educational Service it very readily 
brings in a European to fill it. But at the same time the Indians are never 
allowed to fill a vacancy in the Indian Educational Service! At the most 
these can only act fora man and even that only fora short period! We 
thought that this will be the utmost limit to which the partiality of the 
English towards their kith and kin will be carried. But now the Pioneer 
has made a statement which is calculated to create an impression that the 
members of the Provincial Educational Service are inferior even in ability 
and efficiency to those of the Indian Educational Service. This is strange 
indeed, considering the fact that the Proneer has had no opportunities of 
auging the capabilities of the members of the Provincial Educational Service.. 
Pecans it has forgotten the statement made by Mr. Bilderbeck during the 
debate on the Indian Universities Act that it is only the second-rate and 
third-rate men that are now sent out for the Indian Educational Service ! 


15. With reference to the recent bomb outrages in Bengal, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 4th May, remarks:—About 25 
years back, a famous Anglo-Indian official, by 
name Dr. Hunter, said: “ If the Indians are not granted their privileges and 
appeased thereby, India is sure to become another Ireland—not one Ireland 
alone, but fifty Irelands, put together.” It seems asif these events are a 
part of what he predicted, and if that is so—but we hope not—it speaks 
volumes about his foresight indeed. 

On the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 5th May, says :—Some. 
mischievous people have committed these outrages, and no Indian will object 
to these people being punished for their offence, Such outrages are an every- 
toy occurrence in Western countries, and in all such cases it is only the real 
offenders that are tried and punished; but never have all the people of a 
locality been punished for the vagaries of a few among them. It is only in 
India that the Government officials, who are mostly foreigners, are unneces- 
sarily alarmed at these occurrences and tease the popular leaders and the 
public at large for the crimes of a few mapetaaisiel men among them. If 
some irresponsible and mischievous persons of a locality commit a crime, 
how can the public be liable for it? There is always a set of mischief- 
makers in every society and if an opportunity is given for these people to play 
their game boldly, it 1s the Government officials and nt the popular leaders 
that are responsible for it. We do not know how many are to suffer for the 
recent outrages in Bengal ; for, events like these are usually exaggerated by 
certain Englishmen, who always din into the ears of Government that the 
respectable higher classes among the Indians have also a hand in them and 
thus inflame the Government against the Indians in general. Even the Gov- 
ernment believes every word uttered by the Anglo-Indian papers and acts on 
it most precipitately. It is, perhaps, natural that the Government should be 
provoked when the lives of the English officials are endangered ; but it will 
not add to the strength of the Government to take advantage of these events 
and wreak its vengeance upon the people at large. The Indians are.a quiet, 
loyal and god-fearig people and will never take pleasure in wantonly killing 
another person or shedding his blood. Though itis true that we are suffering 


The bomb outrages in Bengal. 
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ardehips under the British Government and though it has also 
recently began, at times, to adopt Russian methods of administration, it hae 
not yet become a complete prototype of the Russian Government and the 
people do not expect it to become so. If at -Il it happens, it must only ‘be 
owing to the atrocities committed by the rule.s, listening to the words of the 
English papers, and not owing to the serious acts of the people. Therefore 
Lord Minto or Lord Morley must patiently gau;° the présent situation and 
take steps to —_ it ade _— geo gungeemg They ~ confide m and 
co-operate with the popular leaders and try to create a feeling of sympath 
et veil the rulers and the ruled. er eee 


The Veekesart, of the 15th May, gives a long account of the bomb 
outrages in Muzaferpore and the subsequent searches and arrests and, in the 
course of it, says that the Bengalee Extremists being convinced that without 
somebody having betrayed the whole conspiracy the police would, by them- 
selves, never have been able to arrest the perpetrators of the outrage or to 
watch and take away to the tannah a large number of the conspirators at 
night, have now made a vow that if the betrayer should ever be found out 
they would cut him to pieces. The a also says that even the female 
relatives of the conspirators are so far from being overawed by the arrests 
that they show extraordinary calmness and are rather proud that their sons 
and grandsons are sacrificing their lives for the sake of their motherland. 


The Mysore Star, of the 18th May, in a leading article, strongl 
denounces the rape ae and says that Swaray can never be attained by oak 
means, and that such inhuman deeds are foreign and revolting to the nature 


and religion of the Indians. 


16. The Swadesamitran, of we ee Ma jeep ag aor corre- 
spondent of a Calcutta daily, while recounti 
the ver or Liberal Gov- the various reforms lnisodesed by the seaneut 
romans ee Liberal Government, concludes by saying that 
the only Minister, who cannot lay claim to any important measure within his 
regime, is Mr. Morley. The only reason for this is, in our opinion, that there 
are people to question the conduct of the other Ministers, if they are lethargic 
while there is no one to question Mr. Morley on his apathy. His so-calle 
responsibility to the House of Commons was a mere farce ; for, he was able 
to browbeat and silence even the few members that took an interest in India. 
While this was actually the case, it was news to us to be told by Mr. Winston 
Churchill that the one great feat the Liberal Government had performed in 
India was to have restored order and quietin the country. This is just what 
the country has not at present. On the other hand, the discontent of the 
people has increased after the advent of the Liberal Government. Perhaps 
the confirmation of the partition of Bengal tended to restore order in the 
country! Perhaps the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh was a 
step towards preserving the peace of the land! Perhaps the passing of the 
Seditious Meetings Act was a measure calculated to allay the discontent of the 
people! We need not continue this list, for thousands are the instances we 
can bring forward to prove that what Mr. Winston Churchill stated was just 
the reverse of truth. 


17. The India, of the 9th May, says :—No doubt we are grateful to the 
Sania Mi Government for having sanctioned 80 lakhs 

anitation asa Rtate. concern. thi. year for sanitation alone, and we hope this 
beginning made in considering sanitation as a State concern will be continued 
in the years to come. But the question is, whether this amount is sufficient 
for the purpose for which it is intended. Twenty-six crores of rupees have 
been additionally sanctioned to meet the military expenditure of the realm 
and is the -health:of the people such an unimportant item, when compared 
with this, that it:deserves only thirty lakhs? Then, again, the Government 
has till now spent sixty crores on railways. All this only shows that the 
Government has. not the same interest’ in the health of its subjects that it has 
in other material affairs. Is Government justified in neglecting sanitation 
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AMDERAKESARI, 


wen i6th, 1908. 


Navaruaa, 
Maeulipatam, 
May 21et, 1908. 


KiIsTNAPATRIKA, 
Masulipatam, 
May 17th, 1908. 


‘Le this. even after ithas been proved statistically that the death-rate amon 
ap has increased from 28 for every 1,000.to 86 for every 1,000 withic 
the short space of 20 years? Are the Municipalities, who have now been 
entrusted with the sanitation of the country i yd to do full justice 
to their trust and even if they are capable, have they funds enough to do it ? 
Is it not patent that the country gains in no way from the so-called Sanitary 
department ? 


18. The Andhrakesari, of the 15th May, observes :—* It cannot but be 
admitted by one who has read European history 
well, that cruel despotisms: suppressing the 
aspirations of the people by cruel measures, and the obstinate monarchs who 
had not introduced measures agreeable to their subjects, but behaved 
arrogantly towards them, have ruined kingdoms and hastened the advent of 
democracies. The Sovereign, who overrides the people’s rights and subjects. 
them to difficulties, is a traitor to his people. It is true that when the 


Sovereign proves a traitor to his subjects, they cannot but become traitors to 
him.” ! 


19. The Navayuga, of the 21st May, contains a song which means :— 


“ r ‘‘Let us sing in praise of our country. Let us 
— fight for the liberation of our country. Let us 
renounce all desires. Let us break the bonds of attachment. Let us raise 


Despotism—national calamity. 


' our voice and sing the history of patriots. Let us publish the vulgar history 


of the enemies of the country. Let us call the po 9 with hands raised to. 
patronise Swadesh articles. Let us drive the foreign articles into foreign 
countries, clapping our hands. Let us, waving our hands, drive out the 
enemies. Let us extend our hands to welcome the natives of the soil. Let 


us sing in praise of the mother ooaarys saying Vande Mataram. Let us 
break the hearts of the enemies, saying Vande Mataram.” 


20. The same paper contains a comical dialogue between Vighneswara 
and a Feringhee newspaper editor. 
-A dialogue between Vighnes- ¥.—Would any calamity happen to us if 
psec: ng a Feringhee Bharata and Ramayana are again read with 
ois | interest and Hindu religion is fully propagated ? 
V.—What doubt is there? If the Hindus read Bhagavat-gita, they will 
not fear you and even if all the races of the west unitedly attack them, they 
will not fear to destroy them. 
_ F.—In that case, our rule might be overthrown. Then what must be 
done in order that we may be benefited ? 
V.—You must preach to the people the Christian tenet-—‘‘ Whosoever 
shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
F.—It is only preached so in our religion. Are we observing it in 
practice. Of course, when we are smitten on one cheek, the other will not be 
turned. But we are prepared to attack even before any blow is dealt to us. 


21. The Kistnapatrika, of the 17th May, writes :—‘‘ Lord Minto: Oh, 


ee . .. ,, master! ‘The responsibility of the adminis- 

Principles of nationalism ”. tration of India ban been ite entrusted to me. 
Discontent has spread throughout the country owing to the acts of my 
predecessor in office. Even after I arrived here, it has not ceased but is growing 
daily. From this, we must not only infer that changes are taking place in 
the methods of political agitation in India, and that new and proper ideas are 


dawning upon the people, but also render necessary help to them under the: 
present circumstances.” 


‘‘ Mr. Morley : In my opinion, Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Brodrick 


seem to be very good persons. They interfered in the Indian affairs only 
when their i 


their interference was necessary and left everything else to local 
authorities. I am sometimes tired of answering questions putin the House 
of Commons. While this is my plight here day and night, the Indians there- 
are saying that they have not had any benefitfrom.me. This is exceedingly : 
strange. They are ridiculing me clhien me a philosopher and a wise man. 


' 


What do they know of the depths and shallows of the ocean of political 

administration ? .Many an expert swimmer is drowned in it. He who is init 

cannot reach the shore, unless he move.his legs and arms in many and varied 

ways. I shall be very glad to work in consonance with the views of the 

Indians and improve their country. But the words of Lord Minto create 

fear in me. So, I am hesitating to grant them the privileges they do not yet 
deserve’. 7 

22. A correspondent in a ae agg of the 9th May, referring to 

eam the partiality alleged to be shown to their 

Pet sayy partiality to class by Englishmen, reports in detail a recent 


a case in Lower Burma in which a European 
named William Jhonson was tried by a European jury for killing a native 


Christian. The article sets forth the impatience exhibited during the course 
of the trial by the jury who wished to acquit the accused at the very onset 
without any regard to the due formalities of law in spite of the Judge persist- 
ently reminding them of their duty, and concludes by saying that with such 


a jury ina country it is not surprising that there should be unrest and dis- 
content and it would be strange if it did not exist. 


23. An article in the “— i referring to the bomb outrage in 
7 engal, says that even like the adage that 
Rea 6 ee one * ts to beg weds the danahier” if all 
the products and the prosperity of the land are unjustly enjoyed solely by 
foreigners exposing the sons of the soil to perennial starvation it is not an 
extraordinary issue that discontent should exist inthe land nor is it surpris- 
ing to see the people out of despondency and regardless of future consequences 
resorting to atrocities when their persistent prayers to have the causes of 
their discontent mitigated or removed are not heeded by the authorities. 
This is the true explanation of the present state of affairs in India. Intense 
love when violated developes into hatred corresponding in intensity, and 
so the Bengalis once the devoted admirers of the British are now in accordance 
with the law of nature beginning to show their disapprobation in a remark- 
ably marked manner. It is not Bengalis alone who are adopting manceuvres 
avainst the English though all have not this same telling effect. Some of the 
highly educated but impatient young Indians --Bengalis in particular—have 
begun in accordance with the ‘‘ blow for blow” principle to commit certain 
atrocities against the English Government. The article then refers to the 
anarchist society and the revelations brought to light by the police investiga- 
tion and concludes by observing that the secret activities courageously 
manipulated by Bengali youths with the idea of teaching a good lesson to 
Government on the principle of ‘‘ a whisking stick for a hissing serpent” are 
too astounding to be easily credited. 


24. A leader in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 16th May, compares the 
a ; recent events in Bengal to the state of affairs 
_ Trenslation of “ Anandamath” depicted in the novel ‘“ Anandamath,” and 
eee | identifies the chief conspirators of the anarchist 
society with the leaders of the “Santana” Sannyasi rebellion of 1771. The 
deplorable condition of Bengal under the dual system of Government at the 
earliest period of British advent in India when the imbecile Nabobs were 
nominally ruling Benyal, the military — being vested in the hands of the 
company, prompted a set of pious Hindus to organise themselves into a societ 
of Sannyasis styling themselves as Santanas (offsprings of the goddess Kal) 
renouncing every worldly tie and devoting themselves entirely to the cause 
of mother India, by relieving distress and alleviating the horror-inspirin 
agonies of the famine-stricken Hindus, who in their last resort had to fee 
upon human flesh to ap their hunger, on the East India Company in 
Bengal preventing, in their inhumanity, the landing of rice. In the same 
manner, the deplorable state of affairs in Bengal after the partition and the 
repressive policy inaugurated by Government induced a set of high-spirited 
Bengali youths to band themselves into a secret society to wreak vengeance 
on the Government, ‘regardless of consequences to themselves. The article 
then compares the leaders of the present society to the principal characters in 


Baarata Bampav, 
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Buarata Bawpuxv, 


May 16th, 1908. 


s* 


the Sannyasi rebellion, and says that thus far the 
facts tally even in the method adopted by both 
gree different. 
ed the peo 
have no hope of reli an by translating 
to the events of 177 
The pap 
ee Bandu, of the 16th M tha 
5. A paragraph in the Bharata of the May, says that it is a 
. seria dide well-known fact in India that ra whitemen 
Difference between English- murder the black, they usually get off scotfree. 
men in India and Americans. But. in America things are different. One 
Indian was killed last November by two whites at Origun and the culprits were 
duly prosecuted and one of them was punished with penal servitude for life 
and the other with seven years’ transportation. One can know from this 
the difference between the figlishmen in India and the Americans. 


26, A paragraph in the same paper, referring to Mr. R. C. [utt’s opinion 

- regarding the recent revelations in Bengal, 
states that unless Government follow the advice 
contained in Mr. Dutt’s remarks that Indians 
should be reconciled by giving them tangible concessions towards self- 
government, in order to avoid further serious complications, it is not possible 
to hope that the future will be anything but dark and gloomy. 


27. A correspondent in the same paper says that some persons whom 

the Government wished to deport last year, 

Fearlessness to dare and suffer may be deported this year, and that the key 
i — gaining ground im 4 the fort at Mandalay should be in the pocket 
— of the Viceroy for some time to come. Let 
new jail buildings be constructed. What is the disgrace in going to jail? 
It is built on our soil and with our money. Have we no night to make it our 
permanent habitation? The state of affairs has now come to such a pass; 
every man talks and feels that when persons like Pal, Vivekanandaswami’s 
brother Bannerji Jeswantrai and Tilak go to jail, why not I? Punishment 
has ceased to be regarded by the people as a source of disgrace. It is really 


frightful. Will not Government adopt measures to change this opinion of 
the people ? | 


Government to give concessions 
to avoid future troubles. 


28. A correspondent in the same paper says that everywhere in India 
Sedit mrs sedition cases seem to be the order of the day. 
3 at Inia SS Ehere was an apparent lull in the Desde 


of papers owing to the activities of Government 
being all directed towards the prosecution for sedition of prominent public 
apenners. Once again the spell is broken and the ghosts of sedition are 
showing their “‘ grinning teeth.” Another sedition prosecution is being 
launched against the Bande Mataram of Calcutta for publishing an article 
called the “new conditions”. According to the adage “necessity is the 
mother of invention ;” it seems possible for the British Government to discover 
sedition as long as they find it necessary to punish popular representatives. 
But what will be the result of all this? These are simply pranks exhibiting 
the cowardice of Government. In the world’s history no country appears 
to have been subdued by repression. Quite the reverse appears to be the 
case. The entertainment of a hope in. the very teeth of experiences afforded 
by the world’s history of subjugating everything by repression appears to be 
futile even in the ages to come (Yugantar used in a pun). 


V.—PRosPEcts OF THE CROPS AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


29. The Andhraprakasika, of the 20th May, observes:—‘‘ The present 
“Indian famines”, .-—»|-aSerable condition of India. whose enormous 


rg . wealth is bei nnually taken. away-to forei 
countries and which is administered aap fringe Le poy oreige 


while ite agriculture and trade are ruined in order to improve the English 
articles ade, is beyond all description. It is to be inferred that the 
commercial high-handedness to which the Indians are subjected, is the real 
cause of heavy expenditure of the Government and the decay of agri- 
culture and trade. It may rain, the seasons may be favourable, and the 
crops may yield good harvests, still we are sure to be affected with famines. 
Perhaps there might have. been famines in India during the reign of the 
Muhammadans, but they were mostly due to terrible wars, and failure 
of monsoons. Alas! the distress of people from famines does not in the 
least appeal to the Government. The Indians, who are wading through 
indeseribable difficulties, being subject to unending poverty, are governed as 
though they are immersed in wealth”. 


V1.—MISsceELLANEOUS. 


30. The Swadesamitran, cf the 28th April, remarks :—Mr. Karunakara 
Menon, in the course of his address as President 
of the North Arcot District Conference, said that 
we must have the sympathy, not only of the 
British Government, but also of the Europeans, 
if we want to better our condition. We can understand, and we quite concur 
with him in realising, the necessity for a subject nation to have the sympathy 
of its rulers, to achieve its objects; but we cannot make out his statement 
that we must have the sympathy of the Kuropeans generally. Even this can 
be true if he meant by this that, with regard to trade and political relations, 
we must have their sympathy, and in this sense we must have, not their 
sympathy alone, but that of all natiuns and each of them must have our 
sympathy too. But, if, on the other hand, he meant by it that we, being 
subject to a foreign Government, must have the sympathy of the members of 
the ruling race to help us in improving our condition, we cannot at all agree 
with him. Because, he should only be deluding himself, if he thinks that the 


“Ts the sympathy of the 
Europeans necessary for our 
progress ?”” 


sympathy of the Europeans will avail us in any way to raise ourselves. It. 


is futile to expect one nation to help another to better its condition; for, one 
of the main principles of European international law is that one nation can 
come up only at the expense of others. T’hus what is the nature of the 
feelings between Britain and America to-day? The latter will gloat over it, 
if to-morrow England goes down all on a sudden and the whole English 
trade comes into her hands. ‘The same is the case with every other 
European or Asiatic Power, and how, then, is it possible for the Europeans to 
show sympathy towards the Indians? When it is not possible, what is the 
meaning of ous asking for it? It only shows that we have lost all manliness 


in us. So what we now require is union among ourselves and a spirit of 


manliness and self-sacrifice and not the sympathy of the Europeans. 


31. The same paper reports the following to have been sung in a 


‘ 5 poetic form by a band of devotees during the 
The Vande Mataram Namaval.” yocent festival at Triplicane :— “ . 


Vande Mataram mantra is the only means that will give us strength. The 
respective functions of the triad—Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra—are creation, 
destruction and governance ... . That which is fit to be revived is 
industry and that which is fit to be destroyed is everything foreign ; that 
which is fit to be had is Swaraj and that which is fit to be blessed is our own 
native land. It is Mr. Bal who sowed the seed and Mr. Pal who explained 
its meaning. It is Mr. Dada who preached about it and Mr. who 
vouchsafed its stability. So Mr. Bal represents Brahma; Mr. Pal, Vishnu ; 
Mr. Lala, Rudra, and Mr. Dada, the godhead.” 


32. With reference to the intment of Sir V. C. Desikachariar, as a 


ird Judge of the Court of Small Causes, the 


The Government and the legal wadesamitran, of the 80th April, remarks :— 
Profession, The rise of the extremists in the country has 
become « source of profit to the alleged moderates ; for, by villifying the 


Swapssamiraan, 
Madras, 
April 28th, 1908 
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former in season and out of season, the latter have got into’ the good graces of 
the Government, which confers the highest appointments only on tf ose who 
have been playing to its tunes,—Sir V. U. Desikachariar has been a model 
instance of this class—and not on those who honestly criticise its action. Till 
now, the public believed that the members of the legal profession had not 
come under this influence and so could be expected to work boldly for the 
popular cause. But recent events have shown that even this class have begun 
to cringe for official patronage. First of all, there is the chance of a vakil 
becoming a District Munsiff and thence-a Sub-J udge and a District Judge too 
eventually. This is a pm pt eriagws 2 indeed, for so ng | of the profes- 
sion who are not successful as vakils, and naturally they‘lose all independence 
in awaiting at the doors of Government for its bits. Then, again, the easiest 
path for a senior vakil is to jump into the Legislative Council and thence into 
a Judgeship or similar high post, and once he 1s ge to a post under the 
Government, he becomes its creature and loses all independence. Thus, the 
official patronage has spoilt the only class that stood by the people, and the 
best way to reclaim this class is for the Government to withdraw its patronage 
from it. 


38. The Swadesamitran, of the Ist May, says:—One day a Bengalee 
gentleman, Jotindra Nath Mukerjee, while 

“ Never pocket the insult of @ passing along the platform of the Siig Rail- 
wane: way station in Bengal, happened to rub against 
a soldier and this provoked the latter; for he could not brook the . ution 
of being touched by an Indian! So he at once struck Jotindra with his cane. 
But Jotindra was not a timid fool to pocket this coolly and so gave the soldier 
a severe slap on his cheek, and we learn that both of them have filed complaints 
before the Magistrate. We do not care how the case ends; but one good 
lesson can be learnt from this, and that is that if a European or any other 
man raise his arm against us, actuated by his racial arrogance, we must at 


once pay him in his own coin, and that patience and fairplay should never 
guide us in returning the insult of a white. 


34. With reference to the reply given by Sir V. C. Desikarachariar to 
the address of the vakils on the day he took 
his seat on the Bench of the Small Cause Court, 


that serving the Crown was as much the oy 
of a citizen as serving his country, the same paper remarks : —It is regrettable 


that he should have made this statement without really understanding what 
service to the country means. This only shows that his official position has 
already blinded his learning and erudition. We do not know where he 
learnt that service to the Crown was equal to service to the country. Even 
in countries which have representative Governments, serving the Govern- 
ment for money is not held to be compatible with genuine patriotism, and in 
autocracies like Russia, the Government officials are actually detested as 
being enemies of the public good. In India the rulers are foreigners and 
the masters of Sir V. C. Desikachariar are also foreigners. To act according 
to the wishes of these foreigners will, on many occasions, be against the 
interests of the people, and this must necessarily be so, with regard to the 
lower officials. Thus it is simply a hoax to say that by being in service, 
people can become instruments of doing good to the public. Then, again, 
the knight said that in India-serving the Crown was no less important than 
serving the country. So, he wants us to believe that a man like Lala 
Lajpat Rai who, not caring for his income, comfort or convenience, has 
devoted his life to the cause of his country is on the same,level with an-officer 
who, caring only for the thousands he is paid by Government, teases the 
people and enforces the law enacted by the foreigners! Who. will assent to 
this? No doubt, the knight may, from his safe position on the Bench of the 
Court of Small Causes, say to the patriots of the country, “ You and I are on 
the same level; perhaps I am even better than you”. But this will show: 
only his audacity‘and not-his intelligence... 6. 3, ye cee 


Serving the Crown is as impor- 
tant as serving the country ! 
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35. The India, of the 2nd pel hig Mig “ grace of God, our 
— » oun woke up from its lethar 

« Keop up your old institutions”. + vuous efforts are ue being made 7 being 
her back to her old level. The resolve not to be slaves hereafter has caught 
the minds of the people. Even our enemies know this; but still they persist 
in treating us most cruelly. This is, in a way, our fortune, for our efforts at 
improvement grow stronger in proportion to the repressive measures of our 
enemies. In this struggle for liberty we must not go headlong and we must 
not lose sight of our ancient institutions and ape after modern ones. The 
destruction of the ancient village institutions has been the bane of Europe, 
and until arid unless these are revived, no European Power can hope to live 
fora long time. Thus, for example, England, by improving her industries 
and manufactures, has driven out of existence her agriculture, and the result 
is that she has now to depend on us for raw products. The natural conse- 
quence of this is that the moment another Power competes with her in the 
manufacture of articles, her fate is doomed. For, if her industries are affected, 
the people have no other means of sustenance. Thus the moment we began our 
boycott, some mills have been closed in England. So we must take a lesson 
from all this and should not neglect our agriculture in our anxiety to improve 
the industries. Agriculture is our mainstay and as long as we have it, our 
country can never be completely ruined. We do not care how many times 
the Europeans have robbed it; even now it is being robbed in various ways. 
But if our boycott is carried to its utmost limits, this robbery must siterelty 
stop and then‘we can ourselves see what the position of England is. 
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36. The Hindu Nesan, of the 4th May, writes:—The fast-spreading 7" Hixpu Naum, 
Swadeshi spirit has fallen like a thunderbolt may ath, 1908, 

upon our officials. It seems as if these saints 

cannot calmly look upon our people living peaceably and well. They will 

look kindly on us, perhaps, if we leave all our property in their hands, 

always play to their tunes and wait in their doorways like dogs. But are 

these justified in treating us like this? The recent Swadesh: spint has taught 


Swadeshism—the root of Swaray. 


us that they are not. We are always accustomed to treat our guests most 
hospitably and these are at present only our guests. So itis our, duty to 
help them in every way. But if they begin to take advantage of our kindly 
disposition and in to insult usin our own homes, we cannot brook it. 
In seeking a remedy for this, we have tried a suppliant attitude through our 
congress for the last twenty-three years but to no purpose. So we have 
perforce to seek other ways to acquire Swaray and the most efficacious means 
to do it is boycott. With that we can force the British peacock to grant us 
every one of our requests. On this subject Mr. Tilak has said: “ We have 
no arms to fight with; but we have 2 stronger weapon still, to wrest our 
privileges from our rulers and that is Swadesh’. The Government is conducted 
by a handful of whites only because we stoop to take up even very low 
appointments under it. So if we unite, the Government is bound to grant 
our requests.” 


37. The India, of the 9th May, i ee pest ys Pe be - pers 
ee . of the speeches delivered in the meeting at the 
“ivall oaleleneiene #2 pedo Beach A the day of the Sivaji celebrations :— 
As the history of India has been written by foreigners, Maharaja Sivaji has 
been styled a mountain rat and otherwise called names. He has also been 
called a robber. If the acts of Sivaji are to be counted as robbery, every 
man who conquers another country must be called a robber, and on this 
argument every nation in the world must be considered a nation of robbers. 
Will the whites who call Sivaji a robber think over how they obtained 
poseoasicie of India? Aurangazeb began to distrust his people and so lost 
1s dominions. The British also have begun to distrust their subjects. 


‘[Iseued, 80th May 1908.) - 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


-~ 


Nil. 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


- 


II].—Homrt ADMINISTRATION. 


(k) General. 


1. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th May, observes :—One Mr. S. B. Mitra, 

now living in England, has written to a 
London paper that the vernacular newspapers 
must be completely gagged. We need not dilate much upon the respect- 
ability of this gentleman beyond stating the fact that he has not yet paid 
Rs. 400 which he owes to this office in connection with an English paper he 
was printing in our press while he was in Hyderabad. Then, again, it is not 
his respectability or experience of India, but his having said something 
against the Indians, that has made Reuter give such prominence to his 
assertion. But whether he is respectable or not, the statement made hy this 
traitor to his country is nothing but what is daily repeated by 75 per cent. of 
the Englishmen in India. These Englishmen recommend the gag not only 
for the vernacular newspapers, but also for the English papers owned by 
natives; and the English officials like Lord Minto and Lord Morley will at 
once act upon this suggestion, but for the fact that the Parliament will not 
allow the passing of such retrograde measures. History has taught that 
a feeling of disloyalty which arises as a result of a despotic rule will only 
increase in intensity if itis tried to suppress it by making the Government 
more despotic. If the British people forget this lesson taught by history 
and make the Government more oppressive, we cannot say what will happen. 
But we do not believe that they will entirely turn a deaf ear to the suggestion 
of the English pee Lord Morley may act upon the words of Lord Minto 
and advise the Parliament that Britain will lose India if repressive measures 
are not passed at once.. But if the Parliament also blindly acts on the words 


of its Secretary of State and traitors like 8. B. Mitra, it is beyond doubt that 
India will have to face unforeseen disasters in the near future. 


2. With reference to the recent bomb outrages at Calcutta, the 
The bomb outrages at Caleutta. Swadesamitran, of the 9th May, says :—The 


acs Police are always people who work upon 
imaginary data and they are notorious for unnecessarily exa ating facts. 


The Calcutta Police, espeBially, have become known for their ability in 
cancocting cases and their wits have been sharpened, of late, by the olt- 
recurring Swadesh and sedition cases. With such noted qualities, will they 
now keep quiet when the very stability of the Government appears to be 
endangered? ‘They will use all their intelligence and fish out facts which 
may or may not be true. Then again these events are sure to strike terror 
into the minds of the officials of the foreign Government, and even if these 
hesitate to raise a hue and cry against the Indians, the foreigners in the 
land who have no connection with the Government will not let lose this 
opportunity to villify the Indians wholesale ; and these will naturally advise 
the Government to become more oppressive. But if the Government is 
moved, by the unnecessary alarm _ raised by the whites, to pass more 


The futility of repression. 
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repressive measures, more serious consequences than what have alr 
pa are sure to follow. On the other hand, if it takes a lesson ee 
‘hese occurrences and not only grants all privileges to the people, but also 
begins to treat them with a greater amount of sympathy, it can effectively 
uproot the present discontent and hatred towards the Government. We hope 
Lord Minto will not be led away by the outcry of the planters and other 
whites who have no permanent stake in the country and will use his own 
sense in averting the recurrence of the events of last week. 


With reference to the attempt of the various newspapers to find out a 
motive for the recent bomb outrages, a correspondent of the Swadesamitran, 
of the 11th May, remarks:—The Statesmun attributes it to the present 
unrest in India caused bY the partition of Bengal. But this was not the 
only thing that gave umbrage to the feelings of the Indiaus. Did not 
Mr. Morley subsequently state that this partition was made inthe teeth of the 


popular opposition? And yet he called it a settled fact and refused to cancel - 


it! Does this not show that it is more the prestige of the rulers than the 
wishes and convenience of the raled that is cared for by the present Govern- 
ment? Thus Mr. Morley has, Dy his conduct, only raked up the wound 
caused by Lord Curzon, instead of trying to heal it. Then again the 
treatment of the Indians in the T'ransvaal is too well, known for us to dotail. 
Next, who is responsible for the fact that justice in courts of law has now- 
a-lays become dependent on the colour of the man who seeks it? And 
then, who is the cause of the lower status of the Indians among the officials, 
and again why should the British Government always look with a jealous 
eye on the trade of the Indians? Is it strange, then, that all these things 
have created a feeling of discontent and despair in the Indians? As the 
Indians advance in education and experience, they begin to realise their 
fallen position more clearly. How long can the rulers expect the Indians 
to be children unable to understand their position? The best policy for the 
rulers at this juncture will be to change the form of the Government suitably 
to the aspirations of the people. But such far-seeing statesmen have become 
a rarity now and until such appear India must continue to be what she is. 


3. Referring to sedition in India, the Kistnapatriku, of the 24th May, 
writes :—‘*‘ The Pioneer, a Faringhee news- 
paper, published at Allahabad, is perplexed at 
sedition spreading even in Southern India, especially in the Kistna district, 
where the message of Bipin Chandra Pal is delivered to every village. It 
complains that Telugu papers are chiefly responsible for the spread of sedition 
and that the Government should be careful. O Pioneer, king of news- 
papers! Vilify not the natives. Banish pee race-hatred. Accord respect 
and liberty to the natives uniformly with Englishmen. Until you do so, 
your attempts will prove futile and your threats empty. [lonour others and 
be howonalll yourself.” 


“ Sedition in Kistna district.” 


4. Referring to the bomb outrages in Bengal, the Sasilekha, of the 


“ Methed Gf cea . 26th May, observes :—It is true that in every 
foolish persons. Are there not anarchists in the highly civilised Europe and 
America? Do they not attempt to kill Sovereigns and Ministers? Will 
anybody therefore venture to suggest that the freedom of the Press and the 
liberty of the people in Europe and America should be curbed? Since this 
calamity happened in Bengal, the Pzoncer and other newspapers are recom- 
mending that laws must be enacted to restrict the liberty of the people. 
During the Sepoy Mutiny iu Bengal in 1858, it was only the mutineers that 
were punished, and Lord Canning did not attempt to curtail the liberty of 
the others. The anarchists can be traced by the police and punished. The 
Government must consider these things and follow the advice of the repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people. The advice of the Pioneer must not be 
listened to. On the whole, the reforms the people desire should be introduced 
into the administration. As Mr. Traded Harrioon said, one-third of the 
higher appointments should be conferred on the natives. There is no doubt 
that it is ufttrue that sedition is spreading in India.” : | 


country, there are some mischievous and‘ 
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5. Referring to the new spirit which dawned onthe Indians, the 
Kisinapatrika, of the 24th May, observes :-— 
Afraid of. the bomb outrages in Calcutta, the 
Anglo-Indian politicians are attempting to frame new Acts of repression. 
The police, as though they have been affected by delirium, mistake every 
house in Bengal for a manufactory of bombs and proceed to search it. Every 
Bengalee appears to them an anarchist. The discontent of the people increases 
in proportion to the occurrence of these strange deeds. Not only in Asia but 
in Europe also indications of revolution did not manifest themselves in a 
short time. 'The Government themselves should determine whether the unrest 
is likely to aid the progress of the peas or check it. The English were 
never subject to such a calamity. The English politicians never had to solve 
such a problem. The future of the English depends on this unrest. Ma 
the English politicians, at least in-the interests of themselves, behave wit 
caution ? 


6. The Navayuga, of the 24th May, compares the Government to a ship 
pees eS east on troublous waters, and observes :— 
Ship.ot devponem. “The sails of this ship have worn out to 
some extent, damaged by the series of arrows discharged by the Swadeshi 
preachers. This ship ig encircled with the flames of discontent caused on 
account of severe punishments imposed on the editors of newspapers. It is 
not possible to determine the future course of this ship because of the black 
clouds formed by mage one kind of justice to the Faringhee and 


another to the Indian. God only knows how to conduct the ship under the 
circumstances. 


“ The unrest of the people.” 


‘¢ What is to be done ? 


‘ The adoption of ‘ punishment polacy ’ ~ the Government at the very 
outset is the cause of the present situation. They deported the sons of the 
country without any trial, etc. Mark the extreme boldness of the young men 
prepared.to contend with the ruling power with the help of bombs. ‘They 
are not at all afraid. They are prepared to joyfully sacrifice their lives for 
the liberation of their country. There may be forthcoming many thousands 
more of such people. It is clear that there is no use of repressive measyres 
of the Government. The Government must see that their measures are 


_ approved of by the people. It must be understood that laws which are a 


thorn on the side of the people cannot last long and that Governments exist 
for the benefit of the ruled and not for the rulers. Though the Government 


is aware of this natural law, they are immersed in delusion. If they do not 


Buavanyi, 
Nellore, 
May 15th, 1908. 


follow this law, they are sure to meet with a calamity.” 


7. Referring to investments in Government promissory notes, the 
| Bhavani, of the 15th May, writes :—‘“‘ It appears 
that there is an Act in England prohibiting a 
trustee from buying Indian Government promissory notes. It is well known to 
us that there is much English capital lying idle for want of investments even 
at 3 per cent. Such being the case, why do the English people not buy the 
Indian Government notes at 34 per cent.? The Home Government is not 
liable for the debts incurred by the Indian Government, whereas they stand 
responsible for the debts contracted by the Governments of Australia, Canada, 
etc. Intelligent people cansee why there should be this difference. Why should 
the English invest money on the railways in a foreign country like ours? 
Have we no manliness? Do not the various useful ways in which to invest 
our money suggest themselves to adventurous minds? Is it possible to have: 
an idea of the many industries that might have been undertaken? Is it not 
because of the ruin of our handicrafts that our people die, falling a prey to- 
famines? Know that this is the time for investing our money in this noble 
land of ours. There is no chance of losing money when it is advanced to 
our own iat as loan. To give loans on lends is desirable and there is no- 
evilin it. We have a generous Government to punish the unruly and-wicked - 
debtors and get our money back to us. On an average, there is a loss of 


Rs. 10,50,00,000 annually by way of interest. There is no chance of realising 


‘“ Financial enquiry.”’ 
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the capital whem money is invested in Government notes. Therefore he who 
has a desire to take care of his money, must utilise it for the improvement 
of our country getting rid of the Government notes—hallucination 


IV.—Native States. 


x. The Wadegannadi, of bn cg May, blames the Government of 
. Mysore tor giving promotion to the policem 

_ The inefficiency of the Police whe took mi in the detection of ia uiictions 
in Mysore. murder cases in Bangalore in spite of the fact 
that those very murder cases have clearly shown the inefficiency and culpable 
neglect of the Police in taking early measures to detect them. They show 
want of efficient supervision in the department. The paper hopes that the 
Government would — the supine officers and res tore the confidence of 
the people in the Police. 


. VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


9, With reference to the announcement of Mr. Asquith in the House of 
ia valida dic, Commons vee the Government has decided to 
iiferenee - give an old-age pension of five shillings per 
cratic and an autocratic Govern- 1 oncom for ifery ndiibien above Ti hn 
= of age, the Swadesamitran, of the 9th May, 
writes :— The estimated expenditure under this head nearly comes to nine 
crores of rupees and yet this has been sanctioned by the Government because 
it is representative in character and so has to be a fraid of popular displeasure. 
This clearly brings out the difference between England which is under a 
democratic Government and India which is under foreign rulers who drain 
away all her wealth. For, in India, the Government does not extend its 
helping hand even to those who actually die of starvation during a famine ! 


10. The Swadesamitran, of the 11th May, reports the following conver- 

A conversation between 9 Sation to have taken a3 between a press 

bom) outragist and a press Yepresentative and Mr. U. K. Dutt, one- of the 
representative. accused in the bomb outrage case :— 


Question.— What is the reason of your acting like this ? 
Answer.—To safeguard the interests of our motherland. 
Q:— Why should you commit such horrible acts to protect the interests 
of your motherland ? 
A.—Our aim is to root out the British altogether. 
Q.—Had you been thinking about this from a long time ? 
A.—Yes. Our idea was to revolutionize the Government. 
Q.—When do you expect the revolution to take place ? 
A.—It must happen very soon. It may happen within five years, or 
it may take fifty years to come about. 
Q.—Do you now feel sorry for your present lot ? 
A.—Not at all. Why should I feel sorry? If an opportunity occurs 
even now, | will act in the same way. 
Q.—If you are let out now, will you repeat your acts ? 
A.—Yes. What doubt is there ? 
Q.—Are you not afraid in the least ? 
A.—No, not in the least. 
Q.—What work were you doing ? 
A.—-I manufactured bombs. 
Q.—Had you any hand in the offence against the Lieutenant-Governor 
at Midnapur ? 
' A.—Yes. It was I who made that bomb. 
_ Q.—Did you throw the bomb ? 
A.—No. Other people did it. 
— Q.—Why did you not throw it? — 
A.—TI was not ordered to do so. 
Q.—Who is it that orders you ? 
A.—TI cannot say that.. 
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Q.—What grudge had you against the Lieutenant-Governor? What 
harm did he do you? we “g 

iy. should there be any special grudge? Is henot also a white ? 

Q.—Will the bomb outragists continue their avocation ? 

A. --Wait and see. You will understand it yourself. : 
Q.—Have not the Police dispersed your gang? What can you do 
hereafter ? 

A.—You should-not think so. I do not know what all would have 
happened in our gang after I was arrested. 

Q.—Was it you who shot the Magistrate of Dacca ? 

A.—No. It is some one else. 

Q.—Why did you shoot him instead of throwing a bomb on him ? 

A—We thought a revolver was enough. 


SwaDssaMITBin, 11. The Swadesamitran, of the 11th May, writes:—President Roosvelt, 
May 11th, 1908. in addressing the Congress, once said that the 
essential quality of every nation must be the 
capability to protect itself, and this can be well 
applied to India in its present condition. What will be the position of the 
fatland if, to-day, Britain withdraws its suzerainty over them? Surely bei 


Capability for self-protection 
is @ sine qud non now. 


unable to protect themselves, they must become subject to the first foreign 
invader. After the advent of the British Raj, the Indians have been 
completely disarmed, so that they cannot now have any weapon even for their 
self-protection. The Indian sepoys are maintained only to bear the brunt 
of an attack under the leadership of the white, but never to lead an army 
themselves. Even the number of these sepoys is only one and-a-half lakhs, 
and what is this for a population of thirty crores? Thus, the British Raj 
has made the Indians a set of effeminate people who must ever yee 
upon a foreign nation to protect their homes. Not only this, the ruling 
whites have drained away all manliness from us by reducing us to an abject 
slavery. Otherwise, will a Mappilla bandyman in the Nilgiris suffer himself 
to be murdered by a planter? ‘Thus, many are the instances in which 
the Indians have become the victims of the rage of the whites, and not 
even in one case has any Indian standing by the side had the courage to 
help his countrymen. But this helpless condition of ours may prove harmful 
to our rulers themselves. For they have too many enemies in the world, 
and any moment they will have to face an invasion by any one of them. 
Though England may be strong in her navy, she cannot cope with an equally 
strong foreign invader. Now if the Indians have become effeminate as the 
are at present, itis the British Government that is the cause of this. [ut 
one thing is certain, and that is that if India acquire Sweraj her people will 
naturally acquire manliness and a capability for self-protection. 
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ANDHRAKESABI, 


Bucheonae 12. Referring to the attitude of the Pioneer, the Andhrakesari, of the 
ahmundry, ‘ 

May 22nd, 1908. 22nd May, observes :—‘‘ This paper has been 

P; se ae methods—the ntiringly denouncing the founders and workers 

oe: of the Congress ever since 1885. Unfortu- 

nately, as some revolutionary methods are now revealed, it takes advantage 

of the occasion to give vent to ‘fiery’ remarks. In connection with the 

disturbances of 1906 in Russia, it wrote that the Government would foment 

revolution all the more if it should try to wreak vengeance on the people. 

See how bold this paper is! Since Russia is an enemy, it approved of the 

opposition of its people against their sovereign. Further, as the Pioneer and 

other English papers have been commending and Pp 


ublishing accounts of 
outrages that take place in Europe, some of our youths mistakenly believe 


that they might be perpetrated and get themselves into difficulties. As 
regards India, the Pioneer prompts the Government to enact the most ¢ruel 
law, the like of which has not been passed anywhere else in the world. It 
should be enacted, it says, that for every white man killed by the revolution- 
ists, the Government should execute ten black men. Ah! The kindness of 
this paper towards us is indescribable. Probably if the entire power were in 
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the hands of this paper, it would break the skulls of the Indians as though 
they were so many cocoanuts. However cruel the proposed Act: ma be, we 
may accept it if it can be applied to white men as well, when fn kill 
natives. ‘Lhen, the white men will not treat the lives of their native servants 
as mercilessly and indifferently as they are now doing with impunity.” 

13. The Nadegannadt, a he 7 May, says:—The Government of 

engal has again commenced it 
The prosecution of newspapers againes the oven Whene ig gt 

‘, Bengal and Bombay. . ee 

g any trouble in the country the newspapers are 
made the victims (of the wrath of Government). The conductors of three 
Calcutta papers—the Sandhya, the Yugantar and the Bande Mataram--are under 
trial. This new epidemic has spread to Bombay also, where the editors of 
the Hindu Swaraj is being prosecuted for seditious writings a second time, no 
sooner he came out of gaol after suffering imprisonment for the first offence. 
The editor of the Vihari is also under trial. + 


14. The same paper says mt 9 oo ger is under the impression 

that the anarchist plot is a widespread one and 

The unrest in Bengal. that some of the influential men = Bengal have 
been helping the anarchists with money. But it appears that the mother of 
Birendra Kumar Ghose, who claims to be the leader of the gang, is a lunatic. 
Anvhow there can be no doubt that one who thinks he can drive the British 
out of India by killing a few Europeans is a lunatic. 

A feeling of insecurity has been created in the minds of the people of 
Bengal by the indiscriminate searches and arrests made by the vidlies. In 
some cases these searches are made opertly, in others they are made clandes- 
tinely. It appears that the match factory established by Rash Behari Ghose, 
one of the most respected citizens of Calcutta, was searched for bombs under 
the pretence of roma pee | the“factory under the Factories Regulations The 
panic-stricken men are afraid of their own shadows. 

There is a rumour that several men of the anarchist gang have taken 
refuge in Chandernagore. 

All kinds of arbitrary orders are made in Rangpur owing to the panic 
that prevails among the authorities. No Indians, it appears, are allowed to 
walk with sticks in their hands after 9 p.m. or to walk in the streets inhabited 
by Europeans after that hour, and whoever is found so walking is to be kept 
in custody till the next morning. 

The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 28rd May, in a leading article, 
strongly condemns the anarchist plot and says that India has derived 
numerous benefits from the British rule and therefore the Government is 
entitled to all the support which the Indians canjgive. The present unrest is 
attributable to the wicked deeds of a few European officers. ‘The present 
anarchist doings should not be taken as an indication that the Indians as a 
whole are disloyal. The Indians should remember that they cannot at 
present get on without the help of the British, and the authorities should on 
their part be forbearing and while showing no mercy to the actual offenders 
ought to bear no illwill against the whole race. 


15. The Mysore Star has a leading article under this heading, in which 
as it says that one of tne chief causes which have 
The partiality of the English royght about a dislike for the British Govern- 
Judges towards = European nent in the minds of the Indians is the partiality 
offenders. ‘ 
European and an Indian are accused of one and the same kind of crime, the 
juropean is invariably acquitted or let off with a nominal punishment while 
the Indian is ounidhed severely. The article then refers to three recent cases 
in which such partiality is unmistakeably evident, viz., the assault on Rangiah 
Gounden of Ootacamund, the assault on an Indian lady by an Inspector on 
the railway, and the assault and consequent death of the Mappilla bandy- 
driver in Gudalur, and then comments at great length on the last case. 


[lssued, 2nd June 1908.) 


shown to the European offenders. When a 
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Taz Hrnopv, 


Madras, 
June 2nd, 1908. 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


VI.—Misce.ianzovs. 


1. The Hindu, of the 2nd June, contains the following :—“ Tho 
Speetator (London) in the course of an article 
Official blunders. on the Policy of Assassination, which we have 
reproduced in full on another page, remarks: ‘A Magistrate who provokes 
insurrection or assassination 18 a Magistrate, and is as little likely to be 
promoted as an English official who is always provoking questions in Parlin. 
ment.’ It will perhaps be edifying to the writer in the Spectator to learn 
what has actually occurred in this Presidency in the case of officials whose 
blunders have led to breaches of the peace. Mr. Wynch, the District 
Magistrate of Tinnevelly, and Mr. Ashe till recently his lieutenant had, it is 


now notorious, not a little to dv with provoking the recent disturbances in 


-Tinnevelly. And yet the latter has been raised to a Collectorship, and the 


former has been publicly hailed as a model District Magistrate. The English 
official of Cocanada who, by his ungovernable temper, provoked serious 
rioting has certainly not suffered on that account. The quondam District 
Magistrate of Salem who, by playing with a cheetah played also with the life 
of an innozent old woman, and who has raised serious doubts as to his 
methods of dispensing justice between Europeans and Indians, is surely not 
going to be debarred of his chances of promotion. We may also cite in this 
connection the case of the Principal of a Government educational institution 
who, by his deplorable want of tact, wrecked the career of scores of his 
students and thereby earned the plaudits of Government.” 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


II.—Home ApMINIsTRATION. 


(a) Police, 


2. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th May, writes :—Our readers might have Swvmencraa, 


; _ ° already known about the confusion caused b —* 

High beat of the Police the Pelice Inspector of Méyavaram during the — 
[nepocvor Of Se rt lectures of Srijut Muthia Doss. He appears to 
have used his cane freely among the — and called Mr. S. Subramania 
Aiyar of Salem a beggar. Is it not enough that these Police officers have, 
owing to poverty, sold themselves to the Government and become its slaves ? 
Could not these Police slaves be content with discharging their legitimate 
duties, and should they tease the people unnecessarily, regarding them as 
their enemies? Perhaps they think they can get promotion ae if they 
misuse their powers like this. If to-morrow these loose their appointments or 
retire from service, it is not the Deputy Superintendent of Police, but his 
own neighbours, that will be useful to them in emergencies ! 


3. The Swadesamitran, * the — May, — :—We learn that Swanssautreas, 
i uring the car festival at Conjeeveram this say osrd. i908. 
at a echoes year, there were serious casualties among the ' 
| * people and that this could not have happened 
if the Police officers and the Magistrates had been with the car and dischuesied 
their duties properly. It is.regrettable that the higher authorities were 
quietly enjoying the band even after coming to know of the occurrence, and 
that the Police used their canes freely among the people instead of peaceably 
dispersing the crowd. 


4. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th May, writes :—Last Friday a serious Swapssurrnay, 
ms ee riot occurred at Calcutta between the Police aay 26th, 1908. 
The Police high-handedness. fF vers and the tramway officials, in the course 
of which the driver and an inspector of a tram-car were beaten almost to death 
by the Police. All this arose out of. the inspector refusing to allow two 
constables to travel by the car without tickets at the same time, as only one 
constable can travel ata time without a ticket. Taking advantage of the 
existing want of azpeety between the officials and the people in connection 
with the Swadeshi spirit which is now prevalent, the Police are going headlong. 
They feel sure that whatever atrocities they may commit, the higher author- 
ities will not check them in the least. Even without such confidence, they 
usually go beyond their powers and it is no wonder that they go to the extent 
of Kaper assaulting the people when they know that the authorities will 
wink at their conduct. 


5. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th May, observes :—Recently Mr.Govind Swniamraax, 

Dave, a Swadesht preacher from Poona, was May 28th, i908. 
_ Prohibition of Swadeshi preach- prohibited by the Police from preaching at 
~ alamcottah. What harm can be dont to the 
Government by preaching about Swadesh’ matters? Perhaps the Magistrate 
issued the order in view of the recent riots at Tinuevelly. But, then, can 
peace be maintained only by prohibiting public meetings ? Have not the 
people been sufficiently punished for the riots and are they not paying for an 
additional Police force also? Even after all this, if the people are not to 
have the right to meet in public places, the order of the Magistrate must only 
be considered to be autocratic in its tendency. In every country which has 
a representative Government, the Police and the Magistracy are intended to 
protect the rights of the people and it is only in absolute monarchies like 
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Russia that these are allowed to tease the people. It has come to be the order 
of the day for the Police in India to interfere with every Swadesh: preacher 
and tease him unnecessarily. But the Swadesh spirit will not wane in the 
least by the unnecessary teasing of the Government, the Magistracy and the 
Police. On the other hand, it 1s only growing stronger in proportion to the 
oppression of the officials. 


(d) Education. 


6. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th May, says:—Our readers may remember 
. that an Agricultural College was maintained 
The Government Agricultural by the Government at Saidapet, for the last 50 
College at Saidapet. ears, and that — were trained in it at 
an enormous expense. Considering the amount of money spent upon this 
college, it faa said that there has been no corresponding Sabrement 
in the agriculture of the country. The Government also seems to have 
realised it and therefore it has now closed this college and has arranged to 
open another at Coimbatore to work on different lines. But still there: does 
not appear to be any material difference between the Saidapet College and 
the Coimbatore College, unless it be that the former was under the Director 
of Public Instruction while the latter is now under the Director of Agriculture. 
Perhaps the only rule that may eventually prove beneficial to the agriculture 
of indie is that which allows free admission to the college of genuine agri- 
culturists. These have an opportunity of using the knowledge they acquire 
in this college and thereby improving their lands. Another rule which may 
in the long run help agriculture in a way is that which guarantees to some 
students trained in this college employments in the Revenue Department. 
Even this will prove beneficial only if the higher appointments like that of 
Revenue Inspectors and ‘l'ahsildars are given to these students, for they will 
be in a position to assist the agriculturists materially. 


7. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th May, writes :—It has now become 


—_ + and educa. Patent that the Englishmen are not for the 
. The Government anc educa- ducation of the Indians and the Government 
ion for the masses. . 
also appears to be of the same view. The fact 
that Earl Percy and Lord Hobhouse openly expressed in Parliament that 
much need not be spent on education in India, and the fact that no mention 
at all was made of this subject during the budget debate in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, only confirm this view. Some years back the Indians 
who had higher education never cared about the education of the masses, 
and so the Government looks with suspicion on the pertinacity with which 
these very people demand it now. Perhaps the Government is afraid that, 
if the lower classes are also educated, it will enable the present Swadeshi 
preachers to disseminate sedition among the masses. But we should think 
that, though it will surely help the lower classes to realise their present 
condition and ask for a redress of their grievances, it will help them more to- 
improve their own industries and thereby prevent the foreigners draining all 
their wealth. So it is very necessary that the masses should be educated. It 
is strange that the British Government should hesitate to spend money on 
this head, while every other Government regards the education of its subjects 
as a first charge upon its treasury. But we must not sleep over the affair 
ourselves, though the Government does not take any interest in it ; for, unless 
the masses among us are educated, it is not possible for our country to 
improve and for us to have Swaray. So, it behoves. us to make strenuous 


attempts to give free education to the lower classes without depenting on 
the Government: 


(k) Greneral. 


8. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th May, observes :-—The Magistrate 
The treatment of Chidam. *C°Um."° have ordered Mr. Chidambaram Pillai 


to be brought before the Court to examine him 
: _. as to the necessity of his calling such a large 
number of witnesses; and when this order was duly communicated to him, 


baram Pillai in jail. 


$80 


he pleaded inability to obey it on the ground that he was suffering from 
dysentery and that the doctor had advised him not to move. Bat the 
Superintendent of the jail would not listen to this and appears to have told 
him that, if he did not at once go he would have him to the Court. 
On this Mr. Chidambaram seems to have walked to the Court with the 
greatest difficulty and. complained to the Magistrate about the way in which 
he was treated by the Su erintendent of the jail, and we do not know what 
action was taken upon this. But anyhow this appears hard indeed in view 
of the fact that the trial of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai is not yet over and that 
he has not a been adjudged an offender.. Who is to be responsible for all 
these hardships caused to him now, if he is acquitted eventuilly ? 


9, The Swadesamitran, of the | hp Rape while commenting on the 
recent bomb outrages at Calcutta, says :—The 
The bomb ouluagies #8 Unisutta. English wild animals are crying for ‘the blood 
of the Indians and the Police and the Government are also adopting unneces- 
sarily hard measures to root out the alleged conspiracy among the Indians. 
But whatever may be the hardships we now suffer, we can relieve ourselves 
from them without having any necessity to commit horrible acts. When we 
have intelligence and are strong in numbers, we can achieve our objects b 
the use of our estimable qualities of patriotism and self-sacrifice. ) will 
be committing @ serious error if, without doing this, we foolishly take to 
shorter but more harmful ways of attaining our object. So manliness, 
strength of will and union are the only qualities that will now lead us to a 


~ 


fruition of our aspirations. 


The Swadesamiran, of the 16th May, writes:—The English papers 
in London and the Anglo-Indian papers in India are unanimous in stating 
that the recent horrible events are the immediate result of the seditious 
preachinys of the Extremists, and therefore recommend that not only all 
members of this class, but also every paper conducted by them, must be 
completely gagged. But when these say that the Extremists are the cause 
of the present state of the country, they do not care to go deeper to find out 
that which gave room to the rise of the Extremists. Thus, granting that the 
theory of the English papers is true, how can the present state of the country 
be improved unless the evil which caused it is cut at the root? How long 
is it possible to continue the Government with no public meetings and no 
criticism of the press? The best way to remove the present discontent of 
the people is, as Mr. Dutt remarked, to grant them the privileges wre ask 
for and to rule them with sympathy. After 1893, when the Legislative 
Councils were reformed, the policy of the Government has become more and 
more oppressive. During the Viceroyalty of Lord Elgin, the English officials 
had their own time of it. thereby causing the greatest inconvenience to the 
people and curtailing their liberties almost to a vanishing point. This liberty 
given to the English officials to tease the Indians as so many worms continues 
to this day, and the result is a feeling of distrust has begun to grow in the 
minds of the people. Thus the causes of the present unrest are deeper than 
the preaching of the Extremists and it is regrettable that none of the Anglo- 
Indian papers have taken the trouble to point this out to the Government. 


The India, of the 16th May, remarks :—Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt is 
reported to have said as follows with reference to the recent bomb outrages 
at Calcutta: ‘I anticipated these things already. The conviction that the 
Government is not going to reform the administration of India grew strong 
in the minds of the Indians who were already discontented, and this is the 
result. The present condition of the country will only get worse unless 
substantial reforms are carried out on the principles of self-government.” 
This gentleman is one of the leaders of the Moderates and, as such, well 
disposed towards the present Government. That this gentleman should 
have made the above remark clearly disproves the theory that the preachings 


of the Extremists are the cause of the present state of affairs. When 
absolutism ‘goes beyond certain limits, a certain section of the population 


Swaprsamrraan, 
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turally takes to cruel ways like bomb-throwing. So, what is the use of 
blaming for this the leaders of the New Party whose motto is ‘“ Radurance is 
our best means”? 


With reference to the recent bomb outrages, the India, of the 16th 
May, observes :—We regret to note that some of our countrymen in Benyal 
have taken to these barbarous acts. But it is rank stupidity to say that these 
are an outcome of the spirit of Swadesh, the system of oycott and the preach- 
ings of the New Party. ‘The bomb has no connection with the Swadesha spirit. 
It is entirely a foreign innovation and originated only in foreign countries 
like Russia. From the evidence of the outragists themselves, we see that all 
this is the result of the atrocities of the officials. Even Mr. Gokhale, a 
Moderate as he is, stated before the Viceroy that the Government is becoming 
more and more Russian in its tendency. If, on account of this, some hot- 
headed men also take to Russian methods of retaliation, how can the leaders 
of the New Party be held responsible for it? Though we do not wish to have 
anything to do with this Government, we have to agree with it in opining 
that these fatal instruments ought not to be allowed to be used in the country. 
This cannot be done by merely punishing the accused in the present case. 


The whole system of Government must be changed. Have our Government 
the strength of will to do it ? 


10. The India, of the 16th May, " eee Pioneer so ong the 

- ' extension of the itious Meetings Act to 

a + Madras also, and we do not Siew how the 

Government will view this suggestion. But, the more despotic the measures 

of Government become, the more clearly will it open the eyes of the people 

to the fact that the Government is a foreign and irresponsible one, and we 
hope the Madras Government will bear this in mind. 


11. With reference to the prosecution launched against the Vande 

: _  Mataram for sedition, the same paper writes: 
= sg A - Indian _The Government has _ scente sedition 
ee in an article entitled “The New Spirit” 
— by this per But it must have known that the Asian, an Anglo- 
ndian paper, has been blaspheming our popular leaders most insolently and 
advocating the infliction of beastly punishments on them. What action is it 
poing to take upon this paper for having tried to create illfeeling between 
two classes of His Majesty’s subjects? Itisshameful that it should act on the 
‘rong 5 ; “Tf broken by the mother-in-law, it is a mere earthen pot ; but if 
it 1s done by the daughter-in-law, it is a golden vessel”. Such being the 
case, what is the use of the Government’s crying that our people are growing 


disloyal ? Perhaps it is not aware that every one of its evil acts is sure to 
redound upon it. 


12. A Karur correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 19th May, 

. gsays:—A young man by name Krishna Alyar 

PP shoe gua oe oe ee has been tT fed about the Swadesh: 
movement and the boycott of foreign articles 

for the last few days. We now learn that the local teachers have prohibited 
their students from attending these meetings and working for the spread of 
the Swadeshi movement, having received strict. orders to that effect from the 
higher authorities. | But what if such orders have been received? If only 
our students act with courage and union, these orders cannot affect them in 


any way. If there is union among us, such orders must be a dead letter in 
practice. ) : 


13. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th May, observes :—Mr. Keir- Hardie, 
Tho Englishmen and the Indians, Wile speaking at. Arbroath, stated that many 

___ Of the poor people in India have a meal only 
once in two days. If this is true, is it not the duty of the Government to 
inquire into this? But somehow the Government does not admit that the 
Indians are suffering, 


though it recognises the poverty of the country. Even 
with regard to this poverty, the Government does not admit that it is the 
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ritish rule which is the cause of it, but says that it is the result of the peop! 
: necessarily wasting their money on occasions and refraining from 2 a 
to new ways of earning. It is not amy that the Government expresses 
‘self thus; for, it has wantonly despoiled our people of all their means of 
living, and will it now admit its own misdeeds? The annual income of an 
agriculturist 1 India is only Rs. 20, while the amount spent by each man in 
England on wine alone is Rs. 60 a year! That is, the Indian ryot does not 
earn even one anna a day and with this how can he have two meals a day ? 
Eyen granting that he has, is — the only item of expenditure for a poor 
labourer ? Has he not to provide cloths for himself and his people? Has he 


not to educate his children and does he not require money for occasional — 


expenditure ? So, practically with this one anna, he can have only one meal 
for two days, and if he is to fast like this, how can he work long to earn his 
living? But how can the foreigners who are rolling in wealth realise the 
poverty and sufferings of the Indians? Their only aim is to be robbing 
India of her wealth till she has lost her last pie and the British Government 
is also conducted only on this principle. * Mr. Keir Hardie said that India 
is maintaining 8,000 Englishmen. But the fact is that she is practically 
maintaining all the 5 crores of men in England; for, beyond those in the 
service of Government, many are those that take away lakhs of money from 
the country by means of trade, and they do not stop with thus taking away 
all the wealth of the country. They beat us, kill us, treat us most insolently 
and even prejudice the Government against us. 


14. The Swadesamitran, of the 21st May, remarks :—In ancient times, the 
Wiese is (ls < Taio king and his officers were men of the same race 
eee ne as the people, and therefore always acted with 
epee due deference to the comforts of the people. 
But now, a8 we are under a foreign Government and are groaning under 
many hardships caused thereby, it is necessary that some persons should 
come forward to advise the people on their present condition and exhort them 
to stand together and try to better themselves, and it is only these few that 
are now called agitators. In this view, every congressman, whether he belongs 
to the old or the new party, becomes an agitator. Even the Swami Sankara- 
charya, who is also preaching unity and even Muttiya Das, a boy preacher, 
hecome agitators, These agitators are working in the interests of our country 
and so deserve our sincere admiration and respect. But still the very mention 
of the names of these agitators provokes the Englishmen. When this is the 
feeling of the Englishmen towards persons whose only fault, if fault it be, is 
that they preach to the people about the wey" of bettering the state of the 
country, how can they tolerate the conduct of persons who actually threaten 
the lives of the whites with dangerous instruments like bombs? Naturally, 
they impress on the Government the necessity of at once passing such laws 
as will sweep down the whole gang of these agitators in one stroke. Among 
the many suggestions made in this direction, that of the Englishman, an 
Anglo-Indian paper, deserves the attention of every Indian. This paper 
sugeests that all persons who are regarded as agitators by the Government, 
should be summarily punished by the English Magistrates without any trial, 
by being tied to a tree in the public road and whipped openly by the street 
sweeper, and that such punishment will remove all possibility of the common 
people having a good opinion of the agitators. A very intelligent suggestion 
indeed! Perhaps the whites expect the Indians to be coolly fanning the 
white Magistrate when their leaders are being whipped! What can we say 
to these rash people if they think so? Perhaps they have forgotten that once 
the heads of the whites rolled like cocoanuts in Northern India. Perhaps 
these papers who advise like this do not come under section 124-A, as 
creating bad blood between two classes of His Majesty’s subjects! Perhaps 
the Government and the Magistrates who punished the editor of the Punjabee 
do not think that the Englishman is, by its remarks, unnecessarily creating 
ll-feeling between the English people and the Indians! According to the 
Present view, men like Cobden, Bright, Gladstone and Chamberlain in 


SwapBeamrrnay, 
as, 
May 2st, 1908. 


ANDBRAKESARI, 


ahmundry, 
Mey 20th, 1908. 
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and should also be considered agitators and yet bronze statues have been 
ne in honour of their rg while the Indian agitators are to be 
whipped by the street sweepers.” What rei justice ! 
7 dia. of the 23rd May, writes :—The moment we resigned our 
ee Govecument into the hands of the aleeors 
The British robbery of the we also resigned all our means of living and the 
wealth of fds. result is that we are gradually getting poorer 
every day and dying in crores owing to plague and famine. As for the 
benefits that have accrued to the people after the advent of the British Gov. 
ernment, we cannot lay our finger even upon one, and it is no wonder this is 
the case, for no one, who knows the avaricious and hard-hearted nature of tlic 
whites, will expect that they will disinterested! help the people of any 
country which has come under their control. Some fools may regard the 
railways, the post and the telegraph as some of the benefits: of the British 
rule. . Of these things, let us first take the railways and see how far it isa 
benefit conferred on the people. Really this must be considered to be a drain 
by means of which the whites draw away all our sources of living from here 
to England, and this is evidenced by the following facts :— 


First of all, three-fourths of the capital imvested on the railways 
belongs to the Englishmen, and so every year nearly 15 crores of rupees are 
taken away by these people in the shape of interest on their money and not a 
pie comes to us. per 

Secondly, every material required for working the railways is bought 
in England and thus it is the iron merchants of England that gain by this. 
The only money that goes into the hands of the Indians is the wages paid to 
the poor labourers. 

Thirdly, even with regard to the construction of, and the establishment 
maintained on the Railways, the major portion of the money spent goes into 
the pockets of Europeans and Eurasians who receive fat salaries while the 
Indians are never paid more than Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 at the most. Thus, many 
are the ways in which the railways have proved a source of profit to the 
whites, while they despoil our people of all their wealth. This would surely 
not happen in a country which has Swaraj; for, every pie spent on and earned 


by a railway will be enjoyed by the people of the country. So, the only 
thing that can save us now 1s Swaray. 


16. The same paper remarks :—The idea that the misdeeds of the Govern- 
ment will not become known to the people if the 
native newspapers, and especially the vernacular 
ones, are completely ruined, has now caught hold of the Bombay Government 
also. ‘This modus operand: of the Government only resembles the idea of a 
mother that she can remove the stomach-ache of a child which is crying on 
account of it, by throttling it and thus preventing its crying! It is ludicrous 
that the Bombay Government should meet the statement that the administra- 
tion is getting more cruel than the Russian rule, by the words of an old 
husband to his fifth wife, ‘‘ 1 know you do not love me now; but anyhow you 


must begin to love me.” But the acts of the Government are such as to 
provoke us wantonly. What can be done ? 


Press prosecutions in Bombay. 


17. Adverting to the daring confessions of the accused in the bomb 


pare , outrage cases and their utter indifference to 
hold at is the cause of so Much their lives, the Andhrakesari, of the 29th May, 
ness ! , 

observes :—‘* We must now find out the reason 
why they do not care for their lives. Even those who are well versed in the 
Vedanta philosophy cannot be so indifferent to their ‘ bodies’ as they. The 
causes which led to their recklessness are two: the Government’s Rivevard 
for the people is one, and the consequent despair of the people is the other. 
Such despair as this would not have seized the hearts of the people if the 


Government had respected the words of the people instead of disregarding 
them. Despair is a bad thing. So long as there is hope, man cares for life, 
does not act wickedly, 


communicates his grievances to the proper authorities 
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out of love of;life,fand obeys the regulations of society and Government. 
When a man comes. to know that he is helpless and that there is none to 
listen to his grievances in spite of his many prayers and memorials, he is 
seized with the ‘ devil of despair.’ ‘When once he is influenced by it, he is 
no longer sane. a ee eile him to commit suicide and goads him to 
take others’ lives. . the Government, therefore, conduct the administration 
more liberally, having the welfare of the peuple at heart and without resorting 
to repressive measures, both the rulers and the ruled will be happy.” 


18. The Desabhimani, of - _ pa — the presidential address 

ae | of the 17t istna-Guntur District Confer- 
li alge Alig ence, in which the President emphasised the 
: oe oun necessity of reviving the old congress and 
: commended its ideals to the acceptance of his 
audience. He said that though we must not depend upon others, we could not 
always get on without hel from the Government. He remarked that the 
only Sevier ideal is the self-government under the protection of the 
British Government, and suggested that the people must be well educated and 
that progress must be gradual. He pointed out that it is English education 
that made us what we are for which we must feel thankful to the English 
Government, and added that great caution must be exercised in preaching 
new ideals and that much respect must be shown to the leaders in spite of 
the dictates of conscience which are not always reliable. He praised the 
nationalists for the work done by them, and took the Moderates to task for 
their inaction and indifference. In conclusion, he remarked that the disregard 
of the Government for the welfare of the people has been the cause of the 
— calamitous state of affairs and that the Eevee could secure a firm 


asis only if they paid greater attention to public opinion. 

The Desabhimani, of the 4th June, reproduces the presidential address 
delivered at the Kistna-Guntir District Conference in continuation of what 
was published in a previous issue :—The President said that the people were 
actuated by am eager desire for such privileges as are enjoyed in England 


and other countries, but as there were still defects in the nation, he added 
they must make necessary efforts to remedy them. He suggested that 
national union was the remedy for all such defects and stated that the people 
could not hope to improve themselves unless they worked unitedly though 
there might be many differences among them. He emphasised the necessity 
of education, particularly technical education. It was pointed out that the 
efforts of the Government towards the advancement of technical education 
were meagre and that the people must therefore sapplement the work of the 
Government. He remarked that the new Universities Act does not afford as 
much facility as before to poor people to prosecute higher studies, and that 
as the policy of the Government seems to be to restrict higher education, 
the people must make independent efforts for its advancement. He com- 
mended the efforts to start a National College at Masulipatam and suggested 
the formation of national schools in important towns in all districts after the 
model of the one at Rajahmundry, though it might not be easy to follow the 
model of the one intended to be started at Masulipatam. These must be 
afiiliated to the National College that might be established hereafter. 
Further, he recommended to start small schools and libraries in every village 
also. Next, he remarked that the peaee must be made to take interest in 
sanitation, water-supply, arbitration t rough respectable people without 
incurring litigation charges, and management of their affairs without offering 
bribes to Public Works Department officers but by unitedly representing 
their grievances to higher authorities. He added that Government officers 
join agricultural, associations and help them with their advice and sug es- 


tions, but the Government do not help them with enough of money. e 


> 


Government must freel nd money and exhibit agricultural machines, etc., 
and instruct sluaie noel ae a the Agricultural department in an 


interesting manner. 
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address delivered at the Kistna-Guntur District Conference, in continua. 
tion of what was published in the issues of the 2nd and 4th instant. 
Referring to petty quarrels that often arise among Indian merchants, the 
President remarked that they lack honesty and gratitude which characterize 
the Western merchants and enable them to carry on profitable trade. He said 
that unless Swadeshi articles were patronised, Swadesht industries could not 
thrive. It was pointed out that Swadeshiem means the encouragement of 
‘" ‘native artizans and the supply of all possible wants with Swadeshi articles, but 
does not imply hatred for foreign artizans and articles. He explained the 
reasonableness of encouraging the available Swadeshs articles to the exclusion 
of foreign ones and said that the people must improve their manufacturing 
skill and utilise their raw products in the manufacture of cotton goods, soaps, 
etc. He complained that the export trade of the country 1s inostly in the 
hands of the foreigners here and advised the Indian merchants to deal directly 
with foreign merchants in the matter of exports, and added that even Riceeh 
the Government might wish to encourage Swadesht industries, it is but natural 
they would not do so for fear of opposition from English merchants. Remark- 
ing that the Government spend very little on education, he suggested that the 
grants and pay of teachers in. gra schools should be increased and 
rimary education made free and compulsory. Referring to the Irrigation 
Bill now under the consideration of the Government, he pointed out that it 
entirely overlooks the rights of the people regarding water-courses. As 
regards fuel, he added that it was within the power of the Government to 
reduce its price, which is enormously high now, but they are bent upon 
making money, undertaking even petty trades though it is quite derogatory 
to them. ‘ 


The Desabhimani, of the 5th June 1908, reproduces the presidential 


Degemanenn, 19. In a leading article, the Desabhimant, of the 4th June, observes :— 
Tune 4th, 1908. ‘‘ During the third day (30th .May) of the 

Kistna-Guntur Conference held at Tenali, one 
of the resolutions passed is: ‘As our people 
have no voice in the administration of our country, as the resolutions at 
the meetings of our people are disregarded by the Government, and as the 
Government do not give proper encouragement to the development of our 
industries, the English-made goods should be boycotted by our Sfians as far 
as possible.’ Before passing this resolution there was another resolution: 
‘This conference firmly believes that boycott of foreign goods is the chief 
means for the improvement of the Swadeshi industries and is of opinion that 
foreign cloths and foreign imports, such as sugar, soaps, candles, porcelain 
vessels and wines should be boycotted for the present.’ This was passed 
unanimously. But when the first-mentioned ee Bi was proposed advo- 
cating the boycott of English-made goods, some of the leaders were 
‘perplexed’ and tried to drop it advancing various reasons, but when it 
was put to vote, there were 174 delegates for, and 19 delegates against, the 


The Kistna-Guntér  J)istrict 
Conference. 


resolution. 


‘‘ It is, therefore, clear that those who have any respect for the resolutions 
of the District Conference must not buy English goods. Some might think 
it to be a mad resolution, which it is not. Though we have a noniinal 
Emperor, yet we are governed by the English people who are traders, that is, 
we are governed by the Parliament consisting of the representatives elected 
by such people. The English merchants live by the wealth acquired by 
carrying on trade with Indian merchants. When the source of their main- 
tenance 1s affected, they may seek for the reason thereof, and finding that the 
Indians have made use of the weapon of boycott, to check the oppression 
of the English authorities, they will see some reforms introduced into the 
Government of India, if they realise that Indian oney is necessary for their 
existence. Even if they keep quiet, the Indian industries can gurehy develop 
and India will grow prosperous.” 1 EER ES | 
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20. The Navayuga, of the hee June, ee an imaginary conversation 

., oe ge | «<Detween §=Vighneswara (belly-god 

iy haieg en am Majesty, King of Britain: © Nias 
with the Driv ‘iy : | K.—Well, Vighneswara, why are your 
countrymen throwing bombs on our countrymen ? : 

V.—What can Ido? It is like the war of the Mahabharata brought 
about by your own people. Sanjaya’s embassy is finished. Krishna’s 
embassy 18 finished. 

K.—Do you mean to cause us still more sorrow by praising your wicked 
actions ? | 

V. (in verse).—As Bengal was: partitioned perversely in spite of the 
remonstrances of the people, a great fire has raged. I can only say that your 
affectionate children (people ?), who are personifications of arrogance, will 
fall a prey to it, but Iam not saying (it) out of pride to proclaim my strength. 
You will be witnessing all the rude actions your ditires and grand-chiliren do. 

K.—What, you are frightening us still more with ydur hard 
expressions. | : 

(Aside) Ah! who will listen to my words here? My people long ago 
set at nought my power. They respect me only so long as I do not interfere 
with their affairs and freedom. Otherwise they might, I fear, become more 
seditious than these. 

V.—** Sir, our aga is not a place to harbour sedition? What exists 
there now is not sedition. If the King does not disturb the happiness of the 
people, but protects them from difficulties though enjoying his own comforts, 
not only will sedition disappear from the land, but he will also be worshipped 
as if he were an incarnation of God. 

K.—In that case, will it be of any advantage if one of my sons were 
to govern you directly. | 

V.i—We cannot say what the state of affairs may be if your son 
governs India after its connection with England has severed. LKven in that 
case, if he governs with the advice of the people and in accordance with their 


wishes, without giving room to ‘outwana’d but lightening the burden of 


taxation, peace wi!l then reign in the country. 

K.—What is the good of our princes gol there if you have no 
intention of continuing your connection with England? Are there not in 
your country princes competent to reign? Are there not princes who can 
win your allegiance ? Is it your opinion that princes like the Maharajas of 
Mysore and Baroda are not competent to govern you ? 

V.—I suspect that the differences among ourselves may not be adjusted. 
Everybody is competent to rule. There is no distinction of black and white 
in that matter. However, if the kingdoms of these native princes are extir- 
pated and if all people are placed on the same level in point of poverty, skill 
and power, then they may perhaps become devoid of pride and be influenced 
by a feeling of common nationality, to work for the same ideal, and be 
qualified for Swaraj. | Le 

A mutiny took place in the year 1857 because many native kingdoms 
were annexed. Then the people helped the Government against those princes. 
Now the native princes will stand by the Government against the people. 

K.—If you do one thing now, you will be benefited. Compromise with 
the native princes and assure them that their kingdoms will be restored to 
them if you attain Swaraj. 


21. The Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the 27th May, in a leader on ‘“ The office 
rifeines of the Persian and Hindustani Translator to 

ak he office of the Persian and Government” makes the following observations. 
pane io Prapeiepnr. £0 .Gow'-. a, regards Muhammadans it is said that they 
nn a are low-spirited, that they do not represent 
their grievances to'Government, that they do not exert themselves in acquiring 
necessary qualifications when an opportunity offers itself. Hence it was 
that in an article in our issue of the 7th November 1895 we impressed on 
the Government the necessity of appointing a Muhammadan as Persian and 
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Hindustani Translator to Gov riewing our representa- 

tions favourably, Mr. J. D pay ot the Assistant 

Translator. The retired aza Hussain Sahib 
es time the 


rm : pay 
why Government 
-, )They are neither 
erving. 


Then why 


making their representations in disrespectful way. ‘They hate any refractory 
procedure. They know that there is a line of distinction between the ruler 
and the ruled and that the Government is just and cherishes its subjects. 
The Provincial Mubammadan Educational Conference of Madras has in their 
last sitting passed a resolution requesting Government to appoint a qualified 
Mussalman as Persian and Hindustani Trauslator to Government. This 

uestion has often been discussed in our previous issues. When the other 
Trahlatore (i.e, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Canarese) are all natives, 
what sins have Mussalmans committed that they remain excluded from the 
Persian Translatorship? The Urdu language is full of idioms and these are 
used in different ways in different places and when it is difficult for Mussal- 
mans themselves to understand the idioms, how can European officers be 
expected to understand them? This is not intended to show. that Europeans 
are not required in these offices. What we mean. is this that they should not 
overlook the claims of their subjects. The Assistant Translator Maulavi 
Ahmad Kabir Sahib, besides being a linguist, is an experienced translator 
and a great penman. He is fully capable of becoming the Government 
Translator. He has several times acted as such in the absence of European 
Translators. He has put in nearly 25 years’ service and during that time 
his claims had often been ignored. To add to this he is. paid at a reduced 
scale, viz., Rs. 100 only. The Muslim Press of the Madras Presidency 
unanimously suggest to Government that if he 1s not for the present appointed 
as Translator his salary should be increased according to the scale of his 
redecessor, that his claims may not be ignored when a next vacancy occurs. 

he present Translator Colonel Lowry is not only the Translator to Govern- 
ment but also Examiner in Hindustani. On the whole it 1s quite necessary 
that a European should be placed at the head of all these departments (7.¢., 
of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Canarese, Persian and Urdu) with the 
designation of Government Translator and Examiner, and the Head 
Translators of each of the above languages should be styled as Deputy Translat- 
ors. If this is done it will afford satisfaction to all. It 1s hoped that 
Government, especially His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, will kindly pay 
attention to the above. The state of Muhammadans is growing pitiable day 
by day and there is no one to attend to their grievances and wants. 


-TIT.—LgGIs.aTion. - ' 


22. The Bhavani, of the 22nd May, observes :—“‘ The Government 

« Irrigation Bill.” published recently an Irrigation Bill for ascer- 

| taining public opinion: . It does not make 
mention of the responsibility incurred by the Government by collecting 
water-cess from the people for supplying water to them. In the second part 
of the Bill, too much power is taken by the Government in the matter of 
wate stay: Much discretion is given to the Government even in the 
matter of storage and distribution of water. It is clearly declared that the 
owners of ryotwari or inam lands have no right over natural water-courses 
though they might reside on the banks of those streams. This Bill deprives 
the owners of land of their rights relating to irrigation accrued to them by 
virtue of long enjoyment and established custom and by decrees of court. 
Ryots can do nothing if there is no water-supply owing to the negligence of 
the Government in carrying out necessary repairs to sources of irrigation. 
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The Commissions of 1870—-80 and 1901—03 recorded that the responsibilit 

of supplying water to the ryots rested on the Government, and pormcere:| 
some improvements im connection therewith, but none of them finds a place 
7 the ieee Bill. This is an important matter to every ryot. Nothing 
can be done without water. Many memorials were submitted to the Govern- 
ment complaining of the troubles caused by the Engineering department. 
The Government are aware of the troubles of the ryote through the memorials 
submitted to them from the Gédavari and Kistna districts. We suggest to 


the people that it is necessary to study the Bill and inform the Government 
of their views on the Bull.” 


IV.-—Native Srarss. 


23. A leader in the pga eng ome of ee 23rd May, observes that 
set | pe ore detailing the misery and misfortune to 
eng States and British which the ima State of Cochin is exposed 
policy. owing to the importation of officials from 
British service and to unnecessary British interference there, it will be 
necessary to set forth the manner in which the British administration has 
been carried on since 1858, the date of its firm establishment in India. The 
oor natives were deluded ever since into a belief that the Government was 
settled (limited) and was intended for the benefit of the people. The 
establishment of the Legislative Councils consisting of popular representatives, 
the Local and Taluk Boards and Municipal Councils were calculated to inspire 
them with hope. The — were under the impression that their reasonable 
wants and aspirations could be fearlessly represented to the rulers and that 
even if they failed to obtain redress from that source they might bring the 
matter before the British public and Parliament from whom they expected 
a just and impartial|hearing. But Lord Morley remarked ina speech delivered 
last year that Government of India should ever remain personal. This 
pronouncement has disillusioned all the intelligent men and shaken their 
confidence in the British administration. The administration of a country 
cannot be deemed constitutional and limited by the mere fact of the 
establishment of Legislative Councils to enact certain law to compass the 
object of the foreign administrators and to become obnoxious and harmful to 
the people at large and the administration as it obtains in India is virtually 
tantamount to that obtaining in Russia. The article remarks that the 
imposition of heavy assessments, the enactment of laws unnecessarily militat- 
ing against the liberty of the people and the partiality to their own race 
which is the cause of the above measures; in other words the compulsory 
importation of foreigners to fill all high offices in the land, each in itself 
powerful enough to bring about all possible abnormal disturbances, have 
conjointly contributed to shake the confidence of the people in the hope- 
inspiring promises held out by the rulers from time to time. The British 
administration itself being in such a deplorably low state it is no wonder 
that the representatives of the British Government do not attempt and 
withhold their consent to improve the administration of the Native States 
under them. As the native rulers with the exception of but one or two have 
all lost their sense in their excessive admiration for the whitemen they do 
not initiate any reforms in the administration of their States neither do their 
Diwans, who are deputed from British service, on the princi le that they 
cannot by any reform effect improvement superior to that existing in British 
India, attempt to improve matters. . 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


24. The India, of the 16th May, remarks :—One of the maxims of the 

ms ee -  Upanishad is tet, though one may have justice 

. Capability for self-protection nd truth on his side, they will not avail one in 
18 & siNe Qua non now. any way unless one has physical strength too. 
Even so, in our present struggle with the Englishmen, we have—even the 
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Eaghish officials admit it—both justice and truth on dur side; but we lack 
ica oncnatiil thing ; and that 1s strength. Therefore af we want to acquire 
Swaraj, we must improve our strength, and unless we do it, we must be 


prepared to be trampled under the feet of every foreign nation. 


25. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th May, writes :—If India is to have 

seal of the Panchayat epébeee Swaraj in the near future, the foundation laid 
Revival of the Fanchayar sye™ for it must be strong, and so the village people 
who form the lowermost stratum of the population and the artisans, merchants 
and officials who form the middle class must acquire the noble quality of 
triotism and an administrative capacity if the Swaraj we are aiming at is to 
fost long. The middle class people have an ag es of acquiring these 
qualities from the Municipalities and District Boards with which they are 
connected. But how are the village people to get it? Theonly way in 
which they can gain experience in this respect is by managing their own 
affairs through village panchayats. In ancient times every village was 
self-supporting and looked after its own affairs. Hven the ancient kings 
never interfered in the village administration of the country as long as the 
village people paid their taxes regularly. Every village had its own Police 
to aad it and its own court to decide the disputes of its people. But one 
of the evil results of the British rule is the extinction.of these village insti- 
tutions. In every village which has come under British control, its people 
have lost all sense of unity and have allowed their ancient institutions to go 
to rack and ruin. So our present aim must be to revive all these old insti- 
tutions. If our Government is prepared to assist us, in the least, in this 
direction, we need not grudge to avail ourselves of the help. But this 
should not prevent us from making strenuous efforts to revive the ancient 


Panchayat system and, as far as possible, to settle all our affairs among 
ourselves. : 


26. With reference to the recent bomb outrages at Calcutta, the Swadeca- 


mitran, of the 23rd May, remarks :—Though 

“The Indian youngsters are the majority of those who recently committed 
not SnaNNnD, the horrible outrages at Calcutta are only 
youngsters, it must be admitted that all the Indian youths are not always 
rash in their acts. So, the Englishmen are not justified in saying that 
Khudiram Bose and the other accused in the Calcutta case are a set of 
nihilists and socialists. The anarchists and socialists of Europe are not only 
hostile to Government, but also insist on the extinction of all distinctions in 
society. But Khudiram and others, for aught we know, do not seem to have 
any such feeling. Their acts have been actuated chiefly by the unneces- 
sarily cruel punishments recently inflicted on the Extremists by the European 
Magistrates. So, this is only a particular feeling created by certain 


occurrences and does not at all warrant the conclusion that these men are 
completely actuated by anarchist sentiments. 


27. The India, of the 23rd May, reports its London correspondent to 
Detitelties fe Bit Saat. have written to it as follows:—Some or 
back, patriotism was at a very low ebb in the 
south of India. But now it has taken a deep root there, as is evinced by the 
fact that the people have been able to work successfully a Swadesh hoa 
Navigation Company. In other countries patriotism and the capacity to 
work up big enterprises form a passport for securing the respect and good 
graces of the Government. But unfortunately our Civerunent views such 
qualities in its subjects with jealousy and hatred. : 


28. The same paper says :—The Maharaja of Durbhanga, when 
The Maharaja of Durbhanga giving his opinion to a Press representative 
on the bomb outrages. about the recent bomb outrages at Calcutta, 


wi: “I am ready to uphold any measure 
assed by the Government to root out disloyalty, disaffection and anarchism. 
n my opinion, all those writings which tend to create a feeling of hostilit 


to Government in the minds of the people, must be strictly suppressed.” it 
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may be that as a. member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, the Maharaja 
pf it his duty to re every act nf the Government ; but we are on 
surprised to see the Maharaja recommend a fresh law to suppress the sedi- 
tionists when the existing laws are more than enough for the urpose! Then 
again it makes one laugh to hear the Maharaja say that he will uphold such a 
measure if it is inaugurated. Perhaps he thinks this law will aot be passed, 
if he does not support it! It is a known fact that persons like the Maharaja 
of Durbhanga are only so many puppets in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
and that, even though these oppose a measure with all their might, the 
European officials will not care a jot for it and will carry their proposal 
through successtully. Perhaps our Maharaja has forgotten all this! 


29. The India, of the “— May, pyre dy oa which describes 
a warajas a thing held high up by a rope b 
: - peerage tin ‘gegeas the officials which the at Ae hate tree 
ng ee ' trying for the last 23 years to reach with no 
success and which the Extremists are now attempting to have by wresting 
the rope itself directly from the hands of the officials, and says that the means 

adopted by the latter is an easy one indeed. 


30. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th May, writes:—The Times says: 

. | ‘We are sure the Government of India will 
Ba Times on the present not in any way be affected by the present 
pias 2 unrest and get frightened by the bomb outrages 
into granting privileges which ought not to be given. The English officials 
in India are even now helping the people most disinterestedly to get over the 
effects of the famine, not even caring for the hot sun or the a of the 
Indians.” What solicitude and what self-sacrifice! Are not these people 
paid thousands of rupees every month for doing |their duty, and is it not 
Indian money that is spent towards mitigating the effects of the famine ? 
When these people are paid amply to do their work, how is it possible for 
them to refrain. from helping the people in times of distress? If the people 
die of famine, who will then work for these officials? If India loses all her 
people and becomes a deserted place, how are the 8,000 Englishmen, that 
now find employment in India, to live, and where will the Englishmen find 
a market for their goods which are now imported into India? Thus the 
statement of the Zimes that the English officials in India do their duty 
disinterestedly without any motive is not at all true. Even granting that it 
is correct, perhaps the Times does not see that famines have begun to occur in 
the country only after the advent of the British Government, as a reeult of its 
heavy taxation, wasteful expenditure, and destruction of the local industries. 


Thus, it is not very laudable that the English officials should work strenuously 


to relieve the distress caused by famine, which, in its turn, was caused b 
themselves. Then again the Zimes says: “‘ The responsibility of the officials is 
increasing daily ; but yet they have to bear it.” o asked them to bear it ? 
The people are erying out that they are prepared to share the responsibility 
with them, and why should they not grant their request and lighten their 
own burden ? 


31. With reference to the visit of Messrs. Gokhale and Dutt to England, 
the Swadesamitran, of the 28th May, remarks :— 

Messrs. Gokhale and Duttin J+ ig now two years and six months since Lord 
Fagient. Morley became the Secretary of State for 
India, and yet he has all along been trying to make the Government more 


and more autocratic and not democratic. When the Prince of Wales stated,’ 


after his return from tour through India, that the administration of India 
could be conducted on smoother lines if the authorities ruled the country with 
a greater amount of sympathy, Lord Morley expressed his complete concur- 
rence with the views of the Prince. But still, it is only after this that so 
many disasters have occurred in India. We were warnin the Government 
at every e-that: ite headlong career would lead to suc disasters ; but it 
never heeded our note of warning. Even now the Government 1s continuing 
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in the same course and the st atthe hands of the Police 
are only increasing every day. - 


cl thin‘pet 
read 2p a — ys en who 


pose as friends of ndia, take any 


towards absolutism? Messrs. Nevinson,. ‘Hooper and : Keir- ie, who 
visited India, when questioned as to why they could not intercede with Lord 


Morley and advise him to ch his methods of Government, said that the 
had aa the courage to pont. 4 openly as their party had alread Heoeived 
many benefits from him. How are these going to do anything for India now 
and what help can Messrs. Gokhale and Dutt Ln from them in represent- 
ing to Lord Morley the present state of affairs here? It still remains to be 
seen what all this will come to, and so let us pray to the Almighty that 
everything will end weil. 


89. The Veerakesari, of the 3lst May, commenting on an article in a 


Missionary paper, says :— The Missionary organ 

ss ere iy ito a Englien- says that the people of India can sever get the 
: freedom they want without the goodwill and 

consent of the English. This is ridiculous. Freedom can be eral only 
by self-help, self-reliance, self-denial and hard work and not by dependence 
on others. It is sheer impertinence in the foreigners to occupy the land of 
the people and say to them that they would not grant them any liberty. 
Again the Missionary — says that the Englishmen have no other object 
in view than that of making the country happy. To occupy our land, to 
deprive us of our means of livelihood, to make us destitute, and to carry away 
our wealth in large quantities to their own native land—is this to make our 
country happy? To beat and drag us, to give evil advice to Government, 
to trample us down, and to dig a grave for us—is this making our country 
happy ? Which country benefits by such acts? Whose country is impover- 
ished and reduced to a cemetery ? How different it would have been if the 
advice which the Missionaries give us gratis had been impressed again and 
ain upon their own white brethren and had themselves acted up to it. 
here would have been no bomb outrages which have so profoundly stirred 
not only the handful of Englishmen in India but even those at home. There 
would have been no disturbances whatever. Why is there this disorder, 
injustice, inequity, wrong, trouble, oppression of the subjects which send a 
cry of woe to the heavens? All Englishmen are not Hyndmans, or Sir 
Henry Cottons, or Nevinsons, or Keir-Hardies or Ripons, to follow in their 


actions the principles which the Missionary organ attributes to the Englishmen 
in general. 


The same paper gives translations of the following :— 
(1) An article headed ‘‘ God’s gift ” from the Yugantar as reproduced 


by the Madras Times. 


(2) A part of the speeches of Subramanya Siva, the accused in the Tin- 


nevelly sedition case, entitled, ‘‘ The Standard of Swaraj on the Himalayas” 
and ‘‘ The Bleeding of the People.” 


(3) Two letters said to have been received by the Englishman signed 
by one Virendra Krishna Ghosh. 


(4) A handbill entitled ‘Cash Your Notes” said to have been distri- 


buted in Bombay. 


33. The Nadegannadi, of the 30th May, has a paragraph which runs 


Russ; Oe aed ee thus:—The enemies of the Government in 
Indies Meopted 11 Russia have very cunning ways of accomplish- 
ing their object. They enlist a number of 
women as spies and by their means deceive the Government. In Bengal: 
also it a pears that the police are employing women to defeat the attempts of 
the peop 6 against Government officials. The éondition of India is peadually 
oe g that of Russia and the ill-will between the Government and the 
su 


jects is increasing. It behoves the Government to stop this and inspire: 


confidence in the people. 
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34. The Wadegannadi, of the 30th May, in another paragraph, says :— 


_ -.. Every official, from the Viceroy downwa 
The opposition: of se ye says that it is the duty of the iedeined 
rities to the umprovemen to encourage the industries of India. But 
Indian industries... . . m 
nevertheless in practice they oppress the 

preachers of Swadeshism. Every one now is convinced that the disturbances 
in Tinnevelly were due to the om of Swadeshism. Last week the Police 
arrested and prosecuted a Swadeshi preacher of 16 years of age. Such acts 
of interference im the exercise of the people’s rights are not calculated to 
inspire respect for Government but will surely bring evil upon the country. 

Another paragraph in the same paper says :—As the Police in Bengal are 
indiscriminately arresting people on suspicion and subjecting them to all 
kinds of annoyance, a certain person who found the Police watching him 
committed suicide by throwing himself on the railway line. Innocent men 
look upon the 0 pression by the Police as worse than death. ‘The bomb 
outrages and other crimes in Bengal, which were hitherto unknown in 
India, are due to this lawlessness of the Police. We do not know why the 
Government looks on with indifference on such acts. 


35. The same paper, in a long article, observes that although every one 
from the Viceroy downwards thinks that it is 
_ necessary to give religious education to the 
boys and girls in India, it is strange that no attempt has been made in that 
direction. Without violating the principle of neutrality in religious matters 
it is quite possible for Government to appoint teachers of all religions in 
schools and leaving it to the option of the pupils to attend the pee <a of 
any one of them as they or their parents please. , 


36. The Veerakesari, of the 31st May, has a long article headed :—-"* The 
Apprehended Revolution,” in which it expresses 
great surprise at the murderous doings of the 
Bengalis and says that such doings are opposed to the very nature of the 
Indian people. It then goes on to describe various ridiculous acts expressive 
of profound fear which the Police and the Europeans (Faringhis as the article 
styles them) are doing from panic, and winds up with an exhortation to 
Government to keep their heads cool and not to be vindictive, but on the 
other hand to enquire into the causes which must have driven a peaceful and 
timid nation to acts of violence. It further says that in the reign of Queen 
Victoria when anarchists attempted the life of Her Majesty the tact and 
forbearance of Lord Beaconsfield, who refused to punish the offenders, saved 
the country from disorder. The article then says that the whole trouble in 
Bengal is due to the partition to which is also attributed the rise of the 
national spirit which is destined to save India ia the future. 


Religious education in Soudan. 


“The apprehended revolution.” 


37. The Swadeshabhimani, of the Ist June, after expressing |horror and 
indignation at the attempts made to assassinate 
the Lieutenant-Governor and others by means 
of bombs, says that crime can never be the means to achieve “waraj, and that 
people’s rights should be established only by unity, mutual helpfulness, 
generosity and ability. Continuing, it says we are not yet fit for Swaray and 
in order to become capable of self-government we want the help of the 
British Government. We ought not to forget that our present advancement 
is due to that Government. In spite of the anarchism showing itself in a 
corner of the country the people as a whole are still loyal at heart. — 

When the Seditious Meetings Act was being discussed in Council, states- 
men like Mr. Gokhale warned the Government against such secret sedition. 
It was not wise on the part of Government to have given pain to a whole 
nation by such acts as the partition of Bengal and such enactments as the 
Seditious Meetings Act. ; : 

The real criminals should be surely dealt with, but to up root disaffection 
there is only one means, and that is sympathy. As long as the Government 
listen kindly to the grievances of the a pte , the people will be contented and 


The bomb outrages in Bengal. 
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BwanaTa Banvnv, 
Calicut, 
May 23rd, 1908. 


ive no room to.seditioniste. An opportunity asinow qpen to Lhord Morle,: {, 
Lind the Indian nation to the British Government in bonds of love. ‘[),, 
settlement of, the question of decentralisation 1s in his hands. The scheme 
for reforming the Legislative Council 1s awaiting ‘his p ocageieg and he is 
in possession of Indian opinion on both these questions, and Mr. Gokhale 
than whom. there is no greater Indian patriot.or mare loyal subject of the 
Government, has.gone to England to represent that Indian gpinion. We hope 
that Lord Morley will take bis representation as the voiee of the people and 
arrive at a decision which will be worthy of his statesmanlike qualities, his 
liberal principles and his sense of justice What the fu India is to 
be entirely depends upon his action at this jun®ture. Even the recent! 
conquered country of Transvaal has been granted self-government and has 
been indissolubly bound to the empire by ‘bonds of gratitude, which ire 
stronger than millions of troops. It is for the British Government to show 
by action that they are in sympathy with the newly-awakened aspirations of 
the Indians. 


38. The Sri Krishna Sukti, for March last in writing on the ‘Tinnevelly 
disturbances, attributes them to the doings of 
the local officers at the instigations of the 
opponents of the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company and to the prohibition 
of the celebraticn of Bipin Pal’s release. It then goes onto say that the 
present strained relations between the rulers and the ruled are due to the acts 
of the Anglo-Indians who come like a step-mother between the father and the 
children and tries to alienate the affection of the former from the latter. It 
is the haughtiness, jealousy and rudeness of these (Anglo-Indians) that is the 
cause of the, whole trouble. The editor prays that the Government will give 
up the policy of punishing the people in every possible case and enquire 
calmly into the causes of the prevailmg discontent and try to remove them. 


39. A paragraph in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 23rd May, observes that 
in accordance with the saying ‘Out of evil 
) wee on the recent events cometh good” the recent events in’ Bengal 
tetris vehemently denounced and declaimed by many 
in no measured terms will be productive of some good results. They have 
at least been instrumental in attracting the waning attention of the British 
public to India and Indian affairs. It must be conceded that the Bengali 
youths have misunderstood the state of certain things and that the hand of 
the clock of administration will be set back im consequence of their folly. 
But if we consider the insults heaped upon the Bengalis by Anglo-Indian 
writers from Macaulay downwards, we need not wonder that some hyper- 
sensitive spirits among them have set their heart upon removing the national 
stigma unwarrantedly cast upon them. The Bengalis who were characterised 
as effeminate and cowardly are now being likened to Zakka Khels by the 
Pioneer. What has happened in so short a time.as two years to turn these 
decile Bengalis into a veritable terror to Europeans—fit to be extirminated 
by wholesale shooting as the Asian would have it. There is evidently 
an awakening and a regeneration in India, and it would be well for Indian 
and Enghsh alike if the latter would gauge the true state of affairs and act 
accordingly. 
40. A paragraph in the same paper says ‘that the suggestion of the 
RR RE ta : Pioneer to shoot ten natives for every Huro- 
reialichion  gameesied — the pean life destroyed merits consideration, if 
Disweew ‘the same prin iple will be applied to natives 
- when Europeans inhumenly murder natives. 
Indians will have no objection to sacrifice ten lives for one 'm that case. 


41. A paragraph in the same paper observes that the rulers are under 
RAPIST caaaeers wll caly the — impression oa there is aro 

) edt ground for discontent and unrest in 18 
pene Setwed'cnd Giecedte. Te it ie all eee Ee eats 
preachers and writers. They seem to forget the fact that unless the fuel 


The Tinnevelly disturbances. 


is dry it cannot catch fire, and so if there is no real ground for disaffection 
no mount of preaching and writing can create discontent. Would any 
Indian believe us if'we were to say that the Madras Mail and the Madras 
Times are papers sympathetically disposed towards Indian aspirations ? 
Repetition of an untruth will never make it true. Obnoxions laws are 
abundant in India. Are we to keep quiet without agitating for their 
removal? ‘Will not the danger become graver if we assume silence, fearin 

an increase of ur. Actions follow principles and if persons are arreste 


for such actions the best place of abode for honest men under such a Govern- . 


ment is the jail. The new conditions will not be satisfied with the old 
administrative machinery, the maintenance of which at present affords 
justification for unrest. The real secret of the success of the agitator is the 
autocracy Of the ruler. As Macaulay said, “‘ A good Government will always 
produce*only moderate politicians. ” 


42. A leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 30th May, referring to the 


Freedois ok iia ‘Webaseclar uncompromising attitude assumed by Anglo- 
Press not to be oulttailed. Indian publicists and others who are urging 
stern repressive measures to curtail the freedom 

of the Vernacular Press, which is characterised as an agency for disseminating 
sedition in the land, remarks that in view of the past conduct of the Govern- 
ment, which have always allowed themselves to be led blindly by the Anglo- 
Indian papers, it 1s $0 be feared that gagging measures are in contemplation. 
Repressive measures only tend to engender and increase hatred towards 
Government. Cowards alone will be silenced by repression. There are 
certain vernacular organs that indulge in unlicensed language towards Gov- 
ernment and they are being persecutéd and made to pay the penalty according 
tolaw. But if on this account the whole Veunadie Press is going to be 
subjected to repression by gagging measures, the ranks of the few Extremists 
will be swelled. It is almost evident that most of the Indian patriots are not 
afraid of the horrors of the jail. The rumour that Indian anarchism was 
engineered from Vancouver is indeed a European invention in consonance 
with their clamour that Indians should be excluded from that country. The 
cvolies and others who go to that place cannot be credited with so much 
intelligence and skill. e European officials in theeland do not understand 
the true nature of the Indians and they are ever prone to believe that the 
Indians are a bad lot disaffected and dissatisfied with the British Government. 
If Indian administration is to be carried on smoothly and efficiently, a better 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled is very essential. Every 
endeavour should be directed towards the attainment of this end. Govern- 
ment should take the people into their confidence and show greater sympathy, 
in order to root out the existing discontent and unrest. It is not possible to 


repress by cruel punishment the patriots who are actuated by the noble desire 


of improving their motherland. | 


(Jesned, 9th June 1908.] 


Kenaua Paraiga, 
Calicut, 
May 9@th, 1908. 
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_. ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


LLL 


ITIl.—Lxers1arion. 


1. The Hindu, of the 9th June, contains the following leader : —‘ The 


Tha dow laa: proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council 
of yesterday, as narrated to us by our Simla 
correspondent, yesterday and to-day, form much unpleasant reading and 


contain bitter food for reflection by all Englishmen and Indians alike who 
are interested 10 the welfare of this country. It was on Saturday last that 
the public throughéut the Empire knew as vaguely as could be managed 
what the nature of the business was which called forth the members of the 
Imperial Council to an urgent meeting on the heights of Simla. Only three 
representatives of the people found it convenient to attend and they had 
barely 24 hours’ notice of the projected measures of legislation. The public 
has practically had knowledge of these Bills only after they have been finally 
assed into law. His Excellency the Viceroy has assented to the Bill imme- 
diately on its being passed and before the public could even state their 
objections to such drastic legislation—which is what the law and the rules 
aim at in providing for such assent to validate the law. But all the rules of 
business were suspended and the utmost extent to which this provision can be 
used became manifest in yesterday’s proceedings. It is also understood that 
the Act will be immediately put in force against the Yugantar. Such is the 
haste and secrecy of bureaucratic methods. In the excellent speech with 
which His Excellency Lord Minto wound up the debate, he observed: ‘ For 
us, the purdah of the east unfortunately hides much from public view. It 
would be better for us and for the many races of this country if we knew how 
to lift it. At present, we have failed to do so. We cannot but speculate us 
to much that it conceals. Yet it is important that our guesswork should not 
be hasty or unjust.’ Is it not deplorable in the extreme, then, that the 
Government should not have taken the least trouble to ascertain what the 
public affected by this legislation have to say, but content itself with making 
most hazardous guesses in regard to the needs of the situation? That the 
guesswork has been most hasty is indeed a mild way of describing the 
extraordinary celerity with which the two Bills have been made into law. 
Has the guesswork also has been unjust? Only a careful consideration of 
the provisions of the two Acts can show this, But this we might venture to 
assert—that, anxious as His Excellency is to see that the ‘danger should not 
be misunderstood, that the canker that we have discovered should be localised, 
and that we should not jump to the conclusion that it has spread beyond the 
control of legitimate remedies,’ he has not escaped the effects of the advice of 
the panic-mongers, who, he himself said, were ‘making hysterical demands 
in the hour of danger.’ Even if the situation demanded instant remedies, 
and even if, as was rightly contended, the procedure by way of Ordinance 
deprived the Government of the opportunity, which it says it 18 anxious to 
have, of explaining the objects pes reasons which necessitated the action— 
there is no reason whatever why the legislation should not have been of a 
temporary nature, so as to allow the Government to judge of its effects and 
the public an opportunity of showing cause against It. he principle of the 
Hon’ble the Ti Saheb of Nabha’s protest in this respect, has not been 
answered by Lord Minto, nor by Sir Harvey Adamson. ae 
‘Of the two Bills which have passed into law yesterday, the Explosive 
Substances Bill is one to which little exception will be taken by the. a 
and it had the cordial support of the three non-official members. Though, 
as Nawab Syed Mahomed pointed out, the punishments in the Indian Act 
have been ‘made severer than in the corresponding English Act, the Act is, 
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as Sir Harvey stated, practically identical with the English Act and the 
ricoumninnaees’ Wale hava necessitated this additional legislation are also 
similar in kind. But as regards the Press Act, we fail to perceive that any 
case has been made out to warrant the very wide and dangerous provisions 
which the Act embodies. The Indian Press, we admit with the Nawab Syed 
Mahomed, is by no means perfect or near It. — But ‘is the objectionable conduct 
of a stray journal like the Yugantar sufficient reason for imposing on the 
entire Press in India, the bulk of whom are respectable, loyal and law-abiding 
a law which arms the executive with the widest discretionary powers, liable 
to grossest abuses in the actual working ? Let us realise exactly what this 
law implies. It was stated by Sir Harvey that the objects the Government 
have in view in making this law were the prevention of the manufacture of 
dangerous explosives and of writings inciting to such dangerous acts. If 
this is so, the Press Act should have been strictly limited in its scope to the 
incitement to acts which the Explosives Act contemplates. This, however, 
is not the case. Section 3 of the Act lays down that if any newspaper, in 
the opinion of a Magistrate, who is applied to by the local Government for 
the purpose, ‘contains any incitement to murder, to any offence under the 
Explosives Substances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence,’ he can proceed 
to inquire into the same and to seize and forfeit the press and printing 
materials by which the article was published. The words, ‘any act of 
violence,’ are not only extremely vague, but put a dangerous and hitherto 
unheardof power in the hands of the executive, and its by no means scrupulous 
agents, the Police, to harass and to ruin newspapers and printers whenever 
they become obnoxious to them. The Government will usually make appli- 
cations at the instance of the Police and when the application is mude on the 
allegation that a newspaper has published an ‘ incitement to violence ’— 
violence varying from a threat, or assault, or use of force for purposes of 
self-defence, to murder and bomb-throwing—‘ on the authority of the Local 
Governnent,’ very few Magistrates could be found to decline to proceed on 
information laid at the instance of the Government. When we add to this 
the power of summary attachment without inquiry and the power to authorise 
searches and seizures by the Police in printing offices, it is obvious that 
newspapers and presses are virtually placed at the mercy of the executive on 
whose good sense alone will depend the maintenance of the liberty, and the 
primary rights of property, of those connected with the press. 


* * * € i’ 


What the Act provides for is immediate confiscation, followed by a 
complete suppression of the offending paper. It is difficult to believe under 
the circumstances, that His Excellency has not yielded to the clamour of 
those around who have made ‘ hysterical demands’ and has not succumbed 
to the taunts of weakness and fear which unscrupulous Anglo-Indians are 
freely flinging at him.” 
tee Eee Feeuer, 2. The /ndian Patriot, of the 9th June, writes as follows :—“ If the two 
June 9th, 1908. He vlos; 7 Bills which were passed into law yesterday at 

plosives and the Press. . oa ye 

ay Simla are exceptional measures of legislation, 
the circumstances which led to their passing are both exceptional and surpris- 
ing. ‘he whole country from one end to the other was startled one day by 
the news of a fatal bomb explosion at Muzafferpur, which was iiiowed by 
the still more startling discovery, made at Calcutta, of a bomb manufactory 
equipped with all the substances and implements required for the infernal 
purpose. It was impossible that the authors and instruments of this diabolical 
plan of outrage and murder roused any other feeling than that of horror in 
the mind of any civilized Indian, who had not gone off his head altogether. 
It appeared to cast a stain on the hoary civilization of India, and to introduce 
into the country a method of barbarism and violence repugnant to the 
instincts of the entire Indian race. If it once found favour even among the 
most fanatic section of the population, a new terror would have been ae’ 
nently established in the country—e terror to:all who may have enenies—to 
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the politician no less than to the official. The Explosive Substances Act 
atch became law yesterday is the direct and logical result of the new species 
of infamous crume which its authors probably did not expect so soon to be dis- 
covered and dealt with. The Government of India have the entire support of 
the country in this legislation notwithstandin ever Y possible defect incidental 
tn all heel legislations of the kind ; and we hope that, in appreciation of this 
fact, the Government will take steps to remedy any real detect that may bea 
source of mischief in the hands of unscrupulous agents. ‘The Bill has become 
law before the public had time to consider its provisions ; before the members 
of the Legislative Council themselves could examine it in all its aspects. 
There is evident danger in such hasty legislation of overlooking alivebbtne 
possibilities in the attempt to arrest an immediate evil. This is the onl 
caution which we foel it necessary to urge at the present moment; and this 
we do in view of the indiscriminate operations of the Police in Calcutta, and 
the alarm and panic which they seem to have needlessly caused. 


‘¢The other measures wg’, eer yesterday, though justified to a certain 
extent by circumstances in Calcutta, is of less urgent necessity, and could 
have well waited for another week or two without any immediate danger. 
No doubt certain newspapers, notably the Yugantar, to which Sir Harvey 
Adamson gave a very profuse advertisement yesterday, huve deliberately defied 
the law, without realising that the Government has at its disposal a machinery 
which it can swiftly employ to turn out any law it likes to circumvent those 
who would not obey any existing law. It was a most insane attempt from 
which they could expect nothing more than temporary satisfaction—a 
temporary sense of triumph 


* * > ¥ #0) 


V.—PRospEcts OF THR Crops AND THE CoNDITION oF THE PEOPLE, 


3. The Indian Patriot, of the 11th June, writes as follows :—‘‘ The ™™ lous Parazor, 


famine has been creeping in and with all the Sune 11th, 1908. 
spring crops and test works, has been spreading, 
and among the many touching tales that come up from the famine-stricken 
areas, perhaps the most terrible one comes from Kangra. ‘The sufferings of 
the people there are such as to strike horror into the human heart. It is 
shocking to imagine that hundreds of people have been living upon roots and 
barks of trees, and that for two long agg the ma] ros of them have never 


A terrible picture. 


known what it is to have two meals a day. og te had a severe earthquake 
nearly three years ago, which sent devastation throughout. And before the 
inhabitants could raise their heads, timely rains were held off, and the years 
1906 and 1907 saw a waterless sky and a grainless land. Kangra has no 
local industry at all, and the people depend entirely upon agriculture. For 
two years they had not much to get from agriculture, and now it is all one 
desert of want and misery. Three crops of ustirrigated lands within the last 
two years were total and successive failures, and a furious hail storm 
destroyed the crops completely last year. The result is there is neither food, 
fodder nor water in the country. The cattle are starving; the men are 
starving ;.there is not maize, the staple food of the people, to be had, and 
selling at 6 seers a rupee the majority of the people eould never purchase it. 
The irrigated area, which is proportionately very small in Kangra, has also 
failed partially, and the whole country presents a picture of woe ; streets are 
deserted and have a mysterious silence which is apt to strike a coldness into 
the heart. The people move about gaunt skeletons, fierce to look at and 
moving about like ghosts, silent and staring, gaping at every morsel of food 
with greedy eyes, and rushing away to the nearest tree to tear away the bark 
and try to satiate the life-killing hunger, or digging the earth with feverish 
excitement, and sitting amidst the sod, pick up the first root and eat it before 
commencing the work of ‘digging in search of more roots. They act not 
like human beings, but beasts, and have no other passion or ambition on 
earth than finding food, and once their hunger is satisfied, which never is the 


Tus Lrempss, 
Madras, 
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case. they throw themselves on the ground. They have no houses because 
there is” noting in the houses to protect, and in search of food they leave 
their houses and never retarn again. For two years on one meal a dav and 
now on no meal the people ask what they have done to deserve it of God and 
whether tho old days would ever come again. _ | 

“That question, whether the old days would ever come back again, is 
asked with greater frequency and warmer feeling than ever. The ryot who 
finds that he has got to go on one meal a day asks it ; the clerks who find it 
difficult to make both ends meet ask it. Slowly and steadily have the prices 
been rising, and to-day it seems as if human beings are either fated to die or 
keep up deadly struggle. As yet the Government have never thought it 
worth while to take the famines in a more serious way. They have not yet 
realised that their responsibility is more than mere putting up of relief works 
or test works, and in spite of all that has been said are still going on in the 
same way. ‘The drain is still there; the exploitation is still there; and 
with all this terrible famines and suffering the prosperity budget is still 
there. The hand of the Revenue collector is on the ryot, and this moiety 
goes to swell up the prosperity budget. The situation 1s fast Previne serious, 
and_it is to the interests of the Government that they should cope with the 
situation promptly. Every year there is famine ; every year it is growing 
more virulent. It is disgraceful that after years of British rule the stor 
should go that people are living on roots and barks of trees, but the story 
comes from Kangra that it is the actual fact, and the Government have 
ample reason to be ashamed of it.” 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


4. The Liberal, of the 7th June, publishes the following :—“‘ It seems the 


ee Bishop of Birmingham has traced the unrest in 

ee Gy eee ae le the cnareapathlis behaviour of some 
under-paid officials towards the Indians, the majority of officials being very 
sympathetic, generous, courteous and generally gentlemanly. Well, fortu- 
nately, the ——. wants to look at the bright side of things and tries to 
congratulate the officials on their deserved position. But the Indians on the 


nH have to look both on the seamy side, as well as the other and have got 


their opinions. So long as the European is living by himself, nobody knows 
whether he is a gentleman by birth or not. But when once he comes into 
contact with the Indians, his white feather is easily found out im all true 
colours. He is seen to be a boor with a veneer of culture about him. The 
railway train is the only place the Englishman and the Indian come into 
personal contact. The European eagerly and anxiously expects some 
rupture with Indians and premeditates his course of action. The Europeans’ 
brain is itching for adventures wanting to show his purposes as much as 
possible. Natural outcomes of temper can well be excused. But the 
furopeans put up effrontery, the Indian can easily see through. The follow- 
ing incidents can be vouched for as to accuracy and truth. 

‘* Scene.—A railway train standing in a wayside platform. 

“ Time.—10 A.M, 

“ Found seated in a second-class compartment Mr. and Mrs, Upstart. 
Enter an Indian gentleman with his luggage, as no other second-class 
compartment was uttached to the train. ) 


‘‘ Mr. Upstart—(Addressing vacant air.) Whose luggage is this being 
brought into this carriage ? | | 


‘* Porter.—Native gentleman coming, buying ticket, sorr, he going as 
far as Bezwada. : 


“Mr, U.--Damn your native gentleman. Here is no place for him. 
Take away the luggage. Be off. : 


“‘ Enter native gentlemen. (Dressed like a European and with a good 
swagger.) This is my luggage. Please allow me to enter, as there is no 


other second-class accommodation available. I am going to get down by 12 
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‘¢ Mr. Upstart. nigger fellows 
nasque 3 h in high style. 


> al 


I jl-have to 
v ‘a \ 


) oe to use my fists. At 
least, I can return two kicks out of your five. Mind what you say. Every 
word will be used against. you in a Court of law and there is the lady who 
will not utter falsehood. ; 

“ Mr. Upstart—Who is this scoundrel who is mouthing the lady so freely. 
Here, take this and show your bloody native carrion. (Mr. Upstart gives a 
thumping blow on the chest of Mr. Indian.) 

“ Mr. Indian.— Well ady, you are a witness to this. He has actually 
assaulted me for nothing. dare say he will even kill me. I keep quiet. 
But at the next station—. | 

‘“« Mr. Upstart.—- Keep quiet, you black nigger and hold your tongue. Shut 
up those jaws. of yours or else [ break your bones. You idiot, dare to talk 
to a man like me. 

“Just at this time, the train reached a somewhat respectable station and 
drew up on the platform. The Stationmaster was known to Mr. Indian who 
was a frequent traveller. Mr. Indian called him, told him the circumstances 
of the assault and the abusive language. The stationmaster asked him his 
name, but the European refused. The stationmaster will not allow the train 
to proceed, until and unless his name was entered by the Police constable 
travelling with the train. Mr. Indian meanwhile changed his carriage. The 
European gave his name : 


‘‘ Mr. Upstart, Forest Department, Dustipur district. 


‘“ When the train reached Bezwada, Mrs. Upstart came running from her 
carriage, begged Mr. Indian not to report the matter and detain Mr. Upstart, 
as he.was sorry for the language he used and the assault he caused. She 
requested him to forget the whole matter. Mr. Indian asked her to bring 
her husband to the Refreshment Room where he should make an apology 
verbally. Mr. and Mrs. Upstart then came to the Refreshment Room, gave 
Mr. Indian a treat of coffee and bread and shook hands with him, learning he 


was @ landed proprietor of the place. 


¥ * Bo 


‘© Scene.—The Beach Railway station. 

‘“ Time.—5 p.u. The Calcutta mail about to start. 

‘Found in the first-class carriage a Judge of a district with servants. 
Enter the servant of an Indian High Court Vakil of a long standing, bearing 


the luggage of the vakil. 
“The Judge kicked the whole of the luggage on to the platform and 


wished the Indian at the devil. 

“ Enter the Indian gentleman who came near the door of the carriage. 

. “ Mr. Judge.—I don’t want any native brute to keep company with me 
ere. 

‘““ Mr. Vakil.—Here, peon, change all the luggage to the second class. I 
will not travel with an animal like that. Evident y there is a drop too much 
in him. However, you shall keep company with your own equal. Here, 
peon, take this first-class ticket and sit in the same compartment. If the 
animal touches you or abuses you let me know. | will hand him over to the 
Police by telegram. ) ae 

' “ The’ peon got-in and sat opposite to the J udge and stretched his legs to 
his seat. The Judge kept both ends of his alimentary canal securely shut. 
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_ + Scene.—The Judge’s Court, Brutepett. | 

“6 Time.—11 A.M. +8 | 

¢ Enter J pe at one door and the vakil of the previous day’s railway 
journey at the other door. ; 

‘“Vakil,-(Finding the Judge was the animal of yesterday.) I wish to 
transfer my case to the file of the next District J udge, for reasons known to 
the Judge. Otherwise I will have to move the High Court. 

‘‘ Mr. Judge.—You are the man who travelled in the same train as myself 

esterday. ‘There is cause for this case to be struck off my file. Your case 

is transferred to the next Court, according to application. 


* * e x * 


‘+ Scene.—An important junction. 

‘6 Time. —Midnight. 

‘Found three Europeans fully stretched on all the available seats and 
pretending to be fast asleep, one European standing at the door preventing 
ingress of anybody. The servant of a Raja’s relative brings in a bed and 
wants toenter carriage. The European gave a tap on the head of the servant 
with a cane. Servant reported the matter to the Raja’s relative who was 
speaking to a few friends before getting into the train. The Raja’s relative 
was highly incensed and went to the door of the carriage and gave a tremen- 
dous kick at the door by which it flew open and the European thrown 
backwards with considerable force. All the other three pretending bosses, 


got up and sat bolt upright. 


‘6 The Raja’s relative-—(Getting inside.) Come on, any son of his mother, 
I will kick any brute who stands against my luggage being brought in. I[ 
will teach any fool a lesson he deserves. 

© All the four Europeans.—QOh, please excuse us. We did not mean an 
harm. We played a joke thinking the servant made a mistake of the first- 


class for a third-class compartment. Pray, sit down and let us have a 


friendly chat. 


‘‘ The Raja’s relative.—QOh, is that you Mr. Competition-wallah. I met 
you in jamabundy work the other day. How did you get on with that 
zamindar ? | 

“© Mr. 1.0.S.—Oh! Capitally. He regaled me with a fine dinner and a 
capital supper. I had a good shooting on his estate. 


” ‘ + . + 
‘¢ Scene.—The Central Station platform. 
“ Time.-—'i-45 p.m. Bangalore mail. 


os Found two Lieutenants of the army in the first-class compartment. 
An Indian gentleman in Indian costume came near the door and shoved his 


own bedding inside and got in himself. The irate sons of war were 


saga confronted by a native whom they thought was a railway servant 
or clerk. 


‘* Ineut.—Get out of this, you son of a ~timnisiem, “Tide: te. no place 
for you. 


‘* Indian.— Please allow me to inform you beforehand that I am a Judge 
and cannot take words from you for nothing. 
__ “ Lneut.—Judge or jury, you shall pack out immediately, otherwise we 
kick out the luggage and the Judge’s carcas into the bargain on the platform. 
‘‘ Indian (Putting his head out through a window.)—Here, stationmaster 
or guard, please remove these two men to the second-class compartment and 
free me irom their company. 
‘ Stationmaster (whispering into their ears that he was a Judge.) Please, 
gentlemen, come out into the next carriage, I shall refund the difference as 
mee is no time to attach another first-class carriage. The mail is already 
ate. | 


‘ Jaeuts.—Alright, it will save us some money, which we want badly. 
Please show us the second-class immediately, 


* * * @. % 


868 

‘6 Seene.— A wayside platform. 

8 EEE Gentlemen. bough 

“A lady and a gentieman bought six mangoes and threw two annas 
towards the basket. The-vendor demanded revioasly four annas and six 

ies. Meanwhile the train was in motion. e European gave a knock to 
the vendor and upset his basket and went away admidst the abuses of the 
whole by-standing vendors without paying the extra amount. 

“The above scenes indicate all the Europeans to be of the superior 
oficial class. But their manners will not be creditable even to a restaurant 
waiter. Scratch their skins and you find the savage within. These are the 
men who are supposed to dispense justice and teach self-government. If 


such persons were not in Government service, they will be loafers mostly. 
The Bishop is utterly off the point.” 


i VERNACULAR PAPERS. | 
A TE aD I].—Home ADMINISTRATION. — 
4 eae | (a) Police. 
etme ie | Int, 5. The India, of the 30th May, says:—It appears the Police arrested 
oT eg | _  Srijut Aravinda Ghose when he was abed with 
Bintiw ‘The misdeeds of the Police hig wife. Perhaps the authorities have decided 
Simi Wy will have their effect. not to care for even the sanctity of the zenana. 
Bee a Can the dangers to the Government be reduced by thus wounding the feelings 
mee uu of chaste women? The sons of Bharata are now reaping the fruits of their 
WORE it tte previous karma in the shape of the atrocities of the officials. These officials 
Tome ie will, in their turn, have to reap the fruits of their present misdeeds in the 
Nee at future. 
uk he Swapsaaurrasy, 6. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th May, says:—The whole world now 
1) AED Ee May 29th, 1908, MS) knows how gentlemen like Mr. Lala Lajpat 
1a ee ) Every patriot is shadowed by Rai and Mr. Nevinson were shadowed and 
A ETE the Police. worried by the Police. It now seems as if the 
Le eG Government has vowed to let loose the Police upon every man whom it 
Cel ait ie Me suspects to be a patriot or to be an acquaintance of or to have anything to do 
Ot elt  & with a patriot. Thus the leading vakil of Muzaffarpur has become an 
ee) ale object of suspicion to the Police by reason of his having appeared for the 
10) OP defence of the accused in the bomb outrage case, and a Mea Eaipocter of 
1a Police and some constables are watching his house day and night. Then, 
ee ee again, Mr. Babu —— Charan, who accommodated Mr. Aravinda Ghose 
ie’ aie during the Midnapur District Conference, appears to have been subsequently 
Ce ae worried by a Police Inspector with a number of questions. [oes not all this 
"4 show the state of mind of our rulers? Surely the words of Solomon that faith 
))) Gel ae breeds faith and that distrust breeds distrust will never prove false. 
a ee Damme 7. The Desabhimani, of the 6th May, wntes in English :—‘ It has 
ie ek. ré, ‘ ° ; ° 
8) a ie May 6th, 1908. Tho illegal procedure of the become a fashion with the Police to obtain the 
1 ee Police. signatures of the persons they examine in the 
ih) a a course of an investigation, to the statements 
| hae made by or obtained from them. As we have come across a large number 
ih “aaa of such instances, we feel it our duty to draw the attention of the autho- 
11) Vee rities to the evils of such a procedure. It seems to us that the practice of 
1 GY ie obtaining signatures is not only not sanctioned by section 162 of the Code 
Wt) a Ge of Criminal Procedure, but that it also tends to thwart the administration 
heme viel | of justice. It is not difficult to understand the motive of thé Police officer 
‘Aa ies that acts in this manner, contrary to the express provision of the Code. 
im iy The Police officer thinks, not unnaturally, that by getting the signature 
Uy SE of the deponent, he has tied him down toa statement, which will prevent 
ie | Ve him from ever afterwards retracting it and that he has thereby improved his 
oe Bi beat | position with reference to the case. The turn thus given to a case at its 
i) Bae inception is faithfully worked up till the final stage and is persistently sought 
nine to be maintained, regersun of the truth of the case. Very often a Police 
i} hy officer, who managed to get a certain statement from the deponent in a 
4). Ue moment of weakness or helplessness due to a variety of causes, is emboldened 
ee | ROL to resort to various devices in order to compel a person, on a threat of prose- 
ty PAE cution, to adhere to his former statement. He is confronted with his previous 
i AM EAH statement signed by him and warned, in all seriousness, of the risk he will be 
al running by resiling from it. he witness is‘thus placed between two cross- 
fires and he naturally prefers to stick to his statement to the Police, however 
untrue 1t may be, to avoid the displeasure of the Police and to avert, as he is 


» fear, the possibility of a prosecution. The Police officer thus scores 
a point which he » f he likes, congratulate himself. But the offect 
upon the. ration of justice is disastrous, as truth is often suppressed 
and the Police officer gains a position of advantage over the accused. In our 
opinion, it is the overweening desire to secure conviction at all cost that 
impels the Police to have recourse to a practice which is rightly condemned 
by the Legislature. It is high time that the authorities ke notice of the 
conduct of these erring officers and enforce a strict adherence to the provisions 


f the Code. We fervently hope that steps will be taken to put a stop t 
‘ practice which 1s enatouen to become a scandal.” put a stop to 


8. With reference to the presents ong to the Police officers who were 

instrumental in detecting the bomb outragi 
Why reward me Police for in Calcutta, the 4 waarnarve Foard of the 16th May, 
doing their duty remarks :—What for are the Police intended 
if not for detecting offenders, and what is the meaning of the Government 
specially rewarding some of them for doing their duty ? Even if they 
had showed any special knack in detecting the case, the usual course is to 
romote them and give them nominal presents. But then why should 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 be wasted upon these people? ‘The Government is 
not as liberal to its subjects as it is to these Police officers, and if it had been 
so, matters would not have come to this pass. 


9, The Dravida Deepam, of the ag May, says:—The Anglo-Indian 
ae newspapers have been praising the Police to 
The psec can detect as well the artes for the energy ind ability with which 
wp slain tsi they have detected the bomb outragists. No 
doubt these Police people are as able in detecting cases as in manufacturing 
them, and this latter capacity of theirs was illustrated only recently when 
some persons were convicted for having caused a derailment of the train b 
which the Lieutenant-Governor of East Bengal was travelling; because it 
has now been proved, as a matter of fact, that this crime was committed by 
the present bomb outragists. Surely this tact of the Police in concocting 
cases and victimising innocent persons requires laudation ! 


10. The Navayuga, of the I1th June, writes as follows :—‘ lt appears 
that in the Kistna-Guntur District Conference 
held at Tenali, spies were moving about freely. 
It is said that some spies went there as 
delegates, and moved about in the dining-rooms and ut other laces without 
restriction. One individual, in the disguise of a member of Kamma caste, 
wore coarse clothes, posed himself as a newspaper representative, adorned 
the platform, and noted down all the proceedings. This traitor to the 
country seems to have declared on the last day that he was a Police Sub- 
Inspector. Why should we not call hima ‘secret thief’? It does not 
appear how far the Government are going to be benefited by the help of 
these traitors to the country.” 


11. The same paper has the following imaginary dialogue :—“ Four 
Police officers were taking with them a South- 
ern Brahman whom they arrested. Among 
the Police there was also a big official The Brahman young man was 
complaining to that big sirdar as follows :— 


“‘ Brahman. Sir, I have not got any bombs with me. n account of 
defective intellect, I could not find any means of livelihood in these famine 
days and so agreed to bea spy on behalf of the Government. Asa ‘DY 
learned approbation in furnishing information to them, in deluding the 
newspaper editors and in making them liable to punishment by the Sircar. 
I brought about my own ruin in endeavouring to establish the arbitrary 
Government of the English on a _—" basis. 

“ Police. »What did you do? — 


Secret emissaries or secret 
thieves ? 


“ A spy caught in a trap.” 


“ Brahman. I am an inhabitant of Tinnevelly. It is four months 
since I came here. I had some correspondence with the manufacturers of 
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t Caleutta. I gathered some information about this matter. With 
ney ce ey of saaniat spreading this bomb: mania ‘even here, I wrote the 
following letter to the editor of a native-owned English paper, which 
advocates the cause of nationalism:— | 

: ‘Sir. I am an expert in the manufacture of bombs. I should be 
very glad to work in the office of vour newspaper. — I shall always abide by 
your orders in all other matters. Expecting your kind reply,’” I am, 


Your humble servant, 


DESOPAKARI (A BENEFACTOR 
TO THE COUNTRY) AIYaNGar. 


In reply to this letter, the newspaper editor wrote tome asking me 
to pay a visit to him at once. Being oubtful as to how the editor under- 
stood my letter, I hesitated to pay him an immediate visit. 

Police. What would the editor have thought of you ? 

Brahman. He must have thought of me thus: ‘‘ He says he knows 
how to manufacture bombs. Why does he seek service underme? Why 
should he have informed me of this? Should he not have acquainted me 
with his qualifications to write articles if he would work in my newspaper 
office? From what he has written, I infer that he means to entrap me 
cunningly.” So thinking, he must have written to me as described above. 
In the beginning, 1 did not consider so much. Having subsequently made 
enquiry about this matter confidentially, all this has suggested itself to me. 
With the object of punishing me for my cunning, the editor sent my letter 
to the Commissioner of Police requesting him to institute proper enquiries 
about me. Thereupon this calamity has befallen me. 

Vighnesvara. (Under the heading of ‘‘ Vighnéswara ” some imaginary 
conversation is published periodically.) Ah! Spy! All your story is 
known. The Government have-appointed you a spy. en you were 
prepared to act most skilfully, the newspaper editor immediately recognised 
your weak intellect and handed you over to your co-workers that go about 
publicly. Can the Government now declare that you are the very spy they 
appointed and that you are not guilty? No. ‘Todoso will be derogatory 
to their honour. The conduct of the spy and the attachment for him should 
be confidential. If you, who appear by your own record, to have really used 
your intellect and energy in the manufacture of bombs, have to be punished, 
the Government hesitate to punish you as they have instigated Piss to do. 
what you have done. If they do'not think of punishing you, it is derogatory 
to their honour. Since it is essential that the Government should maintain 
their honour, they have to punish you heavily or nominally. 

O spies! Protect your lives carefully. You are thus becoming foes to 
the people. If times are against you become enemies to the rulers too. 


Why do you endanger your own lives by accepting the office of a spy, like 
this insane Brahman, to injure the people of this country ? 


(b) Courts. 


12. The Swadesamitran, of the 1st June, writes :—In reply to a question 


hi toils Madi a oe by Dr. Rutherford in the House of Commons 
glass il Tosti. sec He m whe as to why an Indian Barrister should not be 


appointed to the vacancy caused on the High. 
Court Bench by the death of Justice Boddam, Mr. Buchanan stated that it: 


was offered to an Indian Barrister but was refused by him. We now learn 
that the Indian Barrister, referred to in the above reply, is Mr. Chuckerbutty 
of Calcutta. This gentleman is a leading Barrister of the Calcutta Bar and 
he will not care to give up his present large income for the place of a High 
Court Judge and that in Madras. But herein is evinced ¢he tact of the 


Government ; for, it offered the post to one who would not care to accept it. 
No one cared for this gentleman, when a vacancy occurred ‘in the Calcutta 
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‘ch Court: iteelf because there was a chance of his accepting it! When 
Ho is Mr. Kennan on: the Bench of the Saauil Cause Court here who is in 
every way fitted. to take up the place of Justice Boddam, we cannot under. 
stand why our Government should offer it to one in Calcutta, who, it must 
have known, will not accept it and then ery out “ No Indian is available for 
the place.’ : 

13. The Swadesamiran, of the 3rd June, observes :—Recently a soldier 


| ee belonging to the regiment stationed at Allaha- 
Justice and,the Indians, = bad, beat an Indian carriage driver to death 
in his inebriows moments and when this case came on for trial before the 
Allahabad High Court, it was decided that the white had not committed any 
offence since he killed the Indian when he was in a drunken state. What 
injustice! Are the lives of the Indians so valueless as to be at the mercy of 
the soldiers in their drunken state? Is there no man born who can teach 
these veritable drunkards a salutary lesson? When justice is. so glaringly 
cast to the winds, how can the Indians be expected to be loyal towards the 
British ? ; | 
14. The Swadesamiran, of the 29th May, writes:—As Messrs. Chidam- 
| : baram Pillai and Subramania Siva stand 
Hiifference between Bengal charged with sedition in our own Presidency, 
aid Madras. certain persons have been charged with 
covspiracy and murder in connection with the bomb outrage case in Bengal. 
But still the accused in Tinnevelly are treated more harshly than those in 
Bengal and other Provinces. Thus the Sessions Judge of Muzaffarpur 
released on bail Mr. Kishori Mohun Banerjea, one of the accused in the bomb 
outrage case and again in Allahabad Srijut Badriprasad, charged with 
murder, has also been released on bail. But vet the Magistrate of Tinnevelly 
refused to grant bail to Chidambaram and Siva, even when the offence they 
have been charged with is not so heinous us that with which the accused in 
Bengal and Allahabad have been charged. May we know why there has 
been this difference im the treatment of the prisoners between the North and 
the South. 


(d) Education. 


15. The Yadartha Vachani, of the 16th May, says:—The three officers 

o = who have control of the village schvols are the 

_ The condition of the teachers Supervisor, the Sub-Assistant Inspector and the 
in village schools. Assistant Inspector. Of these the only officer 
under the T'aluk Board is the Supervisor, ne | so it is only he that can send the 
pay bills of the village schoolmasters to the Local Board direct. Even if he 
sends them as early as the fifth of every month, the teachers can receive their 
pay only about the 18th. But this officer usually sends them up only once 
in three months, and we wonder how these poor teachers are expected to pull 
on for three months together without any money, and especially sv in these 
hard times. The Supervisor does not content himself with this. lf any 
teacher grumbles to supply him with what he wants during his inspection 
tour, he vows revenge on him by delaying his pay for six months at times. 
Thus the village school teachers are practically at the mercy of these . 
visors, and even the Local Boards do not care to look into this matter. So it 
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behoves the Educational authorities to see that these poor teachers get their 


pay regularly. 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


16. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th June, writes:—We learn that at the 
| inquest held recently on the bodies of the three 
The Madras Corporation and persons who died from the poisonous gas 


” wore gr | emanating from the drain on the Ellis Road, 
arider to the verdict was added by the coroners that the Corporation of 
Madras should: take steps to preyent such occurrences in the future b 


warning the, people, not to step into the drain the moment it is opened. 


/ 
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Our labourers are prepared todo even the most rous works owing to 
their poverty.; but it is the duty of the masters to take care that their lives 
are not endangered in the execution of these works. If, owing to their 
carelessness, the servants happen to lose their lives, it is the duty of the Courts 
to punish the masters for their negligence. We think there is & provision 
ride ts for such mishaps, but it is not acted upon. Besides, what can we sa 
of the Superintendent who allowed the deceased to go into the drain without 
understanding that the pent up poisonous gas emanating from it would cause 
danger to life. It is still more strange that, even after two lives were lost, 
the Beperintandent by not posting a manon the spot to warn the people, 
should have given room to a wayfarer also sharing the same fate. 

Leaving this particular mishap alone, how has the new system of 
drainage added in any way to the convenience of the people? According to 
the opinion of many house-owners, the present system seems to be less 
convenient than the previous one. Moreover, the old drains, which have not 
been closed though they have now become useless, form receptacles of ever 
kind of dirty and filthy matter, the accumulation of which poisons the whole 
atmosphere of the locality, thus endangering its sanitation. Next, the 
condition of the roads in Madras is too well known for us to comment upon 
and the light given by the Municipal lanterns is just enough to prevent a 
man from tumbling down. All the new schemes and the new appointments 
made under them which swallow up so much of money, seem more to create 
inconveniences than comforts to the people. 3 


17. A correspondent to the Satyadeepika, of the 12th June, draws the 

ee attention of the Government to the need of a 

The need of a building for the )yilding for the fair which is daily held near 

anny Tae Se Denges. the Pipeclay Hill in Mangalore, to protect the 

women who are the chief sellers at the fair from the sun and rain, and says 

that police constables should be posted at the place to prevent the sellers 

from being molested by the Mappilla buyers and the articles exposed for sale 
from being contaminated by the touch of lepers who also frequent the fair. 


(h) Railways. 


18. The Vikata Dutan, of the 28th March, writes :—It 1s to be regretted 
The vagarios of seiiway officials. that in spite of gg remonstrances from 


the press and the public, the railway authorities 


- have not taken any trouble to improve the morale of their corps. When one 


is appointed on a railway it is only the security that he pays that is cared 
for and no enquiry is made into his respectability and antecedents. ‘The 
result is that the lower starta of these officials do not scruple to tease the 
passengers to any extent and at times even to outrage the modesty of the 
female passengers. Asif this is not enough, the fleecy Police come in the 
middle, as if to arbitrate, and pocket whatever they can. Now going a little 
higher up, the stationmasters have a settled arrangement with the merchants 
by which they are paid a certain sum at a certain rate. and this is called 
mamool, and none ever thinks of questioning them on the legality of their 
collections this way. ‘I'hen coming to the booking clerks, they begin to 
issue tickets only a few minutes before the train steams in, so that in the 
rush of the passengers to purchase their tickets, they scrape up whatever 
change an unwary passenger may leave behind forgetfully. Besides all this, 
there is the swindling in the articles sent by the goods trains; for it isa 
known fact that the articles booked at one station never reach their destination 


intact. Considering all this, it is high time the higher authorities make a 
thorough enquiry into the vagaries of these officials. _ 


(k) General, 


19. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th May, says:—The Whites and the 


Anglo-Indi t provoked if we 

The W iglo-Indian newspapers O 
e Whites and the Indians. point out that the fe ih i thi that the 
Easterns are intended only to work for them, that they at times treat them 
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like beasts and. that. the soldiers and the planters do not hesitate to do an 
harm to them. But still our harping on the same string has not made the 
Whites improve. (n the other hand, the more we criticise their conduct, the 
worse becomes their cruelty towards the Indians, and an event which 
occurred at the Kandy Railway station in Ceylon goes to confirm this view. 
There, @ Military officer appears to have used his cane freely on the native 
booking clerk of the station for not having addressed him as “ Sir ”, and 
also beat a native porter for having refused to call a constable to arrest the 
booking clerk for his heinous crime! What a daring injustice ! 


20. The Swadesamtran, of the 3rd June, writes:—In commenting on 
the recent horrible outrages at Calcutta, the 
The Spectator on the recent neetator remarks: ‘He is a bad Magistrate 
outrages. who discharges his duty in a way which tends 
to cause riots and murders even ashe is a bad minister who always allows 
himself to be questioned in Parliament.” Thus, it was because the Magis- 
trates of Tinnevelly were bad officers, they not only caused riots but also 
ordered the Police to shoot down people. It was again the same incapacity 
of the Magistrate at Cocanada that led to his taking the side of a white and 
making much of the pranks of a schoolboy ; and it was also the incapacity 
of the Magistrate of Salem that led to a woman being killed by his cheetah. 
But our responsible Government, instead of punishing these Magistrates for 
their incapacity, has in rot instance applauded their conduct. It would 
not have done like this if it had cared for the welfare of the people and the 
real strength of the Government, so it is clear thut it is only a partiality for 
their own race that actuates the British in their government of India and 
therefore it is no wonder that the Indians no longer regard the whites as 
beings of a superior order. 


21. The India, of the 30th May, writes:—The other day, a Yogi, while 
_ addressing an audience near the Moore Market, 
It is not the English education said, ‘some persons opine that the education 
a9 — that ‘ the cause of siven to us by the whites is the cause of the 
ee ee present unrest. It is not so; for it is the 
famine in the land that is the cause of the present feeling of discontent.” 
This is quite true, because the education that is imparted to our countrymen 
by the whites only tends to bring the links of our fetters more closely and 
18 not such as will inspire a desire in us for liberty. Moreover the lessons 
taught in the schools are only such as tend to create an affection for and 
loyalty towards our Government and not discontent and disaffection. So, 
it is wrong to think that the education imparted in these schools is the cause 
of the present disturbed state of the country. On the other hand, we think 
the state of the country will have been worse but for these schools. ‘Thus, 
the real cause of the discontent of the people is famine. It is the feeling that 
the Government has reduced the people to abject poverty that is working on 
their minds and. making them discontented. 


22. The Hindu Nésan, of the 21st May, observes :—It appears the prisoners 
who have been remanded to custody in the 
The treatment of the prisoners Tinnevelly riot case are treated in the worst 


in the ‘Tinnevelly riot case. manner by the Jail authorities. The jail rules 


require a prisoner to take the permission uf the Superintendent only for sending 
a letter out of the jail and not on every Occasion when he may have to write. 
Still the Superintendent of the Palamcottah Jail seems to have objected to 
Mr. Siva sending a written statement to the Additional Magistrate. Then, 
again, he also appears to have warned Mr. Siva for having had a shave, even 
though the latter had taken a general permission from the Superintendent for 
this purpose. We also learn that he has now been removed from the ward 
which is intended for under-trial prisoners to the ward occupied by convicted 
ofienders. Not only this; he has been asked to be his own scavenger as in the 
case of convicted prisoners. It is also stated that the prisoners in the riot cases 
are beaten most cruelly, and if they report this to the higher authorities, they 
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are hand-cuffed and pinioned im solitary cells. If all these things are true, 
it behoves the Government to make a searching enquiry at once and prevent 
such atrocities being committed. * | 


23. The India, of the 30th May, fale couse : lly = people of this 
coun a res _ for overnment an 

The present state of the country. wore. eaiiiitieg for ficit Hehts’ and com ea 
under the impression that the Government would ‘grant 161 for the mere 
asking. But the Government began to distrust these people instead of looking 
on them with a kindly eye. Then the popular leaders began to point ont the 
defects and the misdeeds of this Government. Still the,Government tricd 
only to suppress these persons by gagging them and not to change its methods 
of administration. ‘Then came the. partition of Bengal which gave rise to 
the Swadesi spirit. It may be that this was commingled with a feeling of 
hostility towards the Government in Bengal. But in other provinces it was 
purely the outcome of a sense of patriotism and not of an inimical feeling 
towards the foreigners. The country could, perhaps, have gradually 
improved, if the authorities had not meddled in this. But the subsequent 
acts of the Government clearly showed that it regarded the desire of the 
people for Swaraj as implying a hostile sentiment towards the present Raj. 
I'hus the Government has been trying its best to throw as many obstacles as 
possible in the = of the success of our boycott movement. It impeded the 
growth of national education by subjecting our national schools to all sorts of 
restrictions. It tried to gag the preachers and the press. All this led to the 
opening of the eyes of the people to their weak state, and made them realise 
the fact that their condition could not improve unless their country became 
free and this feeling, in its turn, made the people bolder in demanding their 
rights. The whipping of students, the looting of the Hindu temples by 
vagabonds instigated by the authorities themselves, and the apathy of the 
Government when even the modesty of our women was outraged, provoked 
our countrymen of Bengal and made them determine to take steps forthwith 
to improve the physical strength of their youngsters. The national volunteers 
were the outcome of this decision come to by the Bengalees, and even this 
body became an eyesore to the Government and its-friends who advised it to 
suppress it altogether. This systematic attempt of the Government to block 
every reasonable effort of the people to better their condition created a feeling 
of disgust in the minds of some youths who began to organise secret societies 
to pay the Government in its own coin, and the ests is now known to the 
whole world. Even uow, if the Government will refrain from meddling 
with the lawful efforts of the people to attain liberty, no serious harm can 
be fall any one. If, instead of this, it acts on bad counsel and arrogantly 
provokes the people like the Russian Government, India too will soon become- 
another Russia. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th May, states:—We learn that an 
Industrial Conference is to be held at Oota- 
camund next September on the initiative of the 
Government itself and that, im addition to 
many officials, some non-official private institutions have been asked by the 
Government to send their representatives to this conference. We are sorry 
to see that the Nationgl Fund and Industrial Association has not been taken 
notice of in this connection. Besides, certain non-official gentlemen have 
also been asked to be present at the conference. Of these, three gentlemen 
are retired Government servants and therefore it would have been better if 
purely non-official representatives had been nominated in their stead 


25. With reference to the Government order issued on the 2nd ultimo, 

Tho prohibit; ps prohibiting the emigration of Indian coolies 

saan et ag ne to Canada, the Swadesamitran, of the 4th June, 

remarks :— What has happened to-day in con-- 

nection with Canada is sure to happen to-morrow in the ease of every other 

colony, and the Indians are sure to be prohibited from emigrating to any 
yee Ae AER» See Oe Y 
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The Industrial Conference at 
Ootacamund. 


lon cone by the whites. The Canadian whites insisted on the 
spall of the Indians from their colony and the Colonial Secretary in 
England, not having the-moral courage to go against the will of the colonists, 
quietly asked the Government of India to prohibit the emigration of Indians 
‘o Canada, and this Government, to hide the fact that it has been forced 
) take this step, begins its order with a long preface dilating upon the 
‘nadvisability of the emigration of Indians to Canada. But whatever may 
be the attitude of the Government, we will rather prefer our countrymen 
dving here to undergoing all the suffering which they have in the colonies. 


26. The Swadesamitran, of the Sth June, says:—A vacancy is soon to 
| , . occur in the Council of the Secretary of State 
A vacancy in the Connett "for India owing to the retirement of Sir Phillip 
India. . Hutchins, and it is rumoured that it will be 
filled by either Mr. A. T. Arundel or Mr. J. Thomson. But we do not care 
who gets that post. Viscount Morley has already made a show of imparti- 
ality by appointing two Indians to this Council and so there is no use of 
our opening the subject again. Jt is the same thing for us whether 
Mr. Arundel or Mr: Thomson or any other figure-head gets it. 


27. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th June, writes : --The London Spectator, 
in commenting on the recent outrages in 
Bengal, says: ‘‘ When the Indians come out to 
have a free fight to put an end to the British 
Government, the British also may begin to 
use their ‘Maxim’ guns openly; but till then they must continue to rule 
the country with sympathy and justice.” This implies that the British 
Government has till now ‘been conducted with sympathy and justice. We 
should like to make two remarks in connection with this statement. First of 
all, it is a lie to state that sympathy and justice form the basis of the British 
administration. Secondly, even granting that it is so, sympathy and justice 
alone will not do to render an administration efficient ; eels of treatment 
is also necessary. We do not want sympathy ; for even a dog is treated by 
its naster with sympathy and the Indians are not so low as to be content 
with it. Wedo want justice and we want equality of treatment and liberty 
of speech and action also. 


28. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th June, says:—-A greater value is 
attached by the Government to the words of 

_Mr. Hobhouse on the present the Anglo-Indians, who are after all birds of 
= passage, about the state of India, than to those 
of the Indians, who have been born and bred up in this country for the last 
so many generations. The plain reason of this is that the Anglo-Indians 
belong to the ruling race, while the Indians happen to be the ruled. Thus 
Mr. Hobhouse has recently added his opinion to the long plist of those 
expressed already by many Anglo-Indians about the present disturbed state 
of the country. Our readers need not be told that this gentleman was till 
recently the Under Secretary of State for India, and that he left that office to 
become the President of the Decentralisation Commission. It can also be 
easily guessed with what sort of people he would have moved in India 
during the tour of the Commission through this country. At least, it 1s 
certain that he would not have moved with the masses as freely as 
Messrs. Keir-Hardie and Nevinson did. Moreover he stayed in this country 
only for a very short time; and yet he talks as if he had been here for 
years together. He is of opinion that India has prospered a great deal 
under the British Government, and regrets that some pores who stayed here 
only for six weeks or su—he forgets that his stay here did not last much 
longer—should have expressed a contrary opinion. Again he asserts that the 
Indians stay at home like quiet people and look‘after their agriculture only 


It is not justice alone, but 
equality and liberty too, that the 
people require. oo , 


, 


during the rainy season, but that they lock up their houses and go out into. 
the forests to live by: robbery and murder during the rem part of the: 


year. We do not know where he learnt this valuable truth about the 


Indians! He also says that it‘is a fallacy to assume that India can be regarded 
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as: one welded whole for political purposes and yet he adds that it is no eus 
work to rule over India with its thirty crores. of people.’ Can a entleman, 
who makes ‘so many inconsisteat statements 1 the. same bteath, be fit to be 
the Under Secretary of State for India? As the India remarks, it is a vood 
thing that he has left that office. Aouaaeees es TH oe | 
29. The Dravida Dipam, of the 29th April, writes :—Recently there vy. 
pe some unrest Air Chandarnagore ad’ the Acti is 
Difference between French and (Governor of French India went there to enquire 
English India. into the cause of it. This officer, after taking 
down a statement from the local official, sent for the people and questioned 
them with regard to their grievances. After discussing with them the pros and 
eons of the situation, he came to the conclusion that the fault lay with the 
local official and not with the Lm and held that the people were provoked 
only by the unnecessary order of the local official prohibiting Swadeshi meetings 
and that if this was not done, the 1 of the town would not have becn 
disturbed at all. This is what was done in French India. _ Under the same 
circumstances in the English dominions, the authorities would have at once 
sent for the military police, prohibited all public meetings in the arca, 
quartered punitive police on the place and teased the people awfull . Our 
readers may thus see the difference between French and English India in the 
treatment of the people. 


30. The Vikata Dutan, of the 16th May, writes:—The Sub-divisional 


officer of Manickgunj appears to have arrested 
some respectable gentlemen of the place for 
indulging in athletic exercises like wrestling, 
fencing and drill, on the plea that these tend to a breach of the public peace. 
Fortunately the accused in this. case were discharged by the ])istrict Magis- 
trate ; but anyhow the conduct of this officer shows an utter want of tact and 
judgment. ‘Then again the Sub-divisional officer of Tongal seems to have 
mistaken the conversation of a schoolmaster with his pupil about the English 
articles generally for a discussion about Swadesh, and, summoning the teacher 
before him, threatened to give him a good thrashing by the aatiery police. 
He seems to have also remarked: ‘‘ What can you do if, I tease you to any 
extent? Perhaps you will write to the papers about it-or again questions 
may be asked in Parliament about my conduct. But what do I care for all 


that?” What good can the ‘se expect from officers like this man who 
snap their fingers even at the Parliament ? 


31. The Andhrakesari, of the 5th June, observes :—‘ Bhartruhari (a 


abc wae great Sanskrit poet) once wrote (in verse)-- 
re ‘The Ganges took its origin in the heavens, 

and reached the head of Siva(one of the gods of the Hindu trinity) from 
which it flowed to the top of the Himalayas and then descended to the earth 
and flowed into the sea, and thence it entered the ‘neither world”. ‘Sv, 
foolish men are spoiled in many ways’. Whenever we think of Lord Morley, 
we are reminded of this verse. hen he became the Secretary of State for 
India, our people thought that many blessings will be showered on them 
unsolicited, that all their grievances will be redressed, and that India will be 
blessed with perpetual happiness; and they praised him in various forms 
being transported with joy. Within a res TD of two years, all his liberal 
views appeared in their true colours. It is the public opinion that he took 
this hard step (accepted the peerage) in order to save himself from the trouble 
of answering questions put by members such as Mr. Keir-Hardie. If he 
really hoped to avoid their questions by entering the House of Lords, it was 
a mad hope. For, he cannot but be troubled by some one or other, though 
not by Mr. Keir-Hardie. If he really thought of avoiding the trouble, he — 
ought to have stayed at home retiring from service, instead of sitting in the 
House of Lords. Nobody will go there to put questions. Ah! to-what a 
pass Mr. Morley’s reputation has come ! The, very House of Lords which he 
once tried to abolish has now afforded shelter to him. We wish he will 


The mischief of certain Divi- 
gional officers. 


show true liberal spirit at least now, and save his reputation.” 


878 


32. ‘The Andhrakeseri, of oa une, observes :-—‘‘ All people iu India 
| pip ge. without distinction of colour are ing thei 
: Expressing <ymptny.” sorrow atithe sad death, by Domi: of the ‘nite 
and daughter of Mr. Kennedy at Muzaferpore. Who will not grieve at their 
deuth ? Some of us are expressing our grief assembled in public meetings. 
We are of opinion that these meetings are unnecessary, because many 
Englishmen in India killed their native servants, either by kicking them or 
shooting them with rifles. Not even one in a hundred of such persons that 
committed murder received the punishment provided by law. Did any 
Englishman hold « public meeting and express grief at the death of the blac 
men so killed? Are not meetings unnecessary in their opinion? Why 
should not our people follow them in this respect ? These meetings are only 
intended to win the favour of the Government”. 


33. The Kistrapatrika, of the 7th June, observes :—‘ The Kistna-Guntur 


AMDuRARMAARE, 


June Sth, ie. 


Kistwararama, 


District Conference held at Tenali fully realised sin 7th, 1906, 


Kistna-Guntar District Confer- the new aspirations with which the whole of 
= India is filled and it was apparent that both 
the districts took a forward step in the advancement of the new movement. 
When 174 delegates expressed their opinion in favour of, and 19 against, the 
political boycott, it was clear how soon the new movement has spread in the 
villages. e unanimous condemnation of the arbitrary Henbdings of the 
clique of Moderates at Allahabad and of those of the Mahajana Sabha of 
Madras confirms how well the power of the people is devising. After 
what has taken place at the Conference at Tenali, who can say that the 
people in the mufassal cannot accept Swaray, national education, Swadeshism 
and boycott? The resolutions were supported more by the mufassal delegates 
than by the educated town delegates. Whether the 17th Kistna-Guntir 
District Conference did anything else or not, it produced one useful result, 
namely, the creation of self-reliance among auth which is the key-stone of 
the national power, and removed all indifference and suspicions towards the 
mufassal people,” , 

34. The same paper writes :—‘‘ During the session of the Kistna-Guntur 
“Who are these ? ” District Conference, detectives made their 
appearance in crowds in disguise and accom- 
panied every patriot like so many ghosts, even during the meal-time, and 
performed their duties. We offer our thanks to the Government for paying 
them and sending them to guard us. Who are these detectives? The fruits 
of actions of the patriots in their last birth have now manifested themselves 
as detectives tn closely follow them. ‘Oh patriots! Your life is no longer 
the dream it was some time ago. ‘The detectives are constantly questioning 
you as to your ideals and principles.’ They are sounding the depth of the 
heart of every patriot with the question, ‘ Will you sacrifice yourself and save 
the life of the Indian nation, or will you save yourself and allow the national 
life to decay ?? The time has come to emphasise the reality of the patriots’ 
vow. A new era has begun in the Telugu country with the 17th Kistna- 
Guntur Conference. The lustre or the gloom of this new era depends on the 
answers the patriots give to the detectives.” 
35. The same paper writes :—‘‘ The conduct of the police who attended 
it a the District Conference at Tenali afforded a 
Acts of the police. . great amusement. On the first day some of 


them entered the Conference pavilion without tickets of admission and when 
at the commencement of the session all the sons of India stood singing the 
Vande Mataram song, the police alone, sii. they are alsu sons of India, 
were sitting defying the public. This being their first offence, the Conference 
excused them.. On the second day no separate place was allotted to them, 
but seats were arranged for them among the visitors. The Inspector, the Sub- 
Inspector, the well-known détectiye Inspector Papa Rao Nayudu, Magistrate 
(Sub ?), and the Station-house Otticer sat among the visitors. They expressed 
their indignation ’to'the executive Committee for not being shown the respect 
due to their position, ' On the third’day they wished to be seated pane the 
delegates and: required the volunteers to put aside their lathies, They 
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the Conference if proper places: were not 
given them, and the Inspector’ ke tthe police in read eadiness. They tried 
to gain everlasting fame by disturbing the: Conference, but the Executive 
Committee and the Secretaries patiently worked and cleverly defeated their 
machinations.” : ee ee | | | 


36. The Desabhimant, of the 9th June, observes that, when the resolution 
: ‘: regarding the boycott of British goods was put 
‘* Swadeshi movement.” to vote at the Kistna-Guntur District Co aference 
held at ‘l'enali in the last week of last month, it was made clear that the 
village people were more sympa in the matter af encouraging Swadesh: 
goods than the so-called civilised townspeople. With the exception of the 
townsmen, all the delegates from. the villages voted in favour of the resolution. 
Swadeshi workers are required more in villages than in towns. The paper is 
glad to note that the people of Tenali and Bapatla taluks are arranging to 
appoint separate Swadeshi lecturers. Some people would have one lecturer for 
the whole of the Guntur district and they collected some subscriptions. No 
work could be accomplished without funds. | 


threatened they would disperse. 


87. Adverting to the efforts of the Government to fuppeene the unrest, 
the Swaraj, of the 11th June, observes :— 
Unrest, ~Vhough the external. symptoms of unrest 

were suppressed by several means, the agitation has not ig The state- 
craft and power of the Government have diminished and they.. took refuge 
under the police and the magistrates. In addition to the already existing 
cruel Acts, the Newspapers Act will be passed to gag the press all at once. 
It appears it-will come into force:soon. Will all the natives become inani- 
mate and keep quiet? We are at’a loss to conceive how all. the fire of justice 
that emits from the press will find vent. Though the mouths are gagged 
and fear is infused, would the hands remain unengaged ?. What is destined 
to take place will surely take place. We are at a loss to know to what bold 
deeds the Government may drive our most enthusiastic brethren. If the 
lecturers are not allowed to preach-in the streets, they will visit house after 
house and preach the power of the new spirit. If public meetings are prohi- 
bited, secret societies will be formed. We have been adopting thie fiolicy of 
passive resistance. But when the fundamental rights of. man are attacked, 
nobody knows what must be done. It is human nature to adopt. what suits 
the times. Our procedure will be guided by the rival party. Patriotism and 
disloyalty are synonymous words. All the delegates that attended the 
District Conference at Tenali and those who elected them also are disloyal 


persons. Would all the countrymen be quiet if one-or two of them were 
arrested ? ” 


38. Referring to the policy of passive resistance, which is. the charac- 
teristic of the Indians, the same paper observes: 
: —‘‘ People who will sacrifice even their lives 
for their principles, began to increase in numbers. We resolved to depend 
on passive resistance until human rights are not disrespected. But even 
private meetings in private premises were prohibited and the powers of the 
police were enhanced. Peace, privacy and liberty of society were rooted 
out. Heroic songs and even Harikathas (Divine stories) were prohibited. 
Detectives accompany people and drive them when they assemble at dinners 
or hold meetings, or collect subscriptions, or meet their friends. Whatever 
is written by them is true! Their lathies. protect righteousness! Passive 
resistance cannot cope with such political blindness.‘ There is a mutual 
conflict between our argumentation and their strength, our virtue and their 
mischief, our justice and their tyranny, our frankness and their duplicity, 
our poverty and their prosperity, and our courage and their wickedness.” 


39. The same paper writes as follows :—“ All people went into a sound 

< Interview with MothenEadis sleep. There was no noise. anywhere in the 
Plan of the coming conflict,” | C?eation, except occasional: roarings of; lions, 
a ~, .,.- « anid: howlings: of! jackals'and.wolves: The: bats 
alone were in search of fruit’ trees. © The:whole creation. was:lifeless as:thougl> 


‘ Failure of passive resistance.’ 
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on account of fear of future calamities. Those who were lying down around 
the tent remained motionless out of sound sleep and fear. The moon was 
invisible owing to thick clouds. A lamp was emitting a flickering dim light. 
A man was seated on a comfortable seat. He held a book in his hand, but 
he was not reading it. He was looking at the lamp on his left side. All the 
insects were attracted by its hght, and they were alt erishing. The pensive 
man saw that spectacle. bent his head sideways, breathing heavily, and 
exclaimed, ‘It 18 fruitless, fruitless! Life is decaying and the enemy is 
gaining victory. Mother India! We have been deceived.’ A demon seemed 
to have appeared before his eyes and he said. ‘Who are you? Are you the 
embodiment of goodness ? Are you the giver of happiness ? Are you 
holding our happiness and misery in your hands? Mother, have you come 
to restore peace which has been disturbed in many respects? Who sent you ? 
Why have you come ?’ 


‘“ Goddess.—‘ My name is Bhadra Kali. I am myself the Mother India. 
lam myself Parvati (born of a mountain). I am myself Durga. I myself 


go by the name “ Navasakti.” [ am worshipped as Mother India. i am 
come to relieve you of your suffering ’ 


‘‘ Man.—‘ You are not Mothet India. Mother India is of a gentle form. 
Your tongue is sucking blood. The skull in your hand, your sword, the 
garland of skulls around your neck, the belt of bones around your waist, 
your dark body and your eyebrows smeared with blood, are sucking up my 
courage. Your form is horrible and Mother India is of gentle form. I do 
not know what conjuring woman Paty are.’ 


‘‘ Goddess.—‘ Do not fear. I shall show you my real form. ‘See’— 


manifesting herself in her gentle form—‘ I put on this horrible form to suit 
the times.’ 


‘“ Man.—‘ Mother! Excuse me. I could not realise your subtle actions. 
You are the director of «f actions. You are the bestower of boons. Mother! 


Many efforts became futile and courage is waning, no course suggests itself. 
How long will you test us still? Tell us how we can gain our ends, and 
grant us happiness. Alas!’ 

‘¢ Goddess.—‘ You will soon have victory. With courage’— 

‘“ Man.—‘ Courage! (ur hopes have hie blasted. We were not able 
tv cope with the strength of the enemy who threw obstacles at every step. 
Somehow, effect a compromise and save your sons.’ 

‘“ Mother India.—‘ Compromise! LEffecting compromise! I would 
rather sacrifice all my children to the cruel sins of the enemy than tolerate 
compromise. This struggle has yet toincrease. If compromise were effected, 
the national powers would decay. In this Bharatavarsha (India) there 1s no 
compromise with the enemy. Did you read your Puranas? Did you study 
your duties ? Was not Hanuman. who went to Lanka (Ceylon) to see Sita, 
able to bring and restore her to Rama? The world is bound down with 
destiny. The ways of God are inscrutable to human i like you. Even 
if Sita were not there, the Lanka war would certainly have taken place. 
Even if Ravana (king of Rakshasas) were not born, war with the Rakshasas 
would have occurred. Ravana was the chief of the Rakshasas. He was 
a great devotee. But the race of Rakshasas had to be rooted out. If Ravana 
had not taken away Sita, some other Rakshasa would have carried away at 
least a cow of the Aryans The Aryans would have waged war againet them 
on that pretext. That (Lanka) war created love of justice in our race. Such 
4 great war never took place before. In that war, all the created beings 
were roused and encouraged to make war and they achieved victory. Was 
Lord Krishna unable to bring about a treaty in the Mahabharata war? 
Would war have stopped if Karna were informed of his history before hand ? 
He tested the mitent of Karna by preparing the Kauravas for war. God 
incarnated almost simultaneously in the form of Balarama and Krishna and 
siding the Kauravas and the Pandavas respectively, prepared them for war. 
To be brief, compromise cannot be effected and conflict cannot but occur. In 
conflict only, your race can-secure natural (power?). By this conflict only, 
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merit of your former births. will become known. In this very conflict, 
the glory of bie gentility will shine. When a conflict 18 Imminent, it is quite 
natural for the pecmee to become frightened in regard to (the discharge .i) 
their duties, ete. On that memorable day, even Arjuna was subject to affliction. 
If you do not erform your duties and uphold your national principles, it is 
all the same whether you live or die.’ . 


(‘So saying, she took out a garland of red lilies from her lock of hair, 
threw it on his neck and disappeared.” : 


40. The Navayuga, of the 11th June, writes as follows :—‘‘ To-day, indeed, 
_. the representatives of the Government adorned 
“The voice of the Kistna the Kistna-Guntir District Conference 
district °. Although this Conference has been submittin 
its resolutions to Government for the last seventeen years, they treated them 
as so many cries in the wilderness. Who perused those resolutions then » 
Ah! How the times have changed! How attentively the Police officers have 
heard the resolutions at the Conference! Besides, it is said that by appoint- 
ing spies, they got all the resolutions taken down and translated for them. 
How much interest they take in the proceedings of our District Conference ! 
What an irony of fate! Just when speeches were not intended for the Goy- 
ernment, they took pleasure to listen tothem Just when the resolutions were 
not intended for the Government, they took pleasure to listen to them. Just 
when the Empire ceased to be for the happiness of the Government, they were 
overtaken by fear. Ah! it is to-day that the endeavours of the Telugu people 
have turned in the right direction. Indeed, it is to-day that the voice of the 
people living on the banks of the Kistna and the Gédévari who are said to be 
enveloped in the darkness of illusion, has gone forth in all directions. Indeed, 
it is to-day that the voice of the inhabitants of the Kistna and Guntur districts 


has pierced the deaf ears of the rulers. May the voice of the people resound 
every minute and develop day by day.” 


41. A correspondent in the Kerals Chintamani, of the 2nd June, referring 


a to the utter disregard shown to Indian public 
_ About the futility of attempt- opinion by Beers § British Me stetratore 
ing to gain the sympathy of the ine 
es, SY says, that it 1s a hopeless task to attempt to 
mollify their unsympathetic attitude or to 
create in them a healthy feeling of sympathy towards the people. It is 
alleged that Lord Minto, the present occupier of the a seat, said on 
one occasion, that not even a hundred thousandth part of their authority will 
ever be allowed to flag, however violent the public feeling of opposition may 
be. All our writing may go to grace the waste paper basket; but will not 
cause the administrators to alter their policy of oppression or adopt: a new 
policy. How unworthy we must be to allow ourselves to be ruled bya 
nation inhabiting a distant land whose extent is only one-sixteenth of that of 
our country and submit with a grin to be insulted by words of the above 
description. Would they wag their tongues if we had discretion and 
fraternal feeling among us? Never! If we maintain steadfastly our position 
some Englishmen may, in consequence of the loss of India, have to starve or 
to reel like a top in utter destitution and to crouch at our feet. The Enelish- 
men look upon India as their privileged storehouse from which they unhesi- 
tatingly carry away anything they may want at any time they like without 
any thought of replacing anything in it. We-feel indignant at the taunts 
and abuses of those who eke out their ignoble life with the scrapings of the 
chatties and pots of Indians. It is painful to observe, nevertheless, our people 
exhibiting great apathy in a matter which calls for steadfast effort for the 
common good, in order to escape from the clutches of men of this description, 
besides remaining enmeshed in the subtle witchcraft of the rulers. Should 
the poor Indians but realise their actual position, the correspondent is of 
opinion that most of the present evils would aol have existed.,, He admits 
the lack of men of patriotism and determination: who will exert themselves in 
an unflinching and lawful manner to impart to the mass the knowledge of 
their real state and waken them gently and effectually to a sense of their 
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hard lot. Th : fe is a steady increase of néwspaper editors who covet praise 
and patronage. and they simply illustrate the common saying, that the 


assumption Of var is merely, to secure wherewithal to satisfy the 


‘nner man: The writer of the article proposes the organisation of a society 
for the amelioration and education of the masses, and to create in them a taste 
for cultivation and industrial and other occupations, and offers his gratuitous 
service for such @ propaganda. | 


ITI.-—Lsoréeariox. 


42. The Swadesamiiran, of the 10th June, remarks :—It is regrettable Swapssamrrasy, 
: that the Explosives Act and the Press Act June 10m 1008. 
he Explosives Act and the should have been hurried through the legis- 
Presa Act. é lature in such hot haste without even the usual 
formalities through which Bills have to pass before they are finally passed 
‘nto law. This shows clearly with what fear the Government of India views 
the recent events in Bengal and elsewhere. It seems the popular representa- 
tives on the Legislative Council knew of the measures for the first time only 
on the day previous to that on which they were introduced, and yet these 
Bills have been passed into Acts in spite of the protestations of two of them 
that some.time should be allowed for the public to express their opinions. 
We can only say that the Bills could not have become law so easily i either 
Mr. Gokhale or Dr. Ghose were in the Council on that day. 
43. With reference to the Press Act passed last Monday, the Swade- Swavzeaurruay, 


Te Prone ‘Act samitran, of the 12th June, remarks :—At Jone 15k 1008. 


: least, in our opinion, whatever Sir Harve 
Adamson may say, there was no necessity for such stringent rules to sulle 
the conduct of the press and especialiy the Native press, because we know 
that this Act will not prevent the Anglo-Indian press from indulging in their 
usual villification of the Indians. Also the vague wording of some of the 
sections clearly proves that the Government has determined to root out all 


the newspapers owned or conducted by natives, no matter what means it 
adopts to gain that end. 


44. The Andhradesaranjani, of the 10th June, observes:—‘‘ No one will Ta# A¥omssomesnan- 
object to the passing of the Explosives Bill Madras, 
into Act. But this Bill must be so framed as 7™* !®b, 1908. 
not to make it impossible to procure chemical substances required for com- 

mercial purposes and technical colleges and chemical laboratories. Otherwise, 

techalact instruction and training in arts will altogether decay. Making 

due provision for such cases, the Government may pass any Act they please. 

As for the ‘ gagging of the Press’ Act, it appears that if the offence of sedi- 

tion is committed a second time, both the newspaper in which such seditious 

matter appears and the press in which it is printed will be confiscated and 

the security also will be forfeited. ‘That is, for the first time, sedition will be 

punished either with imprisonment or fine. If it is eee a second time, 

every property will be confiscated. If such a unique ( evil of an Act comes 

into force, all the newspapers will soon disappear with the exception of a 

few Feringhee papers that are in the good graces of Government. Of those 

who attempted to destroy the freedom of the press, the Feringhee newspaper 

editors are the foremost. This is very strange. That the very persons who 

have to fight for the freedom of the press should produce such writings, 

indicates that their heads are turned like that of Kudiram Bose who threw 

bombs. It is not difficult for these Feringhce papers to get themselves 

implicated under sections 124-A and 153-A of the Indian Penal Code. Their 

everyday writings are examples.of the offences referred to in those sections. 

Only a strong, just and impartial Judge is required. Will not such a person 

be forthcoming sometime-or other? To suppose that calamities like bomb 

outrages would come to an end by the gagging of the Press 1s like the saying 

‘ that teeth fall- off by a slap:on the-back’. “he freedom of the press and of 

the speech is as necessary 'to. the Government as to the people.” 


‘ Laws annibilating freedom ’ 


/ 
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Tax Avonmsvramas- 45, The Andhradesaranjani, of the 10th June, writes :—*‘ This Newspaper 
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NavayuGa, 
Masulipatam, 
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Sw4DgksamMiTRan, 
adras, 
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7 (Incitement to offences) Act confers absol 
Bills have been actually passed. Gives on the rineier M e trate, ie, 4 
Collector of the district, to suppress newspapers. In future, the life of 
newspapers is in the hands of the Collectors. It is true there is an appeal to 
the High Court against his order. Since the appeal is made to the High 
Court instead of to the District Judge, ‘newspapers in the distant districts 
would be put to great inconvenience. The appeal is possible only if the 
person affected goes to Madras leaving bis house and all. Even if he Foes 
and appeals, the time is limited to fifteen days. Moreover, will not those 
who confiscated the press prosecute the editor and printer under some other 
law? In that case, how cau they who are in jail prefer an appeal? The 
words ‘acts of violence’ in the Act are very elastic. They are susceptible 
of any interpretation. Why should such ambiguous words be used? The 
burden of proof that a particular writing does not come under this Act rests 
on the editors of newspapers.. This is opposed to all Shastras. This upsets 
the principle ‘ Until the offence is proved, all are innocent.’ Further, how 
is the negative to be proved ?” 


46. Adverting to the Newspaper (Incitements to offences) Act, the 


Sasilekha, of the 12th June, observes :~— 
¢ Editors of newspapers and lecturers can be 
tried for sedition under section 124-A. Moreover, this new Act also has 
come into force. Hereafter, the press that prints the newspaper which writes 
seditious articles and incites people to commit offences will be confiscated. 
Then the newspaper will cease to exist. That is, the editors of native news- 
on oy will be entirely at the mercy of the police. ‘The magistrate would 


‘““ New weapons.” 


isten to the advice of the police, and the Government would act upon the 
advice of the magistrate. When all of them combine together, can the case 
of the newspaper editors succeed? The vernacular papers which are useful 
for persons ignorant of English may very probably cease to exist unable to 
undergo the difficulties caused by the officials”. 
47. The Bhavani, of the a an writes as = ae A new Act 
ee : which brings misery to all people in India was 
“the Tee Tm Be brought so wchihiine in talar to check the 
outrages committed by mean fellows. — It is like setting fire to a house enraged 
at the presence of a rat therein. The result of the appointment of Indian 
representatives on the Council of the Secretary of State for India appears to 
be the passing of Acts without the knowledge of anybody. Setting aside all 
the regulations regarding the conduct of a Bill through the Council, the 
members of the Viceregal Council have pased this Act in a very unfair 
manner, having been excited by the cruel acts of mean fellows. It remains 
to be seen whether the British subjects in England tolerate this Act or impeach 
it.” 
48. The Navayuga, of the 11th June, says as follows :—‘“ Although Sir 
<b Blow laws 1 H. Adamson has said that the intention of the 
Government in passing the Press Act is to 
Suppress newspapers that write violently like the Yuganrtar, yet, on an exami- 
nation of the several points therein dealt with, that does not appear to be their 
intention at all. It is stated that incitement to any act of violence may be 


enquired into under this Act. The violence referred to in the Act applies 
equally to a murder and a simple threat.” 


IV.—Native Starks, 


49. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th June, writes The feeling of 
Wid on discontent and disaffection that has been of late 


spreading throughout India, as a result of the 
oppressive acts of the Government of India, has, we are sorry to note, now 
crept even into the Native State of Travancore. Our readers may remember 


that the feelings of the people of Travancore were roused a little recent by 
the Maharaja prohibiting all religious ‘preaching in his dominions, 4 the: 
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Sritish Resident. _Now matters have come to a serious 


: : : pass by 
some vagaries, playe by the police. upon the people. All the bazaars j 
Trivandrum have. een closed and the whole town t in an uproar. All this 
has happened 1s a result of the misdeeds of the police. But the immediate 
sequel of this unrest will be the quartering of a punitive police force on the town 
which will eventually drive the people to lose their confidence in the justice 
of the Government and take to hornble ways ot expressing their resentment. 
But it is not at all desirable that such a thing should be allowed to occur in 
a Native State, because the or pe will then have to stand between two 
fires. Even though he is forced to listen to the words of the British Resident 
and refrain from punishing the police authorities for their misdeeds, he will 
naturally have a pavay § of sympathy towards his subjects. But if he takes 
any step actuated by this feeling, he will be incurring the displeasure of the 
British Government. 


50. The Nadegannadi, of the 6th June, in a long article says: ‘‘ Mysore 
is dubbed ‘ The oe Native State in India’, 
mani! because the Europeans are entertained right 
royally by His Highness the Maharaja at banquets and dances, and allowed 
to ride in State motorcars and game is preserved for their hunting. They 
derive enormous profits from gold and manganese mines, from rubber, sandal 
and coffee estates. Several Kuropeans come into the State and, promising to 
work wonders for the State, obtain large loans and cheat the Govornment. 
To add to this, a large number of sandalwood articles showing the skill of 
the Mysore artists were lately sent for exhibition to England at an expense 
of more than Rs. 12,000. What wonder then that the Europeans should 
call the State ‘a model State’? But if we look a little deeper into the real 
condition of the country its rottenness becomes apparent. How many lives 
have been lost from epidemics, how many people starve or live on only one 
meal a day, how cruelly taxes are exacted, how trade is going down and 
prices are rising, and how the ke are ground down by the officials —these 
are all matters which nobody thinks of enquiring into. It is only those that 
live in the midst of the people that can realize the actual state of things. It 
cannot be judged from the dinners given to Europeans or from the profits 
derived from the gold and other mines, or from the wonderful electrical works 
which strike the casual observer ”’. | 


51. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 10th June, finds fault with the 
_ Government of Mysore for creating a new 
depart- Sanitary department at au enormous expense 
for combating plague, and 1s of opinion that 
the amount thus wasted, if spent in opening up the huts of the people to light 
and air, in the destruction of rats, in improving the conservancy of the 
villages and in supplying wholesome food to the plague patients, the number 
of deaths from plague would be considerably diminished. 


The condition of Mysore. 


Creation of a Sanitary 
ment in Mysore. 
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52. A leader in the Kerala Chintamami, of the 2nd June, remarks that ‘404 Ckmtamant, 


Why the Di € Nati whatever the form of British administration 
Staten ane 1k i aay ted British may be, call it whether limited or absolute, 
service. a constitutional or autocratic, it must be admitted 

that the new energy and love of independence 
which now overspread the continent with a great celerity, are but the mature 
results of the British administration which struck roots and flourished under 
the peaceful English Government. It was only when Indians inspired by 
their change of attitude, began to oppose some of their measures, their policy of 
‘divide oa rule’ became evident to the world. Now thatthe regeneration has 
begun in India even the beneficent acts of the British Government are found 
fit to be cursed and spurned by the Indians. ‘The article tries to ustify the 
remark that the importation of Diwans into Native States from the British 


service is admittedly for the purpose of keeping the administration of the © 


Native States on the same level with the British administration and the State 
of Cochin serves as the best illustration j wae! this remark. The present 
British administration is effectually vitiated by the following causes :—the 
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imposition of heavy assessments, 
soffivos and the uprooting of the | 


germinate in the minds of the people. 


able of effecting much good in the State, are careful enoug , 
carry into we A the three 2 4S enunciated | above, thas making ihe 
Cochin State a well and efficiently administered one in the eyes of the 


Eurupeans. The article then indulges in a length ; tirade against Mr. 
Rajagopalachari some of whose actions are sorted ared with those of Lord 
Curzon—the chief of the autocrats. | 


53..A correspondent in the Kerala Clintamani, of the 2nd June, referring 


ee to the changes consequent upon the appvint- 

Honorees ot Emakulam, ment of Kasthuri Ranga Atyar in place of 
Achutha Menon as Secretary in the Huzur 

office at Ernakulam (Cochin State) insinuates that efficiency in management 
is absent at present in the office as the new Secretary, tho he works hard 
and knows how to exact work from others, cannot grasp things clearly. Tho 
prominent defect of the present Diwan is said to be his hastiness in carrying 
on reforms but for this evil the Cochin State would have been purged of 
most of its faults. The article, in conclusion, refers to the appointment 
of foreigners in the Huzur, and says that Kasturi Aiyar, the F bras ecretary, 
is perhaps strictly observing the avowed principle of His Highness the Raja, 
who, though an ardent well-wisher of his subjects, is averse to giving any post 
in the State to his own subjects. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


54. The India, of the 6th June, writes :—Owing to the ee rules 
What is the cause of the famine? 24 the hardness of work in the relief camps 

opened by the Government during times of 
famine, many poor people prefer begging in the streets or doing some other 
work to being maintained by the wages earned in the relief camps, while 
some others emigrate to distant countries to eke outa livelihood. Many 
again die in the relief camps themselves, not being able to do any work, and 
therefore not getting their rations properly. Besides this, the lower officials 
wantonly report a lesser area, than what is actually the case, to be affected 
by famine, with the motive that they will be pleasing their superiors thereby. 
In spite of all this, the number on the roll of the relief camps is always 
enormous. But we can safely assert that the proportion of those who go to 
the relief camps of Government for aid to those who are affected by famine 
is not even 10 per cent. But yet we see that lakhs of people flock to these 
camps to work for half wages and quarter wages pee these camps have 
become alinost permanent institutions since famine has come to stay in our 
country. Now the question arises as to what is the cause of the frequency 


of famine in India. The answer has been given by eminent persons like 
Dadabhai Naoroji as follows :— 


_ (1) The losses which accrued to India from the British trade from the 
time of the Kast India Company. 


__ (2) The losses resulting from the extravagant expenditure of the 
British Government. | ; | 
(3) ‘The losses we had to, and even now, incur owing to the fact that 


the trade of the country and its Government are both in the hands of the 
same party and that a foreign nation. 


- 


99. The President of the Sompet Private Famine Relief Committee writes 
aR big to the Andhraprakasika, of the 6th June, thus: 
Famine in Ganjdm. ee Th e shih of the Ganjém district, espe- 
cially the southern taluks, are seriously affected by famine. The Savaras are 
quitting the hills in thousands for want of food. The local charity, however 
munificent, cannot cope with this famine. Children are emaciated and crying 
bitterly. When I visited a village.I: noticed a woman suffering from hunger 
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emaciated childreix ‘by her side. At 11 o'clock, I found nothing 
‘iron: vessel in her house. There are many similar cases. The 


ity Tahsildar Mr. AnniahSastri is encouraging the generous-minded 
people to contri yute funds for the relief of the sufferers. But the work of relief 
cannot be carried out successfully, even though all the promised subscriptions 
are forthcoming, without contributions from the Madras Central Relief 


Committe.” 
56. Adverting to the frequent occurrence of famines in India, the Andhra- 


Zi te aranjani, of the 10th June, observes :--‘* T'} 
66 d - | 7 . 1ere 
Famines in In Hy are two chief causes for the ryots losing their 
strength and becoming almost dead on the failure of a single monsoon. The 


great Increase in the land-tax is one, and the rise in the value of the rupee is 
the other. Whenever there is a new settlement, there is certainly an increase 
:n the shist but no decrease. The shist has increased more than double in 
some places. As famines have frequently visited the Central Perghanas— 
the very places where the shist has been increased very much—even the 
Jliterate can affirm that it is tMe increased shist that has made the ryot 
despondent. Further, the ryot has to pay shist in money and so he has to sell 
grain cheap when the Tahsildar demands it. The mint people raise the value 
of the rupee and rob the people of their wealth. As the Government has 
raised the value of the rupee, the ryot has to sell grain worth a rupee and 
a quarter when he wants a rupee. In the rupee coin current in our country, 
there is only twelve annas worth of silver. That is, the ryot has to accept 
a stamped coin containing less than twelve annas worth of silver for ‘ silver 
weighing sixteen annas’, Thus, much of the wealth of the ryots is drained 
by the ‘artificial’ rupee. The ryot who does not know the secrets of coinage 
has to give a rupee and a quarter when only a rupee is due by him and is 
thus impoverished. So, he has to give all his grain to strangers and long for 
future harvests. What would be his fate if the crops of the coming year 
should fail. 

The readers might question why our Government who possess extensive 
empire and education should not skilfully devise means to protect the people 
from famines. The Government are grappling with this enemy of famine 
to some extent. But all their remedies are like the medicine administered 
by a doctor who has not properly diagnosed the disease. Under the impres- 
sion that failure of rain 1s the cause of famine, the Government keep quiet 
till a famine makes its appearance and then begin relief operations. 
Undoubtedly. some poor people find livelihood then. However, they are like 
external applications to give relief in a disease. There is no use of these 
measures If the causes of famines in this country are not ascertained and 
attempts are not made to root them out. F amines are sure to recur now and 
then. How can the famine which occurs every year be prevented by merely 
giving wages to some poor people in distress? If the Government really 
mean to stop the famine in this country, they must first prohibit the export of 
grain from this country. It must only be taken from one place in the countr 
tv another, but not exported to foreign countries. There are some who will 
say that the country suffers loss if grain is prevented from being exported to 
foreign countries. But their theories are all illusory. The second meats 
of preventing the famine is allowing the ryot to grow rich. Land shist must 
be reduced and during famine years, there must be complete remission of it. 
If the Government thus put up with some loss of revenue for some years, the 
ryots will grow wealthy. Since India is a very fertile country, even the slight 
concessions shown to ryots will at once improve their condition. 


'  VI.—Misce.uaneovs. 


57. The Swadesamitran, of the 30th May, observes :—Mr. Roosevelt, the 

Inq; ee gr eae President of the United States, in the course 
ndia and her natural products. ¢ an address to the Provincial Governors, 

sald: ‘“*The strength and greatness of every country depends upon the 
preservation: of all ita:sources of natural products. In America these sources 
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_ their arrogance as a nation that makes the Englishmen utter such deliberate 
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are being used fast and the result is that, not only its uncultivated lands and 
unused forests, but also its coal and iron mines are fast goir g out of existence. 
In many other ways has America suffered of ‘late and it is time steps are 
taken to remedy all this.” Look at the eye g of this President at the fact 
that the soil of his country is being used up! The wealth of each man in 
America has been calculated to be Rs. 3,000 on an average, while in India, 
though such calculation has not been made, it cannot be above Rs. 100 or 
Rs. 200 per head. Still, which Governor-General or.which British Minister 
has felt anxious that the sources of the natural products in India are bein 

wasted away as Mr. Roosevelt does about America—a comparatively rich 
country? On the other hand, our rulers are more anxious to use up all these 
sources as fast as possible and drain the country of all its wealth! They do 
not even admit that the sources of natural products in India are gradually 


being used up for fear that we may then wake up and prevent their being 
used like that! 


48. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd Jupe, remarks:—Sir Charles Elliot, 


a who was for some time the Lieutenant- 
f ME i Indians cannot beslaves Governor of Bengal, has written as follows 
O ° 


to an English magazine about the present 
unrest in India: ‘‘ The Englishmen must no longer believe the Sisliien 


to be a set of meek and submissive sort of people. ‘The recently deve- 
loped cruel phases of their conduct must be met by stringent measures 
of Government. The contagion has spread even to the sepoys, and if strong 
steps are not taken to suppress this spirit of the people, we may have 
eventually to strike a heavy blow to preserve our Empire in the east. The 
first wie in this direction must be to gag the vernacular press. The cases 
in which the Europeans are assaulted by the Indians are increasing now 
and not even in one case has the Indians been punished. This must be 
suppressed.” ‘This gentleman is now peacefully settled in London, enjoying 
a handsome pension granted by the Government of India, and these words 
of his clearly show how grateful he feels towards the Indians whose money 
it is that maintains him now ona grand scale. But it does not surprise us 
at all; for the whole Anglo-Indian community has been singing the same 
tune. He says that many are the cases in which the Europeans have been 
assaulted by the Indians. Can there be a worse lie than this? Is it not 


falsehoods? However much the Indians may be teased by the British 
nation, the sufferers are sure to have a way out of it. It cannot be that the 
Indians are destined to be the slaves of the whites for ever. At present the 
Englishmen are strong and the Indians being weak have to submit to any 
suffering at their hands. Will this continue for ever? Can thirty crores of 
people calmly and perpetually endure all the evils of slavery ? 


09. The same paper says:—During a dinner at New York in which all 


i eh ae the colonies were represented, Justice Langili 
casdaeh; wales te Sina; «8 reported to have said as follows: ‘I do not 
’ ine think that Canada will ever remain a colony. 
Kvery colony will continue subject to its mother country only till she is able 
to look after her affairs herself, and once she is able to do it, she will like to 
stand on her own legs. Thus, when such a time comes for Canada, she will 
no longer be dependant upon England, her mother country, but will begin to 
move with her on equal terms.” This shows that the colonies can aspire for 
Swaraj of any kind. But India alone cannot do it and the Indians must, for 
ever, continue to be led by others. What sound principles of Government ! 


60. The Swadesami tran, of the 3rd June, writes :—Our. readers ron 
Pent thy f ., already that an association has been started in 
een ee -_— America to help the Indian students who go to 

that country for education, to give the American public an idea of the state 
of the Indians and tu extend a helping hand to India generally. Many are 
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more 


unp * ome of America, Germany, 
Rus-ia and France at the fact that England has been able to conquer a big 


country like India so sam and to make an enormous income from it. More- 
over thea feel that England is not governing India on just lines and this 
feeling has been strengthened by the words of Mr. we ry who visited India 
recently, that India was becoming poorer under the English Government. Yet 
another cause is suggested by an Americar gentleman. He says that the 
poverty of India has shut out one good market from the field of international 
trade, since all that is uced in India is taken away by England. Even this 
may not affect the trade of the world, if England takes care to preserve and 
improve the sources of natural products in India, which will enable other 
countries-also to exchange their articles with the raw products of India. But 
the aim of England has been to drain away the wealth of India at a sweep, 
and naturally America and other countries s;mpathise with India since our 
improvement means more facilities for their trade. 


61. The India, of the 30th May, remarks :—Mr. Tilak and some other 
leaders of tthe new party have issued the 
following manifesto to disprove the theory of 
some that the members of this party had some- 
thing to do with the bomb outrages: ‘‘ We regret to note that some youngsters 
of Bengal, actuated by an overflow of a sense of patriotism, have adopted 
some horrible means of attaining their object. But it ts wrong to attribute 
these horrible deeds to the preachings or writings of some people. These 
are really the outcome of the measures passed by the Government with a 
view to curb the aspirations of the people. If the Government will hereafter 
at least adopt conciliatory methods with a view to allay the present feeling 
of discontent in the sill of the people, it will prevent the present unrest 
fron becoming. worse.” We have also been echoing the same view iD our 
paper. An unjust Government will have to face many dangers and there is no 
use of throwing the blame of such events upon the head of this or that man. 
Our desire is that we should lawfully He openly strive to attain liberty. 
The Government is preventing us from doing this openly and the result is 
secret societies and their necessary evils. ‘Thus the Government can be free 


from dangers only if it refrains from blocking our lawful attempts to attain 
our liberty. 


62. The Swadesamilran, of the 5th June, writes:—The Madras Times, the 
foremost of the Anglo-Indian papers which 

What if India is sold to take advantage of every opportunity to villify 
Russia ? the Indians, recently published a wonderful 
lie. It said that the motive of the King-Emperor visiting Russia was to 
sell away India to the latter. By this it meant that, if such a thing happened, 
the Indians would have to undergo all the sufferings of the subjects of an 
autocrat and lose even the small privileges which they have under the British 
Government. ‘Ihis statement also implied that the Indians were a market- 
able commodity like cows and lands. But the Times has not stated what 
would be the fate of England if India were sold to Russia. Where, then, will 
the British who now make so much fuss in India go? These Englishmen 
must remember that, if India is to get out of the hands of Britain, it is the 
latter and not the former that will suffer thereby. Perhaps this paper 
thought that it ean terrify the Indians by publishing such a news. But the 
Indians need not be afraid of this proposal at all; for Russia being purely 
an agricultural country like India, the natural sources of the latter’s products 
will not be endangered’ in any way, and so the products of ‘thie country 
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will remain here and the. people will have no necessity to fast. Second} 
from what we have heard of the methods of administratio a Tne, ‘ : 
need not be afraid of a curtailment of our right of free speech and ire, 


of oe Fe ae ae 


writing. Not only this; Babu Ramananda Chatterjea, in an article which 
he contributed to the Modern Review under the heading ‘ If Russia is to ru, 


over India’, has clearly proved that the Russian Government will be really 


63. The Swadesamitran, of the 11th June, says:—The Madras ‘ine 
echoes the a. oaraee expressed by its namesake 


“It is a Cromwell or &® =, [Tondon t the present state of India 


Napoleon that must now rule 
over India.” 


requires a Cromwell or a N ang to rule 
e 


; over it and not a mild ruler like Lord Minto, 
We know that the history of these two persons illustrates the way in which 
an absolute -and despotic ruler tries to terrorise his people. into subjection, 
But the Jimes forgets that both these statesmen had to die broken-hearted, 
because their Government was dashed to pieces in the, end. Perhaps this 


_ paper wants a similar thing to happen in India. If India is to be ruled on 


principles of equality with a view to create a feeling of contentment and 
affection in the minds of the Indians, we want neither @ Cromwell nor a 
Napoleon, but an Emperor like Akbar and a Viceroy like Lord Canning. 


64. The Desabhimani, of the 13th May, writes in English :—The Pioneer 

remarks: ‘‘ T'o stem the growing tide of oppo- 
to sition now surging against the Government of 

India, plain straightforward dealing with all 
classes appears to be the one method which promises a peaceful success. 
Every English official should place over his office table the inscription, ‘ Be 
straight’. We must be true to our promises to the people of India and to our 
treaties with its chief. Once let the impression of bad faith on our part 
achieve wide influence in Indian circles, and nothing can eventually repair 
the error, except, perhaps, force. We have, therefore, to guard against any 
actions which may afford the slightest pretext for the charge of bad faith, 
and we must understand that there are other ways short of breaking solemn 
promise which lead to this undesirable imputation.” What a surprising vet 
frank recognition of the festering sore of Intia, its real cause and its proper 
remedy, even by the premier organ of Anglo-India! And why in the name 
of prudence, at all events, if not of justice and fair play, our Government 
have failed these two years to profit by this timely note of warning by their 
trusted organ passes our comprehension. It is yet not too late ‘“‘ to stem 
the growing tide ” by “ straightforward dealing with all classes,” by ‘ being 
true to our promises to the people of India,” and by guarding against 
actions giving rise to a ‘charge of bad faith.” What else does the whole 
of the country clamour for and what else the real cause of the so-called 
‘unrest in India”? Be straight and true to promises and treaties. 


“Be straight and true 
promises and treaties.” 


65. The India, of the 6th June, says :—However much we may try to 
With eae improve our condition, all our efforts are bound 
as ‘es os eee liberty there to prove fruitless unless we acquire political 
rights. Without political liberty, no reform 1s 
possible. The three rights, which a nation must have and without which it 
cannot live for long, are the right to levy taxes, the right to spend the taxes 
collected and the right to initiate laws. But we have none of those rights, as 
our foreign rulers exercise them only with a view to their own benefit. The 
very object with which the Europeans have come to the east is to enrich 
themselves from the wealth of India. 


66. The Viittanta Chintamoni, of the 6th June, says that hitherto it 
The “grad Convers’ Gee hoped that a large expanse of waste land 
project a ae brought under cultivation by the 
ahaa projected Cauvery reservoir, But it now 

appears that the British Government is against the utilization of the water 
for irrigation purposes in Mysore, as that would diminish the quantity of 
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water flowing into the British territories. If cultivation in Mysore is not to 
be benefited by the project His Highness should not sanction it at all. The 
amount to be wasted on this expensive project can best be spent on the minor 
irrigation tanks and wells of which there are thousands requiring immediate 

67. The Nadegannad, of the 6th June, gives an account of the various 


prosecutions of the Bengal and Bombay news- 


rr papers as well as of the searches and arrests in 
sedition. Calcutta and Midnapur on suspicion of compli- 


city in the manufacture of bombs, etc., and in doing so writes in a tone as if 
the whole proceedings were high-handed and specially intended to harass the 
people unnecesearily. It says that every Bengali found walking in the streets 
at night is challenged by the Police who allege that they have strict orders 
to do so from their superiors. It also writes in a bantering tone of the panic 
that is said to have seized the Europeans in Calcutta and other parts of 
Bengal, and says: ‘‘ Alas! What a contrast between the present European 
officials and the Wellingtons, Munros and other great men who consolidated 
the Indian Empire! There is no love lost between the present day Europeans 
and Indians. Nor is there any cause for the Europeans to be afraid of the 
Indian people.” 


68. The same paper has an article with this heading in which it says in 
connection with the subject of Empire Da 
celebrations. ‘lhe various parts of the Kmpire 
; now pay allegiance to the mother country, 
because they are not yet in a position to be independent, but it is a question 
whether they will remain loyal when they become strong enough to look 
after themselves. No human cee wishes to be dependent on others. As 
long as England continues to unselfishly protect the dependencies, her autho- 
rity will be acknowledged, but when she begins to sacrifice their interests 
to her own they will declare themselves independent. Of late Englishmen 
have lost all solicitude for the welfare of the Indians and begun to hate them. 
The Indians in South Africa are iill-treated, and the British Government 
does not come to their rescue. The administration of justice has deteriorated 
and there is one law for European offenders and another for the Indians. It 
is said that the English character in England itself has deteriorated. We 
have not the able statesmen of former years. Unless, therefore, the method 
of administration in India is thoroughly changed, and that soon, it is 
impossible to believe that the British Empire will last long in India? 


Prosecutions of Indians for 


Power and wealth are . not 
lasting. 


69. A correspondent in the Keralashobhini, of the 3rd June, remarks 
that while epidemic, like a wild conflagration 
Callousness of the rulers and j;, “devastating visibly, the poor natives and 


the duty of the Malayalis. famine like a slow fire is consuming their 


inside so as to cause mental distress and compassionate sympathy in every- 
one who has patience to observe the fact, even for a momement, their 
administrators not being satisfied with the vital essence expressed out of their 
victims are ready to swallow even their bodies. They are actuated by the 
sole object of self-interest and impose indiscriminately heavy assessment on 
the people, disregarding their miserable plight. They are contemplating 
yet higher assessments on porombokes such as canals and rivers at a time 
when the agriculturists, even in the absence of such imposition, are reduced 
to uttur privation on account of the failure of timely rains. The imposition 
of this additional burden on the agriculturists already groaning under the 
weight of heavy taxation will render them inconceivably miserable. . Is it 
not a great pity that Indians, who demand their due share of political 
freedom, should be treated as seditionists by some of the administrators, who 
live upon the scrapings of the cooking vessels of the Indians. How many of 
our leaders are being relentlessly persecuted in numerous ways by our Govern- 
ment relying upon the malicious misrepresentations of the administrators. 
The very Indian Government that allow the cruel-hearted Faringhees, who 
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murder Indians by shooting, kicking and by poisoning 
free, convicted one of our grand personages to ergo 'q 

the maximun punishment for refusing, in the hone | 
give evidence in favour of the ungrateful Government. It isa great pity 
that our people who are thus trampled under foot by the rulers and writhi 
in their agonizing death-rattles do not yet evince manliness. All our 
sufferings are due to our faults. If only we wake up soon and work in unison 
towards the achievement of our aims, scattering those that hamper our 
progress to the winds like cotton, we need not complacently waite (liter. 
we need not observe the face of any) but shall be in possession of complete 
independence soon. Look at the state of Malabar, says the writer, at this 
time when agitation prevails in the highest degree everywhere in the land. 
He deplores the want of bold editors as representutives of the people to go 
out and exhort the people to activity and regrets the complete uselessness 
of the richmen, mere poisons to corrupt their children and through them 
their countrymen. He then remarks that others foster caste prejudices, 
disunion and blind blief, and take severely to task those who remain in 
constant supplication without even daring to cast a look at their brethren 
writhing under the tortures of their rulers. If a state of affairs more deplor- 
able than the present one is in store for the Malayalis, it is the death from 
starvation which is now staring in their face. If at least ten persons could 
be counted upon to work vigorously in Malabar, most of the wrongs now being 
suffered could have been remedied. Numberless men may come forward to 
accept the editorship of papers, but it 1s doubtful, if any among them will be 
prepared to work boldly for the good of the country. The article suggests 
the organisation of a District Conference which should send out emissaries to 
preach to the people and demand from Government reasonably their legiti- 
mate rights, and points out ina spirited entreaty to the Malayalis that they 
have already approached a fearful state and any further delay will be disas- 
trous. It wants them forthwith to sink their caste prejudices deep in the 
Arabian Sea and work amicably for the amelioration of their starving 
brethren or they will be ruined for ever. 


70. A correspondent in the Keralashobhini, of the 3rd June, remarks in 
ee _ the course of a lengthy article that the editors 

Rh of bold editors in of vernacular papers in Malabar do not realise 
sac their responsibilities towards .the people and 
suggests that there must be definite and well-defined goal for every paper 
from the attainment of which nothing should ever deter them. Whether in 
politics or in social questions the goal should ‘be kept clearly in view. The 
goal should be Swaraj—yes, the Swaraj enunciated by the Extremists which 
should be attained by Swadesh’, boycott and national education. Editors 
should not be swayed by favouritism or partiality. They must be keenly aware 
that they are the representatives of the people and should sink all personal 
orudges. Ra Pgrigas should also be alive to their responsibilities and 
the editors should be bold and learned. The reading public should be 
increased even in small villages and the Malayalis can only then reach the 


standard of Indians in other parts of India when the papers will have done 
their duty. 


71. A correspondent in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 30th May, in review- 

pee REY Ge Wee ing the book published by Alimash Chandra 

6 Pr a ac War Te oy ane Bhattacharia in Bengali entitled ‘‘ The Modern 

Lished-in-Bengaless t= ae ation” gives a translation of the intro- 
galee. | , 

: duction, and says that the motto of the book 1s 
that war is the order of the creation (outcome of the law of nature). The 
contents of the books are also concisely noticed and the book itself is endorsed 
as a blessed production. The book is recommended to all to read and 
understand how civilised nations carry on war. , 


| Iasued, 16th June 1908.} 
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hn) a ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 
{ ‘| i | ; i i IV.—NativE STATEs, 
1. ne | Wy ; aed =e 1. The Muhammadan, of g — wanes heed 4 ips ee yenment of 
rea ye 16th, 1908. os erabad 1s a faithful and exact imitation of 
> eA and Flogging in Hyderabad. the Government of India and professes to run 
eee eyes a its administrative machinery in ‘the same groove which feeds the wonderful 
. 0) Ta mechanism of the British Indian administration. But there is a peculiarit 
S10) UI about the imitative State which is a misfortune for the people subject to it. 
Meee elt The peculiarity is in this that such measures as are in the nature of a conces- 
WRABEG ube), + gion to the people are not copied. Not forsooth, because the rulers aro 
A) a ae lacking in sympathy, but because they think the people here do not possess 
hi) BAe the political fitness for any grant of concession. The Government of India 
a) have moved a great deal forward during the recent years and have been 
1 a effecting improvement on the old conditions to wit the proposed reforms and 
Sa ea the amendment in the flogging law, etc. But the Government of the State 
TA) Ge will not budge an inch forward. They fondly cherish an opinion ve 
PED Me aye it derogatory to their own honour and ripe a. elr own exertions that the 
AMG es he | old policy which might have very well suited the Hyderabad of the eighties, 
BEB but not the progressive Hyderabad of to-day. There is a Legislative Council 
Sa VR Bee in Hyderabad of obsolete type denuded of the right of interpellation which is 
a ae the prominent feature of the present-day legislature. ‘I‘here is a Municipul 
1 SS Corporation, a Public Department but remains engrossed with the displays of 
1) a oratorical powers of its members. It has never been known to present an 
2 0 te eae address or to represent any grievances of the people. The dignitaries of the 
YG): Ch ae State go on tours, but they are only pleasure trips and do not afford any means 
Me py) of the interchange of thought between the people and the rulers, so that on close 
V0) Ss consideration it would be evident that the Government carefully and studiously 
(2) i a avoid the public side of every question. They imitate anything, however 
Rm BE hil expensive and even of doubtiul utility. They copy the autocracy. The 
1) FE | imperialism and the liberality of the British Government, but they are not 
a eh inspired with that public spiritedness which is the noblest trait of British rule. 
ie eae Even so the question of flogging has been satisfactorily solved in British 
a) Bae ee India and the Whipping Act has. been amended to suit the new aspect of 
UH) eee affairs, but the aaa of this State has not yet been able to shake away 
ON) a ie its lethargy, nor is there any likelihood of its doing so until rudely shaken by 
Tite eae the European clique. Its utter disregard of public has reached to such an 
Na a extent that any suggestion tendered in the name of the people is looked 
di ULE away, or we would have been happy to tender a representation on this subject. 
1) Ea But past experience has left no inducement for submitting representations. 
T) Oe Whenever we approached the Government we were reminded of the difference 
me Wad. itll between ourselves and our autocrats by a flat refusal. We made a suggestion 
eee ares). itl, that in view of the dissemination of false reports in the ple and the 
ob RT| misunderstanding consequent thereto, the officers may be advised to supply 
ie ee) information on any point whenever approached. It was refused, but when 
Ae Ba | ee the same request was made to the Government of Mysore it was met by 
Naas ee a appointment of some persons specially for answering references of the 
ai ey ae - ress. | a 
Pome ian as ae era 2. The Wednesday Review, of the 17th June, var gone The rig 
1) PER inopoly, ee , Of a Legislative Council for Mysore last year 
Wa STE June 17th, 1908. ‘The eo Legislative Council. was hailed everywhere as a ~ leome step in 
Hi SE RL advance in popular Government and His Highness the Maharaja and his 
i Gee ai Diwan were congratulated upon their enlightened act. But, at the same time, 
Yay +a it was pointed out that the absence of the elective principle detz from 


tative character of the Council, and it was hoped that th : 
NERLYVO CRBTACKEr OF We Wouncil, | e Govern- 
Highness ‘would soon see their w i. 7 


u's ay to reservi f 
elected members. Ev 4 a 


non-on beled mi vidently the experience of this 
though a short period, of the working of the Council has satisfied 
arbar that the elective franchise might with advantage be extended to 
it, and by @ recent notification they have allotted two seats on the Council to 
be tilled by election. The privilege is very Sppropriately given to the Mysore 
Representative Assembly which is com of members representing all the 
different interests in the province and there is no other public body more 
deserving of the privilege. It can certainly be relied upon to exercise it 
properly and select none but the right men. We need not remind the 
Assembly that the granting of further privileges in the same direction depends 
upon the way in which it acquits itself, and judging from the good work it 
has hitherto done, we feel sure that the action of the Darbar will be full 
justified by it. The experiment will be watched with interest all over the 
country, and, for our part, we can predict for it a full measure of success.” 


VI.—MIscRLLANEOUS. 


3. The Indian Patriot, of the 13th June, publishes the following :— fas Ixnus Pararor, 


“ He is a small boy, this Kudiram Bose, whose Junetate” 

Kadiram, the anarchist. name is in the mouth of every one—even the ee 
worldwide Reuter. When he stands in the dock and runs his eye round 
and his eyes fall upon you, you are not at all afraid. They do not look like 
murderers’ eyes at all. On the other hand it has a pleasing, almost pleading 
look, with a clean calmness about them, a serene submission. Every day 
when he comes and . stands in the dock he is heavier and weaker perceptibly, 
but his countenance has the same alertness and sadness about it—a longing 
tv vo out and see--a childishness about those fair eyes which make us pity the 
murderer. I'he conversation which he had with the pleaders yesterday has 
an echo of a sweet, of a touching, of an almost melting nature in it. One 
would have thought that Kudiram wag a girl, so pointing and fair in his 
words. There is almost a swooning sehsation when, standing in the dock, 
facing the whole court, surrounded by an armed police, he says with almost 
the tenderness of a child: ‘I read up to second class; I gave up study two 
or three years ago. Since then I began to take an active part in the Swadeshi 
movement; since then my brother-in-law Ananta Babu has abandoned me ’ 

There is a ring of despair about those last words—my brother-in-law has 

abandoned me. Poor boy, either perhaps he was too idle and weak to 

conquer the dry feelings which invariably attends a regular application to 

studies ; and there was no one to lead him right, none to whisper words of 

love and encouragement, of hope and ambition to the boy. Being a es 

youth, he could not, though he had left his studies, remain idle and roam 

in the street. In Bengal there was the Swadeshi movement. [He finds several 

young men taking part; he fears.several big men appealing to them to take 

an active part on the propagation of Swadeshi. He reads in the papers 

stirring appeals to die for the mother country, spirited and young, with not 

enough rp to discriminate, with too many temptation to lead him 

astray, allowing himself to be dragged with the current and blow with the 
gale, with neither the rudder of reason to battle the storm, nor the support 
of advice; alone, uncared for, uncaring, foolish and desperate, the boy 
Kudiram who had but left studies two years ago, had, within that short time 
gone out of control so that unconsciously he became an anarchist. — 

‘““¢T have no mother—’ says the boy ‘and my father died ten or 
eleven years ago. My step-mother is alive. She resides with her brother 
Surendranath Banja. I don’t know his address. or occupation.’ He does not 
know because he has no necessity to know it. She does not care for him ; 
and Kudiram hag never known what it is to havea mother! He does not 
know that affection, that solicitude, that tenderness which a mother shows 
for us and which we learn from her. If he had a mother, woald Kudiram 
have turned an anarchist ?) Would he have left his studies and roamed as 
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a Swadeshi without an object in life? If-he had a father to watch and guide 
his steps aright, would he have left his studies and roamed an idle swadeshist? 
But Kudiram had neither the love of the mother nor the care of a father. 
and he turned an avarchist. § Do you wish to see any one—’ asked the 

leaders. The answer was that of a child still, not a hardened criminal who 
Pad murdered two innocent ladies. ‘Yes—’ said the boy. ‘I wish to sce 
Midnapore for once and my sister and her children.’ Now this is not what 
a hardened anarchist would do. He would have no love for any one. He 
would rebel against any tender feelings. His heart would have been callous 
save tocrime. But Kudiram is a boy in age anda child in heart, and he 
went to see his sister and sister's children. ‘Do you wish to send an 
message to your relation—’ , asked the Lage to Kudiram, ‘or do you like 
that any one of them should come and help you?’ ‘It is then the ‘ boy ’ 
appears in his best colours. ‘No—1 have no wish to communicate to them. 
if they like they may come.’ Kudiram knows the fall that he has had and 
he is very sorry for it. The following conversation is worth reading and 
thinking over :-— 

‘“‘ Do you feel any fear ? 

‘‘Kudiram smiled and said: Why should I fear ? 

‘¢ Have you read Gita ? 

‘Yes. I have. . 

‘Do you know that we (pleaders) have come from Rangpur to defend 
you but you have already pleaded ? 

“ He answered smilingly, why not? 

“ The pleader then asked him to think of God. 

‘¢ Kudiram has no fear, and he cuuld smile one of those smiles which 
takes our hearts from us; sad and with great simplicity he says: ‘ Why 
not?’ The pleaders must have been struck with the boy, for they asked 
him to think of God. They would never have asked a murderer to think 
of God ; but the tenderness of the boy, the circumstances that tended to drag 


him to the place where he was now, his desire, almost fascinating, to see 
ee and his sister, all must have impressed those around with the 
impending fate of the boy.” 
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_ VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


~ _TL—Home Apsunistration. 
<" (a) Police. 


4. The Dravida Deepam, of ner em wa Fe writes :—A_ certain 
respectable Bengalee gentleman was recent! 
The Police terrorsem. terrorised into falling ma a railway line by the 
fact that some Europeans viewed him rather closely and was soon cut into 
pieces by a passing train. The question now arises as to whether this is 
suicide or murder. The authorities call it suicide. But we boldly assert it 
ix murder ; because, the fact that the Police are laying their hands on people 
pr miscuously, with a view to secure a sufficient number of arrests in connec: 
tion with @ bomb outrage case, has instilled a fear into the minds of the 
public and the result is that really innocent persons are so much afraid of 
being victimised by the Police that they prefer committing suicide to being 
hauled up by them in a court of law. But the Government does not recognise 
all this, and the consequence is increased trouble both to the Government 

and ourselves. 


5. The India, of the 13th June, writes:—Some days back, at the 
Wazirabad Junction in Northern India, a 
woman of the Katri caste askeda police constable 
to get her a ticket. This man was delaying the purchase of a ticket, with 
an immoral motive, even though he had received the money from her. A 
co-passenger, who was witnessing all this, remonstrated with the constable 
that he was not justified in acting as he did with a woman who had nobody 
to help her, and for this he received such a thrashing from the constable that 
he began to bleed profusely! This matter wus at once reported to the station- 
mister and the European Police Inspector on the platform, and yet they have 
not cared to make an enquiry about it to this day. We donot know when 
these vagaries of the Police are to have an end. 


(. Referring to the acts of the Police and their suspicions about the 
= Swadeshi workers, the Kistnapawrika, of the 
* The Fontes unrest. 14th June, observes :—‘' The visit of the 
Inspector-General of Police to our town last month indicates the anxiety 
ot the Police and the subsequent proceedings too confirm this inference. 
Mr. Morris, the incarnation of patience, has been transferred to Anantapur 
and Mr. Scott is posted in ‘his stead. Mr. Hasted, it seems, will act as 
Superintendent ‘of Police. It appears that a reserve force of three hundred 
police is required. As a crowning act, some of the patriotic servants of the 
country, it is rumoured, will be prosecuted for sedition. There is nothing 
surprising in this. Servants of the country have to go to jail one day or 
other. Jf the Government think they can root out the Swudesht movement by 
merely imprisoning its promoters, they labour under a delusion. This 
movement does not rest on either Swadesh’ preachers or newspapers. It 1s 
established in the heart of every man which it is impossible to extirpate or 
penetrate. The Government, unable to understand its nature and strength, 
and acting against all human experience, devise various kinds of punishments 
and repressive measures, to suppress the desire for freedom instead of respect- 
ing it, but they all prove useless. In every country, these repressive 
measures and horrors of imprisonment serve to make the servants of the 
country all the more courageous, enthusiastic, and vigilant and make the 
urer, more brilliant and stronger than ever before. 


The vagaries of the Police. 
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7. With reference to the conduct of the case of sedation brought against 
Mr. Chidambaram Pillai, the Jananukulan, of 


The case against Mr. Chidam- the 13th May,* remarks:—From the \.; 
baram Pillai. beginning the authorities are not conducting 
this case according to rules. For example, the very Magistrate who launched 
the security cases against him prosecuted him for sedition. Next, the District 
Magistrate drew out information from every one who visited him and so began 
the prosecution with a prejudiced mind. No charge sheet was read out in 
court and no police enquiry was made ste offence. Though it was the 
European merchants who took the iniative in launching this case, none came 
forward as complainants. Not only this, the same man |acted the parts of 
a detective, complainant and Magistrate. Then again every case should be 
tried in a place which will be convenient to both the peer and the witnesses: 
but one of the Tuticorin cases was heard at Tinnevelly Bridge while the other 
was heard at Tuticorin itself. ‘Though an application was made under section 
526, no adjournment was granted. During the conduct of the case, ever 
provision of law was flouted with impunity. The accused were illegally 
remanded to custody und the High Court had to be moved to correct. this 
error of law. Meanwhile the Government had been approached to sanction 
the prosecution of the man for sedition, so that the moment he was released 
under the orders of the High Court, he was remanded again on the new 
charge of sedition. While in prison, the accused was not allowed to see either 
his vakils or his friends and his treatment in jail needs no comment. 


(h) Ratlways. 


8. A correspondent of the India, of the 13th June, observes :—Neither 
the Railway Company nor the Government 
regard the railways as an institution created for 
the good of the people. Their only aim seems 
to be tomake up as much of money as possible from them. Innumerable are 
the sufferings which third-class passengers in the South Indian Railway have 
to undergo. Inno other country do people sufferso much. If the control of 
this railway was in the hands of a private company, the public would have 
taken steps by this time to have prevented the mischief committed on it. 
But the very fact that it is wholly a Government concern has emboldened its 
officials to misbehave with impunity. It will take a long time to illustrate 


all the atrocities committed on this railway and so I cite only a few 
instances :— 


The vagaries on the South 
Indian Railway. 


(1) I got into the boat mail at the Beach station on the evening of 
the Sth instant and my fellow passengers in the same compartment were an 
old man and his grandson. These had wu small bag with them which must 
surely have been underweight, seeing that they had purchased one and a 
half tickets. And yet a police constable was insisting on the old man getting 
down and weighing his bag, evidently with a view to extort some money 
from him and he left him only when he found that certain educated people 
were close by watching his movements. | 

(2) When we came to the Trichinopoly Junction, every compartment 
had nearly fifty passengers though according to the rules it could accommodate 
only thirty-six. Still constables Nos. 166 and 277 huddled into the same 
compartment about twenty passengers more through the windows, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the people already in the compartment and took a 
gratification of eight annas and two annas respectively for their services. 

(3) Amidst all this confusion, in no station was water available. 


What with the heat of the day and what with the press caused by the envr- 
mous crowd in every carri , | 


} e, the people were crying for water and yet 
there was no response to it. agi — | re 


* Received in the current week. __ 


G ove ment now at leastopen its oyes to the worst treatment 
given to the third-class passengers on this railway 


(B) General. 


9, With reference to the io os ooo in the India Council 
aati ntative for OW é retirement of Sir Phillip Hutchins 
a ate ; the Vikata Duian, of the 18th June, says ite 


| As there is no representative for Madras on the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India, we would suggest the name of 


Mr. Sim, who recently retired from service, for this vacancy. It cannot be 
gainsaid that he was one of the few who always upheld the cause of the 
people while in service, and it is even stated that it was his sympathy for the 
people that discredited him in the eyes of Government and thus prevented 
his being made a Member of the Executive Council. Besides, he has also a 
name for capability and experience in administrative matters and so is in 
every way fitted to have a seat in the India Council. But it may be said 
that, hitherto, it was only retired Lieutenant-Governors, Members of Council, 
Chief Judges, and such high officers that were appointed Members of the 
India Council, and Mr. Sim cannot get the place as he never rose above the 
position of a senior Member of the Board of Revenue. But we would like to 
point out that of Mr. Gupta, Mr. Bilgrami, and Mr. Morrison who were 
recently appointed Members of the India Council, the first gentleman was 
only a Member of the Board of Revenue, the second was only the Head of a 
Department in the Nizam’s Government, and the third was only the Principal 
of a private college. When compared with these people, Mr. Sim is in no 
way ineligible for a seat in the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
and we hope Lord Morley will consider his case when filling up the vacancy 
which is to occur shortly. 


10. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th June, writes :—When the Press Bill 


The screen between the rulere WS Passed into law, Lord Minto appears to 
and the wuled de Senne have remarked that the ignorance of the 
Englishmen about the customs and manners of 

the Indians was, as it were, a screen placed between the rulers and the ruled 
in India, preventing the former from understanding the latter aright. 
Though we are glad that our Viceroy realises the existence of such a screen, 
it is regrettable that he admits his inability to find means to remove it. But 
we can understand from history how such a blind between the rulers and the 
ruled has been removed in the past. Even in countries in which the rulers 
belong to the same race as the ruled, power, pusition and riches must create 
a blind between them and much more therefore must it be so in a country 
hke India where the rulers belong to a different race from the ruled. So, 
what has helped to remove this blind in other countries in the past must also 
be useful in India now; for human nature is the same throughout the world. 
Thus, after trying various devices in vain, England was able to remove this 
screen only by the establishment of representative Government, while such @ 
screen still exists in countries like Russia owing to their not having introduced 
such a form of Government. So, the only means by which this screen can be 
removed is making the Government a representative one and granting the 
people corresponding political privileges. Such being the case, how can Lord 
Minto expect to remove the existing screen by means of a Press Act? Instead 
of removing it, we are afraid it will only tend to block even the small holes 
there may be in it, through which one on this side of it may hope to have at 
least a faint idea of one on the other side. ‘Though every statesman has been 
repeating this statement of Lord Minto from the time the British Government 
was established in India, and though the Indians are now in a position, both 
by reason of their education and experience, to share the responsibility of 
Government with the British, it is strange to see that the English officials are 


now feeling zealous of the Indians and try to keep them as far as possible. 


from the doors of Government. It is surprising that even Lord Minto has 


Vieata Doran, 
Madras, 
June 13th, 1908. 
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June 18th, 1908. 
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not yet realised that allowing the people to share ‘in the: overmuient is the 


only means of removing the exit screen between the rulers and the ruled 
id though it 1s now nearly three years since he a been our Viceroy. : 

: ‘iran, of the 15th June, writes :—There has bee 
ne oR 11. The Swadesami an, (aad ‘age ssti “i as Vi oe 4 — 
Jane 16th, 1908. Viscount Morley bas not lost ha d t b ; 11 y his Lib ¢ Pe met @ ] vF ey 
his qualities completely. ee RO AY ® beral principles the 


moment he became the Secretary of State for 
India. But his recent speech at the Indian Civil Service dinner makes us 
believe that his noble qualities have not left him completely. In this speech 
he said: ‘The Indians are now striving to attain only what we have taught 
them to aspire for, and so we must not only restore peace in India but also 
help them to attain their object. If this is not. done, the fault will lie with 
us and not with them and our failure todo it will be the first sign of the 
breakdown of the policy of the British Government. None among the British 
believes that the Indians can be held down by a despotic rule. No doubt 
dark and heavy clouds are gathering on the hitherto bright sky of India and 
the Government can ward them off only by blowing a hard wind; but it 
must, at the sae time, take care to blow it im the proper direction. and also 
within siesocsit’ limits.” These words of his clearly prove that, for himself, 
he has an open mind with regard to the Indians. But then the question 
arises as to why the official acts in India are not in consonance with the views 
expressed by him. The answer is that the Government of India represents 
matters in such a way as to, make the Secretary of State believe that 
everything would be lost if immediate stone are not taken on the lines 
suggested by it. Even Mr. Morley admits that on emergent occasions, the 
Government of India acts in anticipation of his sanction. But we hope he 
will, hereafter at least, not allow himself to be hurried into sanctioning 


repressive measures in India and thus belie his life principles. 
: Daaseee, Daman, 12. The Dravida Deepam, of the 15th June, remarks :—Ameong so many 
; Anglo-Indians who have expressed their opini 
eR Se Sir Bamfyde Fuller on the . P oo 
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; + in Fut with regard to the present unrest in India, Sir 
eT ee ee Bamfyde Fuller is one, and he has said in 
effect that the only way to allay the existing unrest is to grind down the 
Indians as far as possible without granting them any sort of mghts whatever. 
Perhaps these have not realised how far the repressive acts of Government 


have been effective in restoring peace in the country! Why should they still 
cry out for the suppression of the Indians ? | 


13. The Vivekachintamony, of June 1908,* writes:—The attempt of the 


‘ek ok a re Government to ride rough-shod over the 
faa 3% evn Sevices injure feelings of the people and suppress their 
be freedom of thought and speech has brought 
into existence some anarchists who are prepared to risk their very lives 
in the accomplishment of their object. There is no reason to think that the 
Bengal Police have succeeded in hunting down all the persons connected 
with the bomb conspiracy. Even now bombs are being placed every day in 
crowded localities or thoroughfares and the Police to locate the crime on 
some individual or other, take advantage of the present situation to connect 
their private enemies with one or other of these incidents. All this has 
created such a terror in the minds of the people that they are now afraid 
of the very sight of the Police. It is regrettable that, at this juncture, we 
do not see any able statesman who can understand the present sufferings 
of the people and remedy the existing evils. On the other hand, the tendency 
of the officials, who are actually in charge of our country, is to go in the 
wrong direction! The Pioneer says that the Indians, from the Members 
of the Viceroy’s Council downward to the anarchists, are bent upon subvert- 
ing the British Government. If this is true, does not the question arise as 
to why the Government should be hated by the whole mass of a people! 


VIvVEKACHINTAMONT, 


June, 1908. 
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wae tlie Secretary of State for India, bereft of his own sense, acts 
ill adyice of newspapers like the Pioneer that all these horrible 
‘occurred. Perhaps he could not help it; for fate would not 

at by continuing to commit auisdeeds, one would only be 

be borne in mind by both 


If the greatness of this 
the accumulation of evil will 


14. The Swadesamitran, of the 16th June, says :—It was the bad rule of 


gtk co the East India Company that made our late 

‘The Government 1s eg on lamented Queen Victoria take up the Govern- 
with a purely eelfish motive. ment of India on her own shoulders in 1858. 
and her Proclamation of that year made the people of India hope for a better 


government at the hands of the British. But still, as has been admitted 
even by Lord Curzon, the Government has been carried on to this day on 
purely selfish principles. Perhaps this is no wonder; for, as Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman said, a A government is not always a worthy 
substitute for self-government. It is a law of human nature that a man can 
never feel as happy while he is under the protection of another as he does 
when he manages his affairs himself, and much more therefore must it be so 
when a nation as @ whole becomes subject to another nation. Especially, in 
the case of the British, they do not like the idea of parting with the power 
or gain which they enjoy by reason of their possession of India, and so they 
have always been trying to keep down the [ndians as far as possible. 


15. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th June, writes:—Sir Charles lliot, 


the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, says : 
‘ The gulf between the rulers __<<‘]‘he Indians should no longer be regarded 
“= rg! must be bridged 4. the same meck and submissive people that 
oe they were tili now. They have now learnt the 
horrible ways of the West, and so they must be ruled accordingly.” The 
London Times remarks :—‘‘ If, in days gone by, the editor of an Indian news- 
paper were punished for sedition, all these papers would be afraid of this and 
remain quiet for one or two years to come; but now the larger the number 
of editors punishéd for sedition, the greater becomes the number of those 
who commit the offence.” From this we clearly see that the Englishmen 
expected the Indians to be ever submissive to them, suffering every sort of 
hardship at their hands. Perhaps they thought the Indians were mere 
beasts! ‘Ihey have been moving with the. Indians for the last so many 
years and still they have not understood their nature. Does not this show the 
weakness of the foreign Government? Whether the Englishmen like it or 
not, it is @ fact that a change is coming over India now. Can they impede 
this? Surely they would have done this if they could. So the Times advises 
the Government to rule new India with the same iron hand with which it 
ruled old India, and even goes to the extent of saying that the Government, 
being strong in its army, should not scruple to maintain the prestige of the 
British by means of it, if necessary. No doubt, the Indians have been 
disarmed and are not in a position to meet an army on the field. But this 
will not make them tolerate their sufferings for ever and so they will try to 
remove the cause of the same by some other way. Moreover it has now _ 
proved that India is capable of a change and also that the Indians are able 
to learn the tricks of the West. So they will naturally be trying their a 
to better their position, as long as there is a feeling of discontent and ges 
in their minds. It. is strange that this natural truth has not struck t : 
Englishmen! Which is: the better policv—to enable the discontent an 


disaffection in the country to gtow by: more repressive measures, or to root 


SwapasaMiraan, 
Madras, 
June 16th, 1908. 


SwAaDssaMITRAR, 
Madrae, 
June 17th, 1908. 
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out such sentiments fromthe minds of the people: and r 
feeling of contentment and afféeetion towards the Governm 

gulf between the rulers and the ruled be not bridged by 
of the country, England will have to lose more than gain fr 


over India. 


16. The Sathiavarthamant, of the 15th June, writes in English :—‘“ We 
The Mohmand trouble. are glad to say that the Mohmand tribe and 
| those that sympathised with them have seep 
that ‘discretion is the better part of valor’ and have already submitted to 
General Willcocks of the Indian Army. All are pleasantly surprised that 
they have submitted so promptly. 


“Tt is a strong errs to the present efficiency of our frontier army 
that it can be so speedily mobilised and be sent out to the countries of these 
turbulent tribes and reduce them to quick submission. Its efficiency, as 
revealed in these two last expeditions, is in itself the highest compliment to 
the ‘ Great’General’s’ (Lord Kitchener’s) wisdom and administrative power. 
And we doubt not that these restless tribes will think many times, hereafter, 
before subjecting themselves to the attack of our present frontier arniy. 

“ And we trust that it will also help the Amir of Afghanistan to come 
to his senses in the matter of friendliness to the Indian Government.” 


17. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th June, says:—The Judicial officers. 
... have been appointed with a view to mete out 
PP ood mae ot Seen justice, not only between man and man, but 


also between the Government and the people, 
while the Executive officers are bound to assist the Government in enforcin 
the obedience of the people to the laws of the country. These Executive 
officers have always to uphold the authority and prestige of the Government 
and there is nothing to restrict them to do impartial justice. So the Gov- 
ernment will always side these officials and confide in them. But the 
people will — look with awe and distrust on them. In Western 
countries, the Judicial officers are not appointed by the Government but 
by the Judicial department, for fear that, otherwise, they will be under 
an obligation to the Government which appoints them and naturally will 
not do justice to the people in cases in which there will be loss to the 
Government. But in our country Judicial officers like the District Judge 
and Sub-Judge are appointed by the Government, so that even these officers, 
on many occasions, side the Government and flout justice. But still 
there are many advantages in a case being tried by a Judicial officer, ¢.7., 
the publicity of the proceedings, the conduct of the trial being subject to 
certain hard-and-fast rules and the opportunity given to pleaders to explain 
the legal points bearing on the case. So the people have naturally better 
confidence in the Judicial officers while the Government, for this very reason 
desire its cases to be tried by the Executive officials who are its creatures. 
Thus it has made the Revenue officials take cognisance of all Revenue cases. 
instead of sending them to the Judicial officers for decision. Again, if a 
dispute arises with regard to the Settlement operations of Government, it is 
not Civil Courts, but the Settlement officers themselves, that settle it, and if 
the decisions of these officers is not liked b parties, they can appeal to the 
Board of Revenue and thence to the Government. But both these Appellate 
authorities and the Settlement officers are only intent on increasing the income 
of the Government and so naturally they will not impeach the original settle- 
ment. But the Judicial officers do not care whether the. income to the 
Government increases or not, and so they can be expected to mete out 
impartial justice to the people. It is on this very ground that all Revenue 
disputes have been made cognisable only by the Revenue officials, and this is 
the case even under the new Irrigation Bill. The’ more the powers given to 
the Executive officials, the greater the curtailment of the rights of the people. 
So the view of the present British:Government seems to be that the people- 
should be the slaves of the Police and the Magistracy, a Lhe 


yana Rao, 3.L., 1.7., writes to the 
ka, of the 14th June, thus :—“ It is 


ing te'the’ relations between the rulers and the ruled, Mr. V 
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ae. +s leeds Gevera- improper to forcibly prevent the Government 
aay see from enforcing a law whether it be good or 


OR aes bad. But if that law is passively disobeved 
but not forcibly resisted, and though it is not possible ts idape peniahetoat 
for such passive resistance, there will still be an opportunity for bringing its 
evils home to the people. Even in England where there is complete power 
‘nthe hands of e ple, certain regulations were recently passed after 
careful consideration bre é Parliament, regarding education and vaccination, 
and some respectable persons received punishments for disobeying them on 
account of scruples of _conacience under the belief that they were harmful. 
This just alae cen resistance—has been often used by the subjects 
in one form or another, against their despotic Governments. If it is to prove 
to be of invaluable use, there must be union among the subjects. No army, 
however strong, ean withstand it. No despotic Government can face it. yA 
Beugal was partitioned in spite of the united protestations of the people in 
the Congress held at Calcutta in the year 1906, the Extremists and the 
Moderates unamimously resolved that it was but just to make use of the 
weapon of boyeott against the Government, and that if a similar calamity 
should overtake any other province, it might be employed there also. The 
boycott of offices under the English Government is included in this resolu- 
tion besides the boycott of English-made goods. Lord Minto himself admitted 
that since the people of East Bengal pursued this plan, the Government of 
Sir B. Fuller could not proceed:an inch and that he sent him home. Since 
we cannot make use of ‘ the four-fold policy—-conciliation, subsidy, sowing 
differences and punishment ’—in bringing about political reforms, the only 
weapon left to us is boycott. It must be used when it is of invaluable help. 
This is a strange weapon. ‘The more profitably we employ it, the nearer we 
come to our ideal, Swaray.” 


19. Referring to the new pound rates ordered to be levied by G.O., 
= _ No. 1813 of 1907 under section 58 of the 
“The Pounds Act regarding Porest Act (No. 5 of 1882) in the case of cattle 
ibaa tide 2 grazing on the banks of the Kistna river in 36 
villages in the Guntér and Tenali taluks, the Srisdmrajyapradayini, for the 
nonth of June, observes :—‘‘ Even though the Government passed this order 
perhaps under the impression that the cattle would damage the reeds 
maintained by them at ‘a heavy expense of thousands of rupees per year, it 
isn undoubted fact that this order is causing great trouble to the oe 
It isa fact well known to all that cultivation is the main support of the rulers 
and the ruled, that it is an important factor in trade and every thing else, and 
that cultivation, in its turn, depends upon cattle. Unless the cattle are 
allowed free scope to graze here and there, cultivation cannot be carried on, 
and the world cannot get on well if there is no scope for cultivation, Under 
these circumstances, it is hard upon the ryots of these 36 villages that the 
Forest Act should be applied in connection with the lands adjoining the 
nver. The old rates of penalty, viz., 8 annas in the case of a buffalo and 
4 annas in the case of a bull, cow, etc., are quite sufficient. Undoubtedly the 
said high rates of penalty are a hardship to the ryots. The Government of 
adras is requested to levy penalties according to usual rates, in the villages 
along the banks of the Kistna river also, without subjecting the ryots to 
heavy rates in these days of famine.” 


2\. The Sasilekha, of the 19th June, observes :—‘ The Government hold 

“ ‘Vemmasdia the mad theory that those who know vernacular 
ae DEE languages only are dull people, and that they 

get spoiled by reading vernacular. newspapers. They also say that as the 
English-kno pers ms only have the power of discriminating right from 
Wrong and as those who are. ignorant of inglish do not possess such power, , 
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NAVAYUGA, 
Maeulipatam, 
June 18th, 1908. 


NapmGANNaDI, 
Bangalore Oity, 
June 13th, 1908, 


Inpta, 
Madras, 
June 13th, 1908. 


ANDHRBAPRAKASIKA, 
Madras, 
June 17th, 1908. 


the vernacular newspapers 6k 80. boldly as. the English papers, 
It is not quite true to say th ‘Bet sponed dy - what the editors of 


as gospel truth. The auth tow much attention on the verna. 


a 
& 


cular newspapers. The editors of these papers suffer indescribable difficu)t; 

in trying 2 cdneate such people as cannot read English newspapers. |; re 
not proper to subject those who are thus engaged in doing good to the coun ty 
to various difficulties As there are incapable and wicked persons among 
the editors of vernacular eh ag just as there are among the editors of 
English ee there must be one law for all the editors that commit 


the offence of sedition whether they happen to be black men or white nop, 


It is not just to have one law for the blacks and another for the whites.” 
21. The Navayuga, vf the 18th June, observes :—‘“‘ During the wo 
S 


di: 
_ of the British rule im India, the Libera ap 


to find fault with the Tories for not attending 
to the welfare of India, whereas now, both 
parties agree in doing injustice to India. The Government of India are not 
at all afraid of the Parliament now. Moreover, in those early days, the 
Government had regard for the Indians. Now, as the a have been 
disarmed, and as many unfavourable causes have been at work, the Indians 
are treated very meanly as though they were serpents with their fangs removed. 
Hitherto, if a riot took place anywhere, the Magistrate and the Police would 
take great pains to investigate the same, and administer justice by arresti 
the real culprits. Now every suspected person is arrested and punitive police 
imposed at once. The rioters probably belong to the cooly class, whereas all 
the gentlemen of the place are made to bear the cost of the punitive police. 
It is our humble opinion that the Government by trying to strengthen them- 
selves with more power and more laws become irresponsible, while their real 
strength degenerates gradually. 


22. The Nadegannadi, of the 13th June, observes that considerable 
discontent prevails among the postal servants 
on account of the commission on the sale of 
postal labels having been disallowed, and in consequence these servants show 
no readiness to sell stamps and put the public to great inconvenience. 


“ How did they govern before P 
How are they governing now? ” 


A postal grievance. 


II I.—LEGIsLATION. 


23. With reference to the Press Act recently passed by the Imperial 


cs cae Mined Legislature, the Jndia, of the 13th June, 

' remarks :—Our rulers say that this Act has 

been passed to suppress blood-thirsty papers like the Yugantar. But the 
Magistrates who have been given the sole discretion to use this Act in 
suppressing a paper will begin to enforce it even in connection with papers 
whose only theme is the attainment of liberty.’ This will only increase the 
Ls mg discontent against the Government and endanger its position, but 
will inno way permanently impede our efforts for the acquisition of freedom. 


24. Adverting to the new Press Act, the Andhraprakasika, of the |7th 

* Ansthes hind of entiaa & June, observes :—‘‘ If sedition does not at first 
me emanate from the officials of the Government, 
it can never exist at all among the subjects. Sedition will entirely disappear 
if the officials perform their appointed duties without. exceeding the limits of 
their authority and if they are impartial, kind and. affectionate. If the 
responsible high officials of the Government are not blinded by their whims 
and fancies and by their partiality, but look at things in their true light, it 
will be clear to them that the Indian newspapers and the preachers of their 
contents are but mere propagators of sedition, and not the originators of it, 
the very first authors of the very sedition being the officials and their 
assistants. But they never confessed that they are the chief cause of the 
origin of sedition. The Government in India are all-powerful ‘because there 
18 none to question or check their authority. They wait for an opportunity, 


\ 
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the newspapers and preachers that are merely 
all the originators of it. Rats are destroyed 


ie: No doubt the destruction of rats ‘has 


sading of | e, but has it destroyed the germs of that 
s long as the di 18 not rooted out by finding out the 
the disease a case a its a — it will break out 
again and carry on its mischievous work. Similarly by gaggin 
the propagators of sedition, one of the causes of the spread of cali has 
been removed, * but sedition is not vecy cg Mba out. If sedition is to be 
rooted out completely, its originators must be punished.” 


25. Commenting on the new Explosives Act, the Nadegannadi, of the 


ee | 18th June, observes that whereas hitherto the 
‘The ay 2 — the law presumed every man to be innocent until 
Newspaper ces Act. his guilt was conclusively proved, the present 


enactment digects that persons may be punished on mere suspicion and the 
burden of proving his innocence lies on the accused. It is possible that 
whenever there is @ little panic in the minds of the European authorities, 
innocent persons will be hauled up and punished under the new enactment. 
Such an enactment must be as dangerous to tho State as it is oppressive to 
the ate 53 It now remains to be seen in what spirit the new Act will be 
enforced. 

Commenting on the Newspaper Offences Act and the provision relating 
to the confiscation of property in connection with press en the 
paper observes that the Act of acquiring by force property belonging to others 
cannot be justifiable under any- circumstances whatsoever. It is very much 
to be regretted that under the present administration, property is liable to be 
confiscated on mere suspicion. Such repression did not exist even during 
the anarchical periods in the days of the Moguls. It is never contended that 
real criminals should go unpunished; but it is never right to punish people 
before their guilt’ is proved in a Court of law. The present enactment, 
therefore, which allows persons to be punished on mere suspicion, cannot be 
regarded as the work of a civilized Government. Besides, out of several 
thousands of vernacular newspapers published in India, it is only one or two 
Bengali papers that might have been guilty a rabid and objectionable tone ; 
but the new Act tends to thwart the liberty of the whole press. It is widely 
believed that the present-day authorities out of mere distrust in the people 
punish them heavily even for trivial offences. It would ordinarily be impos- 
sible to conduct newspapers in the future. This will assuredly result in 
increasing the estrangement that already exists between the rulers and 
the ruled. | 

Commenting on these two Acts, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 1th June, 
observes that it would not be just to take exception to the Explosives Act, 
for it is but right that such dangerous persons as bomb-throwers or bomb- 
manufacturers should be treated with due severity by law. But a deep and 
thorough investigation’ will have to be made in each case before the Local 
Government issues its sanction for prosecution, and the utmost care will have 
to be taken to make out the intention of the accused, for the materials used in 


the manufacture of bombs might have been meant for a different purpose 
altogether. | 
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Napueanwanr, 
Bangalore City, 
June 18th, 1908, 


thinks fit, cause the attachment of all the. press pr 
loss has been caused to the owners owing to: 
the cpa. of wc th 

the most objectionable pi | date any act of 
violence” liable to punishment under the Act. Who is to determine whether 
an act is “an act of violence”? The eS has not been defined in the 
Act. It is left to the good sense of the Magistrate to decide it and it is thi; 
fact that causes considerable anxiety to the Press. As the Hon’ble Nawab 
Saiyid Mahomed observed, new and unforeseen difficulties may have to be 
faced by Government in their anxiety to remove the existing one. Hig 
Excellency Lord Minto observed that the Purdah of the East could not be 
lifted. It would benefit the Government as well as the people, if at this 
juncture His Excellency were to show some consideration to the newspapers 
whose chief aim is only to lift that same Purdah. His Excellency also 
observed that further legislation might be necessary to control the Press : but, 
in that case, it is believed that care will be taken that public opinion is not 
driven altogether behind the Purdah. . 
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can be nothing wrong in ordering the confisca- 
tion of press property where there is real incitement to offences by newspapers, 
the almost unrestrained authority given to the Magistrates under the new Act 
is altogether in contravention of the British traditions of law and justice. 
The new Act will assuredly be a subject of severe criticism in the Houses of 
Parliament bringing its authors into disgrace. It will, perhaps, be possible to 
realise the object of the new Act, namely, to check the objectionable tone of 
certain newspapers ; but the resentment that might be caused among the 
public will possibly do more harm than the incitement to offences that is 
sought to be prevented would itself have done. Itis highly regrettable that 
His Excellency the Viceroy with all his thoughtfulness and political foresight 
should have consented to such legislation. With this new power in his hands, 
one single Magistrate of the type of Sir B. Fuller is sufficient to crush all 
feelings of loyalty in His Majesty’s subjects. Even some of the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers are of opinion that the Government will not be able to 
realise its end by the passing of the new Act. ‘lhe Supreme Legislative 
Council brought disgrace on itself by thus overriding the traditions of British 
justice. If at least great discrimination be exercised in the enforcement of the 
Act, the disasters resulting therefrom might, to a large extent, be averted. 
In another article headed “the methods of administration” the same 
paper remarks that it is very surprising that even such eminent statesmen as 
Lord Minto and Lord Morley, both ripe with age and wisdom, consented to 
such stringent legislation. Even Russia could not have been so severe. To 
keep India in Ee pies is perhaps necessary to control the liberty of the 
Press by means of such legislation. But will it be possible by this means to 
prevent those who abuse the liberty of the Press from speaking and thinking 
unrestrainedly ? It is only those who can win the confidence and loyalty of 
the subjects in word, deed and thought that deserve the name of administrators. 


\ Varrranta 26. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 138th June, commenting on the 
h Osmrtamost, : 
{ pei te 10. The Newspaper Offences Act. Newspaper Offences Act, says that while the re 
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' Fomeanent, 27. The Veerakesari, of the 15th June, has an article with the heading 
| Juno 16th, 1908. 


siecle ‘* Fear or Justice” in which the editor writes 
ironically concerning the recent Acts passed by 

the Government of India ridiculing the fears of the Government which have 
exaggerated the state of things and made the authorities suspect vbombs and 
Yugantars everywhere, and representing them as just able to breath freely 


with some returning sense of safety only after the Acts were Ey After 
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giving the main outlines of the two Acts, the article s: “No other 
civilised Government could have devised such mild laws. Sir Harvey 
Adamson insisted (as a priest) upon the performance of the sacrifice. Lord 
Minto begged the audience (members of the islative Council) and the 
subjects at large most earnestly to assist at the sacrifice. It isto be regretted 


that it did not occur to them that the Press Act especially will have the effect 


pwards still more cowardly, the thoughtless still more thought- 


coo, ll e desperate s Seg Pan aeraee What was the use of the Opposi- 
tion of the Hon’bles Nawab Saiyid Mahomed, Tikka Saheb and Munshi 


Madho Lal tore ay 


98, A leader in the Kerala ost of a eo : une, referring to the recent 
pesca a plas egisiations at Simla on Explosiy 
On the recent legislations at ‘Progs says that the former Act will be cele 
Simla. Mebios ._ by all without a dissentient voice, while the 
latter, though not actually intended to curtail the legitimate freedom of the 
Press, is liable to be interpreted and used by certain District Magistrates to 
harass the papers, as there is much vagueness of detail in the Act It is true 
that there are two or three papers of the stamp of the Fuganter which ought 
to be suppressed, but to class in the same category all papers which honestly 
criticise the acts of Government is eg, ber The speech of the Viceroy in 
relation to these Acts threatens further legislation on newspapers generally. 
It is, however, @ matter for rejoicing that the Viceroy has stated in his speech 
that certain contemplated reforms will not in any way be deferred on account 
of the recent anarchical disclosures. Considering the course of current events 
in Bengal, Government is not to be found fault with for the haste with which 
the Act has been passed. But it would have been better if the Act had been 
passed after due consideration. These Acts might prove handy to kill papers 
like the Yugantar, but it will not in any way help to foster love and respect 
towards Government, to secure which Government should show greater 
sy inpathy towards the people and Europeans should not treat the natives with 
hatred. It would be still better if the Anglo-Indian papers could be made to 
stop their revilings. 


IV.—NatTive Starss. 


29. Referring to the recent violent rioting at Trivandrum, a paragraph in 
ae : the Kerala Patrika, of the 13th June, says that 
'he immediate causes that led the Swadeshi lectures that are being delivered 

to the J riven Ean of late at various parts of the town are exciting 
the public mind inordinately. But the immediate causes that led to the new 
rioting were the overbearing conduct, the unjust attitude and the bribe-taking 
proclivities of the Sirkar officials. These evils are most rampant in the Police 
department of the State. 


V.—Prospects oF THE Crops AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


30. A correspondent of the Suryodayam, of the 26th April, * writes :— 
Since the Whites immigrated into India, 
i famine has visited this country nearly forty 
times, causing the death of nearly one and a half crores of people on 
the whole, that is, we have lost one and a half crores of excellent men 
among our brethren on account of. a foreign nation of a Western country. 
The chief cause of this is the fact of our country being drained of its wealth 
by England and other foreign countries. These take away all the products 
ot our land and send us merely useless things like porcelain and lass. 
When we compare the relative value of the exports from India and the 
imports into it by England, we see that while articles worth nearly one 
hundred and fifty-two crores and eighty lakhs of rupees are going out of 
India every year, we are getting in only articles worth about eighty-four 
crores and twenty lakhs of rupees in return. ‘Thus, every year, sixt -eight 
crores and sixty lakhs of rupees of our Indian money are spent for ak 
countries. This is not the only way our money is being wasted. The 
annual income of the Government of India, on all heads, is about one hundred 
and twenty-seven crores of rupees, while the annual expenditure comes to 
only one hundred and twenty crores. Thus the Government has a s lus of 
seven crores of r pees every. ear, and this is quietly laid by, wh e the 
public debt is allowed to iol year by year! Now, taking the items of 
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Kuaata Parara, 
Calicut, 
Jane 13tb, 1908. 


Susroparam, 
Pondicherry, 
April 26th, 1908. 
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Mreoasz Sear, 
Mysore, 
Jane 16th, 1908. 


| of Fupees are 
este atlas 0 rupees 
yeioopigg wii ioe 
accommodation in & age aaled Imvo me compartments like 
tamarind bags, and yet the ‘profit that the railways have made -for tho last 
thirty years is four hundred and fifty at pag, ecg ! Then, again, even in 
countries like Germany, France, rica and England, which have large 
armies, only one twenty-second part: of the income sabe jpeg on them. But in 
India, out of every twenty-two rupees, nearly five and a quarter rupees ar 
lavished on the military. Besides, our army is not intended to guard the 
country and protect the people, but to kill the Indians and ruin the progress 
of our country, and for this it eats away thirty. crores of rupees | 


The same correspondent continues the above sub ject as follows ip 
the Suryodayam, of the 8rd May *:—Coming to the subject of education, 
for a population of thirty crores, only one crore of rupees is spent on this 
head! Comparing the proportion between the literate and the illiterate 
among the people of the other countries with that in India, we see that 
India stands last, only five out of every ninety-five persons being literate. 
O, Indians! Pitiable indeed is your condition! Leaving all this aside, lot 
us see what is the fate of the Indians who are 1n service. Whil e the aggregate 
salury paid to the Whites in Government service is twenty-one crores, that 
paid to the Hindus is only five and a half crores, and the average annual 
income of each Indian in service is only Rs. 540, while that of the white is 
Rs. 9,005! On the whole, about twé hundred and ninety-five crores of 
rupees are going to foreign countries every year from India by means of tiade 
and revenue from taxes, etc. What wonder then that famine is a frequent 
occurrence here? Our hard working brethren, who are born and bred up in 
this country, are leading a mean life, getting, as it were, the dole of only 
one rupee, and this after enough of beating and thrashing, while the Whites 
live on a grand scale, earning Rs. 25 aday for doing no other work than 
signing their names! QO, poor brethren! Are you still sleeping? Wake 
up! The time has come for us to quarrel and divide and enjoy with the 
Whites the riches of our own mother. Rise! Do not sleep! 


A correspondent of the India, of the 13th June, reproduces the substance 
of the above article. 


31. The Mysore Star, of the 15th June, in a leading article, observes 
that during the past several years, famines 
: have been occurring in India almost annually, 
and that during the past 10 years nearly 30 millions of deaths were due to 
them, and that considering the enormous increase in the prices of foodstuffs, 
famine may be said to exist in the country all the twelve months of the year. 
This cannot be ascribed to the failure of monsoons alone, for there has been 
good rain in Mysore during the past two or three years, yet, there has been 
no decrease in the prices. Though the area under cultivation has increased 
year by year and new irrigation works have been constructed, the majority of 
the people can only make a hand-to-mouth living. The contention of the 
Government that poverty among the Indians is due to their extravagance 
cannot for a mothent be upheld, for it is obviously impossible to find extrava- 
gance when even the bare necessaries ot life are lacking. The peasantry is 
chiefly ground down by the periodical increase of assessment, the ruthless 
manner of exacting taxes even in times of extreme distress and the increase 
in the prices of foodstuffs; but it is held by some that this last is a condition 
favourable to the ryots. Far from it. Because the Tyots are perpetually in 
a state of indebtedness, altogether at the mercy of the usurers, and the dearth 
may benefit only one or two large landholders in the village. Again, the 
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Famines and their causes. 


increased facilities for the conveyance and export of foodstuffs:tend'to keep up 
the prices. Furthermore, by a clever system of coinage and currency the 
Government obtains an enormous income in an unobtrusive manner ; as for 
example, the rupee coin has only 10 annas worth of silver in it, The average 
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* Reosived in the current week. 


he VQ ae. ss ; year, while that of an 
Lar: a 20, which 1s hot even @ third part of what Kuropean commonly 
spends on liquor alone. ‘Such abject poverty is mainly due to the want of 
‘ndustrial development in the country. In spite of these painful conditions, 
nearly 30 crores of rupees are waa! carried away to England. There 
being no money in the country, the foodstuffs go to foreign countries and the 
people here become an easy prey to famines. Mere palliatives to allay the 
suffering do not show any real love towards the subjects. ‘Che civilization 
that we have received from England is like gilded ornaments, beautiful and 
glittering to all external appearance, but without any intrinsic value whatever. 
if immigration of Asiatics can be prohibited in South Africa, why should not 
Englishmen be forbidden to work mines, and conduct the railways and trade 
in this country ? Then only will it be possible to protect the wealth of the 
country ; but it is useless to expect this from the Government. It is also 
uscless to expect that mere temporary relief measures will ward off the ever- 
recurring famines. More substantial aid should be rendered, namely, the 
burden of taxation should be lightened ; some extravagances in the adminis- 
tration should be put a stop to; the military expenditure should be curtailed : 
the system of coinage and currency should be improved ; the flood of foreign 
articles into the Indian market should be prevented by means of protective 
duties; indigenous industries should be more largely encouraged. In these 
and these alone consists the proper remedy for famines. 


32. The Satyadeepika, of the 19th June, discussing the causes of the 


high prices of food-grains now prevailing, 
observes that the cause cannot be, as suggested 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, the currency policy 
of the Government, tut the increase of population, without a corresponding 
increase in the area under cultivation, and the increased exportation of grain 
to foreign countriese The article suys that tle remedy for this lies not in 
extending the area of cultivation which has perhaps already reached its 
highest limit, but in making the existing area produce more by scientific 
methods of cultivation. The Government ought also to devise some means 


of preventing the export of. food-grains to foreign countries when famine 
prevails in the land. 


‘The causes of the present high 
prices of grains. 


VI.—MIScELLANEOUS. 


33. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th June, remarks :—It seems Mr. Lloyd 
has put up a notice that none can preach 
within the precincts of the Moore Market, and 
Mr. Ellis, the Superintendent of the People’s 
Park, appears to have objected to any kind of preaching 1n the vicinity of the 
Victoria Hall. So the People’s Park can well be converted into the Municipal 
Park hereafter ! 


34. The Desabhimant, of the 10th June,* writes in English :—‘ Suppose 
that in England foreigners were ruling ~ say, 

“ A reflex picture.” the Japanese-—who committed the province to 

| one of their statesmen who had never been 

to Kurope before, and surrounded him with a group of men of his own race 
who got their knowledge of the country chiefly from books and papers from 
Whitehall, who for the most part could not speak the English language, 
whose unreserved intercourse with Englishmen was limited to a few Japanese- 
speaking callers in London, and who, when not in London, divided their 
time between the Scottish Highlands and the Riviera. What sort of 
Government would it be? It might seem admirable to the i in Tokio, 
but would it to the men of Yorkshire and Cornwall? How long would it 
last?” So says Sir Frederick Lely in page 39 of his work * Suggestions 
for the better Government of India.” This reflex picture presented by 


The People’s Park -is now 
a Municipal Park. 
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Sir Frederick Lely for the edification of his countrymen 1s a vigorous 
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DesabHIMAni, 
Ouddalore, 
June 10th, 1908. 


home-thrust directed nt rp \ ee , uf Ls sil rg aM 6r ts and unbridled 
view things by a comparison to an introspective picture? ‘If so, by how much 
would not the world be leas for wickedness, and the better for this virtue? 
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Bat if people cannot sed for themselves by a comparative picture, there are yet 


many of them who receive it with fairness when such: 1s presented to them, 
and Sir Frederick Lely may: therefore be considered to have done a real 
service to India by appealing to the Englishmen bya soft and emotional 
argument. And when the Britisher, wao, we always believed, is one of 
reason and fair-mindedness, happens to read these lines, we are sure his 
sympathy will be most powerfu‘ly rare to. We do not > age with the 
, es sew eae we do not quarrel with the British people. We quite realise 
the reasonableness of the Britisher’s boast when he compares his administra- 
tion of India to the administration of the Philippines. But we regret very 
much his want of sympathy with the people and his general aloofness from 
them which stands in the way of his understanding correctly the needs and 
circumstances of the people. We are sure that, when, instead of his 
information being founded upon the opinion of a few official “ callers-on ” 
as at present, a more intimate contact is established between him and the 
people, much of the mistrust and antipathy that have of late developed 


between the two classes, will have dissolved. We hope for this happy 
consummation. 
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SwADEALTEAN, ¢ 35. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th June, observes:—Some days back 
June 17h, 1908. Prohibition of Swadesi preach- the Police prohibited the Stoadesi preaching 
ings in Madras. in the vicinity of the Moore Market on the 

authority of a notice from the Municipal 

President. Again the day before yesterday the Police Commissioner put up 

an order that no Swadesi preaching should take place in the beach. No 

doubt the officials are given certain powers and they are justified in exercising 

them ; but we do not agree with them in thinking that they should do it 

blindly. Swadest preaching was going on in both the above places for some 

time past, and what disturbance took place there as a result of it? How was 

the public peace disturbed thereby? Apart from this, what mght has the 

Municipal President to prohibit meetings near the Moore Market or the 

People’s Park? We hope the popular representatives on the Corporation 

will take up this subject for discussion. Then, again, the Police Commissioner 

says in his order that, as these preachings tended to a breach of the peace, 

he prohibits them. Does not the very fact that the people, who assembled at 

the beach the day before yesterday to hear the Swadest preachers, quietly 

dispersed when they were told that the meeting was prohibited by the Police, 


belie the view of the Commissioner that the preachings tended to a breach of 
the public peace ? 


36. A correspondent of the same paper reports wn G. peeremania 

f sa Aiyar to have spoken as follows in a speec 
fat post sad prenent, delivered at uttalam :—-In the British 
Government, the whole amount of the taxes collected from us is not spent 
for our benefit. All the higher posts under the Government are given to 
the Europeans and they live happily upon our money even after retiring 
from service here. But under the Muhammadan rule, all the appoint- 
ments were held by the Indians. ‘Then again the Europeans make an 
enormous profit from their trade with this country while our countrymen are 
paid only daily wages. Our patriot, Mr. Dadabhai Nowroji, has calculated 

that by means of trade alone forty-five crores of our money are taken awa 
to a foreign country. Moreover they have robbed us of our trade and of all 
our industries, so much so that we have now to depend for both food and 
clothing upon a foreign nation. | Why not we revive our industries? Why 
should we ever hang upon a foreigner for support? Have not wonderful 
works been carried out by our ancients in the past and can we not do the 
same thing again and relieve the poverty of our countrymen? Our country 
ig not a barren land surrounded by ice or sand as England. Even in 
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it is far above England and yet why is India poorer than 

Tt is because of the union, perseverance and patriotism of the 

Look‘at them and learn these qualities. Every country has 

come up in the wol Id only by union. So wake up, unite and work for the 
improvement of your country. 


37. The India, of the es writes Vt have high ideals before 
’ : ae us and our object is to attain Swarajy b 
We hol afraid of the peaceful and harmless means. But still the 
anger __ accomplishment of our object will surely curtail 
certain advaneer which the foreign authoritics are now unj ustly enjoying 
and put an end to their illegally robbing us of our money. It will also 
revent their exercising their authority most arbitrarily, even though they 
do not know anything of this land of Bharata. So our attempts at the 
acquisition of Swaraj naturally provoke them, and, as at present, they have 
both the authority and the strength to exercise it, their anger means positive 
troubles to us. But it will be meanness on our part to be afraid of their 
anger and refrain from our lawful attempts. In Bombay, the editor of the 
Vihar has been charged with sedition. He belongs to the new party and 
has all along been Page its principles. But still in his statement before 
the Magistrate he has said that the object of his paper is that his countrymen 
should gradually acquire Swaray as obtains in the Colonies. What is the 
reason of this gentleman, who could not even have dreamt of the qualifica- 
tion ‘as obtains in the Colonies ” till now, inserting it now in his statement ? 
It is nothing but most meanly fear, and this we must avoid. Whatever ma 
be the form of Swaray we strive to attain, we want liberty. But we firmly 
believe that the British will never grant us Swaraj on the colonial lines, and 
we have proved this to the satisfaction of our readers on many an occasion. 


38. The Swadesamttran, of the 18th June, observes :—While in every 
The Government and Swadesh, ther country special efforts are taken to incul- 
cate a sense of patriotism to the ore why 
should there be suspicion and hatred towards Swadeshi in India alone? Our 
readers may remember the words of Lord Morley that he fully sympathises 
with honest Swadeshi, and those of Sir Arthur Lawley that he should be sorry 
if there was an impression in the public mind that the Government was 
avainst lawful attempts made to be Swadeshi. Now, who is to decide 
whether, in any particular case, a Swadeshi attempt is honest or lawful ? 
Perhaps it is the ruling race. If that is so, we should be leaving the decision 
in the hands of the very people who will be affected adversely by the growth 
and influence of the Swadeshi feeling! That these cannot be impartial 
judges in the matter has been clearly proved by recent events in India. 
Qur rulers are now bringing in new oi to enable them to suppress more 
effectively public meetings and such conduct of the people as may tend to 
disturb the public peace, while in Madras the Municipal President and the 
Commissioner of Police have ‘out-done the Viceroy in blindly enforcing the 
existing law itself to the letter. But our sincere opinion is that by suppres- 
sing Swadeshi like this, the popular discontent will only increase. ‘Uhe more 
a feeling is spread among the people that the Government is against Swadesh: 
the wider will become the gulf between the rulers and the Indians. ‘The 
only remedy for the ‘existing evil is for the rulers to allow the ruled also to 
share with them the responsibility of Government. Will our rulers do so 
hereafter at least ? ite 


39. The Navayuga, of the 18th June, ares as follows :—(Under the 
‘ ee heading of ‘‘ Vighneswara” some Imaginary 
7 Mee conversation is published periodically). 
_ [Enter the editor of Yuganiar. } 


Yugantar.—Q,; Vighneswara! Have you noted my power and capability ? 
Unable, indeed, to’ Thee troubles I put to, the Feringhee framers of laws 
assembled. at Simla, ‘eriseted the Explosives and the Gagging of the Press Acts, 
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Tue Navaro@a, 


Masulipatam, 
June 18th, 1908. 
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without letting the world know about tne same. Perhaps, they 
were not able to understand that laws ‘could not affect me. Were 
there not already in existence laws to prohibit the manufacture and use of 
bombs? It is because th —_ violated these laws that this great calamity 
befell the Government. The rulers must win the love of the people so that 
they may not violate those laws. I have already declared that I would 
continue to publish my paper in defiance of this law. May you be a witness 


“<< to such action ! 


[Enter-the editor of Hitévadi.} 


Hitavadi.—How mad is this Government! Is it not to suppress papers 
like the Yugantar that these new laws were passed? Indeed, it is through 
this Yugantar that they were able to gather information about bombs. 1; 
the Yugantar were writing mild articles, and if bomb manufactories were 
constructed very secretly, what occasion could there have been for the Govern. 


ment to learn anything about them? By the passing of these new laws, the 
Government are no gainers but losers. | os 


[Enter the editor of Vande Mataram. | 


Vande Mataram.—What great troubles have overtaken the country! We 
have heard of the disturbances that took place at Comilla. We have scen 
what great outrages the Gurkhas committed and how the Muhammadans 
disgraced the Hindus. It is an offence under the new Act to say that on such 
occasions the Hindus should have been ready to attack their enemies. Is it 
an offence to tell the people to be ready to protect themselves in such a 


dangerous plight ? It 1s, indeed, the duty of the papers that wish the welfare 
of the country to preach this method to the people. 


[Enter the editor of Vikatavirapatrika. | 


Vikatavirapatrika.— What age is it that the proprietor of a press should 
be punished for printing articles written by editors.(of newspapers)? Not 
content with punishing the printer, publisher, and editor of a paper, they 
say that all the materials in the Press office would be confiscated. If the 
Government think that it is proper to remove these materials, why should 
they not pass an Act prohibiting the manufacturers of printing presses and 
other plant from manufacturing them? Do the Government not set right 
any defects contained in the Acts they pass? Do they abolish their Govern- 
ment (because of the defects)? What is the meaning, then, of the Government 
annihilating printing presses when they see similar defects in them by confis- 
cating the materials therein? What justice is it to punish a hotel-keeper 
because a man died in the hotel by over-eating? Two cats brought some 
cheese and consulted a monkey as to how they should divide it between 
themselves. The (arbitrator) monkey swallowed the whole of it. Exactly 
so will be the appropriation by the Magistrate of all the materials in a Press 
office when enquiring into an offence committed by the editors. | 

NaDEGARBAD!, 


pn ie 40. Referring to the arrest of the proprietor of a Poona vernacular news- 
Jano 13th, 1908. eo paper named Kal on a charge of sedition, the 
Nadegannadi, of the 18th June, remarks that it 

must be inferred that the European authorities not being content with the 

chaotic conditions they have created in Bengal, have now begun to oppress 

the people of the Bombay Presidency. ‘Is there no legislation”, the paper 


asks, to punish these authorities who are so bent on disturbing the public 
peace ?’ 


41. The same paper observes that if the distrust in the people and the 


ar ae a policy of repression followed by: Government are 
scale ta the poviosd ee , Partly responsible for the present disturbances, 
degraded condition >‘ OUr Own ignorance and cowardice are doubly 

ies os so. When it is sought to obtain redress of 
grievances arising from any particular measure of repression, there are still 
more thoughtless beings who shrink back and do not join in making the 
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» the Government. It was for want of unity among us that 
fell into the hands of aliens. Again, it is due to want of unit 
Sues i one th at a, acageagage of our people are content wi 
of servitude. here are many instances to prove this; but 
+ will not be necessary to mention them here. 


42. In another article the a paper por Ne that the present-day 
— authorities see sedition everywhere 3 
Sedition suspected everywhere. country. No Hindu can give aay Mind of 
instruction publicly. To urge the encouragement of indigenous industries is 
to uphold the boycott of foreign goods and this is regarded as sedition. To 
advise the people not to forget their duty towards their country is also held 
to be sedition. In short, it seems to be the object of the authorities to ‘put 
a stop to all manner of giving instruction to the public. In the city of 
Bombay last week, a Rajput in the course ot lecturing on some common 
topic, appears to have observed that the Indians should do what the justly 
consider to be their duty and for this he was arrested and sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment. Such tyranny did not exist even in the days of the 
Mogul rulers. That under the British administration, the public safety 
would be so much in danger, was not even dreamt of. 


43. The Veerakesari, of the 15th June, under the pretence of giving a 

specimen of pure Canarese prose, gives a story 
entitled, ‘‘Parasurama and the Parrot” 
extracted from the Dhanunjaya. Parasurama is the liberal-minded son of a 
rich miserly father who keeps in confinement a fine parrot. Parasurama’s 
attention is one day directed to the parrot dancing in its gilded cage and he 
addresses the parrot in a long speech taunting it for its apparent unfeeling- 
ness for its own state of slavery. ‘ Alas”, says he, ‘‘ You seem to have so 
forgotten your former free state that you are doubtful ii you have still left in 
you the power to fly in the free air. That you are now a prisoner is no fault 
of yours and I do not blame you for that, but I despise you because instead 
of feeling your loss of liberty you dance for joy in your cage. If you had 
been pining I should have respected you. You look upon this gilded cage as 
a paradise. How can your feet have the strength to re in this state? It 
shows the abject state to which your mind has been reduced. You teach a 
bad lesson to the world—to be happy in the condition of slavery. You 
proclaim to the world that prison life is happy. It is a sin to look upon your 
face. You will teach the baby in the womb to love dependence on others. 
Wicked kings would learn to kéép~their subjects in slavery on seeing you 
dance for joy in your cage! Cruel persons seem to have learnt oppression 
from you. Do not think you can do no good. If you give up dancing and 
reflect calmly you will feel that you are not altogether an insignificant 
creature. The cage is not your natural abode. Your natural element is the 
free air. God has placed. your food on the tops of trees and your drink in 
the natural streams. Why, then, do you remain in this cage? The world is 
large enough to contain you as well as others. It is not necessary that you 
should be confined in the cage to allow room for others.” 


With words to this effect Parasurama dashes the cage against a post and 
the bird flies away. 


Dancing in the cage. 


(lasued, 23rd June 1908.] 


Vasnaxssani, 


Madras, 
June 15th, 1908. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


I.—ForrIen Pottrics. 


Tax Inpuaw Pareszor, 1. The Indian Patriot, of the 25th J une, remarks :—‘‘ The situation in 


Madras, 
June 26th, 1908. 


Tus Huepv, 
Madras, 
June 24th, 1908. 


Persian Civil War. Persia has at last reached the stage of Civil War, 


and Reuter wiring yesterday and to-day has 
nothing but death and disaster to relate. Bombs have destroyed the parlia- 


mentary buildings and the mosque, several prominent nationalists incl uding 
members of parliament have been arrested. The latest news mentions that 
the Shah is the master of the situation, that martial law has been proclaimed, 
and that several influential men from whom trouble was feared have all been 
laid hold of. But we are not concerned with the war itself, for the civil war 
is an inevitable stage in the life of a nation. England and France both have 
had terrible internal revolutions to record in their earlier history, and being 
on the way of progress, just emerging from the thralls of despotism, it is 
erhaps natural that Persia should have her civil war. But the one noticeable 
leutuee here is that the Shah has thought it necessary to promise the British 
and Russian representatives to maintain order; and the British and Russian 
representatives aes on their part given out that they have no intention to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Persia and that no one need reckon on 
them for any support in the attempt to interfere with the Parliament. One 
of the worst features of the Civil War in Persia is that two declarations of 
this nature have been found necessary, one from the State and another from 

Anglo-Russia ! ” , 
2. The Hindu, of the 24th June, has the following leader :—‘‘ The 


Chien and Pac baie rapid progress which the religion of the Arab 
Prophet has, in recent years, been making in 

China appears to be greatiy exercising the minds of European statesmen 
and writers. A Christian Missionary estimated the total number of Muham- 
madans in the Chinese Empire as nothing under three and-a-half crores, and 
he describes with evident concern a sudden national awakening which has 
overspread the community and is bringing its scattered elements together in 
a most marvellous manner. Members of the community are to be found at 
present in all the walks of life, behaving as is worthy of their faith. Not 
only are they working towards the unity and solidarity of their community, 
but they are said to be showing a tendency to widen their mental horizon so 
as to include Islam in other lands as well. The Moslem community of China, 
we may mention, has always been as clannish and as exclusive as are 
Moslems almost all the world over, but, at the same time, for generations 
together, circumstances rendered it necessary for them to hold their bigotry, 
their proselytising zeal and their innate fanaticism in severe restraint, for 
the fall of the once powerful Mongol dynasty had the effect of isolating 
the Chinese Muhammadans from the Moslem community of other lands and 
reducing them to the necessity of standing by themselves. It is worthy of 
note that, when reduced to this position of isolation, they had the shrewdness 
to adopt a cautious policy suited to their altered environments. Within recent 
years, however, their numerical strength and their influence in the body 
politic has increased sufficiently to enable them to pursue a policy more in 
consonance with the militant creed of the Crescent and there is no doubt that 
this bolder ae has received a great impetus since the visit to China a few 
years ago of the deputation sent by Sultan Abdul Hamid, the Ruler of Turkey 


and the recognised spiritual head of the great and scattered Muhammadan 
community. 


. European Powers, who have long looked | upon the great continents of 
Asia and Africa as their own happy hunting grounds, and who have exploited 
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 contine exclusively in their own selfish interests, 
wiably pretended that their uppermost object is the 
and extension of the bounds of freedom, must necessarily 

«the rs growth of Moslemism in the Chinese 


rowth signifies also the rise of a great political forc 
admit of being trifled with. Already, there “Eh pone io is 


the north of Africa and over a considerable area of the region comprehensivel 
and conveniently designated the Near Kast, a powerful Monon cammatity 
known as the Sanus sect. » Its followers now number several millions and 
arc to be found 10 Morocco, ; Algeria, Tunis, Senegal, and also in the British 
sphere of influence in Nigeria. In the Wadai country, in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Chad, almost the entire indigenous population has been brought 
under the rule of the Sanusis, and though the policy of the founder of the 
sect was to avoid contact with Christians, the ultimate object of the Sanusi 
movement is to consolidate land extend its power, to influence the men of 
other orders of Derwishes and to gradually form a vast and united confeder- 
acy which would be ready, when the day would come, to successfully beat 
back the growing power of Christian nations and bring about the supremacy 
of Islam all over North Africa and the adjoining countries of Asia. We mat 
be sure that Christian Europe cannot contemplate with equanimity this steady 
rise of a Muhammadan sect already very oy ade and animated largely by a 
desire to drive back Christian religion and Christian civilisation from regions 
upon which Europe has encroached. When French rule replaced the rule 
of the Turk in Algeria, we know what immediately ensued. France was 
embroiled in a war, which it took her many years, much blood and much money 
to overcome, and be it remembered that, at that period, this vast and powerful 
Sanusi organisation had not yet sprung into existence. Indeed, its foundation 
was really one of the results of the French occupation of Algeria. If to-day the 
Moslem communities of Northern Africa should rise in their hordes and wage 
a jehad against the Christians, the campaign might be very different from 
that which the French experienced in Algiers. To such a disquieting and 
by no means improbable contingency is now added a new factor represented 
by the rapid growth of Muhammadanism as both a religious and a political 
force in China. A new complexion is coming over Near and Far Eastern 


politics, and the statesmen of Europe gaze upon the change with an 
uncomfortable feeling. 


“Ttis not too much to assert that the aggressive spirit of European 
Powers is almost solely responsible for the anti-Christian movement which 
has now become a serious factor in North African politics. Similarly, 
European aggression in regions long under the exclusive religious sway of 
Islam must account for the activity which the Sultan of cp has displayed 
in recent years in consolidating and widening the power of Islam wherever 
stress of circumstances has led to the enfeebling of that power. ‘The new 
spirit of unity and religious fervour to which the Sultan’s deputation of 1900 
has given birth in China is a striking and remarkable phenomenon. ‘The 
religion of the Prophet was introduced into China somewhere about 12 
centuries ago, but it is to be doubted if its progress in that country had ever 
been as rapid as it has been during the last decade or so. Even before the 
time of the Prophet, commercial relations had been established between 
Arabia and China, and it is said that one of the companions of Muhammad 
went over with some merchants and was instrumental in introducing the 
Koran into China. Perhaps, it was in Canton that the new religion was first 
established. At any rate, it is almost certain that the first mosque was built 
in that city. There is besides an ancient Chinese tradition to the effect that 
the Emperor, in a dream, saw an ugly and ferocious demon pursued by a 
powerful and handsome warrior, who slew the demon. The astrologers who 
Were consulted said that the dream foretold the birth of a holy man in the 
West and that the Emperor would be well advised in forming a friendship 
with the King of Arabia. The Mongol conquest added considerably to the 
early Muhammadan population of ‘China, mainly through large numbers of 
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Tas Inpran Parzior, 
Madras, 
June 24th, 1908, 


soldiers settling down im’ the country and forming alliances with Chine, 
women and thereby founding a large and, fora time; an: influential Seales 
community. But, as we have already observed, the ‘power and influence oj 
Islam declined sadly as @ consequence of the overthrow and expulsion of t\y¢ 
Mongol dynasty, and Chinese Moslems:largely lost their distinguishing rai.) 
peculiarities They adopted the national dress of the country and the pigtail, 
they accepted the words of Confucius with. respect, those among them who 
held public offices participated in the ceremonies in Chinese temples, they 
conveniently admitted many points of resemblance between the teachings of 
Confucius and those of Muhammad, and altogether, they assumed a singularly 
subservient attitude so as to avoid active opposition to their religion. Mean. 
while, though their influence remained nominal, their numbers continued to 
grow steadily in the N orth and West of the Empire which have all along 
been the chief centres of their religion, and about a quarter of a century ago 
the Moslem population of China was estimated at about 20 millions. The 
present estimate of Jo millions would show that the community possesses 
considerable vitality, while, according to the Christian Missionary above 
referred to, the political status of the community at the present day is far 
from being inconsiderable. If, as.is said, one of the eee of the community 
is to widen its mental horizon, there is surely no valid reason for regretting 
the birth of the new spirit. Arab civilisation and culture have greatly 
enriched the world in the past, and if Islam in China is to be furthered by 
peaceful means, if it is not to extend its sway by the indefensible use of the 
torch and the sword, and if, above all, its mse will signify a check to 
European aggression and a stimulus to the pacific development of the 
Celestial Empire, there is no reason why right-thinking men, European or 
Asiatic, should view the new movement with apprehension or with the 
jaundiced eye of envy and all unchantableness. ” 


II.—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 


( f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 


3. Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. Logan’s recent speech at the meeting 


ss of the Bombay Legislative Council, the /ndian 
Land morgane and Politics. Patriot, of the 24th June, remarks :— 


& # % * * 


‘‘'The most offensive arguments have been employed on the official side 
as regards the land revenue question; and Mr. Logan repeated one of these 
most eagerly. He said that half the land in the Presidency was in the hands 
of money-lenders ; and innocently trotted out this fact as though it were in 
his favour, arguing that if the land-tax was too high the money-lender 
would not have taken the land. If this is so, in England all the land should 
be in the hands of money-lenders ; for land without little or no tax to pay has, 
according to Mr. Logan, a tendency to drift into the hands of money-lenders. 
Unless he is a thorough simpleton, Mr. Logan should have asked hiwself 
why half the land in the Presidency was in the hands of money-lenders 
instead of being retained by their owners. What was it that led the latter 
to mortgage their land? Was it the lightness of the tax? Mr. Logan 
cannot escape the absurd conclusion, which his premises lead to, that the 
higher the tax the greater the chance of land remaining with its owner. 
No landowner can be such an absolute fool as to give up his land to moncy- 
lenders if he can derive a decent profit from it, after paying the tax; and 
there cannot be a greater condemnation of the land revenue | icy of Bombay 
than the admission, so proudly made by Mr. Logan, that half the land in the 
Presidency is in the hands of money-lenders. The fact surely calls for an 


urgent enquiry, for it shows a very abnormal state of things, more abnormal 
than anything a for which the mu | things, : 


. 


overnment.is responsible.” 
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Mr. Tilak was las Inpus Pararor, 
day evening on 
Ie teem: -A and 153-A. This 
is the ners recelved to- ull create considerable 
sensation. It Mr. Tilak was arrested in 
Bombay at under section 124-A; and 

thirty, will remember the 
ta fore ogg ustice Strachev. 
ot 0 conspicuous a figure in politics as 
he has since been; ‘yet enied that his inuoutian tas 1897 
roused feelings throughout the country for which there has been no parallel. 
Not even one in @ thousand believed in his guilt, and it was dificult to 
deduce a seditious intent from the matter which formed the subject-matter of 
‘ndictment. But then, “as possibly now, Mr. ‘Tilak was believed by the 
authorities to be much worse than he ma to be; and the feeling among 
the Anglo-Indian community against him was stronger than any of his 
writings or speeches warranted. Of the nature of the charge on the present 
occasion we have no idea ; but Mr. Tilak has -long been a marked man more 
or less always, and peé veggie 80 of late. His influence, after Surat, has 
been much less than ‘before. Still it cannot be denied that he commands a 
largo following among the‘class of politicians commonly known as Extremists. 
He still fills a large space in the public mind, and whether the result of the 
resent prosecution will be as much to his advantage as was the last one will, 
indeed, depend upon the nature of the charge and of the evidence which may 
be adduced in support of it. There is, however, just a chance of a good deal 
of the sympathy whieh" he forfeited at Surat being restored to him by the 
present prosecution. Last time, many (including some responsible English 
off:ials) considered that his prosecution was politically a mistake ; and if we 
closely examine the’ political history of India since, it will be possible to 
trace the later devélopments in political thought and opinions to the events and 
ex;criences of that time. But one difference between then and now is that 
there is not now, as there was then, any general ground of grievance for the 
people, owing to any exceptional measure of the Government. The adminis- 
tration of plague measures in a manner most opposed to the feelings and 
sentiments of the people created very widespread discontent. No such evil is 
now complained of. ‘The Government of Bumbay have, however, taken a 
serious responsibility ; although there is no doubt that in taking it they have 
been influenced by the: policy, born of the new circumstances, of repressing 
disorder and violence while persisting in the prosecution of reforms.” 


| ; $s, ¢i-ve June 36th, 1908. 
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IV.—Native States. 
5. The Madras Standard, of the 25th June, writes:—“Of late some ‘ss Manas 


StanDAKD 
= efforts have been made to place the administra- Madras, 
The Pudukkéttai State. tion of the Pudukkéttai State on a satisfactory Ju 2b, ioe 
footing. It is, however, to be regretted that throughout the Fash 1316 
(1905-07) His Highness the Raja was absent in Europe owing to the state 
of his health’ The Diwan remarks that he consulted the Raja on all impor- 
tant questions by letter and ‘obtained his commands,’ but still this 1s a 
process fraught with, delay-and His Highness was necessarily placed under 
the disadvantage of not being on the spot in deciding important questions. 
“ Before concluding 
developing the mineral 
attention of the Darbar. ' 
State is still in the stage of 
Director of the Gédlocical 81 
retwed officer of the Government Geolos 
murvoy. "The milidnald'of thd Stale whe ex 
Prosperity of the people and add to 
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AWDHRADESARANJANI, 6. Referring to the recent meeting of the monarchs of England and 


Madras ° ° 8 A 
Russia and the visit of the President of 
June 25th, 1908. ' : of tl 
' Meeting of the English and French Republie to England, the Andhradesa. 
Russian monarchs. ranjant, of the 25th June, observes :—“ Russia 


can enter India only through Afghanistan. As Russia and England were 
enemies till very recently, there was the fear of a Russian attack at ::1 y 
moment. In order to prevent it, we had to form analliance with Afghanistan 
and secure her favour till now. England now seems to try to become 
friendly with Russia—whieh has so long made England fear Afghanistan 
—in order that the Amir might become subject to it. The Times o/ 
London hinted, ‘ Since King Edward VII is soon going to visit the Emperor oj 
Russia, the Amir of Afghanistan will do well to listen to the proposals of the 
Indian Government.’ So long as there was the fear of Russia, the Amir was 
respected as a son-in-law (as among Hindus) by the English. We see what 
his fate now is. The readers might have a doubt as to the cause of Russia 
becoming friendly with England. This is alsa a Beene ponte . Out of 
selfish motives, one will treat even an enemy asa friend. This alliance has 
been effected so that England might do whatever she liked with Afghanistan 
without being interfered with by Russia, while England might be looking 
on indifferently even if Russia were to devour Persia. It was only to 
confirm this alliance that the two Emperors met. Just as the abovesaid 
alliance would ruin the two Muhammadan kingdoms in Asia, the alliance 
between England and France would bring ruin to two Muhammadan 
kingdoms in Africa. The latter alliance has been effected so that France 
might appropriate Morocco without being interfered with by England, while 
England might completely have Egypt and the country along the Nile for 
herself. Therefore, the three powers joined tegether and agreed that 
Afghanistan and Egypt might go to England, Persia to Russia, and Morocco 
to France. The Telugu saying, ‘thieves joined thieves and distributed 
villages among themselves’ has been in this manner verified. As planned 
by these three powers, all the Muhammadan kingdoms would be ruined soon. 
Gradually Turkey also will not fail to be affected. As there is alliance now 
between Turkey snd Germany, the union of the said three powers cannot 
so soon affect Turkey. Ah! What destiny has overtaken the Muhammaidan 
Governments which were once a terror to Europe! ” 
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a 7. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 24th June, says that certain of 
Jane Suh 1000. The Amir’s foreign policy. its contemporaries observe that the Amur is 


conspiring against the British Government 
with certain malcontents in his State inc uding the Sirdars, Mullahs, and 
also his brother Nazurallah ; that certain of his subjects attacked the British 
subjects on the frontier ; that it was a political mistake not to have provided for 
the annexation of the Muhammadan States in the Anglo-Russian Conventio1 ; 
and that the various privileges and facilities afforded by the British Govern: 
ment for the manufacture of arms and ammunition in Afghanistan have led 
to the present attitude of the Amir. It is also said that the Asiatic Muhan- 
madan States are now uniting for their common advancement, and that the 
Amir has undertaken to supply all the other States with arms and ammunition 
manufactured in Afghanistan on a very large scale. ‘This is it 
regrettable state of things. As the Muhammadan: form a conside: 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, it would be for the welfare 
that the relations between the British Government and the Am 


idy of 18 lakhs of rupees annually trom 
'€ "1s recent visit to India he 
hoped that the Amir will try to bitte 


rd wen Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


s. Referring to the ae Risa! in peer sncore, the Nadegannadi, of the 

| ee une, observes that, as in this case, in 

i aash of the Police. oat places in India it is the oppressiveness of 

the Police which rouses the people ‘to acts of violence and becomes the cause 

of disaffection towards Government. Therefore the Government have to 

use greater discrimination in choosing men for this department and duly 
curb the mischievous propensities of its officers. 


(0) Courte, 


9. The Lawyer, of Apnl* 1908, says :—'The prestige of the Govern- 
: elf ment of the British in India depends on their 
Failure of — under the administration of justice in this country. 
British Governmeemites: ‘ci e European Government officials do not 
understand this and make the justice of their courts depend upon the colour 
of the accused standing before them, and the conduct of these few reflects 
discredit on the name of the British Government itself. For example, in 
the case in which Rungiah Gounden of the Nilgiri Tonga Com any charged 
three Military officers with having assaulted him and caused damage to his 
property, the conduet of the Magistrate who tried it was, at every step, most 
reprehensible. First of all, even when the cxamination of the prosecution 
witnesses had not been completed, he asked the jurors to declare the accused 
not guilty under section 298, Code of. Criminal Procedure, on the ground 
that the witnesses who had been examined till then contradicted each other. 
The strange feature of this is, that he has acted quite against the provisions 
of the very section which he quoted as his authority ; because section 298, 
Code of Criminal Procedure, clearly states that the Court can ask the Jurors 
to give a verdict of “not guilty ” only if, after all the prosecution witnesses 
had been examined, the Court thinks that no offence has been proved against 
the accused, and in this case the Magistrate addressed the jury when there 
were still some witnesses to be examined for the prosecution. Secondly, the 
prosecution witnesses in this case were illiterate people like carriage drivers 
and syces, and the Court was not justified in expecting from these people 
connected and wholly corroborative evidence about the case. Thirdly, the 
Court has remarked in the judgment, that though there were grounds for 
believing this case to be true, there was not evidence enough to bring home 
the offence to the accused. But when the Court admits that there were 
grounds for believing the case to be true, should it not have examined the 
Cpa, witnesses also? Thus we see how many legal flaws there are in 
this case. oe 


10. The Agnikuladittan, of the 20th June, writes:—Our readers know 
that one Srijut Krishna Sarma was arrested 


“Is the law of Madras differ- in Madras recently on a charge of having 


ent from the law of Bengal?” made a seditious speech at Karir four months 


4 


back. The Sessions Judge of Karir, who was moved to release him on bail, 
refused to do so. Byen ns, who have committed murders, are released 
on bail. In Bengal persons who have been charged with sedition, as in this 
case, have also been released on bail ; and even some persons connected with 
the bomb outrage case have been allowed . Perhaps the law of 


Madras is different. 4 
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Napuoannap!, 
Bangalore City, 
June 20th, 1908, 


AGNICULADITIAN, 
Madras, 
June 20th, 1908. 


Kenta Pararxs, 11. A leader in the Kerala Pairtka; of the20tn June, remarks that the 


~ eonsidered as a palladium of’ popular liberty 
exclusively of impartial and infor 
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June 20th, 1908. = ry system of trial by jury. p 
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»W ceeding In many instances 
ary to law and facts and defeat the purpose for which 
they were empanelled. Some even stoop to receive illegal gratification from 
parties and allow themselves to be swayed by recommendations, etc. This 
state of things can be remedied if English-knowing persons are selected as a 
rule, in all cases for they will understand the discussion between Judge and 
counsel which will materially help them in arriving ata verdict. This being 
not possible at present, the authorities should bestow ‘special attention on 
the selection of juries and see that one juror at least in every panel is a 
competent man whose lead the others may be expected to follow. 

eh a 12. The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the ]5th June, writes that our just British 
June 16th, 1908. | . Government appointed one Hindu Judge and 
Peat reg sing Hae it og one Muhammadan Judge in the High Courts, 
Mera StSCSS~S sor the population of India is mostly composed 
of these two nations. It is an admitted fact 
that the laws of marriage, endowments and inheritance of the Hindus and 

Muhammadans are very obstruse and intricate, and that these can be full 
and clearly expounded only by men belonging to. the Hindu and Muham- 
madan communities. In Bombay also the percentage of Parsis being greater 
than in any other piace, the Government has appointed a Parsi Judge. 
Whereas the want otf a Muhammadan J udge in the Madras High Court is 
much felt. If no competent Barrister is available in. Madras, several Muham- 
madan Barristers are available in Northern India, who are fully competent to 
hold the place of a Judge in the High Court of Judicature at Madras. The 
Shams, in conclusion, invites the attention of the Government to the above 


matter and hopes that a Muhammadan Judge will be appointed in place of 
the late Mr. Justice Boddam. 


Suams-uL-AKuBAB, 


“(k) General. 
Lawrkk, 


— 13. The Lawyer, of April * 1908, writes:—The members of a literary 
April, 1908. ‘i; Goverammnt’ euati nee had arranged for a lecture on ‘“‘ The 
FO al sbee 5 iy of the human creation”’ in the Minerva 

€ y Pee odge at Amritsar. But the police scented 

sedition even at this meeting and graced the occasion with their presence! 
These people can worry the public only if they express anything against the 
Government ; but under what section of the Penal-Code will they punish 
a man if he has a ‘strong seditious feeling at heart? By the Government 
thus oe hess I sedition in every bush and making much fuss over the matter 


it is only making even people, who would not have dreamt of sedition, think 
of it always. 3 


YVapanta Vacuan}, 


pt A 14. The Yadarta Vachani, of the 20th J une, observes :—It appears one 
June 20th, 1968. The magistracy and justice, | Muhammad Shah fired some shots near a 
ce thoroughfare at Rawalpindi quite against the 

provisions of luw and rit > a youngster so seriously that he is now 

in a precarious condition. é man was caught by the father of the wounded 

boy and admitted his guilt. But still no steps were taken to prosecute him 
for the offence. Thereupon a complaint was lodged before ‘the District 
Magistrate alleging that the Police, having been bribed by the-Muhammadan, 
had sent a false report of the occurrence. But the M: wistrate dismissed it 
without even summoning the Muhammadan, merély because the petition was 


"© Roce 20 ved in the current week. 
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draited by Setram, wno wa one of the accuse! in the Rawalpindi riot case, 
and was subsequemty acquine : the Sessions Judge. It is not at all 
that horiuies should now act in such a way as to increase the 
» vengeance, ca Justice to the winds? It does not become 
the Ju this. juncture to regard the Hindus as their enemies and the 
Muhammadans as.UM ir friends. BILE. 
15. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd June, observes :--Our readers know 
es full’ well that there is now unrest of one kind 
Unrest even in the United op gnother in every part of India, except the 
Provinces. i ae United Provinces. But it seems as if the 
Government does not like this part of India too to be peaceful; because we 
learn that the recent searches made into the houses of many people in the 
P;. vince have provoked the hitherto quiet people of the place and have given 
-ouin thereby to the spread of feelings of discontent me disaffection in their 
minds. We cannot make out why the Government should have suspected 
the people of this harmless Province. Perhaps it is afraid of bombs having 


heen secreted here too! 


16. The same paper writes :--Sometimes Lord Morley talks in riddles 
and such are his words uttered during the 

Lord — on the present poeeent Indian Civil Service dinner, viz., ‘It is 
condition of Lndia. | the duty of the Indian Secretary to harmonise 
the views of the Anglo-Indians and the Indians about India.” We 
are not able to understand what he means by this statement Now, the 
Indian Secretary has a double responsibility on his shoulders: one is his 
duty of protecting the British, as one of the Ministers of the Emperor, 
ani the other is his duty of protecting the Indians, as the person in 
whose hands the Emperor has vested the control of India He would not 
have this double responsibility if India were a self-governing country like 
England, or even if land had nothing to gain by her possession of India. 
For example, the colonies like Canada and Australia form part of the British 
Empire; and yet the relationship between them and England is purely 
friendly and has no pecuniary basis, and so the views of the Colonials quite 
agree with those of the Englishmen. Kut the condition of India is quite 
diticrent. She is so completely dependant upon England that whut is loss 
to her is gain to England and what is gain to her is loss to the latter. ‘Thus, 
it will be a gain to India if her industries are in a flourishing condition ; 
but this will adversely affect the trade of the Knglishmen and cause loss to 
them. Similarly, it will be a,gain to India, if all Government employments 
arc given to the Indians; but this will preclude the Englishmen earning 
thousands of rupees here. Thus the view of the Englishmen will always be 
to make as much profit as possible from India, while the view of the Indians 
will be that they should have all the benefits and enjoy all the rights. So 
naturally the view of the one clashes with that of the other and Lord Morley 
feels it his duty to reconcile them. But how is he todo it? It the English- 
men care only for the immediate gain to them by their poneenre of India, it 
is, no doubt, against their interest to grant rights and privileges to India. 
On the other hand, if they realise that, should India become free and wealthy, 
it will eventually help their trade, even though it may cause immediate loss 
to them, they will not» be wise in preventing the progress of India. Now, 
con:ing to the desire of Lord Morley to harmonise the views of the Anglo. 
Indians and the Indians about India, this will not at all be possible, if the 
Englishmen act with the yiew of taking advantage of their possession of India 
to drain her completely of her wealth. But it will be possible if they act 


on the principle that it will add: to the fame and prestige of England if she 


elps to raise one of her de encies to an equally high level with herself. 


The Swadesamitran, of the 28rd June, observes :—From the speech of 
Lord Morley on the occasion of the Civil Service dinner, we see that he 
sincerely wishes to be just:towards India. But he has not the boldness to 


carry out his object. The sun-burnt Anglo-Jndians around him terrify him 


SwaDmeaMitTRAM, 
ade 


ae, 
Jane 92nd, 1908. 
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and confuse him. Though the 


more openly and with more ea 
to ave room to an apprehent 
Such 


uch being the case, what did Lord Mor f nean by 
‘‘ Dark clouds are gathering in the Indian sky ” and “Phe p 
is one of those unhappy events that have occurred at times in the history 
of the relation between England and India.” Perhaps he referred. ;) 
these statements, to the recent bomb ou or the prosecution of various 

pers for sedition, or the riots of Tinneve y! There is nothing very serivus 
in either some papers writing seditious articles or even in the occurrence 
of petty riots. ese are of every-day occurrence in European countrics, 
But the bomb outrages are indeed a serious matter. If the people cet 
accustomed to wreak their vengeance by throwing bombs, what happens 
to-day to the Government officers may happen to-morrow to every one 
among us. But from the Police enquiries we are led to think that these 
outrages have not had much support from the. people im the country. Even | 
Lord Minto said that this was only an introduction from foreign countries 
and did not originate in India. So, it is clear that it is only the hasty act 
of some hair-brained youngsters and has not the support of the Indian com- 
munity, and therefore Lord Morley is not justified in cong, ary deeds of a 
few to denote the feelings of the many and stating that dark clouds are 
gathering in the Indian sky. He himself says, lower down in his speech, 
‘The Indians are only progressing on the lines taught by us”, and if he has 
not yet understood that the Indians who are progressing on the lines taught 
by the British are not, of the stamp of Kudiram Bose, 1¢ must only be the 
result of the bad advice of the bad ministers around him. The progressing 
Indians mentioned above are only those that have been working in commun 
associations like the Congress and their only aim has been to acquire for their 
countrymen an important share in the Government of their country. In 
working with this aim they have been proceeding on purely lawful lines. 
So, no danger can befall the British Government from the progress of the 
Indians, as Lord Morley thinks. Though the ultimate goal of India is 
Swaraj, no attempts are being made now to endanger the British Government. 
We cannot believe that Lord Morley thinks that the enlargement of the 
rights of the people will tell upon the stability of the British Government ; 
on the other hand, he must know, that it will strengthen the Government 
materially. 

The India, of the 20th June, writes:—Recently, in the course of a 
speech, Lord Morley observed: ‘‘I am trying my best to avoid the 
difficulties that are inevitable in the case of a responsible Government.” 
If this statement had been made with a sincere conviction and not with the 
motive of pleasing his audience, there is room for us to hope that he will 
hereafter at least act on the advice of the Indians whom he regarded as his 
enemies. Lower down in the same speech he says: -** None. can deny that 
a new spirit has arisen in India which cannot be destroyed by any one. It 
is from us that they learnt it and if we do not act amicably in consonance with 
their views, the fault will lie with us and not with them. It will also greatly 
endanger our Government. No one will adinit that a despotic rule will 
always be possible and especially so with the English public behind us.” 
Though these words of his bespeak a realisation on his part of the real condi- 
tion of India at present, his statement, ‘It is irom -us that the Indians have 
learnt the new spirit”? makes one think that he still entertains the idea tliat 
it is the English education that has given rise to the new spirit among the 
people. But his describing this spirit as one that cannot be destroyed by any 
clearly shows that he recognises thut it is not only a certain specified com- 
munity but the whole of the: Indian public that has been'imbued with the 
new spirit. Once this conviction has crept into the mind of Lord Morley, 
we can expect that he will soon find his way to conduct the administration 
oi = on smooth lines without giving room to troubles, such as have arisen 
recently. 4 7 «gi ven SER ye! SHEEP 
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ion of Bengal has on the foolish idea that it ca ung 


as the Open 4 people for the acquisition 
of their rights, it may only lead to the people working secretly as in Bengal 
and will eventually prove harmful to the authorities ‘themselves. Then 
there is no use of their throwing the blame on this or that man as in Tinne- 
velly ; because it was the illegal remanding to custody of Mr. Chidambaram 
Pillai that really led to the riots there, though the authorities subsequently 
attributed them to the speeches of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai. 


18. With regard to the proposals of the Board of Revenue for delegating 


The Provincial Decentralisation. 8" eater powers to the Collectors, which are 
now under the consideration of the Local 
Government, the Desabhimani, of the 24th June, observes in English as 


follows :—“ The Board have proposed to give to Collectors power to exempt 
Matriculates and F.A.’s from the Handwriting Test without limit of time 
and incidentally recommended the abolition of the Handwriting Test 
altogether. We very much agree with the Board in this recommendation. 
The Handwriting Test serves no useful purpose. A Collector is not likely 
to appoint a candidate whose handwriting is illegible and is quite a 
competent judge of handwriting. The proposal is, however, under the 
consideration of the Educational Department, and weshope that the Board’s 
suggestion will be acted upon. Proposals regarding office routine and office 
contingencies are under the consideration of the Finance Department and 
certain others have been rejected. We cannot understand aa it did not 
commend itself to Government to delegate to Collectors power to write off 
irrevocable arrears of land revenue where they consist of amount erro- 
neously included in demand, wrongly shown on lands taken up for Public 
Works, remission after jamabandi, prohibitive and other assessments first 
levied: and subsequently remitted, and demands undischarged after the sale 
of property. These are matters merely of routine work where there is no 
possibility of any mistake being committed to the detriment of revenue, as 
the irrecoverableness of these amounts are patent in their very face. ‘The 
Collector will, beside, be relieved of the anxiety of keeping up a balance that 
is never due and that can never be recovered . . . . While we realise 
the need for the enlargement of financial and other powers of the district and 
subordinate officials in the interest of speedy disposal of work and justice of 
the revenue administration arising out of the sympathy which a close 
acquaintance with the people brings in its train, we should also point out 
certaig departments where it is nec that powers, at present exercised 
by subordinate officials, should be curtailed and kept exclusively in the 
hands of responsible superior officials. Two of these are Revenue Settle- 
ment and Income-tax. The Settlement work is at present supposed to 
be done by Settlement officers and Assistant Settlement officers, but the 
real work of surveying, classifying and estimating are done by classifiers 
and fieldmen to which the Settlement officer simply affixes bis signature. 
The people would rather bear the charges of an increased settlement estab- 
lishment, working in smaller areas under responsible officers, who would 
look to these works personally field by field, instead of having to bear the 

shape of a land revenue which they are unable to meet 

is do not yield to pay with. In the case of income-tax, 
to prevent injustice; the power of assessing the tax should not be entrusted 
to officers lower than Divisional officers. ‘This was one of the prayers in the 
menorial drawn up by the Tanjore District Association and forwarded to the 
Governor . . . . We cannot understand what made His Excellency 


Desasaruant, 


June 34th, 1908. 
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SwADESAMITRAN, 
Maérae, 
Jane 24th, 1908. 


SwADESaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Juno 26th, 1908. 


_ care about the nghts of the people in ot 


unable to accept such a proposal. — We, however, hope that ‘a reconsideratic, 
of his decision will be made. « . 2 . 


19. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th June, writes :—It cannot be gainsaid 
ee . that a true note of sympathy for, and a sincere 
Sir George Clarke on ‘the : expression of inter ast in, the people of this 
recent events. ) country che rac erise the recent speech of 
Sir George Clarke in the Bombay Legislative Council. We are glad at the 
facts that he promised certain new rights of. self-government to the District 
Municipalities of Bombay and that he expressed his wish that the rulers and 
the ruled must always be on friendly terms. But we do not at all agree with 
him in his statement that the recent horrible events were caused by some 
youngsters, who had not enough of education, at the instigation of some 
mischievous men and that it was therefore the duty of the Government tc 
take prompt steps to suppress these people. No doubt some stray persons 
might have goaded the youngsters to do the deeds they have commi'ted. 
But we can surely say that these are neither the educated classes nor the 
popular leaders, but only certain irresponsible men who could not foreses 
the consequences of their acts. 


20. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th June, remarks :—A native peon has 


a been arrested for the offence of having brushed 

The partiality of the officials. against a European lass near a abiiech adjoin- 
ing the Allahabad Railway Station. Any number of vureeonns have outraged 
the honour of Indian women and yet have escaped scotfree ; but an Indian 
has been arrested for the heinous crime of having brushed against a European 


lass ina hurry! And yet these officials are vaunting that they do not know 
what partiality is! 


. 
21. The same paper observes:—The Times of India criticises the state- 
: ment of Lord Morley that it willjnot always be 
The Times of India on the Hogsible to rule India with an iron hand as the 
present condition of India. ritish have been doing till now, and says that 
it is a false view that a suppression of the rights of the Indians has been the 
chief feature of the English rule in India for the last two or three years. It 
addsjthat no country|in Europe enjoys the same rights that India does under 
the British rule. It is no wonder that it writes:so, for itis only an Anglo- 
Indian paper. If the nights of the Indians are trodden under their feet by 
the rulers, surely it cannot affect the ss in any way! What do we 
er countries of Europe? We only 
ask for certain nghts as subjects of the British Empire; because not only 
have we not been given all the mghts to which we are entitled as subjects of 
the British Empire, but we are not allowed to enjoy even the rights that we 
have. So the words of the Times of India only show its racial arrogance and 
rude nature. Apart from the repressive measures recently passed by the 
Government, curtailing the rights of the people, many. are the restrictions 
that have been placed upon the exercise of their rights by the Indians. firstly 
the vesting of unlimited powers in the hands of the Police and the Magistracy 
in India has made it possible for them to block any act of any individual at any 
time. Thus the Municipal President here has prohibited meetings in the 
vicinity of the Moore Market and the Commissioner of Police has done the 
same thing in the Beach. Does not the fact that any official can prohibit 
meetings by a stroke of his penimply a curtailment of the rights of the people ? 
Second , if the newspapers point out the grievances of the people their position 
is endangered. Thirdly, the Magistrates and Judges mete out justice, not on 
an impartial basis, but according to the wishes of the rulers. Fourthly, the 
Government does not, as a matter of fact, like the growth of the Swadesh 
movement, though it poses to like it much, Fifthly, is it not a curtailment of 
our rights for the Police to dog our leaders wherever they goand worry our 
Swadeshi preachers in and out of season? Those who are in the service of 
Government, or under obligations to it in any way, are bound down and 
terrorised into not having even the scent of Swadesht. Does this indicate our 
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freedom ?: ‘The Police ‘arrest. évery passer-by who utters the words Vande 
Matarom and release him after taking a bribe from him! If an ticks 
evinces an interest in the cause of Swadeshi, the Collector of the district sends 
for him direct: and warns him! Even grown up students, who attend public 
meetings or act against the will of their teachers, are rusticated and debarred 
from appearing for their examinations! Perhaps all these show a preservation 
of our rights. 

Then again the Times of India says that there is nothing to prevent any 
honest man working for his country. But what is the definition of the Times 
of India for an honest man? Perhaps, in its opinion, every adorer of the 
Whites isan honest man! No doubt it 1s true that none blocks the movements 
of such people, ¢.., Nawab Salimullah of Dacca. Though, if all patriots of 
India be men like Salimuliah, the difficulties of the British Government will 
be lessened a great deal, still the condition of the Indians will then resemble 
that of the subjects of Russia or Turkey, So, if England expects the Indians 
to be reduced to that condition, she will have to dispense with her Parliament 
and other free institutions and adopt the cruel methods of the Russian 
administration. 


22. Adverting to the Senétana Dharma (: code of principles of human 


. conduct) the Swadharmaprakasint, purportin 

Foreign trade and Sandtana 1 have been published fi the oTth May, bat 
Daren. received on the 22nd June, observes :—“ It 
must be recognised that it is not desirable to use foreign articles. The 
foreigners who fill their stomachs with beef and enjoy the dessert of bones, 
may naturally mix beef and such other things in the articles manufactured 
by them, while Hindus whose hair stands on end when they even hear the 
word beef, would have their articles of food free from such things. We 
understand there is not a single substance inthe articles manufactured by 
foreigners whose rules of conduct are contrary to the Sandtana Dharma, that 
does not injuriously affect it. Even those who style themselves intelligent 
persons and use foreign articles do not even in their dreams seem to have 
enquired, ‘ How are these things manufactured ? What substances go to 
make these things? Are these things prejudicial to Sandtana Dharma?’ It 
is not an exaggeration to say that the guddess of discretion has abandoned 
those persons. Probably that holy goddess would have found the Indians 
growing sinful owing to their use of foreign things which are manufactured 
with substances noxious to Sandtana Dharma and abandoned them as unworthy 
to be approached. Jt is, therefore, perhaps that the Indians are making use 
of article indiscriminately, provided they appear to be agreeable, without 
minding whether they are Swadeshi or foreign or noxious to their Sandtana 
Dharma. Their theory is that the only holy thing is what is agreeable to 
the eye.” 


23. Referring to the ‘‘ Boycott” resolution at the recent Kistna-Guntir 
ae District Conference, the Kistnapatrika, of the 
Lah 21st June, observes :-—‘‘ Those who opposed 

the boycott resolution in the District Conference at Tenali advanced a 
strange and groundless argument. Their view was that boycott must not be 
employed anywhere except in Bengal. Should we not feel the suffering of 
our Bengal brethren as our own, all of us being the natives of tho same 
country ? For the mischief of certain rowdies in the oe respectable 
pleaders of Lahore were subjected to severe persecution and Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh were deported. On account of certain rots in Tinnevelly, 
Subrahmania Siva and Chidambaram Pillai were charged with sedition. 
The Police espionage in the case of educated persons and such other measures 
of the Government provoked the people in al! places. It is simply madness 
to say that-the time to have recourse to boycott has not yet come in other 
places than Bengal. It is said that this aitation is not a proper one because 
it is associated with hatred. A master wrenches bread off the mouth of his 
servant, and refuses to give it’ back when 'the latter requests him for it and 
threatens him (the servant) that he would thrash him for having asked him to 


Swapnmaema- 
Ppaaxisini, 


Gs, 
May, 27th 1908. 


KisTNAPATRIK4, 
Masulipatam, 
Jane 21st, 1908. 
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hatred towards his master 
can we do if the Government is’ prime Mer enage? ost meeps ; 
Rasraazarases, 24. Referring to the speech of Lord Morley at the recent Civil Service 
June 2ist, 1908. 7.3 Worley ‘the Philosopher. + ? AMutmapatrika, of the 21st June 
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} y P obs : “who make a critica) 
by the sudden 
a ‘a ibs dee agitation Or 
othe Pp 


r 


y 


} ) vag of 
unrest now. No doubt this is true toa certain extent. But itis an undoubted 


fact that the natural desire for freedom in human beings and the repressive 
measures inaugurated by the Government fomented that unrest. Lord Morley 
does not seem to have understood this secret as yet. Those who are blinded 
by despotic power cannot attempt to get out of the darkness of authority, 
however intelligent and learned they may be. In whatever light his speech 
is viewed Lord Morley seems to be but a false philosopher. It is wrong to 
suppose that the people will be satisfied by such speeches and give up their 
Movement. The liberty of the people has begun to shine forth. Self-help 
and self-exertion are increasing. Unrest cannot cool down until the ideal 
which moves every heart is realised.” 


25. Referring to Mr. Scott, the Best Cone Pies, ne same 
fs eee » paper observes:—‘* We w Mir. Scott, the 
Ons naw Tigties Callener: newly appointed Collector of our district, that, 
unless he kept at bay the wicked persons who conceal their faults and car 
tales to him to win his favour, he might subject himself to the danger which 
overtook Mr. Parsons, however fair minded and open-hearted he may be. 
It was on account of the evil influence of the tale-bearers that the administra- 
tion of Mr. Parsons, which would otherwise have closed to the perfect 
satisfaction of the people, culminated in a miserable catastrophe.. Moreover, 
there is much difference between those days and the present times. The 
offivials are now confronted with many a problem that did not exist then. 
The troubles of administration are increasing every day. Farsightedness, 


patience and impartiality were never more in requisition in the officials than 
9 eee 
now. 


Tus Sactumena, 26. The Sasilekha, of the 28rd J une, writes that Lord Ourzon declared in 


June 23rd, 1908, © Tiieeet do Bodie” the House of Lords that Lords Morely and 
j de we _ Minto had not governed India well, whereas 
his own administration of India was good. It remarks that many people are 


now of opinion that the present unrest in India is the direct result of his 
administration only. 


Peary 27. The Swaray, of the oi June, writes as follows ips J at when 
June 26th, 1908. , the natives felt that the 3 of India were 
Your secret has been known. foreigners, their meh tae Bere foreign king 

began to wane. As soon as they perceived that the natives were looked 

upon as worse than slaves, they began |to search for means to free themselves 

from their thralldom. No sooner did they note that the native trade was 

ruined, than they prepared themselves to fell the big tree of foreign trade 
with the sword of boycott. Immediately as 3 realised that national 
education, the source of mational power, was wrecked, they ceased to 


listen to the false teachings of foreigners.’ Thus the ‘ wisdo 
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28. Referring to the statement of Lord Minto on the occasion of the 


: ee yy ing of the new Press Act, namely, that 
Lord Minto end the gurieh. both the rulers and the ruled will be benefited 
if the purdah between them were removed, the Navayuga, of the 25th June, 


observes :—‘* The ——. has been lifting the purdah and revealing the 
secrets of the Indians for the last 23 years. As the secrets became revealed, 
the people were put to loss more and more and they received no benefit. 
Soon after the authorities noted the unanimity among the Bengalees, Bengal 
was partitioned. One repressive measure after another has been passed. 
Now that the Congress has collapsed, ‘this Governor-General’ thought that 
it would be well ‘1f the purdah were lifted once again’. On account of his 
unsympathetic proceedings, not. one purdah but many came into existence to 
obscure his vision. Ah! How fair is it to lift the purdah, in order that the 
secrets of the people may be revealed, while the Government screen them- 
selves with the Official Secrets Act ! ” 


29. The Shame-ul- Akhbar, of the 22nd June, writes that the several 


; applications addressed to the Local Govern- 

Ho Muhammadan preachers aah for the post of kazi have been rejected, 
— ae and says that Government allots an annual 
grant of Rs. 50 lakhs for the Ecclesiastical department, and that it would not 
be unfair if the Muhammadan-community were to petition to the Government 
for granting the same concession to its preachers and Ulamas. When these 
Bishops and Chaplains are paid out of the taxes paid by the Indian rate- 


payers, then why should not paid preachers be appointed by Government for 
the Mussalman rate-payers ? 


30. The same paper writes that in the recent religious fracas between 

. 5 ~ the Sunni and Shiah sect of Muhammadans 

ren between the Sunnis of Lucknow, one suffered death, and several 

aad Sona. aaa others were wounded. It is to be regretted that 

Shiahs, who call themselves by different. names in different places, make some 

innovation or othér in order to wound the religious feelings of the Sunnis. 

It is a pity that Government does not think of adopting coercive measures in 

ppress such movements. The silent attitude of Government in 

such matters as these cle: ly indicates that Government wants to emblaze the 
flame of hostility and diseord between these two sects. 

31. The Jaridah-é- -Rosga osgar, of the 20th June, inserts a translation of an 

4% tai, article headed “ Anarchy in India” published 

Anarchy in ] nia. ____ in the Al-Liva, of Cairo, of which the following 

is a nucleus :—‘* A brief review of the administration of the British in Egypt 

and the treatment aecords i by them to the Egyptians, makes us infer that 

the British Rej:is built. upon servitude: and dependence. The British are 
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using every possible means and are doing their level: best to save India fro), 
licdigi id for India is the wealthiest, most prosperous and populous colony 
of the Britannic kingdom. Ha this im view they have come to a; 
understanding with Russia, their old and inveterate foe, and have also made 
friendly alliance with Japan. ‘The British, who have come to India for the 
purpose of trade, have somehow or other secured the possession of India a 
a time when party-feeling, racial hatred, and discord were rampant in India, 
‘The success to the British arms was mainly due to the ignorance of and want 
of unity amongst the Indians. But the long rale of the British in India. 
awakened the Indians to their present activity. They have given up all 
mutual disagreement and disunion. The are now struggling to free hie. 
selves from a foreign oppressor. This idea of patriotism has been created 
in their minds since the time of the triumphant victory of the Japanese over 
Russia. The Indians do not like to lead a degrading life and to be down- 
trodden any more. They are discontented with the Government of the 
British. ‘he aspirations of the British are beginning to take shape. The 
British are very much’afraid of the anarchial aims and the outrageous doctrines 
of the Indian patriots. The French newspapers inform us that the British 
Government has found out certain papers of the secret society formed at 
Calcutta with the object. of inciting people to break into open revolt, to 
murder the Viceroy,.Lord Kitchener and other great officers. The other 

int which has greatly unhinged the minds of the British is the raids on the 
Sanita. The hostility of the Amir and the patriotism of the Indians will 
involve the British in insurmountable difficulties. The British on one side 
and the brave and patriotic Afghans and Indians on the other will fight in the 
plains of India and Afghanistan. _ . 


IITI.—LEG1sLaTIon. 


32. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th June, writes:—We are led to think 


_ that the Press Act recently passed by the 
The Press Act and the Zamin- Jmperial Legislature is the outcome of a peti- 
dare of Bengal. tion sent by five Zamindars of Bengal to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, complaining of the increase of sedition and rioting in 
the country and asking for an Act to gag the press which was inciting the 
people. It is strange that these five gentlemen alone should have felt that 
their lives and property were in serious danger. It is stranger still that they 
should have acted on the cry of the Anglo-Indians that the Bengal Presidency 
was in a topsyturvy condition without caring for the words of the Indian 
newspapers that it was the Anglo-Indian officials who were upsetting the 
natural state of the Province! We will only call these persons idiots who 


fancy that they can ever depend upon the Anglo-Indians; but the Indian 


public will regard them as traitors to their country. Apart from this, the 
trick played by the Government of India with regard to this petition surpasses 
everything. It has not published either the date of the petition or the date on 
which it was received. tf it is a fact that it has taken or will take any steps 
on the strength of this petition, there is nothing more foolish than this act. 


33. The Vrittania Patrisa, of the 25th J une, in reply to those who 

The policy of repression. condemn the repressive measures of Govern- 
ment, particularly the recent Acts relating to 

newspapers and explosives, observes that if we look back into the past 
history of India, the Hindu as well as the Muhammadan kings were all sole 
despots with absolute powers over the life and property of their subjects. 
They could, at any time, put to death any person without trial and also confis- 
cate his property. When Balban was the Ene of Delhi there was a serious 
riot in Ben gal to suppress which most cruel and horrible sentences were 
passed, the ringleaders and even their blood relations having been all made to 
stand in a row in Lakshmanavati street and hanged. If the situation should 
become so serious, the British Government can also suspend the civil law 
and deal with the rioters summarily. But the present: situation being quite 


ith, the Government has ‘no need of displav; its 
There can be no doubt that thos e who sintaad " So = Zz 
we Cae eeageee  T: of" the country, will, by transgressing the laws of 
‘as well’ as of religion, become real obstacles in the way of 


IV.—Native Starrs, 
34. Referring to the a of ay” pres Government through (Mr. 
alter Bey eek 4 ~StcKsand) @ planter, to find a market for 
Trade by Gover ae bat, Mysore teak and sandalwood in En land, the 
Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 20th June, observes that it is probab y because 
the British came here originally as mere traders and now hold sway over this 
country that the Mysore Government wishes to cuter upon the same career. 
It is probably their greed for wealth that induces them to descend to the 
level of traders. As the cost of administration has increased there must 
necessarily be a corresponding increase in the revenue. Consequently, many 
of the privileges which the es hitherto enjoyed in respect of forests have 
now been taken away. Though the Government now receives a larger share 
of the forest produce, a large number of agents and foreign companies will 
now come in for a share of these profits. When a Government enters upon 
trade, there can be no doubt that their administrative policy will become 
pettifogging and people cannot be too. careful in dealing with such a 
(Jovernment. 3 ‘ 


35. Referring to the rumour that the Diwan wishes to extend the News- 
| | paper Offences Act to Mysore, the Vrittanta 
The extension of the News- Chintamony, of the 24th June, observes that 

paper Offences Act to Mysore. though it was proper to have introduced the 
Act into British India, because some of the newspapers such as the Yugantar 
were actually cote 4 the liberty of the press, the enforcement of the same 
in Mysore is altogether unwarranted by the present situation. In Mysore 
there has been no political agitation of any kind. The newspapers and the 
people are loyal towards the Mysore Government as well as the British. 
The avowed policy of the Government has been to encourage all honest criti- 
cisms and suggestions offered to Government with a view to remove the 
shortcomings of the administration, and there are no newspapers in the Btate 
that desire any greater privileges than this. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Madhava Rao will certainly mar his reputation for statesmanship by 
enforcing a measure which thwarts the liberty of the whole Press. It is 
hoped that Mr. Madhava Rao will perpetuate his memory by associating his 
administration with only just and sympathetic measures and not bring upon 
himself the curses of the people by imtroducing measures detrimental to 
their liberty. 


V.—PrRosPEcTs OF THK CROPs AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


36. Referring to sister Nivedita’s recent address at Oxford on famines 
eae in India, the Nadeganuadi, of the 20th June, 

Famine in Indie. - observes that almost ever year there is fanine 

in some part of the country or other. Prior to the British administration 
famines were neither so frequent nor so dreadful. But now as all the wealth 
of the country is being carried away to England, the people are altogether 
helpless against famines. How far a foreign Government—which would not 
remit the land tax even temporarily in times of extreme distress—will be 
agreeable to the people, the people alone can imagine. The ryots are not 


J * 


now able to store oF om in their granaries as they used todo betore. They 


4 . 


have to sell it'all for. paying the land tax and to meet their other expenses. 
Hundreds of tho ds of people thus easily fall victims to these famines. 
It is regrettable that the Government shows no anxiety to find out the causes 
of such distress and’ remove them. It is always the manner of the British 
authorities to blame the skies for.not sending rain. 


os 
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87. The India, of the 20th June, writes :—Om 
ork. is. to 


' of the. pret of our 
-. aw. ~ presen 3 WF Sian) eanchayats | 

“‘The vakile must te ie Srery place, and so it becomes our aut G 
er Courts as ier ® boycott the existing courts as far as possible. 
hers? » Though the vakils, whose income depends 
upon an increase of litigation in the courts established by Government, 
sympathise with the Swadeshi. movement, their conduct is only such as to 
prove harmful to their country. Some of them argue by mying “ We will 
work in the Panchayat Courts as soon as they are established ; but there is 
no harm in our working in the Government Courts tillthen.” This is just 
like the remark of certain officials who feign sympathy with the Swadesh: 
movements and say: ‘‘We will work under Swaraj as soon as it is estab- 
lished; but what harm is there in our working under the present Govern- 
ment till then?” But our view is that our people should, as far as possible, 
avoid Government service, and similarly we expect the vakils also to avoid 
the existing courts as much as they can. 


38. A correspondent of the same paper says:—The moment Lord 
Morley, the biographer of Gladstone and a 

The Indian Moderates and the [iberal of the Liberals, became the Secretary 
English Liberals. -. Of State for India, the Moderates among us 
jumped with joy at the sure prospect of the Indians acquiring their freedom 
under his regime. But they forgot the saintly advice given by Mr. Tilak in 
one of his speeches at Calcutta in which he said as follows :—“ As Mr. A. 0. 
Hume remarked (i the Congress of 1903, it 1s the same to India whether the 


_ Government in England is Conservative or Liberal. The Government will 


not of its own accord grant all rights to the Indians without the latter taking 
any trouble to acquire the same.” Later events have clearly proved the 
truth of the above statement to the letter. To cite instances,—(1) The 
partition of Bengal was confirmed in spite of numerous representations made 
against it. (2) The Punyabee, which pointed out the grievances of the 
people, was punished, while the Civil and Military Gasette was let off by the 
Government. (3) Some Barristers and Zamindars of Rawalpindi were kept 
in prison for four and-a-half months for nothing. (4) The deportation of 
our patriots Lala Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh. (5) The prosecution and 
conviction of the editors of many native newspapers. (6) ‘The quartering 
of punitive Police wherever the Europeans fancied danger to themselves. 
(7) Subjecting the people to thé mischief of the rude Gurkhas. (8) The 
supremacy of the authority of the Police. (9) The imprisonment of Srijut 
Bipin Chandra Pal. (10) The bomb outrages at Calcutta. (11) The security 
cases against the vakils in Tinnevelly and the riots there. (12) The revival 
of old laws hike the Regulation ITI of 1818 and the passing of Acts like the 
Seditious Meetings Act, etc. All these prove beyond doubt that the tendency 
of the Liberal Government has also been to prevent the possibility of India 
ever having self-government. So the hope of the Moderates has been dashed 
to the ground by the recent events and the only way for the Indians to acquire 
Swaraj is for the Moderates and the patriots to unite and work hand in hand 


towards that qne goal by means of national education, adoption of Swadeshi 
and boycott of everything foreign. 


39. The Swadesamiiran, of the 25th June, says :—During the debate on 


a the budget in the Bombay. tive Council 

*“ '[he cry against the heaviness Ladanadate de at Sh | 
of the land-tax is also a political the Hon'ble Mr. Logan Tomar ced that the cry 
agitation 1» of the Indians agen the heaviness. of the land- 
tax should also be deemed to be an agitation 


for the acquisition of potions rights. This is.the first gentleman who has 
construed the request of the oa to be relieved from eee burden as 2 
potitioal agitation and many will surely follow him hereafter. This view of 
Mr. Logan and his statement that the lands of the. griculturists speedily pass 
into ‘the hands of the sowcars.simply bec the low. rate of the : 


| : ause of:the low.r 
only create our laughter! site ait ins 


, of the 2ist June, contains th 


e following conversa-  Krsararaixa, 
8 Masulipa 


of Dada- tion between Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and King- 
thai and the ng-Es am ” Emperor before an imaginary diane — . 


tam, 
June 21st, 1908. 


eR eS _ ““Dadabhai—! have been carefull 
noting the current history of India ever since | was a student. There js x 


doubt that the British Government has been conducting the administration so 
as to secure the welfare of India. But the machine of progress has been work- 
ing very slow.’ Though the English Government was established in India 
a century ago, the English, most enlightened and most powerful as they are, 
could not raise India to that level to which an insignificant nation like the 
Japanese has been able to bring their country within a short space of 50 years. 
The formation of Indian nation cannot be complete even before the end of 
the world. It is my request to those in whose hands the destiny of India lies 
that they will elevate it from its low position and restore happiness to it, by 
carrying on the administration with farsightedness, mercy and kindness. 


‘¢ The Emperor.—Now all the responsibility of the Indian administration 
rests on the great philosopher, Lord Morley, and the experienced statesman, 
Lord Minto. They are labouring for the welfare of India with great care and 
devotion. They are giving practical expression of their good nature by 
granting freedom to the people thereof. One of the most important conditions . 
for the welfare of a country is the friendly intimacy between the rulers and 
the ruled. The rulers must always be inclined to advance the welfare of the 
subjects, while the people must implicitly obey the orders of the authorities 
to the best of their power. We direct our humble officials to devote their 
lives to the welfare and improvement of the Indian subjects. It is also the 
duty of our Indian subjects to obey the higher authorities and repose 
confidence in them. It1is only their combined efforts that would help to 
secure the desired result. May God help them to perform their duties well 
in a spirit of friendship and union !” 
41. The Nadegannadi, of the 20th June, observes that the Indian students — Napeeamnans, 
. ° ° ° ° Bangalore City, 
in the Western countries soon become inspired Jane 20th, 1908. 
with the Western ideas of liberty of thought 
and action, and on their return to India evince 
a spirit of independence in their attitude towards their official superiors and 
the Government of India are therefore devising methods for throwing 
obstacles in the way of Indian students going to Europe. 


42, The same paper observes that it would appear that the British 
administration in India will never be successful. 
Its cruel nature creates real horror in the 
minds of the Indians. ‘The news from Lahore 
last week illustrates this to some extent. At atime when large numbers of 
people are dying of famine in the Punjab and in the districts of Kangra and 
Garudaspur where the distress is most keenly felt, the Government instead of 
remitting the land-tax and providing relief measures, have sent new officers 
to these districts to collect the revenue. A certain peasant being quite unable 
to bear the pangs of hunger resolved to end all suffering by committing 
suicide. Just at this juncture somebody prevented him from doing so. Will 
any authority punish such a man, or what will be the nature of the punish- 
ment in such cases? The Magistrate sentenced him to pay a fine of Rs. 5. 
Would it be proper to levy a fine ona person who was about to commit 
suicide because he could not bear starvation ? How will the administration 
of such authorities as these be agreeable to the people? It would have 
certainly been better if he had been sentenced to imprisonment. But the 

resent Aomati Government (with the true instinct of the Kometz) did not deem 
it profitable to feed such a man. 


43. In another article the same paper observes ao omnes _ 
> ee hee Oe interesting news are now received from Benga 
Detectives every yay im Bengal. in ahaa, ma with the present political troubles. 
All the Bengalis are regarded as being hostile to Government. For the 


Western education to the 
Indians. 


Tbe wicked nature of the 
present-day authorities. 
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NapEGAN NADI, 
Bangalore Oity, 
Jane 20th, 1908. 


Buarata Banpv, 
June 13th, 1908. 


urpose of detecting criminals or seditioniste; the Police.are searching th, 
ice and prying into the private eccreoneeneee of even respectable persons. 
Detectives are freely employed by the Police. These detectives sometimes 
disguise themselves as ascetics. (sanyasis) and seek lodging in the houses of 
prominent persons and overhear their conversations during night. Others o> 
about as hawkers selling foreign cloth to Zenana women and secretly try to 
gather information. Others enter important houses as schoolinistresses oy; 
huspital nurses. Owing to the presence of these detectives everywhere the 
Bengalis are ever on their guard. 


44, The Nadegannadi, of the 20th June, also observes that the Mahrattas 

The Mahrattas also suspected are also regarded with great uspicion by 
pee aition P Government, because it 1s believed that the 
: Mahrattas are the real authors of the present 
political troubles. They are the real originators of the ideas of Swadeshism 
and Nationalism. Latterly the Bengalis have shown themselves more 
powerful by protesting against the oppressive measures of Government and 
even resorting to murderous acts. he Government are surprised to sce 
this manly character in the effeminate Bengali. The Mahratta leaders are 
suspected to be in the background forcing the Bengalis to the front to work 
mischief. It is for this same reason that the Bombay Government’ is 
displaying its power by harrassing the public at Poona and prosecuting the 


popular leaders. The present-day authorities want the Indians to tremble 
with fear on seeing the Englishmen. 


45. A paragraph in the Bharata Bandu, of the os June, says that it is 

.. not surprising to see Indians losing gradual 

Loyalty and Bow te ene  aheir siaelt for foreigners whe rin all. 
erasping and who treat Indians as children incapable of managing their 
own affairs. If the Indians are given independence which the colonics are 
enjoying and are treated on terms of equality there will be no disaffection on 
any ground towards Englishmen. It will be admitted by all that India is 
unfit in its present position for independent self-government, but Indians 
could be more largely associated with the administration and their advice 
should be listened to. Every effort should be made to improve and spread 
education in order to dispel the ignorance prevailing among the masses. 
Loyalty can only spring from hearts that are well pleased and no sane person 
will dream of producing it by the use of a rod. No greater folly can be 
conceived than the efforts made by several men to curtail educational facilities 
on the ground that educational institutions are the hot beds of sedition. 
It is the English education more than the British army that has contributed 
to the stability of the British Empire in India and it is the English education 
that has helped the Indians to understand the refinement and valour of the 
English which the Indians in their admiration have adopted as models for 
them and has inspired in them a love for the English. If that education is 
sought to be curtailed and abolished, Indians will fast lose their respect and 


admiration for them and the attempt will be like ‘‘ throwing sands into one’s 
own gruel.” | 


46. Another paragraph in the same paper remarks that the British 


i a administration of India may be divided into 
BA ci es MO "three periods: the first being that of Macaulay 
and others when the Indian administration was 

solely for the benefit of the Indians and Englishmen were not permitted to 
penetrate into rural parts even for commercial purposes and were not allowed 
to own landed property in India. The next period was that when the late 
Queen-Empress solemnly pledged Her Royal word that Indians and English- 
men would be treated on perfect equality and India was then considered as 


the joint property of Indians and Englishmen. After a short time the third 


period began when the idea of India being the exclusive property of English- 


men sprouted forth and with the dawn of the twentieth century, it began to 
gather strength and gained unprecedented vigour under Lord Curzon, who- 
openly declared that the solemn pledge of the Queen was but‘an illusion 


429, 


, as he opined, to deceive Indians. Lord Morley, whose pro 

p is an empty conceit, renewed this idea and expressed in the House 
of Commons that Indians are not fit for self-government, but should remain 
under foreign sway for ever. This “ old (superannuated) Lord ” is of opinion 
that Indians are only fit to obey the orders of the English. Indians have 
now, anyhow, realized the view of the English that the natives of India have 
no right or claim in India. If any Indian were to affirm that these preten- 
jons of the Whites that natives should pay the revenue and other dues to the 
English and serve them in submission are subversive of their aims, he is 
laid by the heels as a seditionist. Can it be the good qualities of Indians 
such as, aversion to commit violence, oyalty to their sovereign, calm 
temper and r ectabulity that have — ified them for self-government ? 
ow many Indians have unstintedly shed their blood and that of their 
countrymen to place the British Empire on a firm footing in India ? 
Is the present autocratic rule to be the reward for all that? Englishmen 
should not, on any account, show this partiality. It will not be for their 
vood. Even the ratsnake (Chira), though poisonless, will bite when the 
path to its hole is obstructed and the people of India, if pressed beyond 
endurance, will lose all regard for Englishmen. 


47. A correspondent in the Kerala Paitrika, of the 20th June, referring Kenava Pararma, 


to the organisation of a society in New York 
which has for its aim the benevolent idea of 
ae rendering every help to Indians repairing to 
America for scientific instruction and of educating the American publie in 
the real state of India. The prime cause that tended to the inauguration of 
this society is the desire of the Americans to see all other countries adopt- 
ing their excellent form of self-government. ‘here seems to be a general 
interest all over the world in matters Indian and great men in various parts 
are beginning to feel pity at the miseries that Indians suffer at the hands of 
the foreigners. Commercial jealousy of the great powers is also contributing 
to the same end and a famous American statesman, aftera long tour in India, 
vouched that Indians are rendered degenerate under British rule. Besides 
these, there is another important reason for American sympathy for us. [np 
the words of a broad-hearted American the nations of the world are but 
meinbers of a large family interdependent on one another. ‘Ihe weal or woe 
ot one will be felt and shared by all. The decay and extinction of a nation 
deprive others of the benefits that will otherwise accrue to them by their 
commercial transactions with it and so it 1s in the interest of all that India, 
1 vast country, should not be allowed to be devastated by the suicidal policy 
of “killing the goose that lays the golden egg” now pursued by British in 
India. If {ndia is governed efficiently for the good of Indians, not only the 
nglish but others also could be benefited by commercial dealings with her. 
This feeling is also a strong ground of American sympathy with Indians. 
If India is prosperous she will be of use to the world at large. “‘ Self-help is 
the best help.” 


Why Americans sympathise 
with Indians ? 


ERRATA. 


On page 393 of the Report, in line 30 of the article numbered 10, 
for “ zealous” read * jealous ”’. 

On page 405 of the Report: in line 9 of the article numbered 47, 
for “ provoke” read ‘* provokes ”’. 
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Il.—-Houe ApmivisTRation. 
(6). Courts. 


Te ee 1. The Aindu, of the 29th June, observes :—‘* We are informed by our 
June 29th, 1908. Ootacamund correspondent that the Hon'ble 
An unexpected appomtment. —_ Mr. C. K. Srinivasa Rao has been appointed a 
Subordinate Judge in the First grade and posted to Tuticorin in the place of 
the late Mr. T. Varada Rao. Mr. Srinivasa Rao is a practising First-grade 
Pleader in the Kurnool district and. the representative of the Northern Grou 
of District Boards in the Legislative Council, having been appointed as wa 
in February 1907. He has been a year and four months in the Council. 
Before his election, he was the Public Prosecutor of Kurnool. Mr. Srinivasa 
Rao is a capable Pleader and a good speaker on public platforms. In the 
Council, he has not had sufficient opportunities to distinguish himself. 
* * * The Provincial Judicial Service has been maintaining a high 
standard of -efficiency and integrity, and the public who have been benefiting 
by the same would be sincerely sorry if by anything that the Government 
may do that standard is in any degree lowered. We r to have to say 
that the growing discontent in the service caused by such appointments in 
the higher grades will have no other effect but to discourage and dishearten 
the earnest workers in the lower grades, where each naturally expects to step 
into the shoes of those above him ‘There is another aspect of the present 
appointment which also we desire to call attention to. Itis the aspect which 
we made quite clear in the case of the appointment of the late Mr. C. 
Jambulinga Mudaliyar and of the more recent one of Sir V. C. Desikachariar. 
We have been again and again observing that by an appointment of this kind 
the position of a Non-official Member in the Legislative Council and of one 
who professes to play an important réle in public life becomes distinctly 
lowered in prestige and public estimation, as it ceases to bear the stamp of 
independence and of unselfish devotion to public interests. We have again 
to repeat that public confidence in the integrity and independence of the 
Non-official Members of Council is not likely to be strengthened but 
considerably diminished by the knowledge that a Non-official Member of 
Council had been interested in the appointment of a Judgeship, and that not 
unnaturally he used his influence in the direction of his interests and 
inclinations, and that he has eventually got it for himself. The pernicious 
‘phrayrie s set in the appointment of the late Mr. Jambulinga Mudaliyar has 
een followed in the case of Sir V. C. Desikachariar and now for a third time 
in the case of Mr. C. K. Srinivasa Rao. It is high time that something were 
done to check this objectionable practice. It is not necessary to appeal to 


the Government or the High Court for redress in this matter. The remedy 
is in the hands of the public.” 


VI.—MIscELLANrEovs. 


, ime, Hume, 2. “ It was an act of extreme foolhardiness on the part of Lord Curzon 
July and, i908, _, to have entered into the lists with Lord Morley 
<i” simpleton among aristo- in the House of Lords. As a result of the 

cen encounter, we find the hair-brained Imperialist 

in a tattered and torn condition, with his wings completely | lipped. We 

wish we had now the full text of the speeches which were delivered on the 

occasion, but the telegraphic summary which appears on another page is 

sufficiently clear, and it shows to what a woeful plight Lord Curzon 4B; adn 


daring enterprise. It cannot be denied that 

hod in Lord Curson’s Sadan. His object in provoking 

non on Indian matters at the present juncture was to effect a complete 
cation oF his policy and administration as Viceroy of India. The world 
ww come to believe—his political opponents, as well as most of his 

ids and admirers— that after seven years of office as Viceroy, Lord Curzon 
_ legacy of trouble to his successor, and that the great pro-consul 
raises were at one time sung from all quarters of the globe, will be 

ared b ‘chiefly as having left the country which he ruled in 
ontent and unrest. Under cover of an attack on 


Lord 


troub 
prese 


statement that bis position was being travestied und that he had cordially and 
sincerely recognised Lord Morley’s services. Lord Morley went on with 
merciless logic and with impressive earnestness of purpose to prick the 
bubbles of Lord Curzon’s rhetoric, and to expose and denounce his mischievous 
meddlesomeness. Lord Morley pointed out that the refutation of the charges 
in connection with the partition of Bengal appeared to be Lord Curzon’s main 
object in raising a not very fruitful discussion, but he re-affirmed his convic- 
tion that the -partition was mistaken in its methods, though it was a settled 
fact. So far as he was concerned, Lord Morley said he never could see why 
it was regarded as sacro-sanct. Then he went on to say what is not very 
clear to us, viz., ‘but it was so because it had become a test and he was 
willing to abide by that test.’ 


VERNACULAR PAPERS, © 


].—Foreien Poxitics. ! 


Swansusaraas, 3. The Swadesamitran, of gn ' 8rd J uy; writes :—The negra Persia. 
: _ was from the beginning against a democratic 
ss dovila The Shah of Persia and bis Government; but he pls forced, by circum- 
subjects, . stances, to agree to such a form of government. 
Now that peace has been restored in his dominions, the Shah has turned 
round on the members of the new party, who were chiefly instrumental in 
bringing about a Parliamentary Government for Persia, and with the help of 
the old party and his own troops, has set up a reign of terror in his country.. 
There have hece serious riots in many places and many have been killed. 
The editor of a newspaper has been beheaded. Many horrible deeds have- 
been committed and still many more are expected. But what if all this 
happen? A nation, which being unable to put up with the cruel rule of a 
king and enraged at their being compelled to be the slaves not only of their : 
king but also of a foreign nation, is straggling for independence and freedom, 
will not give up their struggle, simply because they are teased a little by 
the way. The present Shah does not realise the impossibility of his curbing. 
the new spirit which is actuating his subjects. Moreover three other nations— 
the British, the Russians and the Germans—are not for the establishment of a 
democratic Government in Persia, because it will frustrate their ultimate aim 
of dividing Persia among themselves. Besides the European Governments. 
are by nature averse to the establishment of popular institutions in the- 
Eastern countries. But what if they do not like it? There is a God above 
to guide the progress of every nation and we are sure the subjects of Persia 
have not been ordained to be slaves for ever. It is because the time has come 
for the Persians to have a change, that a new spirit has sprung up amongst 
them and it is this new spirit that is now their strength. 


4. Referring to the position of the Indians in the English colonies, 

the Sasilekha, of the 30th June, observes :— 

‘<The Indians must have the privilege to go to- 
whichever place they like in the English Empire. Our countrymen in the 

Transvaal are making great efforts to attain this privilege. The Transvaal 

authorities treat the odiea as a degraded race and subject them to various. 
kinds of humiliation. This fact must be well considered by the Viceroy in 

India and the Secretary of State for India and His Majesty the Emperor 
Edward. We emphatically declare once again that one of the chief causes. 
of the present unrest is the restriction that 1s imposed upon our countrymen. 
in the colonies. Efforts must be made to redress such grievances of the- 
Indians. Repressive measures cannot bring about peace. The colonists are- 
a bold people and there is not a single statesman in England who can cope 

with them. We hope that all the people in India would again submit. 
a memorial to His Majesty Emperor Edward.” Seti 


ij Aemewe-Amenan, 5. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the 25th June, has the following in 
Juno 26th, 1908. English :—‘‘The Shah of Persia is having 
.renewed trouble, and the crisis is assuming” 
awiul dimensions. According to the latest telegraphic advices, ‘ another 
Afghan band of four hundred men with arms and two thousand camels. 
are reported to have left Munah and are now half way between B 
and the Afghan Border.’ When indications of trouble first manifested’ 


‘¢ The English colonies.”’ 


The Persian crisis. 
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1 to the sword.’ The 4 
ad already anticipated Tie 
pudu ret lled ‘ constitution,’ the WHE 
present crisis 1s not at all surprising. Persia is not fit for this experiment Wd 

and this is best evidenced by the standard of statesmanship which governs the 
country at such a crisis. The Shah is busy protecting his own interest and 
the people are endeavouring to protact theirs, and there is no one to care for 


; ‘ 
the country of its interests. t inthe result? Russia is advancing on TE 
her from the north, while ‘l'urkey is pressing from the east. Obviously nh 
Persia is pursuing a short-sighted policy and unless Persians, without an ait 
further delay, settle their own differences, the crisis is inevitable. There is mt 
absolutely no use in their placing any faith in the Convention which has, all RE 


along, guaranteed their independence and the sooner the necessary steps 
are taken, the better it will be for them. Besides, Persia has not a well- 
disciplined army—in fact, her army is no.more fit to be put in the field if 

inst that of any well regulated country than she is fit for the experiment i 
of Parliamentary Government.” : 


I].—Homr ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. | | |, 


6. Referring to the incident in which Mr. A. Narayana Rao of Masuli- Kursararama, Ne 
: asulipatam, Lie TF 
patam was unnecessarily harrassed by the Jane 28th, 1908. Lime 


“ The Masulipstam Police.’ olice, and about which he himself made a 
report to the local Inspector of Police, the Aistnapatrika, of the 28th June, 
observes :—‘‘ If you note the audacity of the police in connecting even 
nuisance cases that have nothing to do with the new movement with Vande Wi th 
Malaram, you will understand to what extent! the measures of Government 1 | 
are converting even the ordinary police into despots. The childish actions | 
of the police are increasing the present unrest more than the despotic measures 
of the Government. ‘The people regard the actions of every policeman 
as the doings of the Government. It-is very necessary therefore that the 
Government should take notice of the conduct of their petty servants and 
effect the needful improvement. Unless the police who cause unnecessary 
mischief to sbapectable citizens are properly punished, neither the citizens 
nor the Government can prosper.” 


7. A par h in the Munorama, of the 20th June, says that the Police = M4monama, 
2 ee administration of Alathur division in Malabar, June 20th, 1008. 
The unsatisfactory Police ad- ynder the Inspector Mr. Rozario, recently 
IF i of Alathur division + snsferred to Cochin, had been far from being 
o satisfactory to most of the people, owing, 
rhaps, to the Inspector being incapable or too clever; and the article 
Invites the attention of the authorities to the fact that it reflects much 
discredit on the police not to have yet detected some six or seven big theft 
cases that took place of late in and about Kollengode. The recent enquiry 
into a robbery case that occurred some time ago within the jurisdiction of 
Puthunagaram police station gives room to suspect that several atrocities elle 
perpetrated to our knowledge by some Mappilla rowdies were not entered in ni) 
the crime register for some days. It is hoped that a surprise inspection visit | jal 
yerintendent.will prove beneficial in finding out the true state of it 


Hrov Na&say, 
Madras, 
July 2nd, 1908. 


Madras High Court. 


- Government has after all co: 
in consonance with the 


some time a Presidency Magistrate of Calcu ie 1 osit 

known to be a conscientious and impartial Judge. He is also supposed to be 
an authority on all questions of Muhammadan law, So the nomination of 
this gentleman as a Judge of our High Court has, we are sure, met with the 


* 


unanimous approval of the Indian public. ie 
The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd July, echoes the above views. 
Moxunrn-s-Daxuay, 9. The Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the lst July, hails with much satisfaction the 


July 1st, 1908. appointment of Maulavi Abdur Rahim Sahi 
fg ra gh pre eB Barrister-at-Law, as a Puisne Judge of the 
ti » Court. nudge onmne ence’ High Court at Madras in place of the late 
6 Mr. Justice Boddam, and thanks the kind British 
Government for the favour shown to the Muhammadan community. 
The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the 29th June, also records with much pleasure 
and satisfaction the appointment of Maulavi Abdur Rahim Sahib, of the 
Calcutta Small Cause Court, to a seat on the bench of the Madras High Court, 


and says that he is the first Muhammadan who has been appointed to the 
bench of the Madras High Court. 


(d) Education. 
Inpia, 


bse 10. The India, of the 27th June, says:—The one important feature of 
June 27th, 1908, the education imparted to us in ancient times 
. was that religious instruction also formed a part 
of it. But the moment the British stepped into our country, they determined 
to give us a purely secular education. We would have been content, if the 
British authorities had given us a truly secular education atleast. But they 
have not done even this and the reason is that their motive in impart 
education to us was, not that we should be benefited by it, but that it should 
enable us to serve their Government as slaves. Another idea of the British 
Government was that the nature of the education imparted by it should be 
such as to create a desire in the minds of the Indians to ape the Europeans 
in everything. ‘Till some time back this object of the Government was no 
doubt well carried out. But all on a sudden a new spirit arose in the land, 
which the Government never expected, and this spirit actuates us to give u 
the habit of aping the Europeans and be Aryans again. It is on account of 
this that our countrymen are now showing such an interest in national 


education. 
(k) General, 
Inpia, | 


Bape 11. With reference to the arrest of Mr. Tilak for sedition, the Jndia, 
Jane 27th, 1908. The arrest of Mr. Tilek of the 27th June, remarks :—Mr. Tilak used 
ae ee to preach to all his countrymen that one 

should never go beyond the bounds of law. No one in this country has as 

deep a knowledge of the laws of our Government as Mr. Tilak. So'we are 

surprised to hear the authorities say that there was some seditious matter in 

his newspaper. But one’s evil intention will encircle oneself. Vande 

Mataram ! May victory be on-the side of the Mahatma Tilak ! oe 


12. The same paper writes :—We thought that the recent bomb outrages 
The recent bomb outrages in in Bengal, which are quite again the 


<< . But we learn that there was | another outra this } 
week. We do not know what all this is to lead to. As for the authorities of 


National education. 


Pha Oro ee om . 
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pia, 8 


wey ‘have lost all sense.» They think that certain preachers and 
try. On the other hand, the real cause of the discontent is the attempt 
e Government, by the use of mere brute force, to suppress the noble desire 
@ sons of Bharata to obtain their freedom. The Government has not 
ised this and the result is some rash men among the people have taken it 
ir heads to pay the Government in its own coin. 
. th » India, of the 27th June, observes : —The Bombay Government 
: beech: SNeae is NOW V active in its newspaper hunting. 
ph ly 0 ee ee Ti now: five papers have sas" cas ht, the 
Bombay & wae editor of one of which has alre y been 
punished, The editor of another of these papers has been arrested for having 
composed some verses incorporating the ideas of Mazzini, the Italian patriot. 
The offence of another paper was that it wrote as follows with reference to 
the rewards given by the Government to the Police officers who detected the 
bomb conspiracy :— In all other countries traitors to their countrymen are 
sentenced to death, while in India they are rewarded.” We cannot under- 
stand what seditious idea the Bombay Government found in the above. At 
this juncture the Governor of Bombay has stated that he fully sympathises 
with the efforts of the sons of Bharata to obtain their liberty | Fechane the 
aim of the Governor of Bombay is to make the Bombay Presidency also 
another Bengal ! 


14. The same paper writes :—Adam Smith, the great English economist, 
wrote in 1784, as follows, in his ‘* Wealth of 
Nations” about the way in which the British 
were administering India :—‘“‘ Every English 
official desires to be out of India and cease his connection with the Govern- 
ment as soon as possible, and once he comes away from that country, with all 
the hoarded wealth acquired therein, he does not think of it even in his 
dreams. He does not care even if the whole of India is submerged by an 
earthquake.” The Government of the country is still in the same condition 
and there are also other advantages now which were not present before 1784. 
One of them is the facility with which these officials can run to England now 
in a steamer which takes only two weeks to reach England. As if this was 
not enough, the Government has also modified the pension and leave rules . 
for them in such a way as to enable them to be as far as possible out of India. 
The result of all this is that the English officials have come to regard this 
country as a hunting field for them. Their main object is to stop here for a 
while and return to England after amassing a fortune, and live there comfort- 
ably on a pension. Even when they stay here, the higher Civil Servants 
spend the major portion of the P bey on some cool hill. These do not know 
anything about the life and condition of the poor people in the plains below. 
Generation after generation of Englishmen hus thus made India a field of 
their exploitation and a source of income to them in old age, while the people 
of this country are going down day by day without having food for either their 
body or their mind. Still these officials treat us with suspicion and hatred ! 
They openly call this country a ‘“‘ Land of Regrets ” and a “ Land of Exile ” 
and stay here only with the idea of making monev. If, at this juncture, some 
patriots try to bring about a change in the methods of this administration, 
they call it sedition and begin to inflict most cruel punishments upon thein. 
Can all this be possible for ever ? | | 
15. The Swadesamitran, of the 1st July, says:—The evidence of Naren- 
; . @ra Goswami, the approver in the bomb outrage 
case, has sent a thrill throughout Bengal and 


“Tndia is only a hunting 
ground for the Englishmen.” 


The present juncture. 


has created a fear even in the minds of innocent people that they might also 
implicated by him. The truth of the statement made by this man can 
ertained only in the course of the trial. We cannot lieve that this 

who, in the garb of a sanyasin, once aided in the con a rof some 

, and who has now, owing either to the worry of the Police or some 


all his mates overboard, is s 


Madras, 
July let, 1906. 
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statement of Goswami 1ot disprove the o 


that the recent outrages were an innovation from the West and quite 

to the nature of the Indians. All those who had anything to do 
conspiracy will be severely punished according to law and it is algo beyond 
doubt that the Government will at once enact sufficiently stringent laws to 
prevent the recurrence of these horrible deeds. The people will have nothi 

to say against all this; but we are only anxious whether Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto, acting on the words of the Anglo-Indians, who are our enemies, 
will go beyond this and adopt cruel methods of administration. No doubt. 
we need not expect this from such able statesmen as Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto and history also does not teach them this method ; because the history 
of Kussia is well known to them. ‘This country also had once to face 
anarchist plots and bomb ounaee- The attempt of the authorities to suppress. 
these by a reign of terror and oppressive measures proved of no avail and 
the Czar was able to restore order only by granting the people a representa- 
tive Government through the Duma, Even so, we hope Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto will restore peace in India by taking the advice of the popular 
leaders and generally granting the requests of the Indians. 


ses 16. With reference to the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. K. Srinivasa 
July Ind, 1908. Pare. Rao as Sub-Judge of Tuticorin, the Swadesa-— 
“The dignity of aseat inthe tran, of the 2nd July, observes :—This 
Legislative Council has increased =, pointment is against the principle that 
a great deal indeed ! 
all public offices must always be filled up by 
the best qualified men. By this we do not mean to say that Mr. Saraatta, “5.4 
is not a capable man; but, at the same time, we make bold to assert that 
there are many men, both in the bar and in the judicial line, who are better 
qualified for the place. Moreover, this ae. will also damp the spirits 
of many young District Munsifs, who have already made a name for capa- 
bility and legal knowledge; or, if the Government wanted to confer the 
appointment only on a practising vakil, there are many in the same line who- 
stand on a higher footing than Mr. Srinivasa Rao, in respect of legal 
erudition. So the fact of the Government having given this place to a 
member of the Legislative Council who was always upholding the cause of 
the Government, without offering it to any one in the two classes above- 
mentioned, only shows that the Government cared more, in this case, for 
political expediency than for real ability. This policy is not only derogatory 
to the prestige of the Government but also against the interests of the people. 
Mr. Jambulinga Mudaliyar got the place of Judge of the City Civil Court as a 
result of his having been a member of the Legislative Council. The same 
qualification served Mr. V. C. Desikachariar to get a lower nagar V1Z.) 
the post of a Judge of the Small Cause Court, and it has now hel 
Mr. K. Srinivasa Rao to get the place of a Sub-Judge—a still lower office- 
in the judicial line. Perhaps the next appointment, which will be conferred 
ou a member of the Legislative Council, by reason of his position as such, 
will be that of a District Munsif! The dignity of a seat in the Legislative 
Council has increased a great deal indeed! This has opened a new path for- 
the vakils to get appointments; because it has now been settled that if a vakil . 
gets into the Legislative Council by spending a lot of money and then gets. 
into the good graces of the Government by posing as a Moderate and vi 
ing the Extremists, he can surely expect to have at least the place of a District. 
Munsif! Now that Sir V. C. Desikachariar and Mr. Srinivasa Rao have- 
shown the way, the Moderates are sure to vie with one another hereafter in 
getting a seat in the Legislative Council and thus the Government will soon: 
have a number of Moderates around it. Surely Sir Arthur Lawley has. 
literally followed the advice of Lord Morley that the Government should 
rally the Moderates toitsside! 2 


ri, issued combinedly for three weeks - ending with 
have what we had” © -zth, 19th and 26th June 1908) — received 
bomb outra 


1D 9 tray es are being $ perpetra ted the Government make-us believe that 
they are resolved to grant us self-government in some form or other, but it is 
pa Pep ich 


eredream. . =. . . Why should not the present Indian leaders to 
adopt the methods of self-government that prevailed during the time of their 
forefathers in their less advanced state of civilization? We know that even 
the Americans ‘intended to have the methods of administration of ancient 
India. Itis true that our ancient ki possessed despotic power, but the 
anternal ‘administration was carried on y the people themselves. Nowhere 
else in the world was there such a complete and scientific division of labour 
in the administration of the country as in India. Some important duties 
and rights were ‘assigned to the king as well as to the subjects. The civil 
authority was mostly, though not exclusively, in the hands of the people. 
That is, the ‘people possessed authority in social, executive, judicial and 
educational ‘matters. This state of affairs continued not only during the 
days of the Hindu kings, but it also extended to the times of the Muham- 
madan kings. Even during the Government of the East India Company, 
these methods did not die out entirely . . . . Every village communit 
looked after its own affairs. It levied taxes from the villagers and held itself 
responsible for the revenue to be paid to the Government. It appointed the 
village police and made them responsible for the property stolen. It acted 
as a court of justice in settling petty disputes. It im taxes on its own 
members for the — of the villages. Though the village communit 
was entirely dependent on the king, it inieainek in many respects, a selt- 
governing bedy . . . . Now as the unnecessary interference of the 
officials of the Government in every affair has increased, the traces of ancient 
self-government disappeared altogether. In the present condition, there is 
not the least chance of appreciating the value of independence or the elevation 
or progress of the people. The request of the people now is ‘save us from 
despotic authority and the tyrrany of the police, and grant us freedom.’ 
This means the revival of the system of ancient village communities, which 
is necessary for the elevation of India, and conducive to the happiness of the 
people, and which forms the primary cause of the stability of the English 
Government in India, giving the people complete freedom. Nobody can 
read the history of village communities without being struck that the 
Government have committed a grave blunder in destroying the village 
institutions. It can be declared without any doubt that the permanence of 
the British Government in India can be secured only by granting to the 
Indians themselves the administration of the villages as in ancient times, and 
allowing them to live as their forefathers did before the advent of the 
English. The minds of the leaders who work for the dawn of Swaraj must 
be concentrated on this subject. If the national movement in India were to 
be sustained, these village communities must be revived. ‘This must be the 
chief aim of the workers of the national movement.” 


18. The Kistnapatrita, of the 28th June, writes:—‘‘ Lord Lytton 
saad « curtailed the freedom of the Press under the 

Sin against God”. impression that the Indians are fated to be 

under the English Government. Lord Curzon said, ‘The Indians seek 
refuge under us if rains fail. What would be their fate if we ourselves were 
not here.” The philosopher, Mr. Morley, said that but for the protection of 
the English, India would be immersed in blood, anarchy, and d rkness and 
finally ruined. This strange spirit leads every Englishman to political 
blindness and estranges him from justice, righteousness and truthfulness. 
This ‘ belief’ is a sin against humanity. This ‘belief’ 1s a sin against God. 
Every human being is a reflection of God, an image of the Almighty 
. Narayana, and an incarnation of Eternal Brahma. — o assert that ‘India, 
which is the abode of such men, should, instead of being ruled by the eternal 
laws of God, be always subject’ to the English Government, is to blaspheme 
1. India that:has given the light of wisdom to the whole'y » cannot 


KistTwaPaTRixs, 
Masulipatam, 


Jane 28th, 1908. 


Swanad, 
Bemvada, 
July 2nd, 1908. 


VRITTANTA 
CuINTaMant, 
Mysore, 
June 27th, 1908. 


Moxusin-8-Daxuan, 
Madras, 
June 24th, 1908. 
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ruth will never fail to triumph. — or 


main prop of the prosperity of the British empire, while this empin 

with the blood of the sons of India, and while, lastl , the administrs 

the empire is being carried on by the natives,—there is no falsehood more 
horrible than the statement that English protection is necessary for the life 
of the Indians. If this were true, association with the Indian is blasphemy;; 
the history of the Indians is an insult to humanity ; and the life of the 
Indians is a burden to the earth. No. No. There is an ideal for India 
ordained by God. The mission of the Indians is to elevate the world. This 
ideal cannot be realised without independence. This mission cannot mani- 
fest itself without independence. May the English, therefore, understand 
this matter, and may they not blaspheme God !” | 


19. The Swaraj, of the 2nd July, observes:—‘ An incurable political 
“The philoeovhy of truth? . Llundmess has affected the Government from 
P poy ‘' “Lord Morley down to the Magistrate. The 
people believed that unless they see the Collectors—that do not even once 
reprimand the Magistrates und ‘Tahsildars that take bribes at pleasure and 
openly oppress the people—in order to make them restrain their powers, the 
purity of administration cannot be secured. No self-respecting natives who 
cannot put up with the ‘ mischief of the whites,’ would go to sée the Collectors 
nor would those that depend on Collectors give them true information and 
thereby risk their own interests. The white men that are thus boycotted, 
while away their time receiving praises from sycophants and feel happy at 
their elevated position. Even though these white men do not attempt to 
understand what the difficulties of the people are, the Government finds out 
the state of the country by — ommissions now and then. The 
e 


people are ready to enthusiastically celebrate the triumph of the dawn of 
Swaraj, getting over all the difficulties.” 


20. Referring to His rey me Goorms arg ig speech in 

. the Bombay Legislative Council pointing out 

Rie Raanys ae the desirability of strengthening the dective 
element in the Municipalities, the Vrittanta Chintamani, of the 27th June, 
remarks that, as His Nxcellency rightly observed, this gradual extension of 
privileges giving the Indians a larger share in the administration of their 
country so as to increase their liberties and responsibilities would certainly 


create greater loyalty and affection in the people towards their admin- 
istrators. 


21. The Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the 24th June, writes a lengthy article 
in uneush to Yndlo on the unrest in India, of which the following 

fe | ‘ "is anexcerpt. The religion, language, morals, 
habits and customs of our rulers are quite different from those of the Indian 
nations. Our present foreign Government, in spite of all the difficulties, 
granted us freedom of speech, and liberty of the press and the Extremist party 
of the Hindus have abused these privileges.‘ The lamentable incidents at 


hout India. The Hindus 


article on the unrest in In 
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ible cifazens without provoking the people to agitation and anarchism. 
If half the amount of what is contributed Moitards the opening of railways 
is spent on canals, etc., India will certainly become a land of paradise in the 
spas of ten or fifteen years, and the other remedy for removing the effects 
of faminé consists in increasing the customs on exports, in reducing the rate 
of land-tax, in helping the agriculturists with seeds and ‘cattle in times of 


nen in _ agricultural banks. 
he second cause is that Englishmen have no regard for or sympathy 


with Indians. ‘The Indians are treated in a rough and pathetic way 
by Englishmen which should be given up in order to cultivate friendship 
between thé ruler and the ruled. 

The third cause is that the Proclamation of 1867 is pigeonholed and 
is not acted upon. 

Lastly, the editor says that Lord Morley has done much to ameliorate 
the condition of the Indians by appointing two Indians as members of the 
India Council. 
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ITI.—LEGIsuaTIon. 


22. The India, of the 27th June, publishes a cartoon describing the 
The Press Act. God of Liberty bursting out of the stomach 
of a big crane representing the new Press Act, 
and says that, even as Lord Krishna burst out of the stomach of Bakésura 
who had taken the form of a big crane and swallowed him, the God of 
Liberty will burst out of the stomach of the Asura of the Press Act who has 
swallowed him now. ) 


23. Referring to the Explosives Act and the Newspapers Act recentl 
Fs a got by the Governed aa the intention 
of suppressing unrest, the Andhrakesart issued 
combinedly for three weeks (ending with 12th, 19th and 26th June 1908) 
and received on the 29th June, observes:—‘‘So long as there is a Munaga 
tree (Hyperanthera moringa) in a garden, hairy caterpillars cannot but exist. 
A wise gardener must root out that tree altogether, for, although he may 
remove the caterpillars by thousands or burn them, they will come into 
existence whenever a certain wind blows or a certain rain falls as long as the 
tree remains there. In the beautiful garden.of India, the Munaga tree of 
discontent has sprung up owing to some defects in the rulers and produces 
terror in all. It is our conviction that the state of the country will remain 
as it is as Jong as the Government. have recourse to shallow measures without 
extirpating that tree (of discontent). It is not known why these Acts were 
passed in so short atime and in such great haste. Would the auspicious 
time expire if they were delayed for some weeks longer ? Would not another 
auspicious hour be secured to christen and name them? Would the universe 
be upset if they were delayed for some time’? Would the Indians read 
newspapers in the sieinwhive and wrest the country from the Government ? 
Will the Government, who get frightened at their own shadow, calmly con- 
‘sider this matter? There seems to be no necessity for the (Newspapers) Act 
now. There.are not more than one or two newspapers in India which incite 


people to commit murdets. The people will not set th 
tion to the Government by their mere reading them. 
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1 ineoi se of the Indian subjects and to add to it the dearness of food- 


Inpra, 


Madras, 
June 27th, 1908, 


Mreors Srar, 


Myeore, 
June 29th, 1908. 


Buarata Banpuv, 
Calicut, 
Juno 20th, 1908. 


Vixata Dota, 
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There is another important, featare 
it would apply in the case of new 
murder, to use explosive sub | 
is the meaning of ‘ other offé) 

there is nofear. But if the 


mischievous writings also, then the fate of newspapers is sealed. When 


newspapers write harsh jarticles unpalatable to the white gentlemen in 
authority, and if the Government are thereupon provoked, call such writings. 
mischievous and begin to ‘cut the throats’ of such papers (writers), can the 
native newspapers lift up. their heads? The expression ‘ other offences” 
is a thorn:on the side of the native newspapers. So long as its meaning is 
not expressly defined, the newspapers are sa. i to danger. We doubt 
whether the Vernacular papers, which are already almost dead out of fear, 
would ecme out of this ordeal unscathed. While the whole country is sorry 
for this, Lord Minto hinted that a Press Act also was needed here. From 
this it appears that the Legislative Council of the Viceroy is still pregnant 
and will soon lay one or two eggs of ees for the country. It 1s said in 


the Puranas that women in ancient days conceived and were delivered of 


children at once. Similarly even in this Kaliyuga, the Legislative Council of 


our Viceroy seems to be endowed with such a miraculous power.” 


24. Referring to the Newspaper Offences Act, the Mysore Star, of the- 

Me Wise Yo 29th June, observes that the Government in 

ame OW Save their fit of anger at the recent murderous acts 

do not seem to have realised the papropeesy of punishing a whole class (the 
Press) for the misdeeds of a few individuals. The authorities evidently 
suspect sedition everywhere. Recently, a District Collector seems to have 
ordered that even those newspaper articles, which were hghtly passed over: 
before, will have to be closely scrutinised in the future. When the authorities 
look upon the oa ge with so much suspicion, it is possible that sedition 
might be discovered even in innocent articles. Thus, when the existence of 
even Moderate journals is in danger, it is easy to.see that the fate of the 
Extremists’ section of the press is sealed. Extreme severity in the enforce- 
ment of the new Act might exasperate the feelings of the people and lead to 
even greater hatred and violence against the Government. It would be well 
therefore to hold this Act only as a weapon to strike terror into the hearts of 
the Hztremists and to use it only in cases of extreme necessity. It is true that 
it would be ruinous to the popular cause to misjudge the relative strength 
and resources of the Government and the people and to in¢ite the people to. 
violence or resort to other than constitutional methods of agitation. Sedition: 
has become very much an epidemic like the plague ravaging the whole 
country. As the destruction of rats is held to be the proper remedy for: 
checking the ravages of plague, destroying the liberty of the press is. 
considered by the authorities to be the right means of stamping out sedition. 


Journalists in India therefore cannot be too careful and prudent in their 
writings in the future. . , 


25. A leader in the Bharata Bhandu, of the 20th June, condemns the 

* haste with which the Explosives Act was: 

Kondemning the hase with rushed through the Legislative Council without 

puch fe explosives Act Aas any regard to the permanent interest of thé. 

acta people affected by the Act or of the legislators. 

themselves and says that this indecent haste clearly evidences the terrible 
fear that has taken possession of the rulers. | ronntern 


. VIL—Miscettanzovs. 

26. The Vikata Dutan, of the 27th June, writes :—During the recent. 
Want of sympathy between dinner at the Civil Service ‘ Club in London, 
the several classes in India. Lord Morley: observed ‘that it has come to his. 


_‘*. knowledge that’ there is now a 


. ae , : M . eat want of 
sympathy in India between the several classes‘of people ; but this statement 
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ot i to by some of the audience. If Lord Morley’s i 
y what: if } Une ) cause | of the never-heard-of outery an India GS a bee ” 
it not been for this want of sympathy between ‘the several classes, wh 
Dr. Kemp have been provoked by the sound of the words Vande 
taram at Cocanada? Why should Lala Lajpat Rai have been de ? 


sat Mymensing? Why should there have been an attempt to wreck 
the - in which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was to have travelled, 
and w 3 I n the motor-car of the Viceroy ? 
Why should Babu Bipin Chandra Pal have been sent to prison, and w y 
should there have been a bomb outrage at Gorakhpur and Bengal? To be 
brief, why should there be sedition at all? Do not all these things denote a 
slight hitch between the several classes in India? Perhaps the Government 
officers have not realised the existence of such a hitch. - 


27. The India, of the 2itb June, reports Mr. Tilak to have said as 

: follows during the Sivaji celebration at Poona: 

“Even foam will become 8 __« Tord Morley mocked at our Swadesh: 

rg efforts, saying that they were merely foam upon 

the surface. But we learn from our Vedas that even foam may at times turn 

out to be a very strong ie re because it is said that with the foam of the 

sea Indra was able to kill Vritrasura. Obstacles and slips are often possible 

in the course of an attempt; but there is no dobut that a growing tide will 
eventually reach the goal.” 


28. A correspondent of the same paper writes:—We cannot expect 
our Swadeshi enterprises to thrive, unless we 

Our re be educated entirely boycott foreleg goods. Why not 
one our elders follow the footsteps of Bengal and 
spread the Swadesht movement through the younger generation? If they are 
alraid of harm to their youngsters from this, why not they help the movement 
themselves ? Our countrymen can be roughly divided into three classes in 
respect of their attitude towards the Swadesh movement. Firstly, there are 
some amongst us who live comfortably upon the hoarded wealth of their 
ancestors, and these do not care anything about the sufferings of their poorer 
countrymen. So, naturally, it would not affect them in any way whether 
they are under a Swaraj or under a foreign Government. Moreover the 
Government is also trying their best to rally the richer classes to its side, 
because it knows that, if these begin to finance the popular movements, the 
hands of the Government will be materially weakened thereby. The second 
class may be said to comprise the ‘‘ middle classes”, 1.¢., those that neither 
roll in wealth nor feel the pinch of poverty. Naturally these have to be 
in the good graces both of the higher and lower classes. The third class 
consists of the lowest strata of society who live upon daily wages earned by 
manual labour. The officials of Government may also said to form a 
fourth class ; because these, as a class, court the favour and appreciation of 
the Government and are naturally hostile to the Swadeshi movement. Thus 
the only classes that suffer most by being under a foreign Government are 
the ryots and coolies, and Swaraj is a necessity in their case. Therefore, if 
these are made to understand the sufferings they have to undergo under a 
foreign Government and the advantages they will have by the spread of the 
Swadeshi movement, they will naturally begin to work for the establishment 
of Swaraj and once they come forward, even Brahma’ cannot impede their 
attempts. We are weak now, because we do not unite. Once we begin to 
act in unison, we can do as we like and none can oppose us. The next 
step we must take is to advise all our countrymen, who are in the service 
of the Government, to give up their appointments. If they do not listen 
to our advice, we must make them do so by means of boycott. We need 
not adopt harsh jmeans to attain Swaraj. Ii we turn back all the Govern- 
ment officials and refrain from helping the Government in any way, the 


foreign Government cannot stop in our — for more than five 


aninutes. If our countrymen refuse to serve the Englishmen in any way, 
what il be their condition? Every work in the house of a white is 


Pre hag Tie 


there have been a riot between the Hindus and the Muham- | 


bee 
June era tee. 


Daavina Duzram, 
Madras, 
June 29th, 1908. 


KisTMWAPATHIKA, 
Masulipatar, 
P une 28th, 1908, 


done by our men, and 80 if we abstain from taking service nhder 

‘doubt js there in our acquiring Swaraj? If every one-of us makes it © poi 

not to go to the law courts, all courts of justice will soon cease to be and the 
judges who are now taking away ‘a good portion of our money ‘will have to 
return home. ‘So, if we unite and act in the ways above mentioned, what 
doubt is there in achieving our object ? Peo ee : 


* 


29. The Dravida Deepém, of the 29th June, publishes a Tamil translation 
. The seditious article in the Kal. 5 Phen Hs . Pg rege i > 
article which appeared in the Kal and for which the editor of this paper has 
been charged for sedition. 
30. Referring to the present unrest in India and the policy proposed b 
i. y é y Lord Morley to meet the pte lag the Ristas- 
Self-control. patrika, of the 28th June, observes :—‘“ As the 
education given by the English is the chief cause of the present unrest, the 
English politicians must possess self-control and not lose their balance of 
mind in the present crisis. This is the teaching of the philosopher, Lord 
Morley. What is self-control? How are we to secure it? One ‘that is 
devoid of purity of mind can have no self-control. That statesman, who 
disinterestedly regards that his chief work hes in securing the people’s 
welfare, can alone possess purity of mind. Oh, English statesman! Do 
you fear that the improvement of the Indian industries will ruin English 


trade? If so, youcannot possess self-control. Do you think that the desire 


' Bwaras, 
Beswada, 
duly 2nd, 1908. 


AXDERAEBSARI, 


Rajahmundry , 
June 12th, 19th and 
26th, 1908. 


of the Indians for independence will be prejudicial to your despotic power ? 
You cannot possess self-control then. Do you feel sorry that the spread of 
education among our countfymen will affect your indomitable national 
powers? You cannot possess self-control then. Do you suppose that inde- 
pendence of the Indians will reduce the British supremacy? You cannot 
possess self-control then. Try to judge, with unbiased mind, of the honour 
or dishonour and the advantages or disadvantages of those whom you 
undertook to govern. Then your mind will become pure and you will have 
self-control. It is only then that the wisdom of not only the Indians but 
the English also will have an opportunity to shine. It is to be inferred that 
the policy of Lord Murley—-who is intent on protecting his people’s interests 
unrestrainedly—is to adopt peaceful measures so long as his nation’s welfare is 
unaffected and to adopt despotic and repressive measures when their welfare 
is affected. While depreciating repressive measures, he gave his assent to 
the newly-passed Explosives Act and the Press Act. The policy of statesmen 


is fathomless. The expressions of the Saint Morley are unintelligible to 
ordinary men.” 


31. Referring to the possible work of the new movement, the Swaraj, . 
What is ‘ possible ’ P” of the 2nd July, observes :—‘' National educa- 
possible ' : ae 
tion will not fail to generate patriotism. 
Feringhee law courts will be closed when Panchayat courts are started. If 
gymnasia are established 1n villages, people will be able to defend them- 
selves. ‘The moral sense and courage of the nation must be improved. The 
policy of passive resistance must be persisted in. Consider how much work 
we have turned out in the course of two years. We regarded the Feringhees 
as gods and confided in what all they said. We named our towns, wells, 
town halls, ete., after them. All this has changed within a period of two 
ears. All our respect for foreigners has vanished. Now our schools, our 
ibraries, our town halls, and such other popular institutions commemorate 
the names of our patriots like Gokhale oe gin Naoroji” 


32. The Andhrakesaré Coe raregge ry the ane weeks sen por 

) : _ with 12th, 19th and 26th June), received on 

ple h J re the 29th June, contains the fallowrag notice :— 
a | “Qwing to some reasons. which we do not 
wish to make public, our a4 was not issued for two weeks. This week 
ued (our paper) for these three weeks combinedly.. 


we have published and iss 
We request that our subscribers wil 
be published hereafter regularly,” .. 
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orre sp " udent of the Vritlanta Chintamani, of the 27th J une, sub- 
linte the British “CT!Ding himself as “ pro-British” in the course 
oy gees of inquiring into the causes of the present 


ogee pet in ie ara - ie ‘ ent of feeli betw ; 

1¢ Britash authorities, writes as Eliswe a he fee and sae es of 
cent unrest 1s the partition of Bengal which Lord Qurzon made and 
we utly refused to undo. It was probably feared that it 
would undermine the prestige of the British if they undid the partition. 
But with it began all the political trouble. Secondly, as the proverb goes 
“ empty vessels make most sound”, though the highest and most responsible 
officials, namely Lord Minto and Lord Morley, have always been patient and 
just, irresponsi le subordinate European ofticials are, as a rule, very haughty, 
maintaining a contemptuous attitude even towards respectable Indians of 
position. Very recently, an Allahabad newspaper reported that a native 
prince was not allowed by certain Europeans to sit in a first-class railway 
compartment in which they themselves were. If princes are to be treated 
thus, what should be the attitude of these Europeans towards men of lower 
rank! There is yet a means of removing that haughtiness. In the earlier 
days of British rule in India, the Parliament exercised very effective control 
over the administrative heads in India. Warren Hastings and Lord Clive 
are examples of two great men charged with grave offences in their admin- 
istrative career. The former was 9 years in prison under trial and the latter 
committed suicide. The Governors-General themselves very much dreaded 
Parliamentary authority and consequently their subordinates could not resort 
to despotic methods of rule. Now that the Parliamentary power over these 
officials has been relaxed, the subordinate officials are becs to abuse their 
authority. A salutary check might still be put on them, by appointing 
a committee of several just and nobleminded Europeans to report on the 
misdeeds of the officials here, and to bring them ‘‘ to book”. It is hoped that 
Lord Morley will take up the above suggestion and act accordingly. 


34. The same paper says that a Simla correspondent of the Madras Times 
reports that a pamphlet printed in England 
is being circulated in India, which says that 
the 50th anniversary (the Diamond Jubilee) of the Great Indian Mutiny 
should be celebrated, the British (the Pheringees) should be driven out of 
India, and revenge should be taken upon those who killed the rebels in the 
mutiny, and that all Indians should unite in carrying out these projects. 
The paper remarks that it would be well to trace out these pamphlets and 
destroy them. For, the benefits of British rule in India are far greater than 
the evils. It would therefore be better to live peacefully under the British 
with a deep sense of gratitude rather than try to shake off their authority and 
subject ourselves to others, perhaps still more despotic. 


35. The Nudegannadi, of the 27th June, observes that the police in the 
Sediti b British territories form too great a.menace to 
Octaees Saee ren rey were public freedom. Every popular leader inter- 
ested in polities is always surrounded by spies and detectives closely watching 
his movements. Some days ago the house of one Mr. Shamrao Kulkerni 
was searched for the simple reason that Mr. Tilak was his guest at Belgaum 
for a few days. What regard can there be towards a Government that looks 


upon its subjects with so much suspicion ? 


36. Th er in another article referring to the arrest of Mr. B. G. 
Pt scat Tilak ironically remarks that the Bombay 


Repression also in Bombay. Government has probably begun to envy the 
Beugal Government for the notoriety it has recently gained and wishes to 
enter upon a similar career of repression. 


37. Referring to His Excellency’s remarks relating to the anarchists’ 


‘The Mutiny day celebration. 


‘Sir George ‘Clarke on the of the 27th June, observes that though it is 
present situation. admittedly the duty of every Indian to co- 


movement in India the Vrittanta Chintamoni,. 


operate with the Government in suppressing the dangerous movement, it. 


NaDEGANMADI, 


Bangalore 0 
June 27th, 1908. 
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VESRARESARI, 
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June 30th, 1908. 


leney in their attitude towards the. ndians. The administrative heads a 
no doubt quite alive to their responsibilities-and if the policy which th 
dictate be strictly carried out by their subordinates, the admi 8 wil 
be without a parallel. ‘The present political troubles are all the result of the 
high-handedness of the European subordinates: _ It is essential therefore that 
His Excellency the Viceroy as well as the heads of the local Governments 
should proceed to put an end to such high-handedness. es 


38. In continuation of the article which appeared in its previous issue, 
the Veerakesari, of the 30th June, says :—It 
is true that the Government of India is a just 
and civilized Government, and is certainly much better than the Moghul or 
the Russian rule. But it is never proper even for the most timid (sic) to 
rob the people of their liberty to this extent. The wise should always kee 
their heads cool and should not lend their ears to (false) tales and wicke 
suggestions without due enquiry. Some two years ago a revolutionar 
movement was made in Russia, and the Pioneer was the foremost in 
upholding the conduct of the people and said that it was a right course 
open to an oppressed and unarmed people. But now when a few bombs 
appeared in India like crackers in a rat hole, the same Pioneer pours out 
its venom by saying that ten black heads should fall for every white man 
killed. England and Russia are great enemies and consequently the Pioneer 
wished the downfall of the Russian Government. The case is different 
with India. The Government of India will never act upon the wicked 
suggestion of the Pioneer. For, if it be decided that ten black heads should 
fall for every white man killed, the upright Government will not fail to see 
that ten white heads fall for every black killed. The Pioneer's vituperations 
can therefore do no harm either to India or to the noble British Govern- 
ment. ‘The readers are probably familiar with the’story of a tyrant who 
one day while out on a walk with his minister, saw two owls talking to 
each other and asked his minister, who could understand the language of 
the birds, what they were speaking about. The minister replied that the 
owls wished the king long life, rejoicing at his oppressive rule because they 
thought that the king by his cruelty and oppression would leave man 
villages in ruins and these villages would become rich legacies to their 
children and grandchildren. The king hearing this account felt ver 
much ashamed of his past conduct and thereafter entirely changed his 
methods of government. The Pioneer's suggestion is analogous to this 
anecdote. If the Government should carry out this suggestion, only 
2,000,000 blacks would fall for all the 200,000 whites in India (killed). 
Even in that case there will be 298,000,000 blacks still left in India 
without a single white. Further, the wicked suggestion of the Pheringee 
newspaper. amounts to welcoming the death of the 40,000,090 whites in 
England. But there are blacks enough even for that in India. There 
will not then be room here even jor one or two owls like the Pioneer. The 
Pioneer should at once be punished for its wicked suggestion which is not 
only sedition in India but is also treason against land. What is the 
Yugantar before this insane paper of the dunghills? Under these circum- 
stances it is not mght for our just and impartial Government to have 
punaies only the Yugantar and left the Pioneer still at large. Sir Adamson 
as poured out a storm of abuse upon the Indian press; buat how much 
condemnation should the English press come in for at that rate? There 
is an ocean of difference between the sedition which the Pheringee news- 
papers preach and the sedition which the native newspapers preach. The 
opportunity, when most of the non-official members of the Legislative 
Council were absent, was availed of and the new laws were passed at 
a single sitting! What need was there for these laws? Was there not 
the Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code? ‘These laws are 
very much like the old custom of cutting off the hands of all thieves and 
also those suspected of theft, -It follows that sections 117, 124-A, 153-A, 


the European officials must learn to be more ju 


Fear or justice ? 


464: 


er useless. “Why then is the Penal Code’ made 
me? Sir Adamson’s denunciations can have no 
ess to fear that any evil will result from: the writings 
would not have been in its present 

newspapers. How many 


been | ; Boyeott? How many are 
urging the establishment of village schools for the masses! How ity are 


urging the establishment of Panchayat courts and discouraging litigation in 
law courts! - How many are advocating unity among people and how man 

urging physical culture! How many have been pointing out the value of 
co-operation and the advantages of independence to a nation! Still, how 
few have followed that advice! If people will not hear such simple advice, 
how foolish it is to fear. that they are capable of seditious designs! It is not 
right thus to take away the liberty of the people. It is not proper to put out 
the light (of ipa, gant Our benign Government deprived us of our 
liberty of speech and writing. Our religious heads took away the liberty of 
travelling across the seas. Oh, Indians! Have you the liberty to go abroad 
and léarn foreign arts? Are you free in Natal’ Have you the right to set 
foot on Au n or Canadian soil? How regrettable it is that man should 
deprive us of the three primary rights which God gave us! We owe the 
Arms Act to Lord Lytton’s kindness. Since the passing of that Act, the 
mouth and the pen were the only weapons left to us. at weapons have 
the Indians left when even these last have been snatched, away from them ? 
When the Indians have in these various manners been reduced to an 
effeminate condition, the Government should at least have pitied their 
condition. Under these circumstances, Lord Minto observed that further 
legislation was necessary to control the liberty of the press. How fair! 
How just! Itis time for the Indian editors to bid farewell to all journal. 
istic enterprise. See what evils will ensue from this increased authority 
given to the Magistrates! If any one should maliciously bear a tale against 
any newspaper, it is the Magistrate who is to frame a charge against the 


paper. It is the cap ag who is to authorise the police to investigate the 


case. It is again the Magistrate who is to try the case and convict the 
accused. ‘There is another thing even stranger about these laws. If news- 
papers should be guilty of any offence, the printer has to suffer punishment. 
The press is confiscated. Incitement to any ‘act of violence” is made 
punidhadl under the Act. But what is an “act of violence”? Breaking 
the glass? The expression “ act of violence” is so pliant and elastic that any 
act can be brought under it. There is still so much to be said about the 
Explosives Act. But space does not permit us to dwell upon it. 

This article is ‘flow ed by a translation of the Englishman’s references 
to the latest issue of the Vugantar, together with the extracts therefrom 
reproduced by the Englishman. 


39. The same paper also gives under this heading the translation of 
Docs India belong to the the sayings of Mr. Shyamaji Krishnavarma us 
Indians ? given in the Pall Mall Gazette, 


40. Th r in a paragraph gives an account of the doings of two 
“ ee eal ‘ ri ld who drove their dogeart through — 
The insolence of Englishmen. tho street in which a large number of poor 
people were being fed and thus spoiled the food that had been served them. 


41. The same paper says -—-Mr. Tilak was arrested on a charge of 

: sedition. There are few among Indians or 

_, The arrest of Tilak and how foreigners equal to him in education and 
it was received by the people. wisdom. Such » man was arrested by the 
irresponsible authorities. They think that the arrest of this great leader of 
the people would strike terror into the minds of the people. ‘There can be 
no greater blow to Indian loyalty. The day on wicker peee haga 
silence reigned in the city of Poona, as in a plague-strl | - Many o 
the shops were closed ; ice was no traffic anywhere. The Muhammadan 
and Mérwéri merchants closed their places of business as an exprespion of 
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pair te ee pt col th a, of the 26th June, referrin 
. some of the alleged vagaries of the villa 
Regarding the appointment of munsifs says, that the Divisional officers st 
village munsifs. 8 hae pecial ‘attention on the “pelaeiior 
competent, well educated, smart and respectable, and to ensure alike the 
welfare of the people and the satisfaction of Government. _— $ 
48. A brief summary of a lengthy correspondence, covering about six 
lias dlrs, ‘ts the Bharate Bandu, of the 20th. 
ae geen ™, — a June, sets forth :—The Indians were for a long 
Ore tie o*. time fascinated and spellbound by the dazzling 
: chain forged by the British Government, an 
were helplessly admiring its ingenious construction without even hazardi 
a thought on their ever being forced to make an attempt to snap the chain 
which was being tightened around them. The Great Indian Mutiny of 1853 
was but the manifestation of the united energy of the Indian nation to try 
the strength of the chain, and it revealed not only the helplessness of the 
Indians bewitched by the fascinating glitter of the chain but also the fact 
that the aggrandisement of India was an event palpably remote. Those 
deputed to maintain.the chain inviolate became doubtful of its stability and 
were led to the consideration of measures to make it stronger than before. 


The result was the Royal Proclamation which so completely hypnotised the 


Indians as to lead them to hope that it would enable them to enjoy all civic. 
rights, and they misconceived for a long time the chain of bondage as possessing 
the paradoxical virtue of restoring liberty. Time wore away the rage 
glitter on the chain, and the delusion blindly entertained fled with it. Lo 
Curzon and other magnanimous men explained the delusory power of the- 
said Proclamation to the people, not of course prompted by a humane motive 
to initiate them into the truth, but being impelled by a secret power—the 
future bright destiny of JAdia. Lord Morley, by his avowal of absolute 
personal Government for India, and Lord Minto, by his determined disregard 
of public opinion, accelerated the disillusionment of at least a portion of the - 
ledicie who are now absorbed by a feeling of overwhelming patriotism and 
are directing their decided efforts towards the betterment of their motherland. . 
Their object uf attaining Swaraj, though beset with innumerable obstacles and 
unknown dangers, is indeed amost glorious and desirable one. Casting aside 
the réle of mendicant servifity, our true leaders have undertaken the uphill 
task of working out the salvation of the country by efforts independent of 
Government. They have now appealed to the Indian public and hope to 
receive a favourable response. The three means adopted to achieving the: 
end are Swadeshism, boycott and national education. The persisted and 
astute efforts of leaders hke Tilak, Bipin Chandra Pal and Arabinda Ghose are 
infusing a spirit of ‘ self-reliance ” into the Indians. They are not daunted: 
by persecutions or prosecutions but are prepared to suffer any hardships in 
attaining Swaraj—a Swaraj unsmirched by any qualification such as “‘self- 
government within the Empire”. They have consecrated their lives for the 
cause, and do not anticipate to enjoy in their own persons the fruits of their — 
labours which they well know are too remote for them to witness in this life. . 
The split in the Congress served to accentuate the manifestation of the 
‘“ Navasakti” (new power) which is now abroad for the consummation of the: 
desired object. Some of the more ardent spirits engaged in this arduous 
struggle have broken loose from control, and _ wind with open eyes walked’ 
straight into danger to teach the people ‘to dare and die”. Their fall has 
pushed back the impetus of the “‘ new power ” to a little extent, but the motive 
power of passive resistance is undoubtedly strong enough to guide them safe- 


to the goal. 


[Issned, 7th Fuly 1908.) 
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VERNACULAR. 
MALAYALA. 
Triemonthly. 

‘¢ Kerala Chintamoni ”’ 
‘‘ Kerala Mitram ” 
‘¢ Vignana Mangeri’”’ .. 


Weekly. 
‘‘ orale Patrika”’ .. 


‘¢ Kerala Sanchari’”’ .. 
‘‘ Manorama ”’ oe 
‘‘Malayali”’ .. oe 
‘“ Nagrani Dipika” ,. 


‘¢ Bharata Bandhu’”’ .. 
‘¢ Mitavadi’’ .. s 


‘¢ Kerala Shobhini”’ .. 
‘¢ Bharata Shobhini ”’ 
Bi-weekly. 


‘¢ Swadeshabbimani’”’ .. 


‘¢ Malayala Manorama’’ 


Trichur .. 
Cochin ee 
Mararikulam 


Do. os 


, Tangasséri 


Mannanam 


Pa) ghat ee 
Tellicherry 


Ottappalam 


Alappuzha 


Vakkam ,, 


Kéttayam .. 


640 


795 


1,280 


2nd and 22nd April ; $rd, 13th and 33rd May ; 
and 2nd, 13th and 98rd June 1908. 
Ist, llth and 2ist April; let, 11th and 2ict 
May ; ; be Ist, 11th and 21et June 1608. 
18th and 23rd June 1908. 


28th Siarch ; 4th, 18th and 26th April; 2nd, 
9th, 16th, 28rd and 30th ~May; and 6th, 
18th, 20th and 27th June 1908. 

lst, sth, 32nd and 29th April ; 6th, 13th, 20th 
and 27th May; and 3rd, 10th, 17th and 
24th June 1908 

8rd, 10th and 24th — lst, 8th, 16th, 22nd 
and 29th May; d 6th, 19th, 19th and 
26th June 1908. 

4th, 11th, 18th.and 25th April ; 2nd, 9th, 16th 
9$rdand 30th May ; and 6th, 13th, 20th and 
27th June 1908. 

8iet March ; 7th, 14th ‘and 28th April; 65th, 
12th, 19th and 27th May ; and 2nd, 9th, 16th, 
33rd and 80th June 1908. 

4th April ; 2nd, 9th, 16th, 28rd and 30th May ; 


+ and 6th, 13th and ‘20th June 1 1908. 


28th March ; 5th, 19th and 26th April; 3rd, 
10th, 17th, 24th and 3let May ; and 7th, 
14th and 2let June 1908. 

lst, 16th, 22nd and 29th April ; 6th, 18th, 20th 
and 27th May ; and 8rd, 10th, 17th and 23rd 
June 1908. 

11th and 29th April ; 6tb, 13th, 20th and 27th 
May ; and 8rd, 10th and 17th June 1908. 


* Rg Pe lith, 16th, 18th, 22nd, 25th and 
. ond, 5th, ‘9th, 18th, 16th, 20th, 
oad, oth tn 0th Ma . and 8rd, éth, 10th, 
18th, 17th, 20th and 24th Jone 1908. 
let, 4th, 8th, 11th, 16th, 18th, 22nd, 26th and 
29th A : ond, Sth, 9th, ‘18th, 16th, 20th, 
28rd, 27th th and 90th May ; and 3rd, 6th, 10th, 
13th, 17th, 20th, 24th and 27th June 1908, 
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_ ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


II.— Hone Abdwnmtrarioy, 
(6) Courts. 


1. The Hindu, of the 7th July, publishes 


‘The Tiineveny eedienn cases. the following :— 


‘¢ CHIDAMBARAM TRANSPORTED FOR LIFE. 


“All those who had read the extraordinary summing up of the Special 
Sessions Judge to the assessors in the sedition case against Chidambaram 
Pillai, which we published yesterday, must have been prepared for the convic- 
tion which has followed, of the accused. But few would have expected to 
hear of 80 monstrous a sentence as is reported to have been inflicted upon 
him 3 ie 


The Hindu, of the 8th July, writes as follows:--“. . . . A Judge 
who draws upon his own powers of imagination for circumstances from 
which to derive the most damning proofs of guilt against an accused person 
before him, stands self-condemned. Mr. Pinhey justifies the enormity of his 
- sentence also on the topsyturvy ground that Chidambaram Pillai is morally 
responsible for all the lives lost in quelling the riots that ensued on his arrest. 
The speech, which is the subject of indictment — Chidambaram Pillai, 
was delivered on the 9th March. He was remanded to custody on the 12th 
March by an illegal order of the Magistrate in the course of the security 

roceedings. His unlawful detention in jail inflamed the mob in the 

innevelly town on the 13th, who caused destruction of public buildings. 
In the course of that day, four people in the mob were shot dead by the 
European officers on the plea, it is said, of quelling the riot, the justification 
for which has however not been made out. In the statement as an accused 
person made by Chidambaram Pillai, he charged the District Magistrate and 
other officers present on the spot as having caused the death of the four 

ersons. This injudicious statement has evidently ruffled the feelings of 
Mr. Pinhey, the Sessions Judge, who, in speaking of Siva, says ‘he had the 
grace not to make vile and baseless allegations against the District authori- 
ties.’ Mr. Pinhey has exhibited a far from judicial or reasonable attitude 
when he holds Chidambaram responsible for the four lives that were lost 
on the 13th. On this point also, the prosecution did not set up the ed 
propounded by the Judge. In opening the case for the Crown, Mr. Powell 
expressly stated that ‘it is not my case that the riots and the destruction of 
the property was the direct result of the speeches.” The Special Sessions 
Judge has, however, thought it his duty to improve in several respects upon 
the prosecution case as set forth-by the Public Prosecutor. The Judge, even 
at an early stage of the case on the éth June last in enlargement of the case 
for the prosecution, held that ‘the riot seems to be the direct consequence 
of the speeches.’ This was evidently necessary in the interests of the 
prosecution, for even the Public Prosecutor, who had by then awaken to the 
necessities of his situation, urged upon the Court that, ‘the fact of these 
people having been in jail did not prevent them from having guided what 
tool place. He desired to go into the matter of the note, because it would 
influence the Court very considerably with regard to the sentence. In the 
Bombay case, the reason why the High Court reduced the sentence of trans- 
portation for life was that the country was quiet, that the article in question 
was published in a newspaper which very few people read, that it in uenced 
no one and was not of much consequence. Therefore, the High Court reduced 
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the sentence in that case. In this case, Government had put -forward. in 
order that a deterrent sentence might be passed.’ In this, we see some- 
daylight as to why the sentence of trauspor lation for life was passed upon 
Chidambaram Pillai. The sentence ma be what is called ‘ deterrent.’ It. 
may more fitly be called vindictive and tyrannical, and the public would, 
use all the circumstances, refuse to attach any moral weight to it. We- 
must deal with the other questions arising for consideration in these cases in 


a subsequent issue.” 


The Indian Putriot, of the 8th July, writes :—‘‘ We do not take- 
seriously the savage sentences passed on the accused in the Seana | 
sedition cases ; for there is not the ghost of a chance of their being confirmed.. 
Nevertheless the Judge, who is responsible for these sentences, has conferred 
a certain distinction upon himself as well as upon the accused. A case which 
would not have in ordinary circumstances attracted much attention outside 
India, will by reason of the sentence rouse the attention of the world, not 
certainly to the credit of the administration of justice in this country: As. 
to the conviction itself, based as it is upon Police reports and Police:testimony, 
there may be differences of opinion; but there will be no such difference 
as regards the sentences themselves. Exactly eleven years ago a Judge in. 
Bombay made himself conspicuous by sentencing the editor of a vernacular 

aper called Pratoda to transportation for life. That sentence so far shocked 
english feeling that Lord George Hamilton, as Secretary of State for India, 
had to assuage it by assuring Parliament that the High Court would revise- 


* 


the sentence ; and the High Court eventually reduced it to one of twelve 


months’ simple imprisonment. There the Judge had the excuse that nowhere 
else had a sedition case been tried, and that therefore he had to use his 


‘unaided judgment. But here there is no such excuse, since there have been 


a number of cases in which the highest courts have affirmed the standard of 
punishment. Moreover, the sedition with which the accused were charged 
is spoken sedition and not written; and there must therefore be certain 
deductions made as regards the degree of deliberation. However that may 
be, in considering the sentences it is impossible to overlook the extravagance. 
of retribution which has commended itself to the judicial commonsense of 
Mr. Pinhey. ‘Two life sentences on one man is a peculiar conception of legal 
practicality unknown to the history of criminal justice; and the abettor- 
being deemed more criminal than the principal is another novel feature 
introduced for the first time into criminal jurisprudence. Nor are these- 


the only absurdities which are deemed to have the sanction of law and 
commonsense . ... .” 


The Hindu, of the 9th July, contains the following leader :—‘ It is, 
we think, unfortunate that the cases against Siva and Chidambaram Pillai 
being the very first ones under section 124-A, which were launched by the- 
J.ocal Government in this Presidency, steps were not taken to have the same- 
tried in the High Court. This could easily have been accomplished, in which 
case the public would have had the benefit of a trial conducted by a High 
Court Judge who may be expected to lay down the law in intelligible terms,. 
and the accused would have had the benefit of a trial by a jury composed in 
part at least of his own countrymen. With regard to the sedition trials in. 

ndia, the Secretary of State Lord Morley seems to be of opinion that the: 
are all tried with a jury. The fact that it is otherwise and that even in suc 
grave cases as the present in which ope of the accused has been awarded two- 
sentences of transportation for life and another ten years’ imprisonment, the. 
constitution and personnel of the Court was solely determined by the Local 
Government who had initiated the prosecution and were vigorously conduct-- 
ing it, are matters to be submitted to the consideration of Lord orley and. 
of the British public. In the Hindu, of the 5th May last; in a paragraph 
urging the appointment of an Indian to fill the acting oer ! 


Mr. Justice Benson taking furlough, we referred to this s jéct in the 


following terms: ‘ We must refer here to a rumour, which we give for what 


jt is worth, thata resolution has been come to some time since by th 
Government, that a European District Judge, who is to try the Tinnovelly 
sedition cases NOW awaiting committal to the Sessions, is to occupy, as soon 
as the trials are over, the temporary seat in the High Court Pench aanted b 
Mr. J ustice Benson. We hope that the report is entirely unfounded. Tho 
impropriety involved in placing a Judge, European or Indian, under such 
morally debilitating circumstances is very clear.’ The appointment of 
Mr. Pinhey as Special Sessions Judge to try the sedition cases sd lite appoint- 
ment as Acting Judge of the High Court were, however, both subsequent to. 
the above date. Mr. Pinhey is a District and Sessions Judge of only a few 
years’ standing. The larger portion of his service has been spent in the 
executive bran¢h as Collector and Magistrate. It is, therefore, not surprising — 
that in the course of summing up to the assessors in the sedition case, he 
has delivered himself of several startling propositions of law and has shown 
in dealing with the facts of the case executive bias of a very pronounced kind. 
We do not mean to assert that the two accused before the Special Sessions 
Court were absolutely innocent of the charges laid against them. The pro- 
ceedings in the Court make it clear to us that the accused have not had the 
advantage of such a fair trial as they were entitled to have. So far as the 
case against Chidambaram Pillai is concerned, it has arisen out of facts and 
circumstances which took their origin in the keen commercial competition 
and rivalry between the British India Steam Navigation Company and the 
Siadeshi Steam Navigation Company. It is an admitted fact that Chidam- 
baram Pillai, who was the Assistant Secretary of the latter company, was 
largely instrumental in floating it and in carrying on a successful competition 
with the rival European.company. In promoting the success of the 
Swadeshi concern, he came into collision not only with the European agents 
belonging to the British India Steam Navigation Company, but also with 
the British local officers of Government. Any speeches which he delivered, 
of which only one delivered on the 9th March forms the subject of indict- 
ment against him, have to be construed with reference to all the antecedent 
and surrounding circumstances and his principal avocation in life, which was 
to forward the interests of the Swadeshi enterprise. The Sessions Judge, 
Mr. Pinhey,; puts this aspect of the case in an ee nner’ fashion in 
the following passage of his summing up: ‘Mr. Sadagopa Chariar, vakil 
for Uhidambaram Pillai, claimed that his client was an ardent apostle of 
industrial regeneration of the country and that he was interested in Dharma 
Sangam (weaving factory). He was also an important person in connection 
with the Swadesht Steam Navigation Company which was started about two 
years ago, chiefly by his own endeavours. There was something to be 
said on his behalf in this matter. It would appear that accused was a 
practical ‘man concerned with industrial matters. But the question you 
should ask yourselves is: Do you think that his reference to industry and 
his doctrine of industrial regeneration is the end or the means to an end? 
The question was whether he was trying to get the Government of this 
country upset and then, have a native Government; was he using industrial 
regeneration as a cloak, or was he honestly working as he had stated in 
Court for industrial regeneration ? The case for the pa was that all 
this talk of industrial regeneration was a mere blind that his object was not 
to restore the industries of this country, but to turn the white men out.’ 
This theory of the prosecution, Mr. Pinhey unhesitatingly accepted as the 
basis of his judgment, although it is opposed to all the facts, probabilities 
and evidence in the case. That Chidambaram Pillai was working for the 
promote of industrial objects was a fact proved and in great part admitted — 
y the Jndge, but it had to give way to a chimera in the brain of whoever 

was responsible for the prosecution, that Chidambaram’s object was to 
drive out white men from India. How according to the prosecution was 
Chidambaram Pillai going to execute his gigantic and drastic resolve? By 
addressing ~ meetings com of about five hundred le here and there 
in the district. It is difficult to understand how a Judge can have accepted 
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such a theory. The commonsense view of the matter seems to be that, 
barring some indiscreet expressions which he may have used, Chic 
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Pillai’s object in eee the mectings was to in 


labour for the igdustrial improvement of the country, irrespec 

ernment help and poles. “8 This view of the case : has not been 
disproved by. anything appearing on the side of the prosecution, except some 
foolish and fantastic notions of Mr. Pinhey regarding the right of the 
people in India to assemble at meetings and make speeches ~ their 
grievances. Mr. Pinhey has laid down 1 his summing up t following 
gems of political doctrine as applicable to India, and it is enough for us to set 
them down here for the delectation of our readers in India and in England. 

‘¢ ¢ Political speeches in this country were a novelty to him. There was 
no lawful occasion, so far as His Honour could see, for any mun in this 
country to make‘a political speech. People in England had votes. In 
England, a political speaker made public speeches because the chances were 
that he was addressing his constituents to secure their votes. ‘Therefore, 
a speaker in England me say that he was persuading his audience to 
exercise their constitutional power in his favour at some future time. There 
was no such thing as that in this country. The masses of T'uticorin and 
Tinnevelly had no vote. For.instance, if they objected to the new Press Bill 
and wanted to get its provision altered, they could not get it altered by 
addressing a mob in the Tinnevelly river- Therefore the chances were 
that when a speaker addressed an audience consisting of a mob in this country, 
he would be doing it only to persuade the crowd to exercise their physical 
power as human beings, and that was a dangerous thing.’ 

‘Tt will be seen that this train of reasoning inevitably leads to the 
conclusion that Chidambaram Pillai by his speeches intended to persuade his 
audience to use force ‘ to drive white men out.’ 

‘‘Mr. Powell (Public Prosecutor) said that the meeting called for in 
honour of a person convicted of sedition was not strictly a seditious act. In 
His Honour’s opinion, it was a clearly seditious act. 

‘¢¢ His Honour read section 124-A and the explanations and said that, 
for instance, if they disapproved of the new Press Bill, they could call a 
meeting of the educated people of Tinnevelly, discuss it in their room, get a 
round robin and have it signed by those who disapproved it, and send it to 
their local Member of Council to have their grievance redressed. 

‘¢¢ When the word Swuraj was uttered to people like these, what impres- 
sion did they suppose it conveyed? Did they think that it meant to them 
self-government ? Was there any word in an oriental language equivalent 
to our word “Government”? It might be that educated men like Mr. Sada- 
gopa Chariar and Mr. Gokhale knew what Government meant. What did 
the ps J understand by Government? An ordinary native would under- 
stand what Raj meant. It did not contain any idea regarding a constitutional, 
free Government. It meant the Raja, and the ordinary man would think 
that the Government of the British Circar would go away and that they were 


‘From the foregoing, it is clear that the sedition trials in Tinnevelly 
were not without some farcical elements.”’ ) 


The Madras Standard, of the 10th J uly, publishes the following :-- 


going to have their own Raja.’ 


‘* Press COMMENTs ON PINHEY’S JUDGMENT. 


“ Caroutra, July 9. 


‘‘Mr. Pinhey’s judgment in the Tinnevelly sedition cases has simply 
staggered the Indian public. The Anglo-Indian press is discreetly silent, 
while the Bengali press unanimously condemns the sentence as ferocious and 
barbarous and unprecedented in its severity ; og ver in the history of 


the British rule has a person accused of sedition been sentenced to such @ 
punishment. | = peely Spe 
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—& The * Bengalee.’ 


Bengal ys, ‘The sympathy that will be felt for Pillai by 
ity will be in exact proportion to his influence among them. 
pathy as the public will spontaneously feel for them will not be 
but to the ferocious character of the sentences of which 

inflicted such heavy punish- 

his brother Judges, one can 

Few British Judges even 

egrade the administration 

One may perhaps go further 

e sense of proportion to the 
perhaps every Judge’s reading of 


. 


‘6 The ‘Patrika.’ 


“The Patrtka concludes a lengthy article thus: ‘he wonder is not 
that a Judicial officer with such extraordinary notions would convict an 
ardent apostle of industrial regeneration of India and impose life-imprison- 
ment upon him, but that the Madras Government would select him to try the 
Tinnevelly cases and bring such discredit upon British rule in this country. 
Now if double transportation for life be the lot of those who. make attempts 
to improve the industrial condition of their country what, we wonder, might 
be the punishment for those who might really rise in arms against the British 
Government? And is such a humanity-staggering sentence calculated to 
strengthen or weaken the foundations of British rule in this country ?’” 


The Madras Standard, of the 10th July, observes:— The Calcutta 
papers comment freely on Mr. Pinhey’s judgment in the Tinnevelly sedition 
cases. We are told that the sentence has staggered the Calcutta public. We 
do not know what the Calcutta public would think when they come to know 
that the same Mr. Pinhey has been appointed to act as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court.” 

VI.—MIscgLLANeous. 


2. The Liberal, of the 5th July, publishes the following :—‘‘ The 
Revd. Glitter Jamalkottai was a reverend 
Character sketohes—the Church = soionior of the C.E.Z.M.S. of the Church of 
(hg England, drawing a salary of Rs. 60 per 
mensem. His wife drew a carriage allowance of Rs. 40 for teaching Indian 
ladies in their houses and superintending half a dozen Zenana teachers, each 
on a salary of Rs. 10. Mee. Jamalkottai was corresponding with the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in London direct and drew a guinea each for the Zenana 
bible woman, but the odd Rs. 5 went into her own pockets for replenishing 
the children’s wardrobe, as her family was rather a large one consisting of 
seven sons and six daughters. She maintained a coach and a horse, but her 
husband used it for driving on the Marina every evening. As for superin- 
tendence, it consisted of an occasional visit once a month to a stray house 
near her own nage and her husband writing in her name a long report 
to be duly published in the London Missionary Journal with illustrations 
from photographs sent by Mr. Jamalkottai. The report spoke of thousands 
of dark homes with hundreds of ignorant woe-begone child widows refreshed 
by the light of the Gospel. The rest of her time she spent on gossipping 
about every Native Christian family and picking holes in their character an 
how she helped them when they were in poor circumstances. She posed as 
the lady bountiful succouring the destitute, helping the poor and motherin 
the orphan. As a matter of fact, she kept a small boarding-house into whic 
she smuggled all kinds of people for a day or two at a time by various 
transactions and on the sesongrth of this stay of two days, she published her 
charities far and wide and enlisted subscriptions from various European 
ladies and gentlemen. She was an adept in the art of cadjoling people into 
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Her resources in inventing an occasion 
indeed. | 


kottal. 
Elava and his | 
toddy-seller and his mother was an a ah to a European og arr He 
married a Syrian Christian born to a liyya and a would-be Syrian. He 
began life as a railway porter, carrying goods and luggage to and from the 
train. He then roee step by step to be a guard im the railway. During his 
railway time, he was unable to steal things as others did, so he posed as a. 
religious man, above all temptation and suspicion. After twenty-five years 
of service he retired, and became a catechist on Rs 15. He could preach 
in the street with the great unction born of want of training in a theological 
college or semmary. Fe could baw] out at the top of his voice and abuse the. 
Hindu pantheon with all the glibness born of a smattering knowledge. He 
used to kneel down suddenly on the road and weep for the salvation of the 
lost sheep of the Hindu brethren. B dint of perseverance and study, he 
became a great preacher, teacher and theologian. Whereupon a European 
reverend to reward his services promoted him to be senior evangelist and 
appointed him to the independent charge of a remote church. Here he 
worked hard day and night by visiting his congregation in all kinds of nooks 
and corners. On account of his overstays at nights and complete absences for 
two or three days at a time his wife ran away twice from his protection, and 
kept company with sundry relatives of hers. And she is now a great Saint 
teaching the Heathen the way to Heaven. 
‘By and by Mr. Jamalkottai was very free with his European superiors 
and imitated them in voice, gesture, tone and delivery. He professed to be. 
a high Churchman and his congregation were always on the tip toe of expect- 
ation for some new-fangled ritualistic practice. He was therefore ordained 
as a full-blown reverend and sent to the metropolitan city in charge of the 
largest congregation there. Here he became a regular autocratic high church 
ruler, tossing it everywhere like a lord and master. | 
‘There was a high school under his charge, the teachers of which were. 
all made to attend his client on pain of dismissal. The grass in the high 
schoul compound he asked one of the teachers to bring every evening for his. 
horse. ‘The fees every day were carried to the reverend who entered the 
amount in a long note-book, but most of 1t went into his own pockets. As for 
the building and furniture grants, they went entirely into his pockets, he 
showing to the Inspector some Mission buildings here and there erected at . 
Mission cost. The Sunday and other collections were all numerous and full 
of money, but he was his own master. If the elders in the congregation 
wanted accounts he said he was complete master of the church and was not 
liable to render accounts to anybody. When the elders wrote to the Bishop, 
the latter wrote in reply that as the congregation consisted of oil-mongers and 
toddy-sellers, and consequently upstart imps, he had no confidence in their 
statements. The elders were not only injured but insulted. Mr. Jamalkottai 
used to read the names of the ringleaders from the pulpit and gave out 
their names were struck off the rolls and other names substituted. One 
day a number of the insulted elders walked out of the church when Mr. 
Jamalkottai rose for delivering the sermon. ae | 
‘‘There was no remedy but to go tocourt. So. the elders sued the 
reverend for keeping false accounts, forgery, insult and unruly conduct. The. 
Court, however, found no evidence and the case was thrown out. Mr. Jamal- 
kottai pretended to be the victim of a designing clique. He thereafter 
became still more ritualistic and very saintly. Morning and evening celebra- 
tions were made every day. The bell was rung for deaths even in the 
mid-night. He crossed himself with the sign of the cross three times‘a day 
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and on Sundays the services were fally choral and holy communion celebra- 
tions were made grand. Processions and vigils, feasts a fasts succeeded in 
high jinks and the pastor became far and wide renowned as the martyr of 
his cause. He began to walk the roads. in prayer and contem plation. At 
last the congregation was tired with the ceremonies and the mock services. 
A superficial. training and want of real theological learning can never stand 
the test of time. His sermons became repetitions and his sub-divisions were 
instructions. “The'so-called mischievous congregation never paid much in 
the way of subscriptions. T’he womenkind, it is true, were very devotional 

but the men did'not like his preachings into the family circle. The Bishop 
thought 1t was h time to retire him from service. This rankled in his 
bosom till his death.» But he really believed in Christianity, so although he 
reviled at the Bishop, he was very much attached to the Saviour of mankind 

in whose faithful service he died.” 


3. The Indian Patriot, of the 6th July, Tx: troux Paraser, 
Open letter to Lord Minto. publishes the following written by K.N.R ‘ea July oun 1800. 


I 


“May it Please Your Excellency :—My Lord, the disparity between 
the vicegerent of the Throne and the halla ble subject of the leseelan is 80 
great that conventional decorum and sentiment of reverence do not admit of 
an ordinary individual like myself addressing in person such an exalted 
functionary as the Crown’s representative, while the hallowed traditions of 
prestige and ceremonial formalities with which the august personality of 
a Viceroy is hedged round, are formidable obstacles to the free exchange of 
mind between the ruler and the ruled. Conscious, therefore, as I am of the 
risk I run, of offending dignity and rank, I have chosen the venturesome task 
of drawing off the veil of time-honoured sanctity, not without an amount of 
diffidence and trepidation, though not without justification. There are times, 
my Lord, in the life of nations as well as individuals when respectful silence 
or studied observance of formalities will be fraught with serious consequences 
to the State. One of those anxious moments has just now arrived, and loving 
my sovereign as much as my country, I, one of the people with the ample 
opportunities of gauging the current of feeling of my countrymen, shall be 
guilty of serious dereliction of duty, if I fail to sound, betimes, the note of 
warning, like Vikarna of the Mahabarata, even at the risk of being brushed 
aside as an impertinent intruder. The interests of the Government and my 
country apart, your Lordship’s noble ancestry which has still kept alive the 
living memory of your Lordship’s illustrious grandfather, and a genuine 
sympathy in your Lordship’s peculiar misfortune of having inherited from 
your Lordship’s predecessor a troubled ship of state in the midst of a stormy 
sea, are no less important grounds for obtruding myself on your kind and 
generous notice. My Lord,'I can assure you I am neither a veiled seditionist, 
nor one of the followers of that despicable nihilism of the Western import 
which has, fos some time past, been sullying the fair fame of this ancient 
land. I am not an unpractical visionary of the Extremists’ persuasion which 
is ever husy-constructing buttresses for castles and fortresses for a Swaray in 
the region of Utopia, nor do I belong to that class of Moderates who run with 
the hare and hunt with the hound and seek protection in the inconsistency 
of professions. My forecast of India’s future does not instil me with any 
faith in the capacity and power of my countrymen within measurable distance 
of time to repel foreign aggressions and attacks, as a preliminary qualification 
for self-government, and peaceably maintain their independent autonomy. 
I am of the firm conviction which refuses to believe that ndia’s salvation lies 
in the immediate overthrow of the British tutelage, and mine is a creed, my 
Lord, which fixes me to the doctrine that, judged from the point of view of 
the modern civilisation; for a long time to come the Indian people will have 
to undergo thé studentship in the art of self-government which requires the 
careful training and paternal watch of Great Britain, until the time comes when 
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Britain herself with self-satisfactior rary to their itness to 
own among the advancing nations | rid’; but I do entert 

in the possibility of a representative form of government, which 

the Indians a controlling voice in matters of taxation and expe: 

in any way affecting their allegiance to-the British Raj, an B possibility 
of a British India for British Indians. It is these convictions of mine that 
encourage me to approach your Lordship with the’ few following outspoken 
words, in which, I hope, your Lordship’s nobility of heart and liberality of 
views will not allow your ret ow | to be induced to search for ‘ aug 

down in malice.’ Trath, my Lord, is not often palatable ; and in India,,. 
exists a class of beings to whom some of my plain facts honestly stated may 
taste as bitter pills, and for which they may be ready to haul me up before 
your Lordship’s displeasure. But the motive out of which this appeal proceeds 
and the sincerity of my purpose are sufficient safeguards even against 
_ viceregal wrath. | : 

‘My Lord, permit me to point out that with us, the Hindus, from a. 
period even anterior to the dawn of the Vedic times, loyalty has been a deeply 
cherished sentiment invested with an amount of religious sanctity, a violation 
of which is supposed to be visited with divine punishment. Ransack, if your 
Lordship pleases, all the pages of our Sanskrit literatures, your Lordship will 
not come across a single instance of a hand of sword raised against the neck 
of even the most wicked sovereign or a murderous plot against the life of 
a ruling monarch. The idea is too horrible to the Hindu nature, and his. 
remedy against the worst maladministration lay only in an ny to the gods. 
It is this excessive veneration to the throne that accounts’ for the common 
saying, now prevalent among the 'Tamilians of the South, what if Rama rules. 
or Ravana files Even during the worst days of the Moslem yoke, sedition 
did not even stalk on the land; but we have instances of erring. Emperors 
sought to be corrected by bold and straightforward remonstrances by Hindu 
Chiefs and nobles, like the one of Rana Raj Singh of Mewar to Aurangazeeb. 
Do not, my Lord, allow yourself to be terrified by the grant spectre of sedition. 
or disloyalty conjured up, in an unfortunate moment, in your Lordship’s. 
brains by interested parties. Of disloyalty to the British Government there 
is absolutely nothing in the land except in the heated imagination of some of 
the Anglo-Indian sojourners. The sedition that you know of is nothing but 
- a phobia created by vested interest as a part of its powerful machinations to. 
avert a possible invasion into its long-enjoyed prestige and privileges. As 
for the eagles desperados, they are sat so many tares, as they are 
called, among the wheat, and we have only to thank the Western civilisation. 
for the upspringing of these banes of society. Iam confident, my Lord, you 
will try, in vain, to detect in any corner of this vast continent a single- 
subverter of the British rule in India, either among the vast mass of the popula- 
tion or among the educated few, no, not even among the ultra-Extremist 
section of Mr. Pal’s or Mr. Tilak’s type. But there is no hiding the fact that 
there is to be found everywhere a deep-rooted unrest begotton of a legitimate: 
discontent, such an unrest which Lord Macaulay prophesied with pride and 
satisfaction at the inauguration of English education in India. But it is not 
for me to vouch that this unrest, if allowed to grow without proper diagnosis. 
and treatment, may not develop: into an acuter form of disease. It was 
reserved to a self-opinionative and overbearing Viceroy whose insolent 
imperialism was as matchless as the gift of his gab and the profusion of his. 
lip-sympathy, to fan the smouldering discontent confined to the educated section 
in consequence of unsatisfied craving for higher political life, into a huge 
flame of widespread unrest, which may, owing to unskilful handling, assume- 
the progeton of a conflagration of sedition. Lord Curzon, by his open 
vilification of the Hindu character and his partition of Bengal—not to speak 
of other achievements of his—sowed the wind, and it is the unfortanate lot of 
your Lordship to reap the whirlwind. Your Lordship’s unbending prede- 
cessor, with a self-confidence peculiar to himself, made substantial accretic 
to the already existing causes of eruptions in the body- politic, and all Ind 
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‘Lord, looks up to your Lordship as the healin sician who can, by. 

ag into the causes of the evil, bring about an e nate: cure. 7 

My Lord, ever since your iship’s landing on the Phdian shores, we 
have had ample procf of the bond fides of your motives and the chasteness of 
your intentions. That your Lordship ig a man of few words is itself a con- 
solation to us. Unlike your Lordship’s voluble predecessor who flooded the 
country with the mellifluous sentiments of s pathy couched in rounded 
periods and rhetorical flourishes, your Lordship has chosen an attitude of 
reticence lest your Lordship’s deeds may fall short of your words. We have 
known, my Lord, you are not of that ilk which delights in pla ing upon the 
credulity of men by large promises with no intention to fulél and sweet 


cajolory which makes dupes of simpletons; and the few scattered utterances 


of yours give us an insight into your thoughts and feelings. But mere bord 
fide motives and altruistic intentions are ineffectual in a Vicer 
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rer en (rs iimciis Rett: re ”y without the 
requisite acco as api of statesmanship and political prevision. I am fully 


aware, my Lord, of the trying situation in which you are placed. The forces 
of reaction and self-interest, by which you are surrounded always, exert a 
powerful check over the free play of the noble instincts of your nature. It is 
certainly not ea for one to rise above the prevailing influences of his environ- 
ments. But it 1s in this capacity to rise lies true statesmanship. It may 
be presumptuous on my part to remind your Lordship that there isa difference 
between a statesman and an administrator, and that the Indian Vicero 
combines in himself both the statesman and the administrator. Of late we 
have had too much of the administrator who hus not his eye-sight into the 
future in evidence, and too little of the statesman with his far-sightedness 
and cool judgment, with thé result that the country has been cast into the 
whirlpool of ‘political imbroglio. India is now passing through a critical 
period of her history, and whether Britain’s reputation for sound statesman- 
ship will stand or fall in the eye of the other nations depends upon how you 
steer as helmsman on the spot. For weal or for woe, the destinies of the 
three hundred millions are entrusted to your Lordship’s care and keeping, and 
have we no might, my Lord, to seek refuge under your protecting wings 
against the high-handedness of a wily executive assisted by its powerful 
allies—the Anglo-Indian Press? My Lord, perched on the serene and salu- 
brious heights of Simla, you have, perhaps, no adequate conception of what 
is going on in the valley far down below, hee p what is presented to your 
eye through coloured Anglo-Indian spectacles of which there is plenty always 
ready at your hand. As a statesman and even as the father of three hundred 
millions of children your Lordship has to learn the other side of the picture 
and not allow your Lordship’s judgment to be warped by the schemin 
cliquism of vested interest. Calm judgment, clear foresight, well-balanc 
consideration, unruffled patience, a correct understanding of human nature, 
the spirit of winning the heart by timely conciliations and concessions and 
the Christian principle of forgiveness and charity, these are the elements 
which are expected in you to tide over the present crisis beset with danger 
to your reputation sad to the future welfare of this country. or the past 
one year and more there have been quarterly rainings of drastic measures of 
repression from the clouds at Simla, chiefly directed against the tongue and 
the steel pen as if they constitute the principal weapons of warfare in some 
anticipated future disturbance. I, for one, am not inclined to attribute these 
repreasive legislations entirely to your Lordship’s individual initiation; for, 
am I to suppose, my Lord, that you are lacking in wise statesmanship? Far 
from it. Bat the too frequent deviations from the rectitude of official conduct 
and the unbearable police zoolum throughout the country, create considerable 
misgivings in the minds of the public if they would not have received counte- 
nance -from the. respected head of the Government of India. In whatever 
light ‘your Lordghip’s silence may be viewed, it is much more than a matter 
of mere academic. interest to examine and analyse the causes of the present 
oom Paces and as a. statesman, my Lord, I prey you. will have the 
goodness to feel the pulse of the national feeling before you open. the political 
pharmacopeeia for finding the suitable recipe.” ao bid 0! ta fol al 
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“ Chennai Jana Meeting. 


‘Under the auspices of the Chennai Jana Sangam, Triplicane, a public 
meeting was arranged and held yesterday at about 5 P.m. in the premises of 
the Sangam to express the sense of sorrow at’ the arrest of Mr. Bal Gan- 
gadhar Tilak. The first speaker, Mr. K. Venkataramana Rao, spoke at length 
on Swadeshism, boycott and kindred subjects throughout, raying great stress 
on the necessity of boycotting some of the belathi articles, notably clothes and 
some other things, and proceeded to explain to the audience the ways and 
means of attaining the goal of Indians. He insisted upon the doctrine of 
courage of conviction for the attainment of any object. aye 


‘¢ The next speaker, who was greeted with loud cheers of Vande Mataram, 
was Mr. Subramania Bharati. With his usual eloquence, he spoke at great 
length on the industrial regeneration of our country and he exho the 
audience to pursue methods of bovcotting foreign articles, specially cloths, and 
asked the audience not to lose heart owing to the obstacles that might be 
thrown in their way. He deplored the blunder committed by the authorities 
by making another arrest in the person of Bal Gangadhar Tilak and said that 
such thing need not hinder our peuple from'doing their duty to the country. 
aw The object of the meeting was to express keen sorrow at the arrest of 
in Mr. Tilak and not criticise or create ill-feeling towards any one. Then Mr. 
Ettiraja Surendranath Arya rose amidst loud cheers ‘of Vande Mataram’ with 

| his usual rigour spoke at great length and explained to the audience about 
| Mr. Tilak’s good qualities and also expressed that our country never produced 
| such a great patriot. He exhorted the audience to work more assiduously 
| for the country despite the obstacles. Surendranath Arya referred to our 
previous rulers as Sivaji, Ranjit Singh, Balaji Baji Rao, Nana Sahib and 
others and showed how they loved their country and how disinterestedly 
they worked for the country’s good and also he appealed to his hearers to 
closely follow their example. 

‘* After the speeches were over Mr. Subramania Bharati again came and 
informed the audience that they have received a letter from the owner of the 
Chennai Jana Sangam garden asking to vacate the bungalow stating that the 
owner required it for his own use. Mr. Bharati appealed to the assembly for 
funds in order to purchase a new ground and construct a small. building to 
hold their future meetings without any inconvenience. Some of the liberal- 
minded people subscribed on the spot some amount and also they promised 
that they would subscribe every month their mite.” | | 


Tax Impax Parnor, 6. The Indian Patriot, of the 10th J uly, publishes the following leader :— 


July 10th, 1908. ‘‘When the Madras Times excused itself for 
A Biel on the Indien prem.) aa commenting on Mr. Pinhey’s sentences on 

the Tinnevelly accused, on the ground that there would be appeal, and when 

it further characterised two sentences of transportation for life on one of the 
accused as ‘a grim jest of the law,’ we concluded that it felt itself unable to 

defend the sentences. But it now appears that we did it more justice than it 

deserved ; and that we were also mistaken in deducing any inference about our 
contemporary’s feeling from the fact of the sentence of transportation for life in 

a Bombay case having shocked English feeling. We apologise for both these 

mistakes which are ours, and for any annoyance we may have caused to our 
contemporary by our unwarranted charity in interpreting its feelings. We 

regret we are unable to do anything more than thie we regret we cannot 

modify our opinion to suit its own. That is what it demands in this 

\\] . morning’s issue, and for not anticipating its wish it permits itself to write 
api, the following grose and outrageous libel: ‘Seditious writing has grown 
) terribly during the last eleven years, until to-day in peaceful Madras, which 
| is loyal to the core, among Indian papers, | 
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there is only the Mukhammadas 


ch is on the side of good Government and order, and against the virulence 

reachers Of Swadeahi and Swaray.’ We take it that our contemporary is 

mared to stand by this statement and defend it. We make allowance for 
intemperate language used in the heat of partisan controversy ; but even in 
partisan comtroversy it 1s impossible to pardon so deliberate and wantdn an 
aggression on the reputation of others. It is a gross abuse of the liberty of 
the press to throw vile charges on le for mere difference of opinion. 
The Madras Times probably thinks that by reason of its privileged position 
as an Anglo-Indian newspaper, it can say anything against the Indian press, 
agai those with whom it does not agree. But the law is not so great an 
‘hass’ that it can be offended with impunity by any audacious scribbler. 


- * ’ * ®») 


6. The Madras Standard, of the 11th July, writes :—*‘ Indian politicians 


and Indian newspapers, Moderate or Extremist 
. . a _ are now being vilified, in season and out of 
season, by certain Anglo-Indian papers with a virulence and persistence, which 
show how dangerous to peace and good understanding these prints are. 
Indians have been noted for their peaceful and law-abiding nature, and we 
wonder if in any other country in the world a press in the hands of aliens 
would have been permitted with impunity to revel in such abuse of the 
people among whom they flourish. Ever since the Congress came into being 
certain Anglo-Indian papers have been pouring ridicule and scorn on it and 
have been latterly engaged in misrepresenting the motives of and generally 
libelling the .educated classes. We ask whether such a systematic campaign 
of calumny would ever have been permitted in England by journals cantected 
by men who are not of the aye and who are without any permanent stakes 
in the country. But in India this thing: has been going on for a long time 
past. We do not of course demur to mere differences of opinion. We 
welcome discussion, plain-speaking and honest criticism; and among the 
Anglo-Indian papers there are some which write, with a due sense of respon- 
sibility, for the purpose of bringing out the truth. In the hands of well-bred 
Englishmen, who have intelligence and education enough to see into the true 
inwardness of things and who, possessed of refined sentiments and high 
notions of self-respect and mutual forbearance, have a regard for the feelings 
of others, these papers have held aloft the noblest and best traditions of 
British journalism. We are not referring to this section of the Anglo-Indian 
press. It is of the Anglo-Indian papers which, without any knowledge of the 
country, indulge in that sort of morbid sensationalism which 18 mistaken for 
clever journalism that we speak. When the history of the present unrest 
comes to be written it will be found that the mischievous activity of this 
section of the Anglo-Indian press is not a little responsible for it. Whether 
the situation justifies it or not, whether the facts warrant it or’ not, these 
journalistic revilers keep on abusing as if abuse were the only thing upon 
which they could afford to live. 


¢ & * * * * 


“Wea peal to the Government to do the needful in the matter. We 
also ask public men all over the country to take such action as they deem 
fit in order that the evil we have pointed out may at least be checked in its 
growth. We doubt not that in this task the respectable and responsible 
section of the Anglo-Indian press will make common cause with us, for‘all are 
alike interested in restoring and maintaining good feeling and removing the 
causes of misunderstanding between classes and communities whose lot 1s 
cast in India and who are citizens of the same Empire and subjects of the 
same august Sovereign.” ie 


Tas Mapaas 
Sraxpanp, 


Madras, 
July lith, 1908. 
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QaAsimM-UL-AKHBAB, 
Madras, 
July 9th, 1908. 
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7. With reference to the scuffle in Persia between the Shah and 
wet the Parliament, the Jadia, of the 4th July, 
The Shah and his subjects. = Ghserves :—The advocates of popular rights in 
Persia need not be discouraged by the fact that the Shah has now closed the 
Parliament and established a reign of terror in its place ; because whatever 
may be the present conflicts between absolutism and democracy, the latter is 
sure to come up eventually. There is nothing surprising in the words of the 
Shah that he will keep his kingdom by the aid of the very sword with which 
his ancestors conquered it. History has taught us that every absolute ruler 
in the world begins only with such ideas, but is ultimately ruined, the 
popular will getting the upper hand over him ; and the Shah has evidently 
forgotten this salutary lesson of history. The strength of the sword or any 
other strength is not peculiar to the Shah; and even the people have it. 
When the times are against the monarchs, the arm of the people acquires an 
invulnerable strength. 


8. The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the 9th July, has the following article in 
English :—‘‘ The excited condition of Persia 
seems to have abated a little which is said to 
be due to the martial law being introduced at Teherén. Among the Eastern 
countries Iran seemed to take lead in the direction of constitutional Govern- 
ment but so far parliamentary section remains where it was before the 
representative Government was granted by the late Shah, Mahomed Ali Shah 
took oath koran in hand more than once to maintain the existing condition, 
but it is said that the irreconcilable spirit of the parliamentary leaders 
compelled the Shah to become vindictive. The Reuter’s telegrams to hand 


Persian afiairs. 


tell us that the people are organising demonstrations in honour of the Shah 


which we take as a proof of the weakness of the parliamentary party. We 
are not told which party organise demonstrations. Perhaps some of the 
people who supported the constitution arrange demonstrations lest the Shah's 
wrath will be let loose on them. Mahomed Ali Shah from his accession has 
clearly demonstrated that he would countenance no movement which would 
lessen his power. He publicly declared that his ancestors won the country 
by sword and he would give up nothing unless compelled by sword to do so. 
ow parliament is to be constituted by regulations to be framed by the 
Shah. Perhaps the popular leaders will be excluded from taking part in the 
Government of their country. Why the present Russian Duma was con- 
structed aimirig at the exclusion of the revolutionary element with no better 
result and still we find that the Russian ministry is shackled with opposition 
from the Duma and the naval estimate was to be passed by the Council of 
the Empire. ie | 
The intervention of the British Legtion in favour of the Zilus Sultan 
and its demand of a fair trial for those who took part in the recent revolution 
show that the liberal Government will not belie British traditions. Some 
European writers indulged in statements casting unfavourable suspicion on 
the attitude of the Great Britain towards the popular movement in Persia 
but the exchange of telegrams between His Majesty and the Shah removes 
all suspicion and the popular leaders may be assured of staunch support from 
England in snatching reforms from the Shah in the direction of constitutional 
Government. , | 
The question is not whether the people in Persia are prepared for 
a representative Government, but whether they cannot hold their monarch to 


. 
ww 


" ms. We are told he took a solemn oath in pnblic that he would 

rerve from the path of reform delineated by his father. The words that 
given utterance to by him were Vallah, Billah, Jallah, the most solemn 
-oath that a Muslim would take. The vocabulary of islam can furnish no 
better words for an oath and if such an affirmation cannot bind a ruler the 
pe ans will better have no reverence for a monarch enjoined by the 
yxoran. 


I].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


9, With reference to the case of sedition against Messrs. Chidambaram 
Pillai and Subramania Siva, the Swadesamilran, 
of the 7th July, observes :—As we yo to the 


) Press, we learn that Mr. Chidambaram Pillai 
has been sentenced to transportation for life. We never dreamt that such 


a severe sentence would be passed on him. We also learn that Mr. Siva has 
been sentenced to transportation for ten years. ‘This news is sure to spread 
-a sorrowful gloom over the whole of India. 

On the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 8th J uly, remarks :— 
The extreme penalty of the law has been inflicted on Srijut Chidambaram 
Pillai, not because he committed such a heinous offence as to merit this 

unishment, but because Mr. Pinhey wanted to inflict such a punishment as 
would act as a deterrent to other people of this Presidency, in which sedition 
has not taken such a deep root as in the other Presidencies. 

On the same subject, the Dravida Dipan, of the 8th J uly, writes :— 
Let not the authorities think that the heavy punishment inflicted on Srijut 
Chidambaram Pillai will prevent the people from realising their grievances 
and working for the improvement of their trade. The patriotism of the 
Indians is growing more’ intense day by day and naturally they will not be 
terrified into giving up their attempts to improve their country by the mere 
fact that one of the hardest workers among them has been transported for life. 
This is clearly illustrated by the present flourishing condition of the Swadesht 
Steam Navigation Company. The only outcome of such inhuman punish- 
ments will be to open the eyes of even those who did not care for their 
country till now and to induce them to be up and doing for the sake of their 
motherland ; because this was just what happened when Lala Lajpat Rai was 
deported. ‘We hope that the High Court at least will take note of all this 
me alter the present sentence. 


10. In. commenting on the judgment in the Tinnevelly sedition case, the 
Swadesamitran, of the 9th July, observes :— 
This judgment clearly illustrates how even the 
mind of a purely Judicial officer can be blinded 
by prejudice in these days. Mr. Pinhey holds that it is sedition even to 
convene meetings in honour of convicted persons like Mr. Pal and Mr. Leakkat 
Hussain. But we can say that as long as there are J uae like Mr. Pinhey, 
the sympathy of the people towards convicted persons will only increase. 
On the same subject the Swadesamitran, of the 10th July writes :— 
The sentence in the Tinnevelly sedition case has agpene the whole of India. 
‘These sedition cases are an outcome of the eventful Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
who posed as the friend of India. But in no case has the punishment been 
80 severe asin this. Mr. Tilak, who was prosecuted for sedition in 1897, was 
sentenced only to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment. Even in subsequent 
cases the severest sentence till now is that of three years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment inflicted on the editor of the Swarajya. But Mr. Pinhey has over-reached 
the expectations of the people even in this respect, because the worst that 
was anticipated was rigorous imprisonment for some years. Even during the 
conduct ad the case, the procedure adopted by Mr. Pinhey was extraordinary. 
He completel -en the evidence of the Police, while he totally dis- 
any réspectable witnesses for the defence. Perhaps it did 


The sedition. case in Tinne- 
velly. 


The judgment in the Tinne- 
velly sedition case. 


believed that of m 


Swapseamiraan, 
Madree, 
July 7th, 1908. 
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: btler‘dieta in Mr. Pinhey’s 
judgment are 3 he whole #0 movement: must’ at once. 
cease to be. Further, he observed that any: hostile-sentime ts expressed 

“against non-official Englishmen” should be taken to be-disloyal expressions 
towards the Government. It is curious, indeed, to hold that it is disloyal to. 
speak ill of any European who might have come to India, with an empty 
purse, to eke out his livelihood ! ies au 


SAsiuEams, 11. Referring to the sentences passed by the Sessions J udge of Tinnevelly 
July 10th, 1908. ‘Tnhuman sentonce.? 8 Subramania Siva and Chidambaram Pillai, 
gree : the Sasilekha, of the 10th July; observes :— 
‘These two persons are not editors of newspapers, nor did they hs aaa 
sedition by writing articles in newspapers. The lectures they delivered 
svaporited in the air. They have not inflicted any lasting injury. More- 
over, the evidence of the Police alone was relied on to prove that they uttered 
seditious expressions, and the Judge rejected the defence evidence as worth- 
less. The Judge mentioned in the judgment not only the facts proved by 
evidence but also a few other incidents, In the course of his argument, 
Mr. E. B. Powell, the Public Prosecutor, said that ‘Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
wus preaching sedition to the people.’ Ifso, why was he not punished for 
it? The Judge said that it was sedition to try to show honour to persons 
like Mr. Pal and Mr. Leakat Hussain when they were released from jail.. 
He added that Pillai prepared the statement of Siva when they were both 
in jail and that Siva had been a tool in the hands of Chidambaram. 

Even under the present circumstances, there is no trouble whatever from 
the civilians, engineers, doctors and teachers in the service of the Govern- 
ment. It is the English merchants, planters and editors of newspapers who. 
come down to our country, unable to eke outa livelihood in their native 
land, that are a source of evil tous. The Government must not espouse 
their cause and proceed against us. Since our countrymen ae to success- 
fully take part in the trade of India to some extent, a conflict has arisen 
between the non-official Europeans and ourselves. The Government must 
understand that this conflict has no connection whatever with sedition. We 
were glad to hear from eminent lawyers that the sentence passed on 
Chidambaram Pillai would be quashed in the High Court. It is only those 
who are engaged in a great work that meet with great difficulties. What- 
ever calamity may happen to Mr. Pillai, we believe that he will be honoured: 

as a patriot sd long as the Swadesh: Steam Navigation Company exists in 
Tinnevelly.” : | 


Qasm-vi-Axunan, 12 The Qasim-ul-Akhbar, of the 6th July, has the following in English: 
Jaly oth, 1908. —The first fruit of the well-known Muham- 
5 A ne hay = th gran madan deputation to the Viceroy in the begin- 
High C uw. ..:-Ring of the year last was the appointment of 
Mr. Sharafudden of Behar as the Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Calcutta. The elevation of Mr. Karamath Hussain to 
the Bench of the High Court of Allahabad was next followed as a matter of 
course. Now we are doubly indebted to His Excellency Lord Minto to 
a third appointment of Mr. Abdur Rahim of the Calcutta Bar to the Puisne 
Judgeship in the High Court of Madras. . 


_ The reply given by the Head of the Government of India to the depu- 
tation headed by His Highness the Agha Khan of Bombay will never be 
effaced from our minds, and the loyalty displayed by our community from 
different quarters when the sea of Indian politics is troubled by bloodshed and 
outrage 1s only a token of their determination to follow in the footsteps of 
their great leader the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. i aint Lach 


__ The Bombay High Court long represented by a Muslim Judgé remains. 
without a representative of that community whose intricate questions of 
Muhammadan law can be done full justice only by a shrewd: Arabic scholar. 
There is no dearth of Muhammadan Barristers at Lahore and Rangoon, ant 
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nfident these matters will not escape the attention of Lord Minto when 


ga ds- My ‘we can only say that no Muhammadan Jud 

ever appointed to the Bench of the Chief Court. We do not know w aise 
local justice has anything to do in this important matter, but it is certain 
that Muslims are not properly represented in the Judicial department of the 
State. There are one or two Muhammadan Law graduates in the State 
who, we hope, will in due course of time be elevated to high judicial posts. 
Perhaps Government 18 not in the mood to import Muslim Barristers from 
neighbouring British provinces. The Supreme Government has set an 
example importing competent men from other provinces, 


(d) Education. 


13. In commenting on . —— made by the Maharaja of 

oes aroda for educating his subjects, the Aésart 
Baneee. Baroda. of the* Ist July, shea cate rulers of 
India, vaunting, as they do, of their civilisation and racial superiority, have 
not paid the least attention to the education of their subjects. But they are 
all the same blindly spending lakhs of rupees on the construction of new 
railways, creation of new appointments for the Europeans and increase of the 
army. It is noticeable that the Maharaja of Baroda, a subsidiary chief under 
this very Government, is working heart and soul to spread education among 
his subjects. Perhaps this is the difference between the civilisation of the 
Europeans and that of the Indians! 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


14. A paragraph in the Kerala Patrika, of the 4th July, referring to the 


eG: proposed extension of roads.in some of the 
Calicut Municipality to im- divisions of the Calicut Municipality, says that 
prove ite rose it is desirable that lands adjoining the roads 
should also be purchased and parcelled out to intending purchasers with 
special injunction to build decent houses along the roads. This will not 
entail any loss to the municipality but will add to its beauty. 


(h) Railways. 


15. The Swadesamitran, of the 4th July, writes:—Last Friday, we 
referred toa serious collision that took place 
The frequency of accidents on between an express and a goods train near the 
the era Ittola Railway station. We do not yet know 
the number of lives lost in this accident. But we are sure that it must be 
great, seeing that three bogie carriages were completely burnt to ashes as a 
result of the collision. Now, the Railway officials will certainly try to 
establish that the casualties were very few and the Government also will 
make a show of. an enquiry and confirm their report. This is just what 
happened in the case of the Mangapatnam disaster in 1902. After a 
many accidents have occurred on the railways, causing great loss of life an 
limb. Some of these railways are direct Government concerns, while 
others are under its control. Moreover, it is from the money paid by the 
people that these: railway companies are able to make enormous profits 
which are shared in even by the Government. Even if the Government does 
not gain anything by these railways, it is bound to guard its subj ects against 
loss of life or limb. It is not that it does not realise this duty on its part ; 
but, in icé, it seems to bestow no care on preter its subjects from 
ila in the European countries, not 
he affair into their own hands 
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SwapreaMrrean, 16. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th July, observes:—In replying to a 
saly on ie .,., question on the Press Act recently passed, 
: “Delay only savours of bed Jord Morley stated that he had asked the 

statesmanship. Provincial Governments to intimate to him, 

then and there, the proceedings taken by them under this Act and that he 
would in due course place the information before the Parliament. We cannot 
understand what good will come out of this. When the editor of a paper 

has been punished and the Press confiscated, will either Lord Morley or the 

Parliament veto the act of the Court? Even if they do it, how can it 

compensate the proprietors of the paper for the loss they had sustained ? 

But anyhow, these hasty measures are not to be ug tag Even if they are 

not repealed, it may not affect the freedom of the Press so much, if they are 

used only when necessary. It is regrettable that the Britash statesmen who 

have been advocating a repressive policy to remove the present feeling of 

discontent in the country, are not very anxious to remove the causes that 

have led toit. The reforms, of which much was said by Lord Morley on 

his assumption of ottice, are yet tocome. We will only echo the view of 
Mr. Dutt that it is nothing but ’a radical reform of the administration of 
India that will effectually allay the present priv Tg discontent among the 

people. Delay will only savour of bad statesmanship at this juncture. 


Swanasanrrasn, 17. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th July, observes:—The words of Lord 


July 8th, 1908. Morley, in his speech in the House of Lords 
: The reforms of Lord Morley. stout "the Densateaaitian Commission which 
recently toured through India, are no doubt a little encouraging, when 
compared with his speech at Arbroath. Whatever the recommendations of 
the Commission may be, we should like to point out that it is necessary to 
curtail the absolute powers vested in the hands of the Collector of a district 
and to insist on his acting upon the advice of a committee of popular represent- 
atives. At present the Collector is both the Revenue Officer and the 
Magistrate of the district and as such terrorises all the inhabitants of the 
district by making an arbitrary use of his powers. This naturally makes the 
people effeminate and lose all their capacity to administer their country. 
Now we are glad to learn that Lord Morley intends to remedy this evil and 
train the people to share the responsibility of Government. But delay is not 
advisable in this respect: Lord Morley should at once write to. Lord Minto 
to communicate his opinions and place them before the Parliament. Some: 
think that it will be better if the reforms to be carried out by Lord Morley 
are considered by a Parliamentary Committee and we also echo this view. 
Kesar, 


Kenan 18. With reference to the arrest of Mr. Tilak for sedition, the Késari, of. 
July 1st, 1908. The arrest of Mr. Tilek the Ist July, * remarks:—Already the arrest 
| c of Srijut Aravinda Ghosh has. sent.a thrill, 

through the whole of Bengal and the sedition case against Messrs, Chidambaram 

Pillai and Siva has spread a gloom throughout. the Southern Presidency. 

The events of Cocanada are still rankling in the minds of - the people of the 
Northern districts of this Presidency and the Punjab has not yet forgotten. 
the deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai and Sirdar Ajit Singh andthe incarceration 

of Messrs. Jaswant Rai re Athavale just at this juncture, when every portion 
of India is seething with discontent, the action of the Government of ig Hal 
in arresting Mr. Tilak is sure to shake the whole of India tothe very bottom.’ 
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Mr. Tilak is no ordinary man. His name is'respected.all over.the world and, 
he is regarded as a leader by all the thirty crores of the Indians. 7 So it is, 
quite natural that the Indians, en masse, are aggrieved at the arrest of this 
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The Swedetki. movement and the thirst, f 
of the repressive measures of our Government. Even so the arrest of our 
a bug h at present very painful, will eventually lead to some good 
TOSUIGs. 22 He | 
19. Referring to a pe “§ hee "onagie for pT gp which Mr. 
SEE ES ert | : a as n char wit sediti 

Bed... ee aaeear were Navayuga, of the ond I uly, observes xg Ite 
¥: ee eee ieee not possible to see how far it is seditious. It 
is not in itself sedition to say that despotic measures of officials prompted tke 
people to, make use of bombs or that the administrative policy of the Govern- 
ment is mischievous. If a severe denunciation of the administrative polic 
were regarded as sedition, every Indian including Dadabhai N aoroji, will 
have to be regarded as a seditionist. The Pysa Akbar, a Muhammadan news- 
paper writes: * According to the new Act, the word “incitement” is too 
comprehensive. Suppose a European killed a native and su pose also that he 
escaped unpunished. If an Indian paper publishes these facts in detail, it 
amounts to an offence. The Government may not generally mind all these 
things, but there may be many possibilities of injustice being done at an 
moment in connection with this matter. Journalism is already attended with 
much danger. Hereafter it will prove ruinous. ’ : 

‘‘ Under these circumstances, the editors of Indian papers have to perform 
their duties with their heads in the noose of the executioner. However good- 
intentioned their writings may be, they may be construed differently by the 
officials. The Anglo-Indian papers alone would never commit this offence 
in their view. A greater number of them spend their time in vilifying the 
natives: They may write extravagant articles inviting their own people to 
any degree. If the Indian papers write similarly, ‘the result would be soon 
felt.’ We have to suppose that the thunderboltlike Acts of the Government 
are passed specially for the Indians. For, while commenting. on the Kanki- 
nara bomb outrage, the Englishman hinted that it was committed by the 
anarchists and that the Europeans also would try to perpetrate bomb outrages 
to teach a lesson to the natives. Ifa native paper wrote a similar article, the 
new Act would have been applied at once. 

‘The real attitude of the Government towards the Indian papers is not 
known. Do the Government not like that these papers should live pean 
‘freedom of speech’? If they like it, the Sedition Act must be amended an 
its object clearly set forth. If the Indian papers are really a bar to good 
Government, it is proper to suppress them by any new Acts. We know that 
the new Act is injurious to the Government as well. But if these papers are 
stopped for at least six months, we may see what the effect thereof will be.” 


20. The same paper writes :—‘“‘ The national spirit is gradually develop- 

| Pai, ing into a religion. There are workings and 

., the keystone of national indications towards that direction. In some 
lite in Saae places the old symbols of worship are under- 
going changes to suit the new movement. In Bengal, Kali and other 
goddesses represent the mother India and the national spirit. In some 
laces new idols are set up. Idols representing mother India and Raja 
jeswari (a form of Parvati) are being introduced. This idea is manifesting 
itself in the works of art. The Government cannot comprehend the inner 
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Axomuxsuss, 21, The Andhrakesari, of th e Sr 
July ard, 1908. “ What must be done ? 


to the representative of the Bande Matarem, namely, ’ 

waste one’s strength by undergoing incarceration for dis 

laws, although the Jail authorities in Calcutta or B 

prisoners kindly. ‘I'he meaning of this seems to be th 

the other people, possesses righteousness and courage an 

failure of Press prosecutions last year, the passive resistance set u 
(Bhuperidranath) was successful and that therefore sedition laws need 

longer be disobeyed. So,Oh countrymen! What is it that we have to do 
now? What does our mother country expect of us? We are bound to 
discharge our debt to her, to the best of our energy and skill, by unselfishly and 
untiringly disseminating education among the masses and by — 
specially qualified persons for performing that which tends to the welfare o 
the country. This great mission can be openly but calmly: and silently 
accomplished without secrecy.” | ; To 


22. Referring to the good work done by the Joint Magistrate of Rajah- 

" , mundry during the time of the last Géddvari 
Gdédavari F'ushkeram feast. Pushkaram, the same paper writes :—‘ Now 
that the new movement has a up which did not exist before, the 
officials are, we hear, neem the people and their actions. To add fuel 
to fire, the bombs trouble has come up. This trouble is depriving the 
ople of their sense. Some of the citizens are concerting measures, out of 
Coane to serve the pilgrims to the best of their. ability. We hear 
that the police and the officials are mistaking their benevolent efforts. If the 
officials are actuated by such suspicions, even the good: deeds of the people 
may appear to be evil ones. He who fears a ghost will mistake anything in 
the darkness for a ghost when he sees it at a distance. If the officials were 
to view the things with a pure mind without falling a prey to the ‘ devil of 
suspicion,’ everything would 2 pure. In these days, if the people are 
oppressed, it will hinder the Government from erry out their good 


measures, and people will fail to realise the good intentions of the Government, 
the effect being that discontent increases.” : ! 


aerate 23. The Kisinapatrika, of the 5th J wy writes :—*' Even after 150 years 
July 6th, 1908. “The Indian purdah.” of the English rule, Lord Minto said that the 
English were not able to ‘tear the purdah 
concealing India.’ Can there be a more helpless situation? Is there a more 
sorry plight? Although the English have been knocking at the doors of 
India for 150 years, they have not been opened. It is not possible to sound 
the ‘depth of the Indian’s life.’ How can the English, the inhabitants of 
a small island, know about a vast continent like India? — It is unlikely that 
the Westerners, who have grown dull by eating beef and drinking poisonous 
intoxicating liquors, would be able to understand the ideas of the Indians 
who are the descendants of Rishis (holy sages). How can the foreigners, who 
are blinded by race-hatred, understand the feelings of the Indians lurking 
in their hearts? It is only when the Westerners can realise that their 
strength consists not in their men-of-war, not in their magazines, not in-their 
forts, not in their manufactories, but in the spiritual laws which guide their 
inner lives, and when they can realise the fact that their future is blended 
with the onward universal progress of man and when they can see that. the 
Oriental people ought to conner the place of spiritual. teachers to the world, 
ee slaves to the Westerners, that the purdah hiding India will 
roll itself up. ia Pikes 6 Sn cee 
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Pat nat 24. The Navayuga, of the 9th J uly, writes es Be the recent Civil 


July 9th, 1908. | aid: ‘If. we do. 
: ‘Lord Morley on the Indian | perviog .Gnper, tard, Morley a ted 


7 


problem.”’ not, somehow. or other satisty their. (Indians): 
‘ | . , _ , aspirations and bring about peace, the fault. 
8 ours and not theirs,’ This statement reveals. his political insight. But 
neither Advisory Councils nor other reforms can satisfy our aspirations, 1a} 


re pre} ul to: ; ver, there is no chance of satis! ying thein . 
‘ever for lawful aspirations. In & properly constituted kingdom, there 
be: sco ) for 9 bie apa ‘of all the capabilities of the : 

ns fx-other coun a ae. mee ee ee 

25. ‘A paragraph in the Manorania, of the 8rd July, eavs that the r § Mamonam, 
Cattle mortality in Malabar, Cultivators of Walavanad! and Palghat taluks Jaly ord, 108. 

wees ant Malabar will be put to great loss and hard- 
ships unless the authorities take immediate steps to stamp out the virulent 
type of cattle disease now prevailing in those taluks. 


IV.—NativeE Srarrs, 


26. The eer rennens: of the ae July, in condemning the policy of Mocunsn-» Daxuar, 
ae . the employment of Europeans in the Native  Jaly eth, 1008. 
Pig tlcens | Papi a 1 State of , Hyderabad, makes the following sea 
hac yore observations:—‘‘ Attention hus frequently been 
drawn to the evils emanating from the employment of Europeans in Hyderabad 
and from their intervention in the internal affairs of the State. From an 
administrative pen of view the policy of the employment of Europeans in 
Hyderabad will in no wise be considered good. It is a self-evident truth that 
Englishmen are neither friendly disposed towards the natives, nor they have 
any sympathy. with them. Not only the morals, mode of living, habits and 
customs of Englishmen are different from those of the natives, but English- 
men are, ignorant of the ways, customs and usages of the natives. The 
treatment accorded by some British and Anglo-Indian officers to natives 
clearly indicates their hatred towards the natives. The present troubles in 
India no doubt are due to the improper treatment of natives by Englishmen. 
Under these circumstances it is unsafe and impolitic to employ British 
officers in Native States. If the rumour now afloat in Hyderabad that 
more British officers will shortly be appointed to the different departments 
of Hyderabad has any iota of truth in it, then we feel it our duty to point 
out to His Highness the Nizam’s Government that their employment in 
Hvderabad will involve the State in heavy expenditure and to suggest that 
no extensions should be granted to the present British officers employed in 
the State.” 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


27. The Vikata Dutan, of the 4th July, publishes a Tamil translation of V™ats Doras, 
on the seditious article published by the Késari — juty ath, 1908. 
The eeditious article in the of the 9th ultimo, which has now furnished 
Késari. | matter for an additional charge of sedition 
against Mr. Tilak. | 


28. The India, of the 4th July, writes:—In the course of lis speech Inpia, 

ie during the dinner at the Civil Service Club July ath, 1908. 
Lord Morley and: his states- i, | ondon, Lord Morley observed that it was 
maneMe. neo useless for the Government of India to continue 
their repressive policy for ever, as he had known many Governments in 
Europe having tried to rule their subjects with an iron hand and having 
come to grief in that attempt. Though he has expressed like this, he has 
been passing nothing but repressive measures within the last two and-a-half 
years that he‘has been in office. He prides himself by saying that British 
statesmanship has never failed till now. But he does not see that this 
statesmanship has failed in his own case. No doubt it 1s not natural for one 

‘ to see one’s own faults. _—s. oe —— 

. paper says :—On the day on which Mr. Tilak was com- 

-... -. .-tnitted to’ the Sessions, a big crowd seems to 
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INDIA, 


Madras, 
July 4th, 1908. 


SwADESAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
July 7th, 1908. 


Madras, 
July 9th, 1908. 


Mr:. ‘Tilak himself was that we shou! 
of passive resistance. So we: now 
up with‘all the troubles and su 
with: the one idea of reac 
foreign’ officials may deal 
glorious spirit cannot be t cannot b 
harm at the hands of man. . So we should give up wailing -; 
suffering and work 1b. a.way, wmilel will gladden his « al.” ares 
80. The India, of the 4th July, weites:—One year back there was 
“) |. hind: belief ‘among beth. the Indians and 
A blind belief. x a the Europea ns that the , prev. iling feeling aA 
the country was one of discontent caused by the partition of ge be Though 
the former have now abandoned this idea, the latter seem to cling to it still. 
But the feeling with which the Indians are now imbued can better be described 
as a ‘‘ desire for liberty” than “ discontent;” and this thirst for liberty 
cannot be quenched by merely cancelling the partition of Bengal but only 
by granting Swaray to the people. This does not seem to have been realised 
by even the ablest of the British statesmen. They have been repeating, ever 
and anon, that the partition of Bengal is the cause of the present unrest in 
India. Even Lord Curzon, who was the author of this partition, tried to 
throw the whole responsibility of the measure upon Lord Ampthill, merely 
to justify his previous statement that it was the cause of the present unrest. 
But Lord Ampthill at once disclaimed all responsibility on that head. It is 
these irresponsible people that expect to rule the thirty crores of Indians for 
ever with an iron hand ! 


31. The Swadesamitran, . ot Ko July, a de et ar teen = 

; rahmanbaria in Bengal appears to have asket 
ny en eee students to write rangi on “ Loyalty ”; 
and it seems that some of them did not carry out this order. This reached 
the ears of the local Magistrate, who was also the President of this school, and 
he seems to have ordered the headmaster to cane the refractory students. 
What intelligence for a Magistrate! Surely his name, Woodhead, seems to fit 


him well enough ; because his head appears to be really made of wood instead 
of brains! Is this the way to-teach loyalty to students ? 


82. The same paper writes: Tea Lord Morley has not done any 
positive good to us within the two and-a-half 
Lord Morley aud Lord Curzon. oars he has been in office, he has at least 
been consistently expressing from the beginning that the Indian adminis- 
tration must be reformed without delay. Both this gentleman and Lord 
Curzon agree in holding that the nature of the education imparted at present, 
the effect on the minds of the Indians of the victory of Japan over Russia 
and the distrust of the Europeans by the Indians have led to the present 
unrest in India. But they differ in their views as to the ways by which 
the present unrest can be removed. Lord Curzon is for measures which 
will have a tendency to curtail the rights of the Indians stili more and which 
will savour of the Russian methods of administration. But fortunately for 
India, there is no chance of this nobleman getting into any responsible 
position in the Government of India ; because one who was once the Viceroy 
of India is never made the Secretary of State for India As-for his becomii 
the Prime Minister, it must be a long way off and before this India wil 
come to such a position that even men like Lord Curzon will find it difficult 
to retard her progress. But the speech of Lord Morley, in reply to the 
proposition of Lord Curzon in the House of Lords, clearly shows that there 
has been and is still a tone of sympathy in his heart ‘towards the Indians, 
and one who is kind towards his charge at least in words is surely far 
better than one who villifies it both in talk and in deed. sg | 


33. The Swadesamitran, of the 9th July, says :—Recentl Lord Curzo 


while speaking.in the. House.of Lords, observ 
The resent - a a Sere ee apes es 2 OE i some peta a 
fishes cdemaion. and the that the nature.of the education imparted * 


_ ‘the Government was one of the.canses: 


g given! English education to the Indians. But we have often pointed 

tthe Priaen “overnment ‘cannot be carried on without giving an 

sh education to the Indians. If the people do not understand English, 
nglishmen must ‘learn the Indian vernaculars and these are too man 

for the Enghshmen to master. So the people must learn the English 

language a8 long as the British continue to rule over India. Once the 

Indians are given an English education, it will not be possible to insist on 

their sticking-to certain books and avoiding those of able authors like Burke, 

Gladstone, ete. So they are not wise who state that the English education 

is the cause of the present unrest. Do the Persians learn the English 

language ?, ‘Have, the Egyptians learnt English? And. yet are these not 

fighting hard for their hberty? On this view, if unrest is to be completely 

absent, the people must all be a set of idiots; because any kind of education 


will make them realise their position when compared with that of any other 


people of the world, and this will naturally lead to discontent on their part. 
Cherefore it 1s not preventing the Indians from having English education, 
but allowing them to share the responsibility of the Government that will 
effectively remove the present unrest. 


34. The Navayuga, of the 9th July, suggests that as the name of the 
Bi ie. Sigg ‘city, Bombay, contains the syllable ** Bomb,”’ 
| and reminds the foreigners of the same, they 
are frightened at it. It is desirable, therefore, that that name should be 
changed into some other so that the foreigners might hereafter at least be 
free from terror. : 
35. Referring to the sites of rt ane terge: the proprietor of the 
i wera) (an Allahabad newspaper) on a charge 
ae of sedition, the Nedeensal i Me 4th Tuls : 
observes that when some of the accused’s friends told him while he was in the 
custody of the Police that tbey would try to release him on bail and engage 
ual for his defence, the accused replied that they need not take that 
trouble as he did not believe that the authorities would do him justice in 
that case and that he was quite prepared to suffer any punishment in the 
cause of the country. 


36. Reierring to the application for release on bail to the High Court on 


fe, behalf of Mr. Tilak, the same paper reports 
Fresh charges against Tilak. = sh.4¢ there is a rumour that if the Bi 


} igh Court 
should grant him’ bail, the Police are in readiness to rearrest him on a fresh 
charge. The paper remarks :— What have the Government to fear when the 
approver Narendra Nath Gosain in the: Calcutta (bomb) cases is bringing 
most wonderful facts to light to suit the convenience (of the Police) to bring 
charges after charges? eS ag dist 
} 1 another article observes :—Recent events in 
‘India show that the word ‘‘ Unrest” is under- 
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Navarvea, 
Masulipateam, 
July 9th, 1908. 


NaDsGanaant, 
Bangalore City, 
July éth, 1908, 
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pebiic over a large detective force, tr 


win the loyalty and affection of the people. pa tai eel hee ci 
Mreoas Stan, ® 88. Writing about His Excellency Sir George Clarke in a highly 


eulogizing manner, the Mysore Star, of the 6t 
July, says that in his able and instructive speech 
the other day in Legislative Council, His Excellency has set a noble example 
to all officials of his own class—the Anglo-Indians. ' If the other Anglo-Indians 
had followed the policy which His Excellency has indicated, the situation 
would never have been what it is. His Excellency observed that the Gov- 
ernment and the public should work hand in hand in destroying the evil and 
destructive forces that are at work in some corners. There can be no doubt 
that the European officials have been holding just the same unfriendly and 
contemptuous attitude towards the Indians in the North as the Brahmans are 
holding towards the lower classes in the South. The more enlightened leaders 
of the public have at all times been trying to remove the estrangement of 
feeling that has been caused by this haughty bearing of the European officials 
generally. It is true that there are some firebrands here and there who 
misjudging their own strength and position resort to mischievous methods 
like the wanton lad who, pelting stones at the beehive on the roadside, 
amuses himself in seeing the way-farers disturbed. ‘Thus those hot-headed 
Anglo-Indians and these incendiaries among the people are responsible for 
the present disturbances. His Excellency also observed that while honest 
criticisms from the public will at all times be welcomed, it is dangerous both 
for the Government and the public to allow evil and destructive forces to 
grow. ‘There cannot be two opinions on this point. The relations between 
the Government and the public are very much like those between father and 
son. So long as the injury done by a son to his father is slight and the 
result of ignorance, the father will not take it ill. But, when the son deliber- © 
ately aims at the life of his father out of selfish motives, the father will no 
longer tolerate his mischievous conduct. The new laws were made only in 
order to punish such undutiful persons. There is no Government in the 
world which allows the spread of any movement designed to subvert law and 
order. The past history of India shows that cruel and arbitrary methods 
were resorted to in order to crush such evil forces. When the Brahmans 
were in power, they were most severe and unscrupulous under similar 
circumstances. There can be no wonder then if an alien Government should 
be as severe. As Lord Minto observed there is nothing to prevent the 
Government of India from adopting purely arbitrary methods in such cases ; 
but they are fully aware that such a procedure is not warranted by the 
present situation. We cannot be too grateful to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
for the sympathetic policy he is pursuing. Many of the evil aspects of the 
situation have disappeeeae because, in place of the hot-headed persons like 
Lord Curzon, we have wise and generous statesmen like Lord Minto and 
Sir George Clarke at the head of the Government. All those newspapers who 
were engaged in raising storms of sedition have already altered their tone 
and assumed a more loyal attitude. The Empireday and the Birthday celebra- 
tions were attended with greater pomp and magnificence this year than last 
year. It is easy to understand the reason of this remarkable-change in the 
attitude of the people. ; 
39. An editorial in the Bharata nets, of the 27th June says a if, 
in case the glad news of the arrest for sedition 
ae on the arrest of Mr. of Mr. Tilak, the most prominent. and world- 
. renowned leader of the Indian Extremists, is 
not received with welcome by the Bandhu and it is to be treated for that 
reason as a rank seditionist, it avows with uplifted hands that itis the foremost 
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Mysore, 


July 6th, 1908. The present situation. 
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th seditionists in this sacred peninsula. Alas! If Government is going 
the sections relating to sedition in the Indian Penal Code so incessan 
give them any rest, then they will undoubtedly become weaker and 
worthless. Th truth of the saying that ‘too much of anything is good for 
nothing ” should not be forgotten. It need not be stated by us that it augurs 
no happy future to deprive the Penal Code of its dignity and the prison of 
itshorror. The relation between a Government and its su jects should be that 
of father and children, protector and protected. Even if those who are under 
protection should commit or attempt to commit some offence it is the duty of 
the protectors to gradually win them over by acts of kindness and conciliation. 
If, on the other hand, mney are obstinately and incessantly bent upon putting 
the horrors 6f the criminal machinery in motion, it is indeed to be regretted. 
Repression can never conciliate. ‘‘ Mercy blesses him that gives and him that 
takes” and, such ae the case, it is regrettable that Indian Government 
under the exultation of power and prestige goad their subjects to hopeless 
despair of ever attaining a desirable life. The present attitude of Govern- 
ment on the whole is not one to be desired. The article after these prefatory 
remarks enters intoa detailed account of the arrest, giving a magnified 
description of the after-effects of the arrest in the Poona Gity. 


{Iesued, 14th July 1908.) 
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ENGLISH PAPERS 0’ 


% 


IIl.—Homz ApMINISTRATION. 


1. The Hindu, of the 13th July, writes as follows :—‘‘ We publish 
et eee uswhere the order of the First-clace Sub- 
ee Divisional’ Magistrate of Erode committing 
Krishnaswami Sarma to the Sessions to take his trial for offences under 
sections 124-A and 153-A. ‘The offences are stated to have been committed 
in lectures delivered in Kardr between the 16th and 20th March last. 
Certain passages in the speeches alleged to have been delivered on the 16th 
and 17th March have been cited in the committal order as calculated to 
excite disaffection. In regard to the speeches alleged to have been delivered 
on the 18th and 20th March, the Magistrate observes as follows :— 


‘¢¢T have not beén able to find much of objectionable matter in these. 
There are many passages in them in favour of the accused showing that his 
main ubject was to foster home industries and obtain Swaraj thereby and not 
by use of force. When I asked the Public Prosecutor his object in filing 


these, he explained that he did not want to suppress any that was in the 
accused’s favour.’ 


“The Magistrate, however, thinks that a primd facie case has been made 
out against the accused, and observes in conclusion :— 


‘Tt need not be pointed out that it is unnecessary to show that any 
disaffection has actually been caused to bring the accused’s utterances under 
section 124-A. That they fell on a barren soil and that nobody took any 
notice of them is due to the fact that the people inhabiting this of the 
country are not erwin, mild Hindus but the mildest of the lot. All the same 


the accused did what he—an effeminate boy of no consequence or influence— 
could to excite disaffection.’ 


‘The result is that the accused, who is a youth of eighteen and is ‘an 
effeminate boy of no consequence or influence’, has been committed to take 
his trial in the Court of Session for sedition. Some of the speeches which he 
delivered, and which with much fairness the Public Prosecutor filed in the 
case, show that they contained statements showing that his object was to 
encourage home industries. Two others were not susceptible of such a 
favourable peed Pe but the Magistrate finds them to have fallen on 
‘barren soil’ and ‘ nobody took any notice of them.’ Is this a case in which 
the Local Government should have instituted a prosecution? It.is.like, using 
the Nasymyth hammer to crack a nut. The provision in section 124-A, 
which requires that the sanction of the Government should be obtained, is 
intended to ensure a safeguard that unnecessary and undesirable prosecutions 
will not be started under a drastic law. We are not sure that before starting 
such prosecutions, the responsible authorities correctly ascertain the facts 
and apply the correct law to them. c 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 
II.—Home Apwinistration. 
(a) Police. 


2. The Kistnapatrika, of the 12th July, writes :—Lord Morley said that Kumurarams, 
«Phe Polios rule.” the Government of India must not despotic 


gd _ but his opinion has not been acted upon. 
To speak the truth, the police alone are carrying on the administration, 


having assumed despotic power. Else, what is the meaning of the police 
searching the houses of respectable and leading gentlemen in Bengal 
believing, as gospel truth, the statement of insignificant persons that stolen 
property was there. T’he palace of Raja Subodh Chunder Mullick was 
searched on suspicion that the jewels recently stolen in Dacca were there ; 
but nothing was found therein. Mr. Panchinana Tarkaratnam, a Professor 
of the Sanskrit College at Bhaptura, was arrested along with six others on 
the suspicion that they were involved in the Kankinara bomb outrage. 
When their houses were searched, nothing relating to bombs was found 
excepting only a few pebbles that had no connection with bombs. Narendra- 
nath Gossain, the perover in the Manicktolla bomb case, implicated one 
Santi Ghose in the bomb outrages, But the police arrested one Santi Dutt 
in his stead, though he declared he was Santi Dutt and not Santi Ghose. 
Even after the approver declared that Santi Dutt was not the person he had 
referred to, the latter was not released. The uncle of Santi Dutt, Santoshkay, 
was arrested as some chemicals were found in his possession, in which the 
police ‘‘ smelt bombs”, in spite of his assurance that they were intended for 
photographic purposes. The house of Mr. Krishna Kumar Datta, the editor 
of the Sanjibani, was searched and some papers were found that were 
connected with the case of Aravinda Ghosh. It might be guessed what 
pana the Government would have inflicted upon the people if they 

d done the acts that are being done now by the police. If the zoulum 
of the police is not checked, it will go beyond limit and result in difficulties 
both to the rulers and the ruled. 


July 1 1908. 


(6) Courts. 


8. With reference to the trial and conviction of Messrs. Chidambaram somes, 
Tho Tinnevelly eediti Pillai and Siva in Tinnevelly, the Jndia, of the July 11th, 1908. 

0 mone’: 11th July, remarks:—We have been closely 
watching the conduct of this case from start to finish and we are strongly 
convinced that this trial was nothing but a farce. It is clear from the 
evidence adduced in the case that the notes of the speeches alleged to 
have been taken by the police are false and incorrect and yet Mr. Pinhey 
relied only on these notes and came to the conclusion that Srijat Chidam- 
baram Pillai before even hearing the counsel on either side. 
he | the case to the jury seemed as if he 
guilty. The observations of this Judge 


up are curious indeed! In one place he says 
acne of the release of an olbendin:' like Mr. Pal, 
unished Mr. Pal and others 

err. So, how will 4t be an offence to 

mitted by a Judge? In another place 
interpretation of the term Swarajy. This is a word 
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“¢ self-government.” But this Judg 

interprets Raj to mean “king” # 

king.” Is there anything more 

provoked if we point out that men w Ow noting ‘abo 

come to rule over us and yet numerous are instances of persons | 
Pinbey. This scholar thinks that there is no synonym im the vernacu 

the English word “government”! This gentleman has been appointed 

a High Court Judge and we think it is really unfortunate that such a kind 
and intelligent Judge should sit on the High Court Bench! 

The Nadegannadi, of the llth July, says :——Chidambaram Pillai and 
Subramanya Siva are two great patriots who were advocating Swadeshism 
and advising the people to encourage ie industries. They were there- 
fore highly esteemed by the public. e Government rosecuted. them for 
sedition and sentenced them to transportation for life. British justice has thus 
been degraded to the level of arresting and oppressing of simple and honest 
persons. It is difficult to say how far loyalty will be promoted among the 
people if respectable and sel ema gran patriots should be B it in jail. It is 
impossible to say when the present (political) troubles would disappear and 
the country again enjoy perfect peace. | 


SwapeesurTRsy, 4. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th July, writes :—If Mr. Pinhey’s 
July 13th, 1908. definition of sedition is to be taken as law, the 
Indians can never hope to talk of politics. 
| Mr. Pinhey himself says that there can be no 
lawful occasion for the pours of India to talk of politics. He argues that, 
not being the electors of their Government-as in England, the Indians cannot 
expect their voice to have any influence on the conduct of the Government in 
India, and so their only motive in preaching to the people about politics 
must be to instigate them to use physical force against the authorities of 
the Government. The very fact that Mr. Pinhey holds this view clearly 
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Mr. Pinhey’s judgment in the 
Tinnevelly case. 
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establishes that he has not at all gauged the present condition of this country. 
Till now many have been the occasions on which crowds have been addressed 
and have the people used physical force against the Government on any one 
of these occasions? How are the people to know about the conduct of the: 
Government, unless it be by public — ? If the people do not under- 


stand the ways of the Government, they are said to be incapable of exercising 
the elective franchise, which may be granted to them; and if they, with a 
view to understand them, hold public meetings, they are said to be guilty of 
sedition. When a Government is like this, how are the people to learn the 
rights and duties of citizenship ? 3 

Mr. Pinhey has also had his own say with regard to Swadeshi and 
‘‘ Boycott.” He says that when the doctrine of boycott was placed before the 
masses, these would not stop with the letter of hardeiietn But practical 
experience shows that this opinion is groundless. Again he scents sedition 
ag hy to a the ad courts. We are at a loss to comprehend 

is. e very fact that panchayats have been legally recognised clear! 

shows that the Government’ Haclf is of opinion that the Hi should oA 


discouraged from going to law courts often. So, how can there be sedition in. 
repeating an advice favoured by the Government ? ce 


On the same subject the Swadesamitran, of the 14th July, continues :—- 
Mr. Pinhey observed that the conviction. of a man is not merely to punish: 
him but also to deter other people from committing the same crime, and 
justified his punishment of Chidambaram Pillai on this view. But we are 
sure that such harsh sentences on men respected by the public can never help- 
the attainment of this object. The people have now lost all sense of indigr ity 
attaching to imprisonment and are not at all afraid of. it as in former times. 
Mr. Siva remarked that he felt it an honour to go to prison. Is not this new 
view the result of the wanton punishment of many respectable persons i 
Calcutta, Bombay, the Punjab and other places ? Mr. 4 poe ms nih ‘ nahi D : 
is honoured not only by the men of his province but by the whole of Ind 
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5 mffiction of such = “harsh sentence upon him will only 
. ome ul of the fear, ay a people used to entertain, of prison; 
in; } it. Is such cond et correct, or statesmanlike, or even 
Moreover the Judg “Into ‘consideration many facts not 
ranted by the evidence adduced before the Court and based his conclusion 
in. these, so much so that the conviction of Mr. Chidambaram Pillai was 

lly. based not merely on the seditious words used by him but on many 

nt ideas and opinions im imto the case by the Judge. Perha 


ambaram Pillai would have been given a lighter punishment if he 
ng to do with the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company, the strike 


, cage * _ 


at the Coral Mille and the preachings about the growth of the industries 
in general ! : In this also justice ? The editor of the Kal was a patriot and 
was also guilty of sedition and he got 19 months’ imprisonment for it; 


eae Saanetinnd 


Mr. Chidambaram Pillai was only a patriot and for this he has got 
transportation for life! What a difference! 


(d) Education. 


5. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 15th July, ovneres that quite an ov amtawna 
uci ick: .. erroneous notion prevails in the minds of certain orto 
in telly oo Anglo-Indians that higher education has pro- July t th, 1908. 
4 2 duced disastrous results in India. Although 
higher edueation has in all countries led to political agitation, it must Se 
admitted that such agitation never caused any great anxiety when the 
agitators belonged to the same class.as the rulers themselves. But when a 
handful of foreigners are governing a vast nation, it is natural enough for the 
rulers to fear that their power in the land might be shaken by such agitation. 
With India, however, the case is different. The British Government have 
such various and infinite resources at their back that it is possible for them to 
wipe out of existence the 300 millions in India in a single minute. Under 
these circumstances, it is never right to stifle the voice of the people ina 
high-handed manner when they offer honest criticisms against the Govern- 
ment with @ view to remove the shortcomings in the administration. 


(k) General. 


6. With reference to the proposed ee in the 9" ae sonia. 

. tration, the Lawyer of May * observes:—We 

Preps ag village police oe from the Government Order in connection 

with this subject that the Government proposes 

to increase the powers of the village magistrates and village watchmen. 

This is rota desirable step to be taken, since 90 per cent. of the village 

magistrates are illiterate people and so they are sure to misuse the powers 

vested in’ their hands. Faied of this, the Government will do well to 

appoint better qualified men as village magistrates and increase their pay too, 
before increasing their powers. 


7. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th July, writes:—Our readers may Swnsusrraan, 

an - yemember that Lord Minto, while pies the July 14th, 1908. 
The present repressive policy Press Act and the Explosives Act through the 
rae peg: be os between J egislature, observed that a purdah hid the 
ce en eee feelings and aspirations of the Indians from his 
view and it was not possible for him to remove it. The worry of the police 
has increased much after that. They have been empowered to search the 
house of whomsoever they might. suspect and they have begun to dog the 
footsteps of every one who, they think, has anything to do with Swadesh. 
We learn that in Poona even female detectives are hovering about the houses 
ople. ‘The other day, one of these detectives entered the house of a 
ian Barrister and asked his daughter how much her father had 

r to be driven out saying, “I have paid Rs. 2,000.” 
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to repent for this act of ¥ OUTS & 10 I 
industrial education.” Thus evs 
is hiding the feelings and aspirat 
these actions will only perpet 
remove it. Saya 8 ee 
svismucmx, 8, The Swadesamilran, of the 16th July, observes In accordan 
The committee to consider the j, the Bengal i 


are eae the Indian reforms of Lo i Morle Page 


Mr. EK. Richards, Mr. Miller 


{ 


administration? Even 1 é ina’ 
official to sit on this committéé, could ‘it not have given an Indian Member 


of the Legislative Council a seat on it?) eS 


Suaroparax, © 9, A correspondent of the Suryodayam, of the 21st and 28th June,* 
* Sains in hoon 1908. Th 1 male of the Rinelislinia: observes :—The events of 1907 clearly show 
© cruel rule onmne angie’ that an open struggle has begun in India 

between the Indians and their English ralers. The aim of the Indians 

evidently appears to be to get out of the cruel rule of the Englishmen. Is. 

this a very difficult task? Itis time we begin to realise how our brethren 

are treated by the English. A book has been published by a Frenchman 

named Priow, a schoolmaster, about the atrocities committed in India and 

from this we understand that though the revenue of India is acquired by 

the daily bodily labour of the thirty crores of Indians, the majority of these 

are made to famish for want of food, while the few English officials live 


grandly on fat salaries. Alas! What cruelty on the part of the English to 
cut the very hand that gives them food ! | “ 


The same correspondent continues in the Suryodayam, of the 5th July,* 
as follows:—The eyes of a visitor to England are dazzled by the wealth 
of the country ; but where has all this wealth come from ? These English 
men rob the Indians of every pie earned by them by the sweat of their 
labour, cruelly leaving the sons of India to become the victims of countless 
famines. It 1s the wealth acquired thus that shows off the Englishman now. 


ean, Se 10. The Dakshana Dipam, of the 14th July, writes :—Since the British 
July 14th, 1908. ry. annual exodus to the hille Government was established in India, it has 

Z *-become customary for the Government to 
move to a sanitarlum during summer. The first objection against this 
practice 1s that it costs a great deal. It has also another drawback and this 
is that, by the Government being away from the capital for some months. 
every year, the possibility of the rulers and the ruled understanding each 
other becomes more and more remote. This, in its turn, leads to the rulers 
acting in their own way, without understanding the opinion of the *public 
about their acts. Practically the local Governors are in no ‘way better than 
Lord Morley as far as the Indians are concerned. In no other country does 
this system obtain. Hitherto the people did not understand their real 


condition and the duties of the Government ‘towards them. But now they 


on 


— we em to realise er it is = a7 of the Government to look to the 
needs of the country-and its people an it is time this systematic exo 
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emiduly, writes :— Lord Krishna taught 
8 who was dejected and discou 
the Kurukshetra (the scene of the Maha- 
rrow. ihe same was the burden of Buddha’s 
ant hour, when the whole country is ‘in agitation, the 
a i The country is in a 
Le kG eens rosecutions, perse- 
a ices roe nal y political life is beset 
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Indians uttered th 
mam’, when the i 
National Congress ry da 
involved in the tr by fo 
of “ Srur i : bos 
fire of mental distress.. Courage and resolve must be developed in difficulties 
only. It is only dark clouds that pour down life-giving on of water. 
Green crops grow, only when the ground is broken by ploughing. Gold 
shines in its natural colours only in flames of fire. Similarly the virtues of 
man shine forth in moments of distress. But common le might. lose 
their courage during troublous times. Oh, countrymen an ote one thing. 
What did Arabindo Ghose say? He said that the national movement is 
God’s mission, that the nationalist leaders are instruments in the hands of 
God working out the welfare of the country, and that the national movement 
cannot be trodden down.” 
12. Referring to the agitation in the Mahratta country during the year 
ane 1897 when the plague regulations were enforced 
age tae on the first outbreak of the disease and to the 
sentences passed on. the editors of some newspapers, the same paper observes : 
—Again the story has commenced as it did even years ago. The editor of 
the Vihari is sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000 
and the editor of the Kal to nineteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. The 
editor of tthe Késart has been committed to the High Court Sessions. The 
Arunodaya case is still pending. As in 189%, all the editors are now arrested. 
Then in Mr. Tilak’s case, there were at least three Mahratta-knowing native 
jurors. In the recent Kal case, there was not even one Hindu among the 
nine jurors. , That the punishments became so severe in such a short space of 
time is not without reason. But the chief cause of the present unrest is the 
preesne, administrative policy of the foreign rulers which, instead of being 
ased on the loyalty of the people who differ from them in customs, dress, 
language and, civilisation, is founded on ‘ prisons,’ although the Government’s 
attempt to suppress the natural desires of the people for independence by 
means of imprisonments and repressive laws is undesirable. 
18. Referring to the Kai sedition case, the Vadegannadt, of the 11th July, 
ee observes that the article which was the subject 
of sedition was written in Marathi. But the 
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Suaus-vut-AXEBAR, 
Madras, 
July 13th, 1908. 


Muxuzra-s-Daknay, 


Madras, 
July 15th, 1908. 


Inpia, 


Madras, 
July iith, 1908. 


of Bombay, and the. 


office... 


aa position of Musealmans in ‘which the. foll 


16. The Mukhbir-e-Dakhan, of the 7 J a in - eg on the 
xe _. © Partition of Ben , makes. the followin 
The Fertiaon of Senge: observations :—Lord, Curzon being sdeaamaably 
tired of the slights and opposition of the Bengalis to which he is exposed for 
carrying into effect the policy of splitting a great nationality in two, has said 
in a parliamentary debate that the partition was none of his doing. The 
partition was his crowning political blunder, because by that attempt he 
succeeded in re-awakening the long-dormant hostility of the Mussalmans and 
Hindus. In consideration of the present situation and of the ‘maintenance of 
the hated partition as a settled fact, the revival of the aera question is 
not advisable, as it will be the Muhammadans who will suffer thereby. Should 
any future change take place in the policy of the partition of Bengal, the 
feelings of hostility between Hindus and Muhammadans will become stronger 
and stronger day by day. If the partition of Bengal were to be set aside, 
then every one would have reason to think that our Viceroy is very hasty- 
tempered and lacking in foresight and tact. It is not becoming a powerful 
Government that it should be afraid of the anarchism of Hindus and modify 
the rinciples of administration already adopted. ' [t is hoped that’ Viscount 
Morley will stick to his policy and will not adopt a course, owing to which 
the Mussalmans would probably be subjected to oppression, and the confidence 
that they have in the impartial administration of the British’ Government 
might be shaken. Such a policy as the above is not likely to put down the 
present disturbances in India or to suppress the agitation’ of the Bengalis. 


—II1.—Leeisiation. 


17. A London correspondent of the India, 
The Press Act. 
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tes i as if ete 
pinepetrite, of tho 12th July, obscrves:—Wo must not Kem, 


d-the fact of many persons dying. of aly 18h ioe 
lague, fever and her sath is aiewouty 
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VI.—MIscrLiaNgous. 


19. With reference to ge Mpeg ce pers \ ete me d.U, Sumas, 
osh in the Bengal Legislative Council about July 18th, i908. 
Mis a oe | the loyalty of the Indians, the Swmadesamitran, : 
— of the 16th July, remarks :—We cannot under- 
stand what necessity there was for Mr. Ghosh to proclaim the loyalty of the 
Indians now and we know that this uncalled for asseveration of loyalty will 
not result in any new henefit to the Indians. It is now fifty years since 
rights used to be obtained from the British by promises. The Indians have 
all along been known to be only loyal and not disloyal, and if the British 
now take the Indians to be disloyal, any amount of proclamation to the 
contrary will not be of any avail. 


20. The same’ paper writes :—It seems a Sub-Inspector of Police was 
eel made by the District Magistrate of Howrah to 

“ A Sub-Inspector turned into stand in the witness-box one full day for the 
= school] 7 i. "fault of his having come a little late. We have 
heard of schoolboys being made to stand upon the bench for coming late. 
But it surprisés us to learn that a Sub-Inspector drawing a pay of Rs. 50 
a month has been given the same treatment. If this is the fate of our 
brethren who have taken the degree after pouring over their books for days 
and nights, we do not know what is to be the lot of our poorer brethren 
who, having only a smattering of education, have got into the posts of 


constables and head constables ! 


21. A correspondent of the Suryodayam, of the 21st and the 28th June, d Srareentas, 

} oo pemarks:—-When England warred with June ast & rH 4 1908. 
The Indians and French India. france for the possession of India, we stood 
side of France and helped her to win the day. As a result of this we 
‘enjoying any number of privileges. Our ancestors also helped the 
‘to gain their independence, when the latter could no longer 
be subject to the cruel Englishmen. Not to falsify our 
nature in the past, should we not now help our Indian brethren, 
‘iss in our power, to gain a victory over the cruel Britishers 
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It is quite necessary, that, all.of us Dek 
try to relieve the distress of Sri Ara’ 


a false charge. te. 


Bosronaras, 22. A correspondent of the 


"7y P , 
Jane aa. ‘The worship of the whites. 


books published by the white missionaries, ave not an iota of wisdom 

in their brains. Should we learn wisdom from these ? ‘ah eave 
Tus Inpu, 28. The India, of the 11th July, publishes some verses describing the 
Sely 11%, 1608, my B , various classes of the Indians, as standing 
The flag of mother Bharate.” “aeound ‘the lofty flag of mother Bharata on 
which is written Vande Mataram, prepared to risk their very lives in guarding 

it against any kind of danger.. | 

ore, 24. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th July, publishes a Tamil translation 
July 17th, 1908. of the seditious speeches which now form the 


‘ The seditious speeches of Sri subject of the charge against Bet Aaenath 
ve Arya. a ten SRA 


25. The same paper writes :— We learn that a Lill has been introduced in 
“he Indjans in the Transvaal. the Legislative Assembly of Petermariteburg, 
| ‘the provisions of which are: (1) that no Indian 
shall be allowed to enter Petermaritsburg, on any kind of agreement, after 
the 30th June 1911; (2) that no license shall be given to any Indian after 
December, this year ; and (8) that no kind of license shall be issued after the 
3rd December 1918. The enactment of these Jaws by the Colonial Govern- 
ments clearly shows that the Colonial whites do not like the idea of the 
Asiatics living and competing with them on equal terms in trade. ‘There may 
be some meaning in their being jealous of another race, when the members 
of that race happen to be the subjects of a foreign Government like China or 
Japan ; but we cannot understand why they should eject the Indians, who are 
British subjects equally with themselves. There is nothing more foolish than 
regarding the Indians as a foreign people. We do not know how it is states- 
manship op the part of the Colonial Secretary to allow these anti-Indian laws 
to be passed one after another by the Colonial Legislatures. 
ANDHRAKECARI, 


ee ree 26. The Andhrakesari, of the 10th July, writes :—‘ Our present condition 
July 10th, 1908. ‘i Our deatiny.” isknown toall. It does not need any mention. 
y: - The fire of the eyes of the Government falls 

on the newspapers and ‘reduces them to ashes’. It is not possible to find 

out what is sedition and what is not sedition. Really, stags days have set 

in for newspapers. Every day editors of newspapers get entangled here and 

there like birds. Swadeshi preachers are arrested. The punishments are 

becoming severer day by day. It is necessary therefore that the editors of 

newspapers should desist from severely criticising the ‘measures of the 
Government and going to jail incurring their displeasure, and take to the 

discussion of social problems and adopt measures for the education of the 

masses. What is the use of finding fault with the Government while there, 

are many defects in ourselves? We do not know our duty, and our selfish- 

ness ‘has grown fat’ which alone is corrupting us. Our educated men regard 

servitude as the highest end. In fact, we are our own enemies. We 

sincerely believe that God in His mercy has vouchsafed this arbitrary Govern- 
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ment to us, considering that these unfortunate people cannot better t 


under any other Government. The belief is being engendered that by regular. 
training under the present Government alone we can at one time or other 
attain to that state when we may be able to saiely mam: homie. 
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27. The Nadegannadi, of the 11th July, remarks that under the British 
“Sedition ""in India.  -« POVernment * sedition” sometimes acquires an 
Sites extremely ridiculous significance. It is said 

that a few days ago a servant.of the Nawab of Dacca was seized by the 
sepoys and afterwards fined for going to the court with an umbrella in his 


hands. Does even holding an umbrella before the Europea: authoriti 
amount to sedition ? : pear authorities 


28. The Vrittanta Chintamani, of the 15th July, observes that a whole 


The ultimate result of sedition, 2tton has been made to suffer on account of 
) me the rash and imprudent action of some fool- 
hardy youths in Bengal. Though few have taken part in instigating those 
youths to such savage acts, the whole of the nationalists’ party is believed by 
Government to be responsible for the recent outrages and is consequently 
harassing them. For, it cannot be maintained that all those who are being 
prosecuted in connection with the recent crimes were bent on subverting law and 
order. Even such a highly educated man as Mr. Paranjpe (the editor of the 
Kal) was sentenced to nineteen months’ imprisonment. On carefully readin 
the article which formed the subject-matter of the indictment it will be foun 
that the writer has only endeavoured to point out what ought to be the 
attitude of the Government in order to avoid all danger to the stability of the 
empire. But only the manner of expression was different from the sweet and 
elegant style of Justice Jievar. And for this, a sentence of nineteen months’ 
rigorous imprisonment has been passed. Mr. Tilak is also charged with a 
similar offence, and it is impossible to say what punishment will be meted 
out to him, There are few in India who are so foolish as to imagine that 
they will be able to drive the British out of India by means of a few inflam- 
matory speeches or writings. ‘I'he people are fighting for their legitimate 
rights and privileges, just as there are several liberal-minded Englishmen who 
desire to extend to the Indians the rights and liberties which they themselves 
enjoy. If some have been somewhat inconsiderate in their methods (of 
fighting for these privileges), no fair-minded Englishman would think it right 
to give vent to his rage by wholesale prosecutions. It is impossible to 
enumerate the benefits of the British rule in India, nor can we be too grateful 
to our rulers for those benefits.. It is no doubt the duty of our rulers to bring 
back to the right path any of those under their charge who might go astray. 
But it must fe Sy elnembered that gentle persuasion is far more effective 
than repressive . measures in curbing the rebellious spirit of any B as le. 
Repression should be resorted to only as a last resource when a other 
remedies fail. It is hoped that His Excellency the Viceroy will’take the 
above words into consideration and in future try to conciliate the people by 
holding a more sympathetic attitude towards them. 


29. The Bharathi, a newly started daily of the 14th July, says :—There 
neve Py are some including even several English journal- 

ea 7 ists who still persist in holding that the recent 
disturbances in India such as the bomb outrages have no connection with the 
political agitation in the country. This policy of wilfully concealing the real 
the present unrest is fraught with great danger to the people. It 

just and fiberal-minded Englishmen and other distant 

8 as regards the real causes of these disturbances. It might prubably 

he authorities of the fear of being exposed in the British Parliament. 

vould certainly be laudable to try to check this unrest by enlightening 


helpless birds. 
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‘The present situation. 
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July 16th, 1908. 
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killing British officials. whe du 
be ascribed ? What do the prosecutions ap 
to? Why were Guzerathi newspapers proceeded against ? © 

sentenced to nineteen months’ imprisonment? What 

against Siva in the Tinnevelly hat was | 
committed by Chidambaram Pillai? Is it want of education in these persons 
that led them to those acts? Or, did they commit murder or dacoity? What 
else are these disturbances, if not political? No true well-wisher of the 
British will try to deceive the authorities by concealing the real causes of the 
present unrest. It is hoped that the Home authorities will try to restore 
peace in the country by removing the difficulties brought on by the behaviour 
of some of the local euthoulaas , . 


on Rees Seem 30. The Sri Krishna Sukthi for June observes that if, instead of trying 
June, 1908, The policy of repression. to restrain the liberty of the people and of the 
press by means cf various new laws and regu- 
lations, the Government should repeal those already passed in connection, 
with the recent disturbances, release the popular leaders who have been put 
in jail and undo the partition of Bengal which is the real source of discontent 
in the country, there is not the slightest doubt that |the people will again 
come to enjoy perfect peace. It is hoped that the Government will try to 

win the loyalty and affection of the people by adopting the latter course. 

Buakata BaNypav, 


on Oe 31. A leader in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 4th July, says that the refusal 
July 4th, 1908. to grant bail to Mr. Tilak by Justice Dever of 
the Bombay High Court is a most deplorable 
und astounding news to all fair-minded and 
justice-loving Indians. ‘The article insinuates that the responsibility for all 
these seditious prosecutions now raging in the Bombay Presidency and the 
Government order against granting bail to persons implicated in them is 
cast on Lord Morley. There may be some truth in the rumour, notwith- 
standing its recent contradiction, that Sir George Clarke proposed to resign 
his Governorship on account of some disagreement with the policy of Lord 
Morley, the Secretary of State, in respect of this matter. The abiding faith 
the Indians once had in the rectitude of the British Tribunals as compensat- 
ing for the shortcomings of the executive administrators is gradually 
waning on account of the perverseness of some Judges in the trials of cases 
between (Government and its subjects. Political prisoners, in every ‘civilised 
country, are treated with consideration and leniency, but in India the case 
is different. Executive officers are all powerful here and Jndicial officers are 
but tools in their hands. If the latter behave independently, their prospects 
are made gloomy. Government should try to maintain the dignity of 
High Courts, which were looked upon by the subjects as the pillars of Bri 
justice. Now that there is widespread unrest in the land, it is the duty of 
Government to be conscientiously and scrupulously just in all their, dealin 
Sedition is not defined in the Indian Penal Code pole it is difficult to.conce 
what sedition is and what not. There seems,to be no distinction at prese 
between. reasonable criticism and sedition. ; In the . Tilal 
jurors are yet to decide whether some of his words are seditious : 
it 1s painfully surprising that bail has been refused to him by Ju 
who, as a Barrister in 1897, appeared before the late Justice Ty 
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Remarks on the refusal to 
grant bail to Mr. Tilak. 
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subject, a leader in the Swadesabhimani, of the 8th J uly, 
ence is not yet established against Mr. Tilak and that it 
pe aoa Thos pe As all — in hog editors are 
aon. — versal complaint against the want of a 
‘Sedition. It should not be left to Gh thieetnn of the 

band Magi to decide what constitutes sedition and what 
Most of them are not probably well versed in law or language ; and 
me penalty that is meted out to offenders of this class is evidence 


oy when there is no fear of 
popular leaders in custody will 
iscontent is also a\matter worth 
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anuman 


me. 


betake himself to beggary 

when expanded becomes Swadeshism, which is the exalted state of the 
developed intelligence of a noble man. In order that crops may be plentiful, 
weeds ought to be removed and in the same way for Swadeshism to be pros- 
perous, Videshism (foreignness) should be expelled (boycotted). The strength 
of Videshism is evidence of the weakness of Swadeshism. It should not be 
misunderstood that my contention is that in order to improve ourselves we 
ought to injure others. If we allow members of another family to enter our 
house and manage our affairs, surely our authority will be at anend. It is 
only after we have driven them out, we can enjoy independence and other 
benefits and Swadéshism can advance only when Videshism is boycotted. 
Some of us are afraid of boycott and expulsion of Videshism as dangerous. 
But is it not our duty to drive out outsiders who trespass into our houses and 
tamper with our liberties? Even if there should be some risk in this attempt 
it should be welcomed as a harbinger of future happiness. Our own people 
will like us better than outsiders and they wil! use things made by us for 
domestic: purposes in preference to things made by strangers. If we continue 
in this manner to make everything necessary for us ourselves, the encroach- 
ment of outsiders will Ssaduaily cease and they will retire in the way in which 
they came, without causing any disturbance. Persistent exertion on our part 
without ‘any assistance from others will conduce to the weakening of 
Videshism and no forcible ejection of Videshism, to allow Swadeshism to 
spread, is necessary. History tells us that at one time the English penalised 
the use of Indian goods in order to foster their industries. We have no power 
to punish, but we can act. So let us exert ourselves vigilantly and we shall 
never fail, - ~— | . 


report, in line 9 of the article numbered 18, 
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(6) Courts. 


1. The Hindu, of the 28rd ‘July; has 


e ‘se ° a ‘ verdict of ei ‘ lty . I ) 

The conviction of Mr. Tilak. “not take the pak i ‘surt 10r the sentence 
of six years’ transportation inflicted upon the illustrious prisoner before him 
by the learned Parsee Judge... The Judge had shown the bent of his mind 


when he declined to admit Mr. Tilak to bail and declared that he was not 


willing to give his reasons for the refusal, as, if given, they might prejudice 
the case. He had read the articles and had evi seutly ome to the conclusion 
that they were seditious.. He has now,em hati ly affirmed his view in 
passing sentence upon Mr. ‘Tildk, that: none “but a diseased and perverted 
intellect would hold the accused innocent of the offence. This is an uncalled 
for and unmerited slander against the two jurymen who honestly ventured to 
differ from the others in the jury box. “We undertake to say that ninety- 
nine out of one hundred persons who read the articles after the prosecution 
was launched, were struck with astonishment that the Bombay Government, 
under the liberal regimé of Sir George Clarke, should have deemed such 
articles seditious and should have directed the prosecution. The facts, 
however, that one article of the 12th May in the Kesari was first pitched 
upon to prosecute and, some’ days afterwards, another article of the 9th June 
was also tacked to it, showed a grim determination on the part of the autho- 
rities to bring all their forces to bear in their campaign against Mr. Tilak. 
Mr. Justice Davar, as we have said, declined to grant the application for bail 
on behalf of Mr. Tilak and when the two cases were committed to his Court for 
trial, he allowed an application made to him on behalf of the Crown that the 
cases should be tried by a special jury instead of a common jury, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Mr. Tilak on the ground that persons belonging 
to the latter class would be ina better position to understand’ the language 
in which the articles are written than those belonging to.the former. The 
Judge also allowed, in spite of opposition by the accused, the ‘two cases based 
upon two articles written at an interval of a month to be heard together by 
the same jury, the inevitable result of which would be to make the cumula- 
tive effect of the articles create an unfavourable impression in the mind of 
the jurors against the accused. ‘The learned Judge, however, declared that 
in regard to both these points, his order was conducive to the interests of 
the accused! <A specia jury was empanelled in the trial consisting of 
seven Europeans and two Parsees. The trial began with an imposing array 
of eminent European Advocates, each taking a part in pressing the case for 


‘ 
Nedller 


_ the prosecution. The only witness examined was the Government Translator 
whose business it was to translate the offending articles in the Kesart. Mr. 


length, and showed that much of the translation was: defecti 


Tilak conducted the defence himself, cross-examined the " ranslator at. great 
a instances no appropriate words could be found in Englii 


words and vice versd. The prosecution also put in evidence a-post-carc 
which were written the names of two books on the making of explosiv 
Mr. Tilak, the accused, objected to the reception of this evidence, 


fact was noticed in the columns of such papers, © post-card was‘admit 

inyevidence by Mr. Justice Davar, though, in his summing up to the | 

he asked them not to attach. ey weight to the post-card’ and to leave’ it ‘out 
of consideration. The learned Judge could hi ardly,' by: saying. .40, || 


f sete 5s ee. have been already produced on 
ug OrFoneous order. When the case for 
“his Oyadence, Mr. Tilak put in evidence 
der 10: 8t oom eae opt and trend 

2 is writings. § | his was the presidi 
) r. Tile oe. ) the right of sdely anil “ the 4 
© unbiassed mind can fail to perceive the enormously 
circumstances under which Mr. Tilak wae weighted down. He 
gle-handed in a contest. with the Crown whose overpowering 
and influence’ were unsparingly used against him. During the 
ary. assistance was called in, .in order to protect. the presiding 
son and to guard his house and the Court premises. Mr. ‘Tilak 
these circumstances to address.a jury composed of seven Euro- 
0 Indians.. The value of a trial by jury consists in the fact 
ury would: be composed of the accused’s own countrymen. This 
used in the provision of law which entitles a European offender to 
demand the. right of claii to be tried by a jury, the majority of whom 
are Englishmen.» In Mr, Tilak’s case, exactly the opposite principle was 
allowed to prevail. As regards at least the offence under section 153-A, with 
od charged, the seven Europeans who were on the jury were 
ersons between whom and the Indians Mr. Tilak’s articles are charged as 
having attempted % -excite race hatred. ‘How iniquitous the law in India is, 
in this respect; will be apparent by this. Labouring under the dead weight of 
all possible adverse’ ¢ircumetances, Mr. Tilak presented his own case to the 
jury in @ manner which has evoked universal admiration in the country. 
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whole, little, substantial difference between 

Mr. tie 5 was. and X 2 = hi ae for which Lord Curzon 

has put inan eloquent plea inthe House of Lords. Alllovers of constitutional 
ss and good: government in the country will look upon the result in 
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important case of this nature; and we fear that that division is: not. 
to the jury alone. Whatever may be the general opinion about: 
personally, about his views‘and politics; the: ‘the law 
against him will be scrutinised’ 
of public discussion in general. 
articles, not upon any specific, a in ‘them 
indictment has both its advantage and di ntage.. The advanta 
in the articles being read and judged as a whole, their trend and 
being estimated without regard to particular portions which, taken s 
may convey a different intention from that which: the articles, ta) 
whole, are calculated to do. Its possible that, -here and there, ‘the: 
sentences and passages which lend themselves to highly ur 
pretation, while other sentences and eons ie di aodify that interpre- 
tation. But there is disadvantage, and that lies in the difficulty: of the accused 
to make his defence when he is called upon to defend himself against the 
whole. He does not know which view or criticism he is to explain and 
defend, which = is considered seditious and which is not. Mr. Tilak 
complained of this in his address to the jury; and from the:general point of 
view there is force in the complaint ; for, clearly, the whole article may not be 
seditious though the general tenor of it may point to that conclusion, and it 
: of usé to know which opinion or language contravenes the law and which 
oes not. Oy aM ALS It A bh SI, AES eg : 
‘The articles themselves have been published in English, and the 
translation has been objected to, and admitted to be inaccurate as regards 
certain words and expressions. The j have, we believe, taken these 
inaccuracies into account, and framed their verdict after making allowance 
for them. Yet two of them have dissented, and probably thése two are men 
who know the vernacular in which the articles are written.’ Their dissent is 
a vindication of the view that the articles do. not transgress the law. That 
view has been taken by many who have read the translations, and upheld by 
two jurymen who tried the case. It was argued in the course of ‘the trial 
that Government established by law is a different thing from the officials 
who constitute the bureaucracy, and that the criticism was of the bureaucracy 
and not of the Government. The law as it stands’ is indeed more compre- 
hensive in its scope than it was eleven years ago; but its extended scope is 
only as regards the application of the word ‘disaffection’ and has no 
reference to ‘government established by law? Indeed, according to the 
law laid down by Mr. Pinhey there is no difference in the eyes of the Indian 
populace even between official Europeans and non-official Buropeans. But 
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18 not oun yous i eahok ao | bs obs: a ent =a Bureaucracy is merely “on 
established by law, and it has no reference to class. The system is sacred ; 
and it is t0 prevene a irom being prouget into contempt or hatred that the 
law is enacte or dificul: how It Can be confounded with a class, how 

egy Ger section 124-A, and a class under 
itation of the scope of each section 
so unintelligible an intersection 
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y the Governor of Bombay said in the Legislative 


| prosecutions against newspapers there would be no 
y of the law, we understood him to mean that no case 


rosecutec except from a conyiction of the clearest necessity, except 
when it was béyond' doubt that the law had been clearly infringed. It is 
therefore to be regretted that m a case of this nature against a person of 
Mr. Tilak’s statiding, the impression should remain that the accused’s own 
countrymen on the jury ‘could not conscientiously convict him. It should 
not be forgotten tha -in the case against a/, though the jury was composed 
of five Indians ahd four Europeans, they were able to arrive at a unanimous 
verdict of guilty with a qualification as regards the accused’s motive. But 
in this case no Kind of unanimity was possible, and the majority and minority 
held and adhered to irreconcilably opposite views as regards the guilt of the 
accused, even alter a long deliberation. Mr. Tilak preferred to conduct his 
own case, and’he did it, it will be acknowledged, in a manner that few others 
could have done. His deep knowledge of law and constitutional history and 
his great forensic ability have won for him universal admiration, while his 
citation of certain contemporary Anglo-Indian press criticisms has not failed 
to emphasise’ the. existence of a great provoking cause which forces Indian 
crities into the arena of fateful controversy, fateful only to one side yet.” 


Writing on the same subject, the Madras Standard, of the 24th July, 
remarks :—** We wonder what feelings surge through one’s mind when one 
recalls the Civil and Military Gasette’s description of our educated men as 
‘base-born B.A.’s’ It was only the other day that a local Anglo-Indian 
paper libelled the Indian newspapers in Madras by affirming that there was 
only one paper among us which was on the side of law and order. Such 
writings stir bad blood and provoke retorts. Mr. Tilak admitted that he was 
led to write in the way he did in reply to certain notorious Anglo-Indian 
papers. But provocation of the gravest kind made him restrain himself, so 
much so that not only a leading English eres er which saw no sedition in 
Mr. Tilak’s articles but the Extremist Anglo-Indian paper in Madras found 
nothing excessively inflammatory in them. But considerations of this kind 
were urged on the jury in vain. 

Mr, Tilak did not in the least exaggerate in advance the effect of the 
jury’s verdict in his case on the public mind of India. Moderates and 
Extremists alike cannot help regarding it as fatal to the liberty of the press 
in India. With inflammatory and seditious writing no one, least of all those 
of us, who accept British as essential and indispensable to the well-being, 
iness and progress of India, will have my sympathy. But it must be 
the Indian press should be given some measure of freedom in 
the actions of the bureaucracy and in repelling the venomous 
certain section of the Anglo-Indian press.” 
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Tus Mapmas 
Sranpagp, 
Matyas 
July 24th, i908. 
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Bangalore Oity, 
July 2ist, 1908. 


Invra, 


Madras, 
July 18th, 1908. 


2. The Bharathi, of the 21st July, observes that the hardship caused 
EAR . . by the Asiatic immigration legislation in South 
Colonial legislation regarding Africa has already: begun to be felt, and nearly 
Aqiatic immigrants. 650 Indians have returned from Natal, of whom 
about 300 landed in Madras and the rest in Calcutts: It is deplorable that 
the Government of the mother-country is extremely callous to the interests 
of these Indian emigrants. These emigrants have been in close touch with 
the Europeans while in Natal and it is very much to be feared that the situa- 
tion would be rendered extremely dangerous if these aggrieved people should 
make common cause with the malcontents here. It would be well therefore 
if the Government were to procure these returned emigrants some work. 
Aiso,. it the British Government does not interfere on behalf of Indian 
emigrants in the colonies in good time and urge the Colonial Government to 
adopt a more equitable policy, the new Colonial legislation might, after some 
time, be regarded—as in the case of the partition of Bengal— a “‘ settled fact.” 
The Bharathi, of the 22nd July, has a paragraph on the same subject in 
which it urges that as the Imperial Government has failed to do their duty 
on behalf of the Indians in South Africa, the Government of India should 
retaliate by prohibiting the immigration of the colonials into India. 
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(b) Courte.. 


3. The India, of the 18th July, observes :—Kudiram Bose is a member 

ee ; of a secret society in Bengal whose aim is the 

A lighter punishment for 4 gubversion of the present Government. He is 
er one of those bomb conspirators who aimed at 
the destruction of the Europeans and was the actual perpetrator of a bomb 
outrage. This man has been sentenced to hanging by the authorities. Now 
coming to Sri Chidambaram Pillai of Tuticorin, he had no hand in any bomb- 
conspiracy ; he did not advise the people to go beyond the bounds of law and 
against the Government. He only preached that we should strive to attain 
our rights by the lawful methods of Swadesh, boycott of foreign goods, 
national education and the panchayat system. ‘This man has been sentenced 
to transportation for life. Now, of the two punishments above mentioned, 
the latter is the more severe, because, in the case of a death sentence, the 
sorrows of a man cease, the moment he is hanged, while in the case of trans- 
"aba for life the man not only loses all chances of seeing his country, 
ouse or people again, but also becomes a useless being in the world, not 
being in a position either to better himself or to better his countrymen. So 
he has to lead a miserable life till death naturally puts an énd to his existence. 
Thus the punishment inflicted on Kudiram Bose, who, not only defied law, 
but also actively conspired against the lives of the Europeans, by means of 
bombs, is comparatively far lighter than that inflicted on Sri Chidambaram 
Pillai whose motto was not to transgress the: bounds of law. From 
Mr. Pinhey’s judgment, it seems as if he advised the people in the follow- 
ing terms: “‘ Do not be bound by law and do not work by lawful means to- 


improve the state of your country, but adopt the cruel methods of Kudiram 
a = aim at the lives Phe isoneina” Is this thé bebe the 
authorities { eee 
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the people throughout India. Sri Tilak 
zor five Tull days im defending himself and trying to 
ry of the prosecution that there was sedition in his articles 
the j ary to. be bold and impartial and realise his position as 
phic. ‘But Mr. Justice Davar thought that the articles 
some of the sensation causcd by the bomb outrages and that 
sliberately written and it was in this strain he addressed the 
| jury returned a divided verdict, seven declaring the accused 
to be guilty and two declaring him to be not guilty. Though it has not been 
announced who these two are, our readers will remember that there were onl 
two natives on the jury. Hereafter there is no use of our brooding over ro 
mishaps to the patriots of our country. Judging from the way in which the 
law of sedition is applied at present, it cannot be clearly marked out how far 
one can proceed in working for one’s pou b In the Tinnevelly cases, 
Mr. Pinhey deelared that the term Swaray was by itself capable of creating 
disaffection and that there was no necessity for any political meeting in 
India. In the sedition case against the editor of the Kal of Bombay, the 
accused was sentenced to three years’ _ imprisonment in spite of the 
recommendation of the jury that he should be treated leniently in view of the 
fact that it was only a sense of patriotism that impelled him to write the 
articles in question. Now Sri Tilak has also been punished for sedition. So 
it has become necessary that the question of the exact interpretation of 
sections 124-A. and 168-A should be carried to the very doors of the Privy 


Council and a clear decision obtained from it on this point. 


jury. The ] 


s 


5. Referring to the case of Mr. Tilak, the Sastlekha, of the 24th July, 

Tilak’s trial. observes:—- Both the Judge and the jury did 

Peg ene not know the Marathi language. Had the jury 

beea composed of Indians to at least one-half the number, nobody would have 
found fault with the trial. 


6. A sub-leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 18th July, referring to 


Mee oe the proposed institution of trial of Sessions 
Cireuit Courts. eo by High Cowt Judges on circuit, says 
that the scheme is good inasmuch as the presiding Judges in big criminal 
cases will be persons of learning and experience. But if it is on the model 
of High Court Sessions, the privilege of appeal will be lost to the parties and 
that is not desirable in India, seeing that even in England the Parliament 1s 
devising legislation to allow appeal in criminal cases tried by jury, as the 
existing system is not satisfactory in many instances. If competent persons 
are selected as jurots and more offences are allowed to be tried by jury in 
District Sessions Courts,.the present system will itself be sufficient. Judges 
also should be more versed in law and of better experience than at present. 
If the executive and judicial functions are separated, the judiciary will be 


much improved and there will be no need for the contemplated reforms. 
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7. With reference to the report submitted by the committee age 
wee oP ah ‘ bigs at by. the Local: Government to consider the 
The School Fix a} ssaminanion. “~ cuestion of the institution of a School Final 
Examination, the Suedesamitran, 
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al -jneonsistent. with each other but also quite 
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. of the 18th July, remarks that the suggestions 


Swapaaamtresn, 
Medra:, 
July 28rd, 1908. 


Sasiraxna, 
Madras, 
July 24th, 1908. 


Karara Pataixa, 


Calicut, 
July 18th, 1908. 


SwADRGAMITRAR, 
Madras, 
July 18th, 1908. 
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that a terrified man fancies even darknesstobeadevis —«s_—«s—r&= 
9. The same paper writes :-~The Europeans have invented a new name 
The best way to remove the ‘08 Swadeshiem and that is ‘‘, Discontent.” No 
‘6 Discontent.’ y doubt it cannot be denied. that the Swadeshs 
spirit has now spread throughout the land and 
a certain small section of the people has also begun to hate the Kuropeans. 
The best method we would suggest to remove this feeling from the minds 
of the people is to suppress the Anglo-Indian papers whose language, it is, that 
has created this feeling. i. ipertese? 
Kuan, 10. The Kesari, of the 22nd July, says:—It seems as if the authorities 
July 22nd, 1908. ‘¢ Sedition in the Punjab too ’P want to create a disturbance 10 the P unjab 
"which has now completely’ calmed down. 
There is a strong rumour that a Muhammadan newspaper in Delhi, a paper 
in Ghang and the Hitkari and the Hindustan in Lahore are to be prosecuted 
for having disseminated seditious matter. We cannot understand what object 
is thus gained by inflaming all the Provinces of India at the same time. 
SwaDRsaMITRAR, 


a 11. With reference to the speeches of Lord Curzon and Lord Morley in 


July 21st, 1908. : the House of Lords in connection with the 
ra rig Rede aay dMorley present condition of India, the Swadesamitrun, 
geconigss ee ' of the 21st July, remarks :—From the speech 
of Lord Morley it is clear that he is not in a position to do as he likes in 
granting the requests of the Indians. But stall it is fortunate that Lord 
Morley has been keeping his mind steady, without. being led away by the 
many false reports about the present condition of India. yA the course of his 
speech Lord Curzon observed that he could not easily forget the country over 
which he ruled for seven years. Surely he remembers India too well, but 
only with a feeling of hostility! This same Lord Curzon observed while he 
was Viceroy that the Indians were not yet fit to share the responsibility of 
the Government; but, in the present speech of his, he said ‘that the Indians 
were now scheming against the British Government. - We'do not’ know what 
has occurred within the last three years to justify this:change of opini 
his part. Is it that the Indians have grown more capable: than what they 
were three years back, or is it that Lord Curzon has changed his principles 
completely ? It must be the latter, because it is a fallacy to argue that the 
Indians as a whole are scheming against the Government from the flimsy 
fact that a few of them had begun to do so. . 8 ay ane Rema 2 
On the same subject the Swadesumitran, of the 24th July, observes: 
From these speeches, one’has to be seriously afraid as to what would be 
state of India if a Conservative like Lord Curzon or Lord’ George: Ham 
were the Secretary of State for India instead of a Liberal like Lord Mor! 
lhe opinion of Lord Curzon is that the Indians are a set of seditionists 
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mantry; wale the Anglo-Indian officials are the 

10NGS OF AnEIS and 40 are the: Dest: men to zuide its destinies and all his 

ge 8 3 °3 % se a. ss a : Bos ay based a this op in ion PT hus if he 
were to €u 8 OF india now, he will not introduce any reform 
till the unrest mm ine beideés, and itis a known fact that the unrest cannot 
the state of India will soon become “very serious. But happily Lord Morley 
demurred to ty View Of Lord on’s and openly declared that he would 
wil delay ti y reforms on any account. Whatever may be, ultimately, the 
nature of the reforms to be introduced, the openness with which Lord Morley 


denounced the views of Lord Curzon makes us believe that they will be in 


consonance with the present aspirations of the Indians. 
" pon ae Sry aie DE a 


The Swadesamttran, of the 23rd July, says:—We learn that the 


~~ question of devising methods for preventin 

The Government and peneron:. the Indian students fom proceedin g fo England 
for education is now engaging the attention of the Council of India. A 
London correspondent of a Calcutta daily writes that the Government is also 
thinking of making even the education imparted in India dependent upon 
the good-will of the Government. We have no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of this information, because such tonduct on the part of the Government 
of India seems only natural, seeing that it is of opinion that higher education 
has perverted the mind of the Indian students into their taking an activo part 
in politics. But the Government is only labouring under a delusion when it 
thinks that the Indian students have now grown seditious in their spirit. 


13. Stating that national education is necessary for the prosperity 
ee _, . of the country, the Andhrakesari, of the 17th 
The National School at Rejah- J uly, observes :—If national education were 

mundry. ee disseminated among the thirty crores of people 
in our country, there would be no famines and sufferings. Would not then 
India become heaven on earth? If out of a strong sense of patriotism, 
schools are started in every village and national education is imparted, will 
not our country become heaven? My countrymen! Without indulging in 
false logic in the matter of national education, but believing that national 
education is the keystone for the elevation of our country, contribute to the 
national school started in our town. 


14. The Kistmapatrika, of the 19th July, observes :—Harisarvothama Rao 
ee : and Bodi Narayana Rao were arrested on sus- 
Mic = searches in the picion of their having written seditious articles 
Mpntbaingsigie oe in the Swaraj and searches were made by thie 
Police. It is difficult to guess which persons in Bezwada and Masulipatam 
will hereafter be subjected to similar misfortune. But it seems to us that 
unless people experience prison-life, it is very difficult to work for the 
Swadeshi movement. Now-a-days it is hard to determine what is sedition and 
what is not. The Advocate-General of Bombay argued in a case that it is 
sedition to call Europeans whitemen. In the case of Chidambaram Pillai, 
Mr. Pinhey, the Judge, gave out that it is certainly seditious to work for 
swadeshism, boycott and Panchayet. 
15. The Jaridah-i-Rosgar, of the 18th July, makes the following 
roe comments on the Native Newspaper Bill 
the Newspaper Bill. recently introduced into the Viceregal Logis- 
lative Council by Sir Harvey Adamson. Our great moralist, Shekh Sidi of 
Shiraz, says: “Subjects are like trees, if you should nurture them properly, 
you will get the desired fruit.” The British Government, even at such a 
perilous time’as this, acts on the above saying, but how could one care for 
the lives:of others, when his life itself is at stake? For the past year or two 
zalis"have become turbulent and lawless, and their leaders have, 
y and secretly, incited the people to revolt, by their seditious 
speechés and. writings: the Government has, by its wonted compassion, 
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SwADBSAMITRAN, 


Madras, 
July 23rd, 1908. 


AMDRRAKBSARI, 
Rajahmundry, 
July 17th, 1908, 


KIsTNAPATRIEA, 
Masulipatam, 
July 19th, 1908. 


Janipan-1-Rozear, 
Madras, 
July 18th, 1908. 


JaRIDAH-I-R0zGAR, 
Madras, 
July 18th, 1908. 


SwaDRsaMiTRak, 


Metras, 
July 20th, 1908. 


of tine: pager He was that the 
in publie or writing anything sedi 
found out that their ends are thas defeated; | 
cowardly means of murdering imnocent Europeans. by bombs. This, 
thought to be the easiest way of seizing the country from the of 
British. If such is = tide of i, en nip 1g ernn 
expected to exercise the — togative of mercy? At-dast it wa 
iaecdnee the . Sovspeel Bill, owing to the lawless demeanour of 
native papers such as Yuguntar, Bande Maiaram, Mitabadi, etc. 
admitted fact that these papers have blackened their columns with seditious 
articles. All native papers have been, and are with rare exceptions, loyal 
to the British Government and sympathetae with the public . There is no. 
other Government existing on the face of earth, except the Buitish which has 
the well-being of its subjects at heart, and grants them every concession and 
rivilege. When we compare the position enjoyed by the press’ in the 
ussian Government with that in the British, we find a. vast difference. In 
Russia the press is under strict censorship, Nothing can be published 
without the approval of Government, whereas in India any one may write 
or print whatever he pleases without asking permission of any authority. 
Mr. Gladstone, the deceased Prime’ Minister of England, had once said that 
“‘ the press is the only means of having a true knowledge of Indian feelings.” 
It is not known what good lies in doing away with the said means. When 
in 1816, Sir Charles Metcalfe abolished the Press Kegulations there were onl 
six native papers; and newspapers in India are now reckoned by: the hundred. 
The reason of such a difference in numbers being obviously this, that the 
editors of newspapers have attempted to cultivate a more moderate style of 
criticism. The editors of Urdu newspapers, open ‘the Mussalman editors, 
have been very cautious in their criticisms. They have been the promoters 
of sympathy and cordial going 2 between the rulers and the ruled. They 
oyalty or give room to any seditious or 


never did swerve from their 
objectionable writings in their papers. At the time of the Partition of 
Bengal it was the Bengali newspapers which caused a great commotion and 
stirin the country. Sir Harvey Adamson gave no time to the members of 
the Legislative Council for considernig the Bill. This Bill was introduced 
at the instigation of the certain Anglo-Indian papers, who are false friends. 
of the British Government. Before this Bill is passed into an Act, it should 
be considered whether any good will come out of this stringent measure. 
The Bengali Babus, whose brains have been eaten up by white ants, will 
never give up their lawlessness even in the face of such repressive measures 
adopted by Government. ‘I'hey are likely to issue and circulate pamphlets. 
in private. Then Government will have to adopt another measure. — 


V.—Prospects oF TRE Crops AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


16. The Jaridah-i-Rozgar, of the 18th July, invites the attention of the 
~ Local Government to the distressed state of the 
people owing to the dearness of food-grains, 
and suggests that a committee should be formed to investigate the causes of 
the dearness, as has been formed in His Highness the Nizam’s Government. 


Dearness of food-grains. 


VI.—Mrecet.aweovs. 


17. The Swadesamitran, of the 20th July, writes:—An Englishman 
has sent a long letter to the Proneer suggest-- 
ing a novel remedy for the existing unrest. 
He says that the students in every school must be made to understand 
that, when compared with the ancient kings, the. British Government has. 
showere greater benefits upon its subjects, thereby ‘instilling into their 
minds a love for this Government. In his opinion this will: bring. into- 
existence a new set of patriots who will become a strength to the Governmen 


‘* Manufacture of patriots.” 


~ 


vethe Government ‘he argu- 
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nments, will create a love 
the stadents. Books of the above description, ¢..,L.ee-Warner’s Citizen of 
India, have “already: been introduced into the schools; but we doubt whether 
they have had the effect anticipated by the correspondent of the Pioneer. 
It is @ fallacy to: suppose that the opimion of a man is shaped by the 
knowledge he acquires in his school life. 


i8. The Kesari, of the 22nd July, publishes a Tamil translation of a 


Py gay portion of Mr. Tilak’s address to the jury in 
Mr. Tilak’s addres tu the jery. the sedition case brought against him. att 


19. The ZJudia, of the mae or: we ee ee se must understand 
7 t rty ” 1s the noblest of a man’s posses- 
“We at! not be content gions. Tee people of the land of Thatote do 
vith Oe ae. not enjoy the same rights and privileges as 
those of other countries, The people of this country have no control over the 
revenue of the land. We cannot boldly express our views concerning the 
administration of the country. We cannot have any weapon even for self- 
rotection and cannot successfully prevent our articles being exported even 
in times of famine. We are an exception to the rule that every community 
is governed by itsown laws. Thus there is no nation in the world excepting 
ourselves which 1s so far degraded as to be bereft of even the most 
important natural rights of a community of men. It is notan easy thing for 
us to regain all the rights we have lost. We can have them back, only if we 
strenuously persevere in the attempt. If, on the other hand, each one of us is 
content with what he has and does not trouble himself about the hard lot of 
his poorer countrymen, we may soon have to lose even the few rights we 
enjoy now. So mother Bharata has instilled the wisdom of swadesiasm into 
our minds to help us to rid ourselves of this low life bereft of charity, truth 
and liberty. , 


20. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd July, writes :—It is a lesson learnt 
from practical experience in the world that 

Re ie tine Vier has turned both an addition in wealth and an increase in 
me nee ee authority turn the head of a man. While in 
the former case a man loses his sympathy towards the poor and thinks too 
much of himself, in the latter he always uses his increased authority to the 
detriment of others. What is true of an individual is also true of a nation. 
Thus England was once known for her sympathies towards suffering humanity 
as was illustrated by the trouble she took to relieve the Negroes of Africa 
from their hereditary slavery to the Arabs and others ; and as long as she had 
not tasted the sweets of an absolute sway over India, her attitude towards 
India was the same; she was for raising the Indians to the level of the 
Englishmen and she believed that this could be done only by extending to 
India the form of: Government obtaining in England. It was only during 
this period that the British Ministers gave higher education and liberty of the 
press to the Indians and believed in the possibility of establishing national 
institutions like the Indiatoo. But within the last sixty years, 
¥ over India have turned the heads of the 


ent, British statesmen 
under the .suserainty of 


ay 
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Kusaa, 
Madras, 
July 22nd, 1908. 


Inpia, 
Madras, 
July 18th, 1908, 


SwaDeeaMiTRaNn, 


Madras, 
Jaly 23nd, 1908. 
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the British and can never dream 
Lord Curzon spoke in the House 0 
in India to higher education and e 
not a suitable thing for the: Indians. He spoke disparagingly eve 
Parliament. ‘This change of on bis part is the result of his: 
absolute sway over India. Similarly Lord Cromer, who, when 
Finance Minister in India 26 yeurs ago, recommended the repea 
system of gagging the press adopted by Lord Lytton, now argues 
liberty of the press is not a desirable thing im the Kast. T’h 
view on his part is the result of his having exercised an absolute sway over: 
Kgypt for 25 years. Many are the persons whose heads have been turned 
by their having exercised an absolute sway over India and these are aa yes 
all the elation of the British. Weare sure more harm than good wi 
result not only to India but to the British dominions as a whole 
utterances of veritable autocrate like Lord Curzon, who speak disparagingly 
of the very institution—the British Parliament—which is the primary cause 


and the brightest feature of the greatness of England. 


Awommreaxattxa, 21, Referring to the comments of a poe ira 7 oe oe ec ne ote 
July 18th, 1908, “ : . ” apers, the a rapra a, e 16th Ju 

ia A tide) on the Sacien Fees btigirves :— The siixe papers have no sno 
to question the Mudras Times for bringing unfounded charges against them. 
Even if they had such power, there would be neither ‘‘ hearing nor protec- 
tion.” It seems as if the Madras Times has the supreme privilege to indulge 
in such denunciations without the slightest fear of law and regard for fair 
criticism. We hope that the Zimes will not hereafter insert such writings 
which are not short of sedition. For the simple reason that. there has been 
no agreement with its opinion, it is improper that it should make such 
injudicious charges. 3 


Seanad, 22. The Swaray, of the 18th June and received on the 24th July, writes 
June 18th, 1908. as follows:—The nature and qualities of men 
arc different in different countries and in 

different ages. In any age, there cannot but 
exist some extremely enthusiastic persons. The world respects various 
eminent persons by commemorating them by means of historical records and 
inscriptions. When a movement stimulates the manly energies of a nation, 
some of the most enthusiastic among them may take to bold deeds. But 
their terrible deeds cannot win the approbation of the intelligent men of their 
time. Of the most enthusiastic persons among the Grecians, Aristogiton and 
Harmodius, who could not tolerate slow progress, took a forward step and 
killed the despotic king named Hipparchus. Solon and other philosophers 
condemned those audacious deeds.. But those horrible deeds roused the 
courage of the people. Within a short time, Aristogiton and Harmodius, who 
were stigmatised as ‘‘destructives”, were appreciated by the people for their 
courage aud self-sacrifice. Tombs were erected and inscriptions put up in 
their memory Probably it is natural that those who are condemned as the 
most enthusiastic persons in our time will be worshipped by our descendants 
as the champions of the country. There are among dines enthusiastic persons 


Perpetuating the memory of 
. evil-doers. 


many “‘ destructives” whom we venerate as champions of Dharma and as 
incarnated persons. Though their manliness, self-sacrifice and resolution 
are unparalleled, our minds are shocked when we are reminded of their 
murderous deeds. We have no mind to feel sorrow for them. It is incon- 
ceivable what the future historians who dwell on the life’s dangers of man 
would write about Birendra Chandra, Profullaand Kudiram. = = 


me re 23. Referring to a letter alleged to have been written by the Gordon 
July 18th, 1908. ry. catening letters from the _etlanders threatening to massacre the native 
queers Hickisaiers rom se inhabitants. of Calcutta indiscriminately for 

5 ees seven days, the Nadegannadi, of the 18th July 

remarks that it is easy to imagine the consternation in the minds of a disat ed 
eople when a whole army threatens to massacre them. Also condemning 


the methods of those turbulent Bengalis who write similar threatening letters 
% 


is any strength to oppose them? There 
wovaKe the army to bloodshed. But one 
feats from both parties that their feelings 
is bent x the extirpation of the other. 

gs to that extent? In civilized human 
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ugh hatred arising from ‘injury to person, property or honour is 
m enough, it is nothing short 0 barbarians 4s sak > avenge those 
wrongs by murder. Are there no paachayats or law courts to settle their 
disputes, however serious? Or, have the people lost all confidence in the 
law courte? bee have they become to desperate as to take the law into 
their own -hands? ‘Why do some of the natives threaten to murder the 
Europeans ? What grievance have the Gordon Highlanders to threaten to 
massacre the natives ? What will be the effects of these threats on the minds 
of the ignorant millions in this country? Why don’t the Government try to 
temper the feelings of both parties? Why do the authorities even at this 
juncture punish ‘the > pom leaders for sedition? How did sedition in 
(distant) Bengal extend to Bombay? Why does it seem to move even 
towards Madras? Why do the Government seek to quench the fire by 
pouring kerosine-oil over it? Why do they adopt the deplorable policy of 
removing discontent by sending the popular leaders to jail? ‘To add to the 
bewilderment of the people the army threatens to massacre the people. 
Unless the administration passes into other hands strong enough to grapple 
with the situation and ‘temper the feelings of both parties, it would not be 
possible to check the present anarchical tendencies and restore peace and 
safety in the country: 
24, Referring to a letter in the Pioneer ly a person subscribing himself 
Th ¢ Mesinionh a ‘** Democrat”, who says that much of the 
0 conden OF aenpeent. present discontent would be removed by the 
publication of a book dealing with the benefits of British rule in India, the 
Vrittunta Chintamony, of the 22nd July, observes that the people of this 
country are still as loyal as ever and that it is not due to want of rogard for 
British authority that discontent exists in the country but because the present- 
day officials freely override the old traditions of British law and justice. 
The majority of the et ig are still unaffected by this abuse of authority. 


It is only one in a thousand that feels such high-handedness too keenly ; and 


it is, again, only one in a thousand of these malcontents that opposes the 
Government. In these circumstances it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Indians are as a rule a mischievous class of people. More important than 
the publication of a book dealing with the benefits of British rule would be 
to prevent the abuse of authority by the Anglo-Indian officials. ‘The first 
step towards removing the present discontent should therefore be to retain 
in service only those Europeans who are found to possess real insight into 
the nature of the Indians and who would sympathise with the people and 
follow up the British traditions of justice in this country and to send home 
the rest. The next step would be to eroered against those Anglo-Indian 
newspapers which seék to promote disaffection between the Europeans and 
the Indians, so as to prevent their abuse of liberty. It is also important that 
all classes of His Majesty's subjects should be treated with strict impartiality, 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour. Unless the Government turns its atten- 
tion towards these changes in the administration, it is useless to expect that 
& book of the kind above named will do any appreciable good in removing 


the existing disc 
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land and not racial hatred against th 
should withdraw from the country 3 1b 18 easy to see that the h 
handedness of some of the British officials and the impatience or s 
Indians who have imbibed throu: hl nglish education Western 1d 110€ 
and independence are the sole factors in creat ; 


Morley and Lord Minto seem to have both understood the situation and it 
iit that their present efforts to grapple with it will be attended with. 
Buanstut, 25. In discussing who are the real promoters of sedition in the country, the 
Parsee, 1906. _ Bharathi, of the 21st July, in a leading article, 
_ Who are the promoters of sedi- gontends that it is really the Anglo-Indian Press. 
wn F and the Anglo-Indian officials that are respon- 
sible for promoting disaffection against the Government and not the Native- 
Press as is unjustly alleged in some quarters. The paper observes that in 
most cases the honest attempts of the Press ito expose the evil doings of the 
European officials and to cultivate feelings of patriotism among the people 
are mistaken for sedition. Often, in translating the articles from the 
vernacular into English, ffom want of a thorough knowledge of the vernac-. 
ulars, the spirit of the articles is so altered that ixinocent articles are made to 
appear as seditious while really seditious ones are sometimes overlooked. It 
is also probably believed that the authorities (at home) would be better pleased 
to hear that there is sedition all over India. that the Indians are- 
concerned with is the demand for their legitimate share in the administration: 
of the country and the fulfilment of the promises made (during the Proclama- 
tion). On the other hand, the Anglo-Indian Press is. engaged in creating 
disaffection not only between the different classes of people, for example, the- 
Mubammadans and the Hindus, but even against the Government. Sometimes 
such wicked proposals are made as would make even the cannibals blush for 
shame. One paper makes ordinary articles appear as highly inflammatory. 
Another suggests wholesale slaughter of the people. Another proposes to- 
terrorise the people with the point of the sword. By these various threats 
and misrepresentations they provoke the more impatient among the people so 
as to create much disaffection against the Government. It is essential,. 
therefore, to check the liberty of these mischievous Anglo-Indian newspapers. 
who are the real authors of sedition in the country. It would be in the 
interests of the Government as well as the people to ascertain who are the 
real promoters of discontent in the land. 


Kanans Pacers, 26. A leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 18th July, referring to the 
July 18th, 1908. “ prosecution for sedition now pr ing all 
seer on sedition prose- over India, says that the Madras Presidency, 
sc ae said to be backward in some respects, as. 
compared with other parts of India, is not behind them in this respect. 
Immediately following the Tinnevelly trial, cases of sedition are launched: 
against certain persons in Madras, Karur and Cocanada. It is not known at 
present how many more are yet. to follow. Government seem to be actuated 
by the motive of suppressing criticism by means of these prosecutions. We 
do not presume to vouch for the success or failure of. this scheme. But we 
can assert almost positively that this procedure will tend to aggravate the- 
discontent in the minds of the people rather than to allay it. When we see. 
attempts made to destroy life by bombs, we do not feel inclined to blame 
Government seriously for these actions. Those who express these ideas in 
public by means of speeches and writing are but few, but there are many on. 
the other hand who harbour them in their hearts and the punishment of the 
outspoken exponents only increases the hatred that is felt by the latter class. 
This state of affairs is fraught with many evils for the future and Govern 
ment should take special note of its true significance. The European officials. 
do not seem to understand these matters on account of their ignorance of the: 
real state of India. Responsible Government officials do not try to apprise 
themselves of the prime causes of discontent. The Indian officials, whose 
duty it is to administer sound advice to the people and other Indians, the 
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randisement, 

. Anglo-Indian 

ans 1n India misinform Government 
aspirations. Those few Europeans 
tly and are favourably disposed 
ernment. No Government can rule 
subjects. It .is not difficult to enlist 


n. If Indians are made to feel that Government value 

y will remain contented in spite of hardships. It can be 

| that no other nation can be found so loyal to Government 

jans. The Hindu religion inculcates loyalty as a kin to devotion 

to God. erefore there must grave causes to create disloyalty in the 

minds of Indians, and if attempts are made to discover these causes and means 

are devised for their removal, the present unrest will soon be allayed. The 

rosecution of editors and Swadesh preachers will not bear much fruit in 
this direction. 
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1. The Hindu, of the 28th Jul wing 
ee that er of the day, we 
Sedition trials. commend to the attention of the gg ew 
Judges and Jail officials in India the valuable remarks of Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, , published in another column on ‘The Punishment of Political 
Prisoners.’ We have good authority for stating that a political prisoner 
sentenced to transportation is subjected to so much harsh treatment in the 
jail that he has recently prayed for the intercession of the counsel, who 
defended him in his trial, for his being shipped off to the Andamans as 
uickly as possible. ‘I'he severity and intolerance of spirit with which some 
j udges treat persons who are brought before them, accused of offences of a 
political character, cannot but, to some extent, react upon the manner in 
which the sentences and orders of the Judges are carried out by inferior and 
ministerial officers. It is, therefore, to the Judges and other officers of the 
Crown of superior status that we have to look for a humane administration 
of the law regarding this class of cases. The prevailing tendency among 
Judges and Magistrates is, however, to treat political offenders with as little 
consideration as possible both during the trial and in the matter of the 
sentences passed on conviction. Applications for bail are almost invariably 
refused, and when sentences are passed, they are either of transportation or 
if of imprisonment, they are always of hard labour. An itinerant political 
teacher of no pretensions whatever to influence of any kind, social or political, 
Subramania Siva, of Tinnevelly, was sentenced the other day to ten. years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Mr. fate pe, editor of the Kal newspaper, a. Master 
of Arts and a man of much scholarship, culture and social position, was 
sentenced, notwithstanding the finding of the jury that he was, actuated in 
writing his article by motives of patriotism and their recommendation to 
mercy, to rigorous imprisonment for nineteen months. 


* % ® * @ 


‘We have just to hand what contains an instructive lesson, the details 
and the judgment in an interesting case in which an English editor was 
dealt with by an English Judge, the offence being one of sedition against 
the Japanese Government. It is well known that Korea, which was once an 
independent kingdom, is now on account of various political convulsions in 
the country under the Protectorate of Japan. But the Japanese Government 
is intensely disliked by the Korean people who chafe. under. the foreign yoke 
of the Japanese. Mr. Ernest Thomas Bethell is the editor of a vernacular 
paper in‘Korea. He was indicted at the instance of the Japanese Goyern- 
ment of the offence of sedition for having written three articles in his paper. 
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Bethell, was to be imprisoned 
iy y and a Japanese contemporary 


fe matte f as follows :—‘ Mr. Bethell has had the distinction to be 
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sent to Shanghai where he is to serve his three weeks’ imprisonment in a 
British ship-ot -war, and ‘that is such a unique journalistic experience that it 
must take much of the sting out of his sentence’ ” 


| (k) General. 


2. The Indian Patriot, of the 80th July, publishes the following 
Factory labour leader :—‘' The report of the Factory Com- 
ED mission is signed by all the members with the 
exception of Dr. Nair whose dissent is referred to in the concluding para- 
graph of their report. 
OF * ; * + e 


“ We doubt, therefore, whether Dr. Nair’s anxiety to improve the lot of 
the labourer by strictly restricting the hours would not result in injury to 
him, whether the labourer, if he is asked, would not prefer the present system 
to the one proposed by Dr. Nair. It is a question whether his physique will 
endure the breathless activity of the West in the climate of this country. It 
does not require much imagination to realise that the average Indian would 
drop down in the’streets of Madras or Bombay, if he walks as fast and as long 
as the average man does in England or even on the Nilgiris. And more 
legislative restriction cannot change the habits of the people, formed chief 
by climatic conditions, without doing material harm to our industries. [if 
the hours are limited, as Dr. Nair proposes, it does not mean that the labourer 
will do withim those hours the work which he does now in a leisurely 
fashion within more time. Oa the other hand, he will loiter about all the 
same and will leave for home at the appointed time. It would be impossible 
for him to work at break-neck speed ; fit system will not endure the strain of 
continuous factory work such as is done in the climate of Europe. Nor should 
it be forgotten that even in India the physique of people varies according tu 
different conditions, A Madras labourer is, for example, the poorest speci- 
men that you can find a ywhere in. the Presidency. You do not find a single 
one among them of the spirit and the muscle and the complexion of the average 
labourer, say, on the Malabar Coast; and those living in towns are far worse 
than thos nee ng in village For this reason, it is natural that there should 
be some differe ce in 
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Tan Iwezam Pavasor, 
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July 30th, 90s. 
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Ministers of State; j bat h 

labourer. {In h though 

for an extension of ¢ ic,” 

that age except perhaps on on. 

above 55 is deemed fit to serve a 

wonder if ‘men over 40 or » % 

for the matter that, does any | 

even as a clerk? And does this 

among clerks gen nerally ? Physi of 

an exceptional kind, and, if 55 is ry highest | 

is not.surely too high for mills an rr 

mere theoretical conceptions of ay health of oper: shou 

the practical ‘needs of a new ‘and rising industry, ‘upon » ‘Y a 

general well-being of the Conny but. the interests of " 

themselves depend a great deal, The effect of Dr. Naics 7" pommend 

that the industry must go rathe er than there. should be. ny P um il 
operatives working excessive time. But with the industry will ; 

means of livelihood of large numbers of ped 

which that industry provides. Dr. Nair t inks that 1 

good to our labourers; and La cashire no doubt desires to a us more good 
by supplying all our wants which our mills and factories are striving to do, 
not altogether under very ‘favourable circumstances ; and. the. result will be 
that thousands of our poor will be thrown back on agricultural labour to 
starve and-die of famine which they ‘are now able to escape owing to these 
-industries.”’ 


Tap Eas, 2. The Mindu, of the Set Jul , writes as jollows 1-44 s It will be in the 
July Bist, 1908. recollection of our readers that a meeting of 
some Liberal Members of the House of Commons 
interested in the Indian tariff met in the House on the 9th of J uly. a 
it was resolved to send a deputation to Viscount Morley to urge a reform of 


the Indian tariff by freeing sa taxation all articles not yielding a substantial 
revenue. ) 
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Indian tariff reform. 


(¢ ® % hooey * es ae 
‘‘ The risk that this country undergoes under the officious interference 
of foreign or British manufacturers, ostensibly in our interests; 18° notorious, 
but we should be sorry to assooiate the’ efforts of ‘the present deputation with 
the memories of past British traders’ deputations, especially as our ‘contem- 
porary of the Statesman has stated on the authority of a correspondent, that 
a most striking feature of the recent meeting ‘was ‘the universal’ agreement 
that the question should be looked at solely from the point of view of India, 
and that it was of the utmost importance to avoid even'the suspicion that 


the meeting wanted to reform the ' Indian: tariff for the benefit of British 
manufacturers. | : | bs ie a aloe 


ce * gee * * 
“It would, no doubt, be of advantage to India, to ‘bring 
a simplification in respect | of many articles in the tariff to which our con- 
temporary refers, but a genoral sweep of all the articles in the tariff “Oxce t 


the few articles only which yi ld the bulk, of the revenue, ‘is - wee | 


either from the point of view. a nt of view 
ing our industries. In the fi firat yer 
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tax those articles, but choos: ‘which may b | 
are made more costly by the amount af t the ope ae Mf 
constitute a large number. In the next place, wé do not 
on some articles does not y sg d revenue it oe | hw 
long as Indian interests are not affected thereby, 

in. gach sue is whether this country’s ini 
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of ae a FS v8 ses ; acid as a striking instance of an article the 
ove Sete 1njur usly, and we agree that in this case, it is 
than 2 the Government to remove the duty, on the same 
principle brs Ss a aR ‘bas i been left untaxed. Similar y, many other 
articles whieh ‘the raw material of Indian industries might be relieved 
of duty. Duties, again, on artic] es which neither bring in revenue, nor assist 
Indian industries directly or indirectly, which only cause inconvenience and 
hamper the expedition of business and commerce may also be taken off. 
We hope also that before the Government resolves on any course of action in 
respect of this matter, it will ascertain clearly the proposals made and _ place 
them before the Indian public for criticisms and suggestions.” 


 VI.—Misce.nanrovs. 


4. The Liberal, of the 26th July, publishes the following : 


‘Enter a number of citizens A; B, C, 
and D, on the south beach. 


‘“4,—How is it that the Government of India committed such a 
serious blunder as to practically deport Mr. Tilak, the leader and uncrowned 
king of Mahrattas? A conviction was obtained with a packed English jury 
ignorant of the language in which the alleged seditious article was written. 

“ B.—T_ protest against your uncharitable assumptions and insinua- 
tions. You say * packed jury’ and ‘deport.’ Why? He had a regular 
trial, so much so that he was allowed to make a speech for 21 hours by an 
indulgent and gchar sv who allowed the use of his own books by the 
accused. Such acts of kindness are very rare in the annals of criminal 
prosecutions.in any civilized country. Don’t think I say all this because I am 
notanIndian. =i : 

“(—You are prejudiced, sir, utterly prejudiced. ‘tag 3m an 
Englishman is charged for sedition in England, and suppose the Japanese 
have conquered Eng fad and have been ruling England as England does in 
India. e Japanese Judge of the High Court of London presided at the 
Criminal Sessions; and the jury who tried the accused Englishman for 
sedition cousisted of seven Japanese and two Irishmen. 

“‘ B.— What are these absurd “! 

“ 4.—Let us hear his analogy. It seems to be a beautiful one. Let 
us hear the whele of it. — 

“ C.—1 have written out the whole imaginary trial. [ have got it 
with me. If you can’t spend your time better, | shall read it to you. _ 

‘“ 4.—-Surely we shall have the whole benefit of it. I feel thirsty. 
There are no refreshment stalls here. nee 

“ €.--Here is the manuscript I thought of sending it to the Mindy 
or the Amita Basaar Patrika. In the last month the Patrika published a 
similar analogy basing it on certain observations of Lely. I shall read the 
article for you. I am afraid to send it in these days of transportation of all 
seditionistss— | 


“IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT LONDON. 
 Oxpinary ORIGINAL CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


See : First Crimmal Sessions of 1950 A.D. 
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Tas Lresaut, 
Madras, 
July 26th, 1908, 
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‘The following jury ¥ 
Makubano, Tatosema, Navabs 
seven Japs and two Irishmen dot EES eee 
the Japanese occupation of Britain. == 5 

‘For the prosecution, th a Japanese barristers practising in I 
were engaged. Baron Taku, the Advocate-General, was the leading counsel 
conducting the prosecution. eye Pek ae 

“The accused conducted the defence in person ;and he was assisted by 
half a dozen English and Irish pleaders. ne LY Se ae eee 

‘‘ Bosh, the occidental Translator to the Government of London 
first witness for the Crown; and he preferred the formal complaint on behalf 
of the Government of Mikado. The seditious article referred to the ‘tyranny 
of yellow bureaucracy’ which offended the Japanese jurymen to an awful 
extent. The accused was also charged under article 1 A, B, C, of the 
same code for setting up different classes of His Majesty the Mikado’s subjects 
against each other. Though the charge framed against him did not specify 
the classes of His Majesty’s subjects, it was taken for granted that he set up 
the natives, z.¢., Englishmen against the class of Japanese rulers, — 

“ After the opens speech by the Advocate-General, Bosh was cross- 
examined at great length by the accused as to the inaccuracy of many of the 
English words in the original article. It was urged that the article was 
written in high-class English in the sonorous latinized style of Gibbon and 
Johnson. Bosh admitted in cruss-examination that he was not responsible 
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for the translations put in.. The accused questioned him as to the accuracy 


of the Japanese words for the English equivalents such as tyranny, home- 
rule, autocrat, self-government, democracy, and parliamentary rule. 

‘¢Then the accused delivered a lengthy eloquent speech lasting for a few 
days. A special brigade of the Japanese troops paraded the streets of London 
and guarded the Court House. Crowds of thousands of English labouring 
classes tried to give trouble to the Japanese authorities, but were promptly 
suppressed by the Light Japanese Cavalry of Nagasaki and the 29th Brigade 
of Yokohama Infantry. se 

“In his s led oration the accused pointed out that Japanese journals 
of London and Birmingham wrote many provoking articles, libelling the 
English nation, and one Japanese journal the Civil and Mililary Gazette 
of Manchester denounced the educated Englishmen as ‘ base-born B.A’s.’ 
The York Times edited by a Jap named Bakucur called upon the Japanese 
authorities to undertake severe measures of repression and deport the English 
leaders to St. Helena: another Japanese journal ascribed the bomb outrages 
of Westminster to the secret plottmg of Englishmen who have always been 
loyal to the Japanese rule. It was in response to such scurrilous attacks on 
native Englishmen that the accused said that he had written the articles in 
question; and that he wanted to advise his foreign rulers on the best ways of 
healing the distempers that afflicted the nation. He wanted the Japanese 
rulers to trust the people and have confidence in the natives of England. 

‘He dwelt at considerable length on the constitutional history of Japan 
and referred to their liberty-loving instincts, and tried to prove how. the 
Japanese jury in Tokio was the great bulwark of freedom and so forth. He 
also quoted freely from the speeches of many Japanese statesmen -showi 


the necessity of allowing a voice in the administration of Britain to the 
natives of Britain. : 


© No doubt it ae a splendid address, delivered in J apanese ities Teat 
it seems to have fallen flat on the Judge ‘and jury ee 2 me? 
‘The presiding Judge who thought that tt daa not matter much if he and 
the seven ee! ba were foreigners and did not know the English lan 
t 


* # 


summed up the case for conviction after a few stray remarks of the Advocate- 
General who assured the jury that the next generation could take care of itself, 
#.e., did not care for his children and children’s children. ee 
‘The Judge told the jury that the pleas of the accused were all absurd ; 
and he must have written the articles with the deliberate intention of exciting 
hatred and contempt for the Government of Britain.and that the jury must 
be unanimous in their decision, #.c., in finding a verdict ofguilty, The Judg 
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® following sentence after the verdict of guilty by 
ue seven Japanese jurymen must have agreed with the 
ay vane artacies written in English of which they were in 

ust Dave produced the intended effect, viz., contempt and 
it the bar, it has pained me very much to convict you. 
u your talents should have been consecrated for 


purpose of hating your Japanese rulers. Why should not the 
ungiana love their rulers? You profess to love your country. It 
tter. in the . 8 of your country if you are out of it for some- 
You are now. 53 fe old; and you are at 

ove On your sixtieth year. 


the Japan Says, 


wv. “ Karly or Late 
_\. © All must stoop to Fate. 


risoner was removed immediately in a motor car and then to a 
Railway station where carriages were waiting for him. 
‘© A—Was me ene conclusion then, that he would be found guilty, 
convicted, sentenced and transported. | 
“« C—Please do not interrupt me. Let me finish my article. 


Ph 


Soa * * + . 


‘The whole city of Manchester where the accused resided went into 
mourning. All the shops and trading firms were closed as a mark of their 
respect and regard for the accused, though the Sessions Judge of Durham had 
held that to convene a meeting celebrating the release of a political offender 
was itself seditious. The people of Dithen were afraid to express their 
sympathy for their leader. 

§ The article may be closed by a few extracts from the leading journals 
of Britain edited by cultured Japanese journalists :— 


““ The Times of Manchester —‘ Whole India rejoices at the conviction of 
T. Donald for sedition. Though there are more violent seditionists amongst 
his countrymen, we rejoice that one of the chief ring-leaders was transported 
for six years. It would have been better if the sentence had to enure dining 
his life-time.’ 

“The Birmingham Gazette.—‘ We congratulate the Government of 
London on their strenuous endeavours to weed out sedition from the province, 
As the Viceroy Count Oyama has stated, a general press law is an absolute 
paramount necessity. The sooner the defect is supplied the better for the 
teeming millions of the land,’ | 

‘““ The York Times.—‘ As the Sessions J © of Durham has enunciated 
the law, all political meetings by natives of England should be suppressed.’ 

“The Sheffield Mail.—‘ are not the other sedition-mongers who 
are more violent, brought to book? Delay is dangerous.’ _ 

“« The Tate Gaus (London) — We congratulate the province of Durham 
on having Judicial officers who can vindicate the Majesty of law when stern 
occasion demands it. Deportation, exile, and transportation are the panacea 


for the existing ills.’ 


nese correspondent of the Tokio Times sent the following 
journal in Tokio from London:— a 

is a very strong consensus of public opinion in England 
local Governments are very timid in extirpating sedition from 
. - neh im rtatior or an | ion of half & dozen ns 
tose tn Tananese rule ig earnestly demanded. The Home journa 
AG Mossel: and Pak shama should force the hand of 
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morrow after the carnival of bomb throwing should not be oecasion of 
ing to the popular wishes, prejudices and sentiments to any extent. 
Japanese planters of Hull are collecting subscriptions to set aside an 
of a perverse Japanese Judge of the High Court of London awarding d 
to natives of England against the Japanese Magistrate of § r 
alleged illegal search.’ Peeters 

3 * * * . es ot Ae 

‘< ¢ The leader of the seditious gang of Manchester one T. Donald is arrested 
and remanded for treason. There is general satisfaction in the land.’ — 

“¢The Japanese gentlemen going in the streets of Manchester after 
the arrest of the traitor, are stoned by the mob. Stern martial law must be 
enforced. The Viceroy is too weak to do it.’ pose 

‘‘¢The arch-satan of sedition T. Donald is committed to the sessions. 
presided by an Irish Judge.’ gee A: 

‘<¢ After a protracted harangue the jury found the prisoner Donald guilty ;. 
and the Judge sentenced him to transportation for only six years. Public 
opinion is very strong that the sentence is too lenient. It isa a that the 


as 


Irish Judge once acted as counsel for the accused ten years ago. Hence the 
leniency.’ : oe 

‘‘B.—It is enough. Iam satiated with your nonsense. hat do you 
mean by the Japanese conquest of England? It is all rot. I go away. 
Good evening. as 

‘“ A.—TIt is a splendid effort of your imagination. I wish you will send 
it to some journal. Was the appeal filed in Chidambaram Pillai’s case ? 

“ C.—No, it has not been filed, on account of the unnecessary delay made 
in delivering a copy of the judgment. I hope that we are not shadowed by 
any detective officer. 

‘‘ 4.—No, we are not. Let us live and learn. Good bye.” 
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(a) Police. 


5. A correspondent to the Satyadeepike, of the 31st July, complains that  Sarrapasrres, 
ee the Town Police Inspector of Mangalore lives Jely Bich, 1808. 
Quarters ofthe 4 mile and-a-half away from town in a place 

Mangalore Sods -....._ inaccessible at night, and says that it is highly 
desirable that all Police officers should live close to the police lines so that 
the whole foree may be ready at a moments notice in case of any necessity. 
The present police lines were once the barracks of a regiment and there are 
about them which were formerly occupied by the 


still many houses near 
officers of the regiment. The correspondent hopes that Government will 
soon build quarters about that place for all Police officers. 
6. The Vrittanta Chintamani, of 4 — July, observes “ in connec- Pd cenmred 
or oe tion with the suppression of the anarchist Mysore, 
The Beagel Fotis. movement in Bong almost unrestrained ‘ly ath, 1908. 
authority has been placed in the hands of irresponsible subordinate officials 
of the police, including even Sub-Inspectors, to search private houses for arms 
and explosives. Any = against whom a malicious neighbour drops an 
anonymous letter to the police is liable to have his house searched at any 
time even during the night. It has also been discovered that the police have 
been frequently abusing their authority and they have been even warned 
against searching houses without reasonable suspicion. Such unscrupulous 
sage are: a standing menace to society. It would be interesting to know 
ow many houses have been searched in connection with the bomb-throwing 
cases till now and in how many cases these suspicions were correct or well 
founded. By these indiscriminate searches, the annoyance often caused to 
quiet and law-abiding citizens will assuredly affect their loyalty towards 
the Government, Another result of this terror caused by the police is that 
some people merely to escape this harassing pose as great loyalists oon 
the anarchists ih in newspapers and on the public platform. It is believe 
that the authorities will be more successful in promoting loyalty among the 
people by effecting the necessary changes in the powers of the police and 
thus removing the cause of panic in the minds of the public. 


(b) Courts. 


ee S 7. The Swadesamitran, of the 29th July, Swanmuuiraan, 
The conviction of Sti Chidam- publishes a T'amil translation of the comments July 29th, 1908. 
baram Pillai, 7 of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika on the conviction 


of Sri Chidambaram Pillai. 
(k) General, 
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SwADESAMITRAM, 
Madras, 
July 26th, 1908. 
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that it was a most suicidal poliey on the part of the Government to p 
in the eyes of the other civi 180 Governments by its acting on the 
people who have no experiene tos ip. 

words of men like Sir 


one’s country ? 


The Kesari, of the 29th July, observes:—The news of the conviction of 
Maharishi Tilak inust have reached the whole of India by this time. When 
a man is overwhelmed with grief, he can neither think nor talk about 
anything, and such is our condition at present. We do not know whether 
the rE world can boast of anothertrue patriot like Maharishi Tilak, and we 
doubt whether even mother Bharata will ever produce another gem of a son 
like Tilak. Heis now fifty-three years old and who knows what his condition 
will be when he returns,—if at all he returns,—from prison after six years ? 
Who can say even what the condition of India will be six years hence ? 


On the same subject the Swadesamitran, of the 29th July, writes :— 
Sri Tilak had made an impression upon the public mind as a real patriot as. 
early as 1897 when he was first convicted for sedition and his conviction 
gave a stimulus to the growth of the national spirit which was just then 
beginning to influence the popular mind. Within the last ten years, various 
causes have led to this spirit comes ee popular and gaining additional 
strength. Thus when Lala Lajpat Rai was deported, even Southern India 


yu phiniees! with him. Then the conviction of the patriots of the land in 


engal and other places helped the growth of this spirit. Even the masses 
became imbued with the feeling that they all belonged to one country and 
that, to whatever part of India a patriot might belong, he was their brother 
and not a stranger. Thus even though Sri Tilak belongs to Poona, he was 
regarded as an ardent patriot by the whole of India. Even his political 
opponents recognised his nobility of character and disposition, and even as 
the leader of the Extremists he was never thought to have harboured the idea. 
of subverting the British Government. Then again the throwing of bombs. 
and committing other horrible deeds were only the freaks of a mad few in 
Bengal and there was no trace of it in Bombay. In Madras at. least, there 
were some small nots; but in Bombay there were not even these. In this 
quiet place, the Government created unrest by prosecuting certain prominent. 
newspapers. ‘l’he conviction of the editor of the Kal was itself resented by 
the people and when they learnt the arrest of Sri Tilak, they clearly under- 
stood the view of the Government. Though no one expected that Sri Tilak 
would be acquitted, none anticipated that such a heavy sentence would be 
passed on an old man with a failing health like Sri Tilak. Bombay being a 
trading centre, its inhabitants are ever used to follow their mercantile pursuits 
quite uninfluenced by any external event. But the trial of Sri Tilak stirred 
the feelings of even the quiet people of that town and the whole city was in 
a ferment while the trial was proceeding. What has the Government gained 
by this, unless it be that it has satisfied the cries of certain Anglo-Indian 
papers? But if statesmen like Lord Morley 
of the Anglo-Indians, they will only be increasi 
both England and India. 
the effect of P pi Si ath a 
t bir making iIty and affection 
_Some are of opinion that it is, the 
that now feel discontented, and thes 
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F the 20th July, observes :—The remarkable address of Sri 
jury must have convinced even the pillars and the chairs of the 
_Ris innocence, erudition and charitable disposition. But the 
ae jury alone were not moved by this address and inflicted a most 
etic punishment on him! No doubt the authorities were provoked 
ardour with which Sri Tilak worked for the boycott of foreign se 
ei why such a cruel sentence for that! Even 

ngs to the same nationality ! 


people again 
first be v 
ing a thorough knowledge of the language in which the article 
es, some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers maliciously create 


between the Government and the people by making very 


mischievous insinuations against the people. ‘The situation would be greatly 
improved if one or two of these mischievous Anglo-Indian journals be punished 
(by way of example to the rest). If, on the other hand, the authorities 
remain partial to their own class and fail to condemn their action and 
furthermore continue the Boney of punishing (deporting, imprisoning or 
transporting) the acknowledged patriots and leaders of the people, it is 
greatly to be feared that popular feelings will be hurt still more and the 
discontent will imerease. 


9. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th July, says:—A London correspond- 
ent of the Manchester ‘uardian observes that 


An Indian for the Viceroy’s jin view of the vacancy caused in the place of 


Executive CMO gir Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council by 
the appointment of Mr. Baker as Lieutenant-Governor of Kast Bengal and 
the vacancy which may be caused in the same Council by the appointment of 
Mr. Richards, the Law Member, to act for Sir Francis Maclean on the High 
Court Bench, there is a near probability.of an Indian being appointed as a 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He also adds that Lord Morley 
has had this im his mind for a long time. If this were true, why not 
Mr. Baker’s place, which has been vacant for some weeks past, be given to 
Mr. Gokhale? Hashe not the qualifications necessary fora Finance Member ? 
Do not Lord Minto and Lord Morley know how ably he used to speak upon 
the Indian budget? Why should, then, a new man be brought over from 
England for this place, as the Government has now done? So one prophecy 
of this Londen correspondent has failed. There 1s still the other chance 
of the Law Member’s place being gu to an Indian of the stamp of 
Sir Gurudoss Banerjea or Dr. Ashutosh Mukerjea and it remains to be seen 
how far this will be fulfilled. ? Sage 
. The same paper writes :—Seeing that the Judges and juries have 
we Seed page ee tha ehidbchee and wrtg of our patriots 


SwapmsaMiTRAn, 
Madras, 
July 27th, 1908, 
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ition in the Penal Code 


we cannot thereby be said to hate him. 

political agitation will itself cease hereafter. Even thor 

by the Anglo-Indian officials, we do not think that it will be approved by the 
British Government. It is only on this view that Lord Courtney observed in 
the House of Lords that, though it was wrong to suppress political offences 
in India, it was not advisable to suppress political agitation. We do not 
think it is the desire of able etoamen ike Lord Morley that both the educated 
and the uneducated should hold their tongues whatever grievances they may 
have. So it is necessary that a clear line of distinction should be drawn 
between political agitation and sedition. 


11. The Swadesamitran, of the 28th July, observes:—The improvement 

oe _ Of the working classes happens to be the most 

il British and the Indian anxious concern of the statesmen in England 

bic ac and other Western countries. The workmen 

in these countries are all literate and experienced people and know what their 

rights are, unlike our Indian workmen. The English workmen are given 

a compulsory education by the Government. 80 they always act in union 

and are ina position to pratect their rights by forming themselves into 

associations. hese have the right of electing the Members of Parliament 
and some of them are themselves Members ‘of Parliament. 


the a of the Engli 


, to buy lands for cultivation, 

; a | y to prevent their contracting bad hab 
like drinking, etc. While so much care is bestowed by the prosent Miniate 
on the well-being of the British workmen, the condition of the Indian workm 

wan we 7 under the protection of these Ministers has not-attracted tliel 


roviaions, within the last twenty years, 
‘They have neither education, nor 

of tu g their grievances, 

- We are afraid even to blame 


report of the Factory Commission, the 
Swadesamitran, ot the 30th July, remarks :— 
a Our gy may remember that the two 
) __ ___- persons who sent in separate reports dissentin 
from the view Of the Cchiimintoners were Mr. Vitaldas Daintles Thackereay 
and Dr. Nair. Of these two, we now see the former has signed the report 
of the Commissioners also, though he has submitted a dissenting minute, 
while the latter has not at all affixed his signature to the report of the Com- 
mission. ‘The reason for this is quite clear; Mr. Thackersay is himself the 
owner of many factories and naturally, to limit the hours of work in a factory, 
may not be to fis interest and so not palatable to him. But Dr. Nair, not 
being connected with any factory, viewed tho thing solely from the stand- 
point of the convemience of the workmen and so has boldly asserted that it 
would be detrimental to the health of the operatives in 2 factory to make 
them work at a stretch ‘from dawn to dusk. He also adds that, if the 
number of hours during which they now work be reduced, the quality of the 
work turned out by them will be better. We entirely agree with him that, 
considering the ‘health of the operatives, the number of working hours in a 
factory should be reduced. But we cannot be as sure as Dr. Nair that the 
workmen will appreciate the benefit done to them and apply themselves to 
the work with greater interest. 
13. Referring to the military arrangements made in Bombay during 
Tilak’s trial, the Kistnapatrika, of the 26th 
July, observes :—What is the meaning of all 
this? Surely it must’be due to the apprehension of some great disturbance or 
toa desire to threaten the people with an exhibition of British valour. If 
there were pr per grounds for apprehending any danger of revolt in the City 
ey should be carefully investigated and matters set right. 


« 


“ What is the meaning of this ? ” 


O 
of Bombay, t 
This is very important. We know that discontent is prevailing all over the 
country. The Government also know it. But the —— that all the 


people are prepared to turn against the Government and fight with them is a 
mere dream. Passive resistance is the only strong weapon of the people. 
So, it has spread all over the country in the form of boycott without over- 
steppiug the bounds of law. That the authorities knowing as they do “ the 
strength and weakness”? of the people, should make preparations for a war is 
a sure indication of the mental confusion that has disturbed them. By 
making such great arrangements in connection with the trial of an ordinary 
man for sedition, the Government have proclaimed their timidity. Tilak is 
not a native chief. He has no army. He is not even a zamindar. He is an 
ordinary Mahratta Brahman. He is the editor uf a newspaper. He may be 
held in respect in Maharashtra and other places. It is strange that the 
Government should have expected disturbance during the trial of such a man. 


If all the people of the country paid great regard to his opinions and adopted. 


them, it would not be very advantageous to Government to try and punish 
hmanonly. Itis difficult to suppress any endeavours or dis- 

“have once developed to some extent. It is not possible 

the opinions of the peop ” by placing soldiers in battle 

se arrangements, the Government have not only incurred 

savy expenditure, but also failed to show that farsightedness 


present cixcumstances, it is 
Before the 
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Swapgeamiraan, 
Madras, 
July 30th, 1908. 


KIsTMAPATHIEA, 
Masulipatam, 
July 26th, 1908. 
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Buavanl, 


Mellore, 
July 17th, 1908. 


NADEGANNADI, 
Bangalore City, 
July 25th, 1908. 


J aRIDAH-E-Rozear, 


Madras, 
July 25th, 1908. 


into the matter 


and Puranas and theatrical perfor 
morals, and love of dharmam { r 8) ‘were an y the 
Nationalists should revive A 1G) forsefee ; 23 3 mC tes ; y % sree i. «ke oat oy a 
times. Reciters of Harikathas are required to encourage unity and b 
hood among the people and their filial affection for their motherland: Po 
imagery and the sweet words of poets are require 


the people and to point out to them good national ideals.. These reforms will 
not only ten wentate the want of newspapers but w: : also dey jl yp the na ‘Zonal 
spirit sooner and “ with greater splen our.” The massacre of the _present- 
day newspapers necessitates the introduction of these reforms. . Mindful of 
this necessity, we must, without feeling sorry for the said massacre, be 
prepared to reform ourselves as a nation. ‘This alone is our important duty. 


15. The Bhavani, of the 17th July, observes :—'There are two things to 
Double dut be attended to by the Indians. The uplifting 

yi naalte vids of mother India is one and the observance of 

the Government’s orders isthe other. If the first is neglected without 
improving cultivation, trade, etc., the people will be poor for ever. The 
Government order is that nothing that is mischievous should be written and 
that no disloyal speeches should be delivered. This gives scope to those 
who are bent upon regarding any matter written as disloyal, and the 
Government servants oppress the people waiting for opportunities. O 
inhabitants of Bharata ndiay | Do not fear. Pray for the grace of God 
God who protected the good-natured Devatas in time of need will not 
neglect you, who have from the very beginning considered renunciation 
as essential. The Puranas declare that one cannot become a king unless he 
has divine grace in him. Our Emperor is undoubtedly possessed of such 
grace. So, the spirit of God Narayana who lives in his heart will try to help 
the good natured. The horrible punishments, the numerous arrests, the 
searches instituted when there was not the slightest offence, and the wicked 


? 


methods of procuring evidence, will not be agreeable to His Majesty. 
Therefore, pray to the Emperor in your minds and your object will ‘ 
fulfilled and the double duty will no longer be necessary. The Indians who 
daily pray, as soon as they rise from bed, that all people may be nope 


; J» 
can have no enemies. To do good to others is the greatest duty. ‘The 
roverb that time will reveal truth ultimately will not prove to be false. 


he Emperor will not grow angry towards the subjects. Walk notin the 


wrong path and have no recourse to wicked deeds. - 


16. The Madegannadi, of the 25th July, observes that the authorities in 


Bengal are adopting quite unjustifiable measures. 

Mtnnitenitinn Savn Ce vueron po ‘is connection with 
the bomb-throwing cases nearly 30 to 40 persons who were arrested and 
remunded to police custody have been in jail for two months now. There 
is no evidence against them; nor is it likely that evidence which has not 
been found after two months’ investigation will ever be found. It becomes. 
evident therefore that the present confusion is mainly due to the nervous. 
apprehension of the authorities and groundless prosecutions (following it). 


17. The Jaridah-e-Roggar, of the 25th J uly, gives a full and detailed 


Strike of the mill-hands at @CCount of the strike of the mill-hands at 
Bombay. | 24 @ ig 8, @ 
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~ ‘-TTT.—Lxerstation. 
Ni a | ve Buavanr, 
i . nous “ wy; remarks :—It is July 24th 1908. 
~ Recessary to explain the meaning of the words 
- » used in the new Act. If Lord Minto should 
wegen meng } and insert explanations - the Act, the editors of _—e 
papers may, Without: fen a represent to the authorities the opinions of 
the people an@_ also the wrong-doings of the officials. If he does not do so, 
it seems advisable to give up writing in newspapers altogether. The wicked 
writings of ami Baxtremist' paper have placed tho press in general under 
suspicion, and the result will be the conipletc withdrawal of. the liberty of 
ubordinate officials can threaten the editor of any paper which 
and the lives of editors are tlierefore in the hands of the 
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Swadesamitran, of the eg July, writes:—Lord Curzon, while —— 
a speaking in the House of Lords, suggested July 26th, 1908. 
Lord pee ein g three remedies for allaying the santos nani : 

Todia mS ? ot? sin India, vix., (1) the present method of 

| aA ies imparting education to the Indians should be 
changed ; (2) the liberty. of the Press must be restricted; and (3) those 
Englishmen, some of -whom are even members of Parliament, who actively 
incite the Indians to sedition, must be prohibited from doing so. The main 
idea in all these suggestions is to keep the Indians more effectively under the 
control of the Government. But can the present unrest be rooted out and 
peace restored in the land by these means? ‘I'he destinies of the Indians 
and the British are for ever linked together ; either of these cannot pull on 
without the support:and co-operation of the other. So it is to the interest of 
both of them that they should be on friendly terms; otherwise it will only 
mean an ever present danger and harm to either. The suggestions of Lord 
Curzon do not tend to create such a friendly feeling between the Indians and 
the British. Ifjthe British are ever to be above the Indians, it will only 
weaken the Government which is to be conducted by the co-operation of 
both. The Indians have a right to share in the Government of their country, 
and if this is recognised there will never be any unrest in India. 


20. The Swadesamitran, of the 27th July, observes:—Mr. Dorai Raja Swanssaurraun, 
ee writes to the Madras Mail suggesting the duty 27th, 1908. 
_ ir, Dorai Baja on the ‘present formation of ‘‘ Loyalty Associations,” the dut 
ata. ee of the members of which should be to preac 
to the people about the many benefits that have accrued to them under the 
British rule and inculeate loyalty to the Government. We are at a loss to 
understand what those benefits are about which these loyalists are to preach. 
Why not Mr. Dorai Raja himself undertake this task ? Perhaps he can get 
some title for this! © Why should he even take so much trouble ? ‘Tf he 
becomes a Member of the Legislative Council and willifies the Indians in and 
him whatever he asks for ! 
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Vista Vixatan, 
Madras 
July 26th, 1908. 
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DaxsHana DiPam, 
Salem 


July 28th, 1908. 


Invi, 
Madras, 
July 25th, 1908, 


without caring for the advice@t men hxe Bs 
Is it for the sufferings our poor countrymen have to undergo in the Tran 
relieve their distrees? Is it for the fact that the Government consider, 
act of the Indians to be an offence or is 2t for the fact that it thes n 
the vauntings of a few to be the outery of the many for the 
with which the officials try to account for the present wnrest or is it for the 
indifference of Sir Arthur Lawley, the Governor of Madras, who sits quiet at 
his head-quurters, without making any mp wv ‘as to the recent ‘disturbances 
in various parts of this Presidency? Isat for the Madras Police following 
the footsteps of the Bengal Police or is it for the wisdom of the authorities in 
assuming a whole — sa, consist of rogues, from the fact that one of 
them happens to be such? Is it for the British statesmen who have cast to 
the winds the promises of Queen Victoria and act against them or is it for the 
Government making a difference, both in the salary and status, between the 
Indians and the whites? Is it for the village officials who, instead of collect- 
ing the taxes after understanding the sufferings of the people, insist on their 
supplying them with fowls, sheep, ghee, good milk and curd or is it for the 
transportation ? oie tee 3 

22. The Dakshana Dipam, of the 28th July, remarks :—Noews has reached 
us from the Transvaal that within the last one 
week many of.our brethren there have been 
arrested and imprisoned. But how many persons can the ‘Transvaal Govern- 
ment send to prison and how many can it deport? Already the Indians in 
the Transvaal have been provoked by the Asiatic Registration Act and 
Mr. Smutts is only pouring oil over a smouldering fire by persisting in his 
refusal to abide by his promise to Mr. Gandhi of repealing the Asiatic 


The Indians in the Transvaal. 


+ 


Registration Act. ‘There is no doubt that with the method of passive resist- 
ance, the Indians will win the day once more; but still 1t does not look well 
that the Transvaal Government should treat the Indians in this manner. _ 


23. The India, of the 25th July, wntes:—It seems two letters were 
received by Mr. Chatterjea, the pleader 
wu — from the Gordon defendi e accused im the bomb outrag 
eT case, which purported to have come from the 
Gordon Highlanders and which declared that these soldiers would have an 
indiscriminate massacre of all the Bengalees for seven days together, if the 
least harm befell either Mr. Norton or any other European. On this, 
Mr. Norton is reported to have said that if the letter had truly emanated from 
the regiment, he would give a hearty dinner to the whole regiment. Has 
the Government enquired as to whether the letter was really written by the 
Gordon Highlanders? If any Indian had done the same thing, would not 
the Government have spent even Rs. 10,000 of the rate-payers’ money to 
discover the author of the letter, charged him under any number of sections 
and punished him even to transportation for life? . If it does not take the 
same steps with reference to this letter from the Highlanders, the public 
opinion, that its impartiality is only a hoax, will become too true. : 
24. The same paper says:—One Raja Udaya Pratap Singh, ©.5.1.,, 
eee wer ios offered to found 2 Hi 'h School at Benares 
emi 6 its for the exclusive use of the Kshatriyas and to 
give a donation of ten lakhs of rupees to 
enable scholarships being given to about fifty students in that.echool. 
the whole offer is made subject to certain conditions which appeat 
— One of saps Re that the Headmaster and, if possible, the asaista: 
master too, must be a an. Another is that the managing con 
of the school must be ‘composed of both Indigns " aol ee a thir 


# 


condition, which seams queer indeed, is that both the teachers and. th 
students of the school chau before their admis he Nels ann aekh hetoee 
Magistrate that they are loyal to the Government, . 
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of the 30th July, writes :—During the recent 


. ,__,- debate in the House of Lords on the Indian 
iespotia gyre a Bis ye | “i Lord Curzon observed as follows: 
dials “... ~-AMere 18 No arrangement in the English 
constitution, by which the responsibility of good or bad government in India 
can rest OM @By particular individual; because the Governor-General is 
merely an agent Of the Secretary of State for India and the latter is himself a 
member of the Enghsh party.” . This defect in the English constitution has 
nown to us, and it formed the subject of a series of lectures by 

jannerjee im London itself. One of the reasons for Queen- 


Thar ae ta 


PS ER 


ag over the Government of India from the hands of the East 


India Company. was declared to be her belief that India could not be 
governed well unless. the responsibility of that Government rested solely 
on herself and the Parhament, and it is a repetition of this faith in the 
Proclamation of 1858 that assuaged the then harrowed feelings of the 
Indians. But the way in which India has been governed since then does not 
enable us to think that we are now better off than under the Company. Under 
the regimé of the Company the Government of India was strictly scrutinised at 
least once in twenty years. But now there is not even this possibility and we 
are only the worséforit. There is no prospect of any improvement in our con- 
dition unless the British public as a whole deign to look kindly on us. But they 
have too many anxieties of their own to devote any special attention to India. 
But for one or two friends of India like Sir Henry Cotton, Sir Wedderburn and 
Mr. Kier Hardie, Indian affairs would never have formed a subject of discus- 
sion in Parliament; but even tliese few are not looked upon with favour by the 
British public, who think that they are inciting the otherwise quiet Indians to 
do mischief This belief has now tuken hold of even the British Parliament, 
as can be seen from the recent speech of Lord Curzon in the House of Lords. 
Warren ings, the first Governor-General of India, was tried by the 
British Parliament, for his misconduct in India on the principle that whatever 
may be the position of the man who committed mischief against the Indians, 
he must be tried and punished like any other. But the idea is growing 
strong in the minds of our rulers that this principle is bad. Some think that 
the Proclamation of Queen Victoria was only an act of statesmanship to suit the 
occasion and the promises contained in it were never intended to be fulfilled. 
Mr. Pinhey even. laid it down as a doctrine that the institutions and laws of 
England, which was not a benevolent despotism, would not suit India. The 
idea is also preva 

in India. 
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papers and do ot 

literest in your welfare.” Thus our rulers profess to know 
0d Or bad for our masses, which, they think, the educated 
among us cannot understand. They make the laws for our masses, they 
interpret them and apply there are the English papers 
both here and in Englan gi So under these 
) 8, what. work ndians? If the laws made by 
the Englis al aes er ne tute eat of g It an inconvenience 
by our educated ¢lasses; what can | way is for 
the educated Glass also t6 bow té the’ will of the Government. — he lea . 
gi 4 Ma AE nny 8) aks Wien pater g 
tatesmen ini the world has been that the opinions of tl ying ers 
nity ‘eliould be ‘taken as a standard whenever bog Bg is, done 1n 
et Of that community. Perhaps this is taken to pani, war 
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Swapsaaniraay, 
Medras, 
July 30th, 1908, 


Buszatny, 
Bangalore, 
Inly 27th, 1908. 
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BuaRarTul, 
Bangalore Oity, 
July 3ist, 1908. 


VRITTANTA 
CHINTAMANI, 
Mysore, 
July 29th, 1908. 


BuHARATEYI, 
Bangalore City, 
July 30th, 1908. 
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26. Inanarticle headed {‘F 
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heavenly b 1 can ‘ever remal 

position! The British sovereignty’ must also come to an end when the 
Judiciary becomes even more iniquitous than the Executive. Ma'y such anend 
never come! The Indians who cannot hate even their enemies will never 
wish their benefactors evil. But it would be well to bear in mind that when 
preat popular indignation pe oy it would be conducive to the safety and 
welfare of the rulers as well as the ruled to inquire into the grievances of the 


people and win their confidence by giving them a larger share in the 
administration of the country. . , 


27. The Bharathi, of the 31st July, represents the peace of the countr 
The riots in Bomb as having fled with Mr. Tilak to serve him in 
e riots in Bombay. . his prison. It would seem as if he alone were 
capuble of keeping the people of Weds India within control by means of 
his pen and now that he has been taken away there is no one to pacify them. 
The article implores Mr. Tilak to send that peace back from his prison to his 
fellowmen, and implores the people to console themselves and be at peace at 
least for the sake of the memory of Mr. Tilak for he was ever for peace. 


28. Referring to a letter in the Pioneer by a correspondent subscribing 
himself as a Democrat proposing the publi- 
re ig ekg omote loyalty among gation of a book in India, dealing with the 
benefits of the British rule so as to promote 
loyalty among the people, the Vrittanta Chintamani, of the 29th July, says :— 
True, it is that the benefits of British rule have been various and great and 
that India has very much advanced in almost every direction under the 
English rulers, and a book on the lines proposed by the Democrat will not 
altogether fail in its object. But the Indians, both as a result of English 
education and the knowledge of the freedom of the English press, havi 
once clearly studied the British traditions of liberty and justice, such a book 
as has been proposed is not likely to alter their views very much unless the 
present-day authorities strictly follow up those traditions, and abandoning 
the spirit of high-handedness, look upon all classes of subjects with strict 
impartiality. It is only the observance of these principles of sympathy and 


po patos in the administration that will cause all discontent to disappear 
strengthen the basis of British sovereignty in India. ’ ra 


29. Commenting on an neo in the Times of India, the Bharathi, of the 
el Oth July, remarks thus:—It may be said 
nglo-Indian ie that the i, Anglo-Indian papers are the cause 
of the present disturbances in India.” They find sedition in the air and b 
magnifying and giving colour to insignificant events create panic in the minds 
of Government. They are the cause of the oppression of the pe by 
sa 
e 


° 


prosecutions for sedition. The Pioneer has bombs in the brain. It 

that congressmen are instigators of bomb-making. It wants some of 
offenders to be subjected to still crueller punishments. The Times, “a 
not going so far, yet wants that Mr. Tilak should be put to the torture. 
prosecution of Mr. Tilak eleven years ago was uudertaken at the instigation 
of this paper. Nowit is doing its utmost to make it appear that all the great 
men and merchants of Bombay are seditionists by saying that the present 
disturbances in the city are countenanced by them. It is the duty of ey 
loyal patriotic man in these troubloug times to pour oil om the trou! 
waters and to restore peace to the country. hing: 


*» ; 


le 

like Serusasks, che 

When people are in 

this paper is trying to incite them by 

tua s was & disgracerul act and that it is treason to sympathise 

° wae 3 8 vo : way nness that Tilak is guilty of ? Is it meanness 

to hold opinions different from that of the bureaucracy? Are there not men 

Ww. 10 hold opposite views to those of Government? Are they 

ding such opinions? How can what is laudable in Kugland 

in India? It is high time for these Anglo-Indian papers to 

cease to provoke people by their writings, and there is no doubt that if the 

Government wo d keep a watch over those papers until they become a little 

more sensible and cease to create mischief, quiet would soon be restored in 
the country. 


80. A leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 25th July, referring to the Kanata Param, 
ee conviction of Tilak, remarks that the severity July Sth 1908. 

Remarks on the conviction of of the sentence passed on him may have been 
Tilak. due to the fact that this is the second conviction 
for the same offence. Tilak is a leader not only in Maharashtra, but in all 
India. Even those who differ from him in political opinions cannot but 
admire his extraordinary-ability, learning and strength of mind. The way 
in which he conducted his defence bears ample testimony to his ability and 
intelligence ; and in spite of the opinion of Government and his conviction 
by a judicial tribunal, most Indians will refuse to put him down as a sedi- 
tionists. The disagreement among the jurors in giving their verdict may, 
the article insinuates, be due to the presence of Europeans and Parsees on the 
anel. It is a pity that Government do not try to conciliate leaders like 
Tilak and through them the people at large and thus achieve the end in view, 
instead of punishing them. 

Anent the same subject, a leader in the Manorama, of ,the 24th July, 


says that the punishment is too severe considering the status and state of 
health of Tilak. 


ERRATUM. 


On page 502 of the report, in line 6 of the article numbered 17 
“showere” is a misprint for ‘‘ showered ”. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. No, 82 of 1908, 


REPORT 


ON 


ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES EXAMINED BY THE 
- CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT, MADRAS, 


AND ON 


VERNACULAR PAPERS EXAMINED BY THE TRANSLATORS TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


for the Week ending 8th August 1908. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


I.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(h) -Ratlways. 


1. The Indian Patriot, of ad Ist August, peony AS pat We are 

; aily receiving complaints ‘various quart- 

en ers that goods seaiabealated through the railway 

are being tampered with and this has been especially the case during the 
mango season which has just assed. From Bengal the cry has been persist- 
ently heard that the transmission of fruits by railway always means loss; 
and Madras has never been: far behind. Indeed it is doubtful whether the 
seriousness of the situation does not call for an immediate and thorough 


-enquiry. ‘I'he Police Commission was appointed to enquire into some serious 


Tux Linerat, 
Madras, 
Aug. 2nd, 1908. 


allegations against the police which had become chronic; and the allegations 
against railway servants are also fast growing chronic. Those who enter the 
railway service have learnt to look upon an ‘ extra income’ every month, and 
this extra income has to come in some way. Without this an ordinary 
railway servant does not feel satisfied. He has a nght to it, and if it does 
not come in by way of mamuls it has to be recovered by recourses which are 
not always creditable to any one. First of all there is temptation in the way. 
In several cases things are not well packed, and the solitary servant finding 
himself alone could not resist the temptation of putting his hand. The 
railway authorities ought to see that things are properly packed, and above 
all the Railway Police ought to be strictly kept away from contact with 
station officials whom it is their duty to watch over. But the Railway Police 
is after alla police. Whatever it is, the clear duty of the railway authorities 
is to see that this scandal does not stand for ever, and they should seriously 
take up the question of these thefts which seriously affect the public.” 


VI.—MIScELLANEOUS. 


2. The Liberal, of the 2nd August, publishes the following leader :— 


Discontinuance of the Liberal ‘° OURSELVES. 


ae “It is our painful duty to announce to our 
subscribers and readers that we have resolved to discontinue the publication of 
the journal for the present In the last week Messrs. T. Gopal Naidu & Co., 
the printers of the paper, have given notice that they are unwilling to print 
and publish the journal hereafter on account of the penal confiscation clauses 
of the New Press Act. The proprietors of big respectable printing presses 
would not like to run the risk of losing their valuable properties for the sake 
of the pittance which they might receive as printing charges of weekly news- 
papers. Further, we are not enamoured of the policy of seditious prosecution 
of our rulers; and in these stirring days one is likely to lose one’s mental 
balance and imagine every bush an officer. A Pinhey might hold that there 
is no place for comic illustrated journalism in a subject country filled with 
inflammable material. In England and America a certain amount of latitude 
is allowed for humourous and comic journals. But India is not England. 
If the present law of sedition as laid down in the Penal Code is literally 
enforced, every cartoon and every critical article might be considered as 
bringing the administration into contempt or ridiclue. As J. D. Mayne has 
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said, half the population of India would be in the dock if the law of defama- 
tion as laid down in section 499 of the Penal Code were to be literally 
enforced. But our Judges and Magistrates are bent upon straining the law 
of sedition. After the conviction and sentence of Mr. Tilak one may safely 
hold that there is no liberty of the press in British India. The appointment 
of a Censor or Director-General of Newspapers is only a question of time, as 
Lord Minto has assured us that a general press law is an imperative 
necessity. When a house is on fire, the owner is likely to resent u joke 
rather than appreciate it. What might appear as a harmless joke in peaceful 
times, might be taken as rank sedition when a storm is raging. We have no 
special desire to be His Majesty’s involuntary guests in Port Blair or the 
Penitentiary. No benefit accrues to the country by recklessly fritterin away 
one’s freedom. (me can be useful to the people in one’s own humble way 
outside the jail.than inside it. Further for the last three months it has been 
a losing concern. We have therefore resolved to stop the publication of the 
journal for the present.” 


3. The Wednesday veagaga’ of the om Ps ugust, writes:—‘‘ We caunot Tas Wapussmar 

ee ut regret the decision of the Mahajana Sabha Ph wed 
The Madras Provincial Confer- not to hold the Madras Provincial Doaterense Aug. ith, 1908 
this year. If we remember right, it was only 
two months ago that the Sabha decided upon holding the Conference some 
time in August and we do not think there has been any great change of 
a disquieting character within these two months which could be adduced as 
a sufficient reason to drop the session. The excitement in one or two districts 
in the presidency is no valid reason to give up the Conference. It appears 
that the chief argument advanced at the meeting of the Sabha held last week 
for coming to such a decision was, that the country was in a troubled state 
and so it was not desirable to hold a session of the Conference as previously 
arranged. If- that was the main plea we should think that it was rather 
a good ground for holding it than for dropping it. When the country is 
passing pape a period of storm and stress, it is most advisable for the 
leaders to call a Conference and take the opportunity to denounce violence 
and sedition and show to the Government that the responsible leaders as 
voicing the opinion of the great majority of the people ey appreciate 
the difficulty of the Government in meeting the situation and offer their 
hearty co-operation in tiding over the present troubles. Instead of there 
being any chance or risk of the work of the Conference being misunder- 
stood by the Government, it would have afforded a splendid rye | 
to vindicate the loyalty and the lawful character of that body. After all 
what is there in the programme of a provincial Conference to excite the 
suspicion of the authorities? The delegates are not going to discuss imperial 
politics, criticise the Anglo-Russian Convention, question the expediency of 
our frontier wars, and denounce the costliness of Lord Kitchener’s army 
reorganisation scheme. They don’t agitate for Swaraj, and if at all, they 
will plead for a larger share in guiding the «affairs of the provincial ra). 
When such is the modesty of their programme, we do not see how it is risky 
to hold the Conference. The action of the Sabha has come upon us asa 
surprise and we are afraid that it will not commend itself to anybody who 
can take a calm survey of the events which seem to have unduly agitated the 
Sabha, rather the few members who met last week and came to this hasty 
and ill-advised decision.” 
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SwADESAMITRAR, 
Madras, 
Aug. 8rd, 1908. 


KEBALAPATRIEA, 
Aug. ist, 1908. 


JaRIDAH-E-ROzGAR, 
Madras, 
Aug. lat, 1908. 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Forerien Po.itics. 


4, The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd August, writes :—We learn that, from 
November next, Turkey will have a Parliament 
of its own, thus changing its Government, 
which was all along an absolute monarchy, into one of a representative 
character. ‘The Sultan of Turkey used to be called the “sick man of 
Europe,” implying thereby that the other European Powers expected to 
swallow up Turkey one day or other. These Powers, under the guise of 
taking the side of the Christian subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, have 
succeeded in liberating very many of them and the territories occupied b 

them, from the control of the Sultan, so mych so that the extent of his 
dominions was gradually being reduced. Itis only the mutual jealousy 
among the European Powers themselves that has prevented any one of them 
from successfully swallowing up the whole of Turkey. Some of the patriots 
among the Muhammadans of Turkey realised all this and resented the undue 
interference of these powers. This naturally led them to aspire for a 
Parliamentary Government as a remedy for the absolute sway of the Sultan | 
and they began to clamour for it as we in India do now. The Sultan was 
for a long time able to suppress these with the strength of his troops; but he 
soon saw that his subjects were asking only for what obtained in every other 
country in the world and decided to.grant their request. Had it not been 
for the fact that the Sultan and its subjects belong to the same race, he would 
surely, have tried to suppress the new party at any cost, as the British 
Government is now doing in the case of their Indian subjects. But the 
Sultan felt with his subjects and Turkey is to have a Parliament within three 
months. May liberty thrive! May Swaraj be established everywhere! _ 


5. Referring to the riots and disturbances which took place in Turkey 
: owing to the unsatisfactory ‘daiadetectiim of 
Remarks on the establishment thot country by the Sultan and the consequent 
of a Constitutional Government Peas ocean ie magne 
in Turkey. estublishment of a Constitutional Government, 
a paragraph in the Keralapairika, of the Ist 
Auyust, says that the incidents which took place in Turkey were lessons to all 
Governments to make such reforms as may be in accordance with the 
requirements of the people and the exigencies of the time. 


A parliament for Turkey. 


IJ.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police, 


6. ‘The Jaridah-e-Rozgar, of the lst August, makes the following com-. 
Reckless prosecution by the ments on reckless prosecutions by Police 
Police constables. ; constables. Every effort has been made 


cs during the regimé of Lord Curzon to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Police, and for this purpose a Commission was. 


appointed. The result was that the salaries of Police constables and other 
officers of the Police were increased. The Government expects every officer 
to do his duty with uprightness and zeal, but the Policemen do not seem to- 
perform their duties with honesty. Onj|the 20th July last, a Police constable, 
No. 1572, recklessly prosecuted two Hindu boys for being disorderly on a. 
public road. The two boys were acquitted by the Magistrate for want of 
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evidence. ’. Another Police constable, No. 845, of the E Division, prosecuted a 
carter for driving his vehicle on the wrong side of the road, but the Magis- 
trate this time also acquitted the accused with the remark that “ if proper 
steps are not taken to check such reckless prosecution, the Court will be 
obliged to grant compensation to accused and protect them. 


The Jaridah, in conclusion, writes that the above cases support the view 
that the Police concoct cases and trump up false charges. If the policemen 
themselves act in such an arbitrary way, how can it be expected from them to 
put down disorders and other offences in the city? The officers of the Police 
constables should have a keen watch over their movements, and that steps 
should be taken by the Police Commissioner to. pass such orders as would 
tend to put a stop to reckless prosecution by the Police. 


(b) Courts. 


7. The Swadeeamitran, of the 31st July,* writes :—What is the object 
rug: Asti Gk” eihVlélhon of of the infliction of such a cruel sentence upon 
Pm "lek. Mr. Tilak? Could not that object be gained 
by inflicting a less severe punishment on him ? 
‘Two out of the nine jurors returned a verdict of ‘not guilty” and yet the 
Judge never heeded this ; nor did he take any note of the facts that Mr. Tilak 
had sacrificed his life and soul for the cause of his country and that he was 
just then in a very poor state of health! But still the people adore Mr. Tilak 
as a sincere patriot and naturally felt greatly grieved at his conviction. Not 
only in Poona, his birth-place, but in every part of India, the people 
lamented over his fate. Itis neither justice nor statesmanship to treat such 
noble patriots as Mr. Tilak in the same manner as any ordinary criminal 
convicted of theft or murder. Is it a wise policy still more to provoke the 
people whose minds are already in a disturbed state? By suppressing open 
sedition the Government is only acclerating the growth of secret sedition 
and this is not good either in the interest of the Government or in that of 
the public. So much for the cruel punishment inflicted on Mr. Tilak. Now 
coming to the trial itself, was that at least conducted in a most impartial and 
unobjectionable way ? The articles on which he was charged were written 
in the Marathi language and yet he was tried by a Judge and jury neither 
of whom knew that language! Moreover the three most prominent Barristers 
in Bombay were retained by the Government so that Mr. Tilak could not 
get any able Barrister to defend him. Why should this have been done? 
Was not the Advocate-General enough on the side of the Government? 
Then again, is it not ungracious on the part of the Government to have 
added a charge under section 153 A when the charge under section 124 A 
was enough to sentence Mr. Tilak to transportation for life? Another 
important point on which stress was laid by Mr. Tilak in the course of his 
address to the jury is the fact that the Government had not taken notice of 
the strictures of the Pioneer and other Anglo-Indian papers on the Indian 
leaders. How can the Government expect the Indians to be satisfied if it 
makes this difference between the Indian and the Anglo-Indian Press? If 
the Government really wants to rally the moderates to its side, this is not 
ithe way to do it. ven a benefit done to the people will not be fully 
appreciated by them if their feelings had been wounded previously. 


8. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th August, remarks :—We learn that 
vat the Advocate-General of Bombay has refused 
“ Sajosinn of .Tilak’s applica- to prant a certificate permitting Sri Tilak to 
von Hor eave = oe appeal to a Full Bench against the decision of 


Justice Dayar. This does not surprise us at all, because it was the Advocate- - 


General himself who, in conjunction with the J udge, bro ht about so many 
irregularities in the trial, and how can he now willingly admit that his 
conduct ‘as Public Prosecutor was wrong? Is this not the outcome of the 
Advocate-General having been asked to prosecute the case against Sri Tilak ? 


/ ° * Received in the current week. 
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9. Referring to the trial of Mr. Tilak, the Kistnapatrika, of the 2nd 
ad August, observes :—If on the two occasions. 
Conviction of Tilak. when Mr. Tilak ped tried for — he had 
been found guilty by the European majority in the jury, it is useless to find 
fault with oy ravens themselves. For, Europeans do not understand the 
Mahratti language. Moreover, just as Mr. Tilak considered it patriotic to 
contribute articles to newspapers, so they might have thought it their duty 
to their country to pronounce Mr. Tilak ty. This defect is due to the 
jury system itself. Trials by jury in India are farcical. In England, when 
an offender is tried, his countrymen and equals are empanelled as jury. 
Even in India, when Europeans are tried, almost a similar practice is followed. 
But when Indians are tried, that practice is not observed. It is difficult for 
European jurors to understand a vernacular language. Moreover, for various 
other reasons, it is rarely that they are kind towards the native editors of 
newspapers. So, in cases that are being tried in Bombay, it 1s certain that 
the accused will be found guilty in 99 out of 100 cases. Would even a 
single true Indian say that, while passing the sentence, Mr. Davar was 
rompted ‘‘ by genuine kindness.” Let the papers—the Proneer, the Madras 
Times, the Englishman, and the London Times—accuse him of kindness. He 
does not surely care for the opinion of the people. He thought that 
the unrest in the country would cool down by pronouncing a sentence of 
transportation. Can he now declare that the country has been pacified ? 


(k) General. 


10. The Desabhimani, of the 29th July,* writes in English as follows :— 
‘‘ Tt is essential that the Government and the- 
“The annual exodus to the §ecretariat should be constantly in touch with 
bills. the people. It is only then that they can learn 
at first hand what the wants and wishes of their subjects are and how they 
can be best supplied or satisfied. ‘T'o this end Governors of Provinces should 
be constantly touring through various districts and even through villages 
without the usual pomp and pageantry. and should hold free intercourse with 
the people as Lord Ampthill aid It will not do merely to consult the official 
head of the district and to act on his advice. You must also consult the non- 
officials and the ryots directly and ascertain their wants and grievances. To 
do all this successfully and satisfactorily the Government should, throughout 
the year, be on the plains and not, as now, shut themselves, as it were, on 
the cool heights of Simla, Ootacamund, Mahablishwar or Darjeeling as. 
the case may be for one-half of the year. This half-year exodus to the hills 
no doubt conduces to the health of those that betake to them, but the evil 
consequences of it to the people can best be judged by imagining the British 
Government to sit on the cool heights of Ben Nevis for six months in the 
year instead of in London for the whole year. Europeans have now become 
so far acclimatised to India that the Indian sun and weather even in the 
hottest months of the year are not unendurable. They have, besides, for 
their offices, airy palatial buildings, two or three stories high, often on. 
seaside, with constantly waving electric fans and punkahs. Collectors and 
other District officials and European merchants and missionaries spend the- 
whole year on the plains without being much the worse for not migrating to- 
the hills. The Government and the Secretariat can also without much 
discomfort manage to work on the plains pretty much as these others do and 
be more in touch with the people and their wants. Should they do so, it. 
will tend more and more to the cultivation of free intercourse with the people 
and they will come to understand each other better. The people will then 
understand the difficulties of Government and will try to help the Government 
out of it as much as possible and the Government will in their turn learn 
the people’s wants and grievances and will try, with the resources at their 
command, to help and relieve them. It is to be hoped that the Indian 
Governments, Imperial and Provincial, will make up their minds in the- 


* Received in the current week. eh 
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interests Of t I eir | mbjects to practice this amount of self-denial in future and 
to give up this annt al exodus to the hills which, in addition to its costliness, 
in the way of their doing fullest justice to the people over whom they 
ole? ea a | 


11. The Sathiyaverthamam, of the lst. August, writes in English as 


ay follows :—‘‘ We were surprised | 
: ew does the ” unrest " we urprised recently, while 
BE villages?” sing through many villages, to find that 


| ardly any one had heard of the word Vand 
Mataram which is the slogam of Sadie Nationalists ; and that the great 


roblem of self-government, or even of discontent 


with the present Govern- 
ment, had not yet begun to exercise the Hindu or Muhammadan mind in the 


rural parts of t ie country. While the Presidency towns and other populous 
centres are excited with the trials of well-known men for sedition, there is 
hardly one of these thousands of villages and hamlets which knows what is 
going on OF who care a rap for all the contentions of Tilak, Chidambaram 
Pillai, Chandra Pal and Company. This is a significant fact. The people 
of India are, on the whole, not only thoroughly contented but are also loyal. 
And we are confident that if it were given tu them to vote as to British or 
native rule, 99 in every 100 would vote for the continuance of the British 
Raj. They have not yet come to repose contidence in native administration. 
They have seen and still see too much of it. What they seek is more rather 
than less of the whiteman in the administration of the Government. We 
know that the Extremists are serious men and many of them true, if misguided, 
patriots. But they must be toe and not precipitate matters if they not 
only wish self-rule but even a fair modicum of influence in Government. But 
what the people desire is to be let alone in the enjoyment of all the good 
that they are how enjoying.” 
12. A correspondent of the Nyayabhimani, of the 27th July, * writes :— 
The present condition of India. The whole of India is now being convuised by 
| | various events. ‘I'he Indians are not the men 
to stand by and coolly see lial Gangadhar Tilak, who had devoted his very 
life for them, transported for life. They are now in a perturbed state of 
mind. Peace can never be restored in the country unless all the political 
prisoners are released and the Government is conducted according to the 
wishes of the people. We hope that Lord Morley will not attach any weight 
to the words of Lord Curzon and Lord Cromer, whose brains seem to be made 
of iron, and that he will soon introduce the necessary reforms in the Indian 
administration. It seems as if the adoption of Russian ways of Government 
in India is an outcome of the recent visit of King Edward to Russia ! 


The Nyayabhimani, of the 30th July, * observes :—The /ritish originally 

stepped into Tndia as modest traders and then made it their own by mean 
methods which were far from being civilised or noble. We doubt whether 
they will hereafter at least rule the country in the interests of its people. 
It a quite natural that one’s intelligence is blinded before an impending 
evil! 

The same paper * writes :—The British Government is now very active 
in arresting and imprisoning the editors of newspapers and the popular 
leaders in India for sedition. We need not dilate much upon this. As long 
as the Government has military strength on its side, it will be an easy thing 
for it to pounce upon the Indians on some ground or other and get them out 
of its way. But how long does the British expect to continue this policy 
successfully ?.. What was the fate of the Englishmen during the Afghan 
wars? How many European heads were held aloft on the points of the 
Aighan lances ? n again how many Englishmen died in the contest with 
a handful of Boers? Providentially the able General of the Boers died and 
they set free the English prisoners on their swearing that they would not 
again take up arms against them. But yet these false and unprincipled 
Englishmen joined their army again and after a strenuous fight for three 


ae 
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Will it not accelerate the growth of the unrest already existing in the land to 
regard the leaders of the people as murderers and thieves and maltreat them 
even in prison? We do not know why the English Government has come 
down so low in its methods of administration. We hope that Lord Morley 
on whom rests the responsibility of safeguarding the interests of India, will 
meet the situation boldly and exercise his control over the executive officials 
in India with an iron hand. : 


SwaDEsaMiTRAN, 13. The Swadesamitran, of the 6th August, writes:—In discussing the 
Ang. ¢th, 1008. necessity for the introduction of certain reforms 
, in the constitution of the Government of India, 
Lord Minto observed in August, last year, that 
the elective principle had given room to an undue predominence of the 
lawyer element in the Provincial Legislative Councils in India and that many 
other important communities were unrepresented on these Councils. No 
doubt the lawyers and the educated classes in general are objects of jealou 
and hatred to the Anglo-Indians in India. But why should the officials 
also share these feelings? In England itself it is the lawyer element that 
predominates in the machinery of the Government. As Sir Edward Clarke 
remarked, the present English Cabinet consists mainly of lawyers. When 


the head-quarters of the Empire is like this, how can the same state of affairs 
in India’be criticised ? 
SwaADEsaMITRAN, 


pear 14. The Swadesamstran, of the 7th August, observes :—The welfare of the 
Aug. 7th, 1908, Th : Pete country and the reputation of the Government 
FEES OOS ESOS" iN not be increased by arresting and inflict- 
ing cruel punishments upon the popular leaders and this was the view 
recently expressed by Babu Surendernath Banerjea also. Though there may 
be two parties in India now, law and justice are the same for both. Can the 
leaders of the old party keep quiet if the leaders of the new party are most 
horribly punished ? The aim of both the parties is to better the condition 
of the country and no one harbours the idea of subverting the British Gov- 
ernment. The mere fact of criticising the actions of Government will not 
denote a sense of hatred towards that Government. We do notsay that those 
who write really seditious articles should go unpunished ; but the circumstances 
of each case must be taken into consideration. Neither Lord Minto nor Lord 
Morley can believe that quiet will be restored in the country by most inhumanly 
punishing our elders like Srij Tilak. If there is a seditious feeling in the 
country, this procedure will only have the effect of smothering it for the 
present. Sir George Clarke once said to the members of his Legislative 
Council, “The Government will not work in any spiteful spirit in trying to 
suppress sedition in the land.” Can it be said that either i ustice Pinhey or 
Justice Davar did not show any spite towards the accused in the cases tried 
by them? “‘ Justice must ever be softened by mercy ” is an English proverb. 
Has this been applied in any case of sedition till now ? 
KisTNAPATRIKA, 


er eon 15. A correspondent to the Kis tnapatrika, of the 2nd August, writes: —The 
Aug. 2nd, 1908, “National duty.” body of a person will be in a sound condition, 
a _ if all its members perform ‘their functions in, 

harmony with one another. If there is disagreement among them, foreign 


Tae lawyers and the Govern- 
ment, 
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. gradually, develop themselves and affect the 

atever there: be agreement amang the members 

these injar ‘Masects cannot:remain there Some die out and 

igh excrement and urine and save their lives. National 

80 byect to similar conditions. If all their parts agree with 

one another, foreign ideas cannot but vanish. Health is not easily secured 

unless medicine be taken and proper diet cbserved. Will anybody ruin his 
health fearing the rigour of diet ? 


16. A correspondent to the Andhrakesari, of the 24th and 31st J uly, 


¢ Our rights.” issued eo mee and received on the 4th 


) | ; August, writes as follows :—Lord Morley had to 
butcher mercilessly his ro cherished pet views. He declared the saititine 


of Bengal, which keeps the Indians in a subject condition, as a settled fact, 
in spite of the prayers of crores of people. He was indifferent when the 
Indian Government were allowing the unrest caused thereby to grow by their 
despotic measures. Mistaking the agitation concerning taxes in the or ab 
for a political one, he deported two gentlemen without trial not only against 
his own conscience, but against all precedents of British history. doles 
that liberty of the press and freedom of speech could not exist under a 
despotic Government, he indicated that those two rights would be withdrawn. 
But now he-admits there is a living movement in India. 


The Government is a body formed primarily for the preservation of the 
rights and happiness of the people. ‘The rulers get their power only from 
the ruled. If the ruled would not confer that power on them, they could not 
take it for themselves. When they take it by force they (the rulers) become 
irresponsible. ‘They try by all means to strengthen their power by crushing 
the ruled instead of advancing their welfare. And in order to keep the ruled 
under subjection, they infuse fear into their hearts by their actions. Under 
these circumstances, the ruled need only one thing. It is confidence in their 
strength. They must believe that not only human strength but divine power 
also is on their side. If they do not have confidence in the divine prompt- 
ings, they may sometimes fail to resist their enemies. In this world, God 
created all human beings alike. It is not therefere the will of God that one 
should be subject to another. I do not mean that every one should act as he 
pleases. God has granted certain ideals, namely, happiness, peace, love and 
brotherhood. ‘hese cannot be secured by any nation but the one whuse 
members are governed according to their wishes. Oh, brethren! You 
forget why you were created by God and do not perform your duty out of 
arrogance. Open your eyes at least now. Do not be burnt by the fire of 
anger of God by disobeying Him. 

17. The Akasavani, of the 30th July, observes: —Certainly every respon- 

Dekaelios sible Govemnment should employ spies to find 

i sian out disloyal persons and secrets. Especially 

the British rulers who are foreigners cannot but have spies to dive into the ins 
and outs of our people. But it is of no use to have as a spy a foolish fellow 
that betrays himself at the very first visit and is quite ignorant of conversing 
properly. One such detective visited our office and failing in his object to 
get information, he departed threatening us saying ‘“‘ You will understand 
why I have come here.” We need not mind his threats, but we feel sorry for 


the Government wasting money in employing such an ignorant fellow as 
a detective. 


18. The Nadegannadi, of the 1st August, observes that because the 
reduction of telegraphic charges on deferred 

on messages to a minimum of 4 annas few years 
. ago has resulted in considerable loss of revenue 

to Government, the Government contemplates an increase of these minimum 
charges, ‘The paper remarks that considering the immense advantages of the 
present system to the general public and the vastness of the resources of 
Government from other directions, it would be well to retain the existing 


Telegraphic : charges 
deferred messages. 7 
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rates; but the first care of the present Government is to ensure: its ows 
profits under any circumstances, and every question of public interest or 
convenience comes after it, and is given only secondary importance. 
eo 19. The Shams-ul-A khbar, of the 3rd August, under the headjng te Indians 
Aug. 3rd, 1908. in the public service ” writes as follows :—The 
) | proportion of men of different nationalities 
employed in the public service is detailed below :-— 
Nationality. Population. sila lio : 
: PER CENT. PER CENT. 
Hindus 4 | : , 70 
Mussalmans .. ..  «- 21 
Christians .. ' : cs ist 1 


Indians in the public service. 


The above table clearly shows that the proportion of Christians employed 
is much higher than that of the employees of the other nationalities. Since 
the Englishmen are the conquerors, they therefore have a greater and 
preferential claim to the higher appointinents than others. It 18 the M ussal- 
mans alone who occupy an inferior position in the public service. Rightly 


speaking the Mussalmans ought to have a greater share of the loaves and fishes 
of Government. : | 


VI.— MIscELLANEOUS. 


ig rg 20. In discussing the merits of the three candidates who now seek 
Tae, 


Aug. lst, 1908. election to the Legislative Council in the place 
of Mr. K. Srinivasa Row, the Swadesumitran, of 
| the Ist August, remarks :—If Mr. G. Raghava 
Raw of Ganjém is elected, there is a chance of the Government dragging him 
to its side by giving him an employment under it like that of a District 
Munsif. But it will never think of doing it in the case of Mr. Kesava 


The coming election to the 
Madras Legislative Council. 


Pillai of Gooty ; nor will he care to have it. So, on the whole, we think 


Mr. Kesava Pillai is the best of the competing candidates. 
Inpta, 


an 21. The India, of the lst August, observes :— The authorities were always 


Aug. 1st, 1908. 5 , looking with a jealous eye upon the growth of 
4 the tres of Indian progpee. "igs ra ot N a rl 2 and ‘ater that 
one day or other this institution would be broken up for want of unanimity 

among the people. It was only after the’split in the Congress caused at Surat 

that these authorities realised that a new branch, full of hfe, had sprung out 

of the old tree which had withered and this naturally provoked them We 

knew that this would be so and we knew also that any attempt of the autho- 

rities to uproot this branch would only bein vain. We anticipated their 

attempt to pluck off leaf by leaf from this branch; but we kept quiet, because 


we knew that in the place of one Jeaf plucked off ten would surely sprout 
forth at once. : 


22. The London correspondent of the same paper writes :—How long 


Delete, weasel te will the children of harata have to go to 
Mee ‘ prison for being patriots? The recent prosecu- 
imprisonment. : Bt 

tions and convictions have clearly proved that 
even a conversation about Swaraj is dangerous. In every other country in 
the world all the persons recently convicted for sedition would have been 
respected both by the Government and the public for their nobility of 
sentiment, culture and eloquence. But in India these very qualities prove 
sources of danger and indignity to them, and what is pas mean by 


the rest of the world becomes a passport for one to get into the good graces 
of the Government. 


Swapaeaurrna, 23. While commenting on the dissenting minute of Dr. Nair in 


Ang. 4th, 1908. i Sa er connection with the report of the Factory. 
salads. por on factory Commission, the Swadesamitran, of the 4t 

: August, remarks:—In the separate report 

submitted by him, Dr. Nair says, ‘‘ From what I have observed in my tour 


, 


not hoon S we Indian capitalists ‘appear to be less kind to their 


han the Huropean capitalists. “Though all Indian capitalists are 
pis. Stall, on the whole, the workmen in the Indian factories suffer 
he rdships than those inthe European factories.” But we do not a ree 
with him in’ this view. The Europeans are never kind to their As, nod 
workmen. They’ exact the full work from them most mercilessly. But 
Indian masters are never so unkind as to exact work from their operatives 
to the minute. — ‘The beating and the suffering cannot be more in an Indian 
factory than in a European one. It is on account of this that Indian 
workmen prefer service under Indians to service under Europeans. 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 3rd August, writes :—With eleednes to the Swapzeamrrnan, 


| recent disturbances in Bombay, the Governor “a 
‘he disturbances in Bombay ys VETNOT, — Aug. 8rd, 1908. 
ee a nt Pr tate. Y Sir George Clarke, seems to have expressed 


: his disappointment at the apathy of the popular 
leaders in not having helped the Government to quell these rea sm 


Some days previous to this the Times of India made the same remark. We 
do not know whether the Governor took his cue from this paper or whether 
the editor of this paper was able to read the thoughts of the Government 
beforehand. -Anyhow the coincidence of the opinion of the Governor and 
this paper shows the link that exists between the Government and the 
Anglo-Indian papers. Leaving this alone, we cannot understand what the 
popular leaders can do in the case of disturbances caused by the rash acts of 
the Government itself. Already the feelings of the people have been roused 
by the indiscriminate deportation and imprisonment of the popular leaders 
all over India. In Bombay itself Mr. Paranjpe, the editor of Kal, was 
sentenced to 19 months’ ngorous imprisonment, even though the jury 
recommended him to the mercy of the Judge on the ground that it was 
more a sense of patriotism than a seditious motive that actuated him to write 
the articles in question. Soon after this conviction, the prosecution of Sri 
Tilak was begun. There were many irregularities during his trial. ‘The 
Judge, who tried the case and the Barristers who appeared for the Crown, did 
not afford every facility to the accused to have justice, and the Judge never 
took into consideration the status, character, age and health of the accused in 
passing sentence on him. All these wounded the feelings of the people and 
they were exasperated into transgressing the bounds of law ; and how can the 

pular leaders, many of whom did not, themselves, like the way in which 
Si Tilak has been treated, help to quell the disturbances of the people ? 
Moreover, the Government must have known that, by beginning prosecutions 
for sedition even in quiet Bombay, it would irritate the people. Even if it 
did not know this, it must have taken a lesson from what happened at 
Tinnevelly as a result of the incarceration of Sri Chidambaram Pillai. Did 
the Governor, who now accuses the popular leaders of apathy, consult them 
before beginning the prosecutions of Sri Tilak and Sri Paranjpe? If this 
has been done and if these leaders had approved of the action of the Govern- 
ment, then the Governor would be justified in finding fault with the leaders 
now. How can these be held responsible for the consequences of certain 
acts of the Government committed without their advice ? 


25. Referring to the criticisms levelled at it for the alleged change in Appmaunuis 
ee its tone, the Andhrakesart, of the 24th and 31st July 24th & sist, 1908. 
July, issued combinedly and received on the 
4th August, observes:—It is our firm belief that we can make progress by 
introducing national education, by adopting the panchayat system and by 
encouraging Swadeshi articles and boycotting foreign ones, but not with the 
help of bombs and a murderous policy. Our paper never withholds from 
preaching the national duty as described above. Owing to-many causes our 
paper has been now and then subject to troubles, ever since it was started two 
years ago, and accordingly it was not possible to issue it at regular intervals. 
There is no other dificul y. We request the Telugu public to patronise and 
maintain our paper for all time to come out of patriotism. — 


“ Ourselves.” 


NaDEGANNADI, 
Bangalore City, 
Aug. ist, 1908. 


> 


The Akasavani (a newly-started paper), of the 30th July, writes:—I¢. 
may be surprising to many to note that a new paper has been started at the. 
present critical time when the existing newebeters are collapsing. ‘But when 
our objects are made known, the surprise will vanish and the. paper will be. 
welcomed with pleasure. The name of our paper is Akasavans (voice from 
heavens). It can convey a message of peace to every home in its natural, 
dignified and plain language. According to the saying that ‘‘ the world exists 
on news”, this paper can watch. the affairs of the world and inform them 
regularly to the Telugu public. It is a well-known fact that want of 
education is detrimental to the progress of the country. The chief aim of 
our paper is to expose the defects in our conduct, etc., in order that ignorance. 
may be removed and the light of knowledge may shine, and to publish the 
ancient histories of England, America, Japan, Germany and such other 
countries, the lives of those who worked for the elevation of mankind, moral 
stories, works on natural science, agriculture, commerce, industries, hygiene 
and educational topics, etc., in order that people may know them, and to 
serve the country so as to please all parties by developing the knowledge of 
the Indian nation and strengthening the character of the people. The 
‘occult meaning” of Akasavani is to make our hearts expand as wide as the 
sky. While its aim is to remove the darkness which checks national 
elevation, enlightened knowledge and self-improvement, and to light the 
torch of knowledge, it is not its intention to entangle itself in political 
discussions and be drowned. 


26. Referring to the fact that His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
called upon the leading citizens of the city to- 
co-operate with the Government in its attempts 
to suppress the riots, the Nadegannadi, of the Ist August, remarks that it is 

ainful to see the Governor thus striving to pacify the feelings of an 
indignant public. The authority of these Government officials, however 
great and useful in intimidating the people by means of police oppressiveness. 
and firearms, is of no avail in quieting an excited mob. Again the helpless- 
ness of these administrative heads in controlling the masses arises from the 
fact that the strength of their Government lies rot in the love and 
confidence of its subjects but in its ammunition and prisons. The authori- 
ties alone are responsible for the present situation in Bombay and they must 
take the consequences of acts which they did on their own responsibility. 
The popular leaders were not consulted before prosecuting Mr. Tilak 
for sedition, nor are these leaders now able to use their influence with the 
masses. ‘The authorities should now rejoice in the results of a situation 
which they themselves created. It does not become a strong and resourceful 
Government to feel confused and censure a few popular leaders for not 
helping them. The Anglo-Indian authorities belonging to the Heaven-born 
Civil Service possess world-wide renown for their sdministrative capacity. 
It is thus with mingled feelings of regret and amusement that we see His. 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay puzzled by the confusion caused by 
himself and accusing the leading citizens of aloofness. 

Referring to the rioting of the millhands in Bombay, the same paper 
observes :—There can be no use in rioting or throwing stones at the Euro- 
peans; it can only result in the loss of life of the rioters. But one thing 
it proves and that is that the public are showing their discontent against the 
conviction of Mr. Tilak. But this discontent does not affect the Government 
im any way, nor does the Government seem anxious to ascertain public 
opinion. For, public opinion does not form a factor in the present adminis- 
tration, which is carried out by tlie British officials according to their own 
will and pleasure. They have disarmed the people so that no harm may 
result from them, Besides Military troops have been quartered in various- 
parts of the country and railways constructed for their transport wherever 
they may be required. The authorities are thus in a position to su press any 
riot, however great and in any part of the country in a single day’s time. 
Under these circumstances, it is foolish to expect that the people cam. 
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substantial by throwing stones (at the Europeans) except 
rextreme regret and anxiety caused by the present action 
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28. Commenting on an article in the Ninetcenth Century (and afler) by 


Sir B. Fuller relating to the unrest in India, a 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller. correspondent of the Vrittunta Chintamony, ‘of 
the 5th instant, observes:—Sir B. Fuller, not content with the policy of 
repression he pursued and the perturbation he caused while in India, still 
embitters Indian feeling by unjustly attacking the present educational policy 
of Government (as being the cause of the unrest) and by condemning the 
schoolboys and the schoolmasters alike as having taken part in the anarchist 
movement. Ifthe Government should take up the suggestion of Sir Fuller 
an remove even the existing facilities for education, it will only pave the 
way to the founding of “ national schools.” Is not such a policy prejudicial 
to British interests, as, under a national system of education, it would be 
easy for the people to study their own religion and Western ‘science and 
imbibe Japanese patriotism ? Are not the writers of such articles the enemies 
of England? Unless such writings are stopped and the authors severely 
punished, there is no possibility of the relations between the Government and 
its subjects improving. It is hoped that’the British Government will not 
fail to punish Sir Fuller adequately for his mischievous suggestions. 


29. A leader in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 11th July,* referring to the 

rT AS conviction and punishment of Chidambaram 
Ble, one 3 4 oe Pillai and Subramania Siva, says that these 
ae noraman noble patriots, who even if they have gravely 
: erred in their Herculean labour characterised 
with unflinching disinterestedness to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
their motherlell with a ipa leaninded devotion to achieve noble ends, ought 
to have been treated sympathetically according to the divine maxim “ To err 
is human, to forgive divine.” But, on the other hand, they are accorded an 
atrocious and inhuman punishment by the Special J udge Mr. Pinhey who has 
evinced all the spurious and detestable “ tiger qualities . in his sentence. 
This cruel act will tend to perpetuate the uncommonly evil memory of this 
Judge, not only in India, but all over the world. The oppressive punishment 
inflicted by this Judge cannot be justified at any time and at any place, even 
if the whole country were deplorably steeped in obnoxious sedition or still 


* Published late and veoeived on the 3rd August through the Superintendent of Police, Calicat. 
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July 11th, 1908. 


BuaRatTa Banpugv, 
July 11th, 1908. 


more odious anarchism. -Why should there be any need for sedition: 
One single act.of ill-advised policy like this will eénvert any loy: 
into a seditionist. It is deeply to be deplored that the gloriou 
should with reference to this, observe such regrettable - 
pitiable apathy when their officers perpetrate such acts t 


rate such ac ng ‘clearly to prove 
that ‘all the noble sentiments expressed in the proclamation of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria are delusive. Even the dwellers in the moon will not 
contemplate or desire the immediate or prospective withdrawal in the near 
future of the British Government from India. The only reasonable conten- 
tion advanced is that the much-coveted form of representative Government 
should gradually be granted to Indians and this contention is admittedly 
within lawful limits as conceded not only by the Britishers but by all civilised 
nations. ‘The disgraceful fact that Indians have not even the Liberty which 
is the inalienable birthright of every man on earth will be widely known in 
foreign countries by such acts of these officers and that is not a creditable 
achievement for the Indian Government. Love and reverence for a country, 
i.e., patriotism, is a crime only in India and if it is in all earnestness proposed 
that it should be so for ever, wecan only say that a public avowal of this 
open secret by the rulers without any delay will be an act of salvation to the 
helpless people of this country. : 


30. A sub-leader in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 11th July,* expatiates at 
tedious length in impassioned and _ stirring 
rmgrig 5s - Fano language on the exceptional merits of Arabinda 
pa ig e rane’ SESE Ghose, the foremost exponent of the new ideas, 
whose inspired utterances and unrivalled self- 
abnegation, it is alleged, has laid the country under gr obligation to help 
him in his hour of trouble. It exhorts the Indians and Malayalis in special to 
respond liberally to the appeal of his sister for funds to defend him in his 
trial. The article says that Government will not be displeased at any ste 
taken to defend an undertrial prisoner and that rudimentary principle o 
British criminal justice is that it is better to allow one hundred felons to 
escape than punishing one innocent person. 
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* Published late and received on the 3rd August through the Superintendent of Police, Calicut. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


VIL—MISscELLANEOUS. 


1. The Hindu, of the 11th August, publishes the following :——‘‘ Mr. Charles 

Gane, Honorary’ Secretary, ‘National Anti- 
eae _, Vaccination League, writes to mus under date, 
50, Parliament Street, London, July 24 :— 


““ May I be allowed to draw the attention of your readers to a return 
moved fur in the British House of Commons, by Sir William Collins, m.p., 
m.P., and issued by the India Office on May 30th this year? This return 
gives the mortality from small-pox and cholera inj India’ for the 30 ‘years 
ending with 1906, and the plague death since 1896 (the year of the first 
outbreak). | 


Disease in India. 


Ts * * oa A 


“The tremendous increase in the mortality for the years 1903, 1904 
and 1905 was due to the piague deaths which rose from 2,219 in 1896 (the first 
year of the outbreak) to 684,445 in 1903 ; 938,010 in 1904; and 940,821 in 
1905. In 1906 the plague deaths fell to 300,355 but the cholera deaths rose 
to 690,619, bringing the total mortality again considerably over a million. 
Small-pox in 1906 was also worse than for several years previously, although 
the annual deaths have never fallen below 42,000 in any year and only three 
times since 1877 have they been less than 50,000. 

‘“ Taking each disease separately, first as regards plague. The return 
shows that plague has been epidemic in India for 11 years. During that 
time Haffkine’s plague serum has been very widely used and yet the deaths 
have risen from 2,219 in 1896 to 940,521 in 1905. Of what use has 
Hafftkine’s serum been in controlling the disease ? | 


CC * * ) * ae 


‘Then taking cholera next. The deaths in 1906 from this terrible 
disease were more than in any of the preceding 29 years with the exception of 
1900 and 1892 when they were 797,222 and 726,367 respectively. I see it 
reported in The Lancet (London) of June 27th that cholera is very bad in 
the coal district just now and that Mr. Haffkine has gone to Jherria to perform 
cholera imoculations.. When will this insane desire to control disease by 
spreading it die out ? 

‘* Lastly let us consider small-pox. This disease has caused 3,334,225 
deaths during the 30 years for which the return was made, an average of 
111,140 per annum. In spite of the enormous amount of vaccination reported 
every year in the Indian Government Reports, the number of deaths from 
small-pox in 1906 was nearly as many as the average for the 30 years (being 
109,583) showing that vaecination has no power whatever over small-pox. 


6C oe * * % 


: “ What, then, do these figures show? First that the general death-rate 
in Tndia is higher by a good deal now than it was in 1885 ; secondly, that in 
spite of an enormous amount of vaccination, small-pox is no more eontrolled 
now than it was 20 years ago; third] y, that in spite of huge sums being 
spent and a large stait maintained for plague inoculations, the mortality from 
plague steadily rose from the year it broke out (with a decline in only one 
year) until it reached nearly a million deaths in 1905; and finally, that 


serum treatment in India is an absolute failure. mT SS 
‘Cannot the Press in India be induced to ‘take “up the subject of 
those given in 


545. 


dec Z to mi ist p rove the worthlessness of vaccination for small- 
lague moculation, and then there is also the question of their 


Prjurionsn The House of Commons had before it some time back a 


Parliamentary paper referring to the deaths of some natives aft 


| fit, BW aS gee Dod peepee er plague 
inoculations; Whe we In in gland with or comparatively sigeaking, nab 
pulation, had <9 Geat s of infants int 1906 from cow-pox and other effects 
of vaccination. 11 s does not nearly represent our vaccination fatalities and 
in India there must be many more. 
“< Zymotic diseases are caused by bad food, famine, overcrowding, bad 
drainage, neglect, Girt y houses and ee ure soil, lack of pure water, and filthy 
surroundings. A he sanitary itions as we in England altered: them 


ye 
be Fe: 
ye 


the passing of the, Public Health Act of 1875 and you will gradually wipe 
jen Rp fearful scourges. ‘The difficulties, one knows, og vera aad 
the problem is one of the largest our rulers have to face, but a start could be 
made by turning the: present plague inoculation and vaccination staff into a 
sanitary staff and using the money now being wasted on inoculations in 
teaching those who ean pass the knowledge on to their own fellow-countrymen 
the elementary rules of health. There are doubtless religious and other 
difficulties in the way and the famine isa potential cause of disease, but no 
marked reduction will be seen in the deaths from zymotic disease until 
;noculation is barred and sanitary laws observed.” 
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2. The India, of the 8th August, observes :—Better: days ‘are: dawning on 
oray other country than Indias Thus, Turkey, 
a country looked down upon by the Europeans 
as a most uncivilised one, has been granted a 
representative Government by its Sultan. This Prince openly said: ‘* Ihave 
always had a love and affection for my people. But 1 was deluded by the 
words of certain bad advisers. Hereafter 1 shall abide by the wishes of m 
subjects and shall help their progress in all possible ways.” But in India 
even a hard breathing is taken to be sedition. The editor of the Vikari was 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for having translated the 
poems of Mazzini. The rights of our people are increasing this way! Our 
leaders ure fast asleep. Ii the authorities do not want. us to succéed in our 
Swadeshi attempts, let them transport all the thirty crores of us and then rule 
the country as they like. We understood only just now that there can 
be a Government which inflicts two years’ imprisonment on.one for having 
translated the poems written long ago by an Italian poet and that it can 
still call itself a civilised and sympathetic Government! .These authorities 
scem to have forgotten the very existence of a God above. 


- Even Turkey has got a repre- 
sentative Government ! 


I].—HomrE ADMINISTRATION. 


(b) Couris. 


3. The Jadia, of the &th August, writes :-—Though the English papers 


The conviction of Sri Tilak’ Seneraly evince no sympathy for the Indians, 
and the English papers. the conviction of Sri Tilak is, in the opinion 
of some of these papers, unwarranted by the 
evidence adduced during his trial. The Daily News remarks: “ The articles 
written by Sri Tilak do not at all tend to .incite the people to transgress the 
bounds of law. Such being the case, we cannot understand on what ground 
he has been convicted.” No doubt the Judge of the Bombay High Court 
and the English papers in India will be surprised at the fact that the Daily 
News was not able to see what was patent to their eyes, viz., sedition! ‘Then 
again the Morning Leader writes: ‘‘The conviction of Sri Tilak will surely 
accelerate the anger of the public.” But the officials hére do not care much 


for this, because they attach very little importance to the existence of the 
public. : 


4. With regard to the ples of a Tilak, the Késari, of the 5th 

| aoe at ugust *, remarks:—Sri Tilak is an LL.B. of 
the = arama ” bile 69 the Bombay University and he is known to be 
an erudite scholar in law. If he had only cared for personal aggrandizement 
like other people, he could have become a leader of the Bar and a High Court 
Judge too by this time. ‘This isa.fact known to the Government as well as 
to Justice Navar who tried and convicted him. Besides, when there was 
a split in the Congress last year, his advice’ to his countrymen was that in 
writing to the papers and making public speeches we should always keep 
within the bounds of law. That this gentleman himself should haye gone 
beyond the bounds of law is a fact which none but Justice Davar could see. 
It was, because this Judge worked from the beginning with a selfish interest 


Secieeiteieee 


— 


_ © Received in the current week. 
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1am wes, irom the outset, prepared to sacrifice his self 
antry and he had, to. stand before this J udge as an 
good deal of difference between Justice Davar and Sri 

pmeta yare thing to become a Judge. Thousand Davars can be 

een a the wor id, every day; but great men like Sri ‘Tilak may not appear 


> cee Daan «sav mene es - — ~~ So ° e 
even once in-® Semtary anda hundred Davars cannot equal one ‘lak. till, 


sent. Government, sages like Sri Tilak have to bow to one who 
bewit Gyen'to be ween by them. If this same Sri Tilak had been 
adzee eountry like England, what would have been his position ? 
the Baghsh patriots, Lord Morley, Mr. Asquith and others treated 
in England ? : Butydudia being a subject country, her patriots like Sri Pal, 
La) pat Rai and. ol | er 5 Re hed enly to suffer. This is the difference between 
a free land,and @ subject country ! _ One thing has been made clear from this 
and that is, that, tilk the: Indians get their rights, the patriots working for the 
welfare of India will haye only misery and not happiness. But a nation 
which cannot -bear suffering cannot hope to get its rights and our rulers 
themselves know what price they had to pay for acquiring their liberty. 
Sri ‘Tilak knew ail this and was expecting the worst every day. Moreover 
he believed that a love for their country would be instilled into the minds of 


the common people only by some of their leaders suffering like this. 


A leader in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 17th July (received only on the 
10th August), adverting to the conviction and sentence passed on ‘Tilak in 
the recent sedition trial, remarks that the passing of the sentence at 10 o’clock 
in the night was possibly due to the fear of the Judge lest the light of the 
sun should relieve the gloom of the sentence. Readers can more or less gauge 
the merits of the sentence when they consider the fear exhibited by the Judge 
to pronounce: the sentence by day, even though supported by additional police 
and regiments. Justice should not need protection of night. Light can 
never be extinguished by anything and it is never afraid of the mob. Tho 
benighted justice of the Judge under such circumstances augurs no good. 
The division among the jurors, constituted as they were, shows the hallowness 
of trial by jury in India. If this punishment is the result of the Judge's 
leniency one wonders what form his rigour would take. Small wonder that 
the two Parsees who differed from the Europeans in their verdict have been 
classed as seditionists by some Anglo-Indian papers. The sale of Tilak’s 
photos is prohibited and we fear that even articles written about him might 
fall under the class of sedition. 


5. The Andhraprakasika, of the 12th August, observes :—Messrs, Hari- 
sarvothama Rao and Narayana Rao were 
arrested nearly two months ago. A week 
afterwards, both of them submitted an apology to the Government praying 
for pardon and agreeing to be bound down for their future good conduct. 
We were under the impression that their case would have ended with it, but 
we regret to note-that the Government have not yet withdrawn the prosecution. 
Apart from their apology, the Bezwada public submitted a memorial to the 
Government stating that the said apology deserved the favourable considera- 
tion of the Government. Further, a close relative of Mr. Harisarvothama 
Rao, holding a good position in society, also submitted to the Government 
that he would himself stand security for his iuture good conduct. Hari- 
sarvothama Rao is a young man of twenty-four years of age, and having 
disagreed with the views of the Swaraj, he severed his connection with it at the 
beginning of May last. We request therefore the Government will mercifully 
view the case of the accused and pardon them. 


~ 7 (@) Local and Municipal. 


6. With reference to "hy enlargement of a aa arsios > 
treme ee _ ee the 8th A 4 t, observes :—The idea contained 
| eee ‘in the resolution of the Government of Bombay 


wh 
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ot 
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“The Bezwaaa sedition case.” 


extending the elective franchise to every municipality consisting of not less 
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’ WYAYABHINAN), 
Karikal, 
Aug. 6th, 1908. 


we 


thar 16,000 inhabitants ie nova new’ one.” In the Europes 
ntatvo capacity gooe hadi’ wand with privileges 
and the same’ principle apples in India too. “The” serv: 
members of municipalities: is purely gratuitous and- as ‘euch’ noi ; 
undertake this: résponsibility’ metely to be’ browbeaten “by ‘the ‘executive 
officials having the control of municipalities. Sir Géorge Clarke recognised 
all this and therefore : decided:to give complete ‘liberty. to the municipalities: 
‘As he remarked, though, in the beginning, the administration of the munici- 

lities may net be so very successful, yet, in course of tirte, the people-are 

und to improve. This was the very view held’by Lord Ripon twenty-six 
years ago. But the officials who succeeded him grew jealous of our rights 
and began to take up the control of the municipalities 12 their, own hands. 
They were afraid that the training we might have in conducting thie affairs 
of municipalities might ultimately improve our administrative capacity in 
general. So they began to find fault with the administration of every munici- 
pality and curtailed the privileges of many municipalities on this plea. From 
this the Anglo-Indian papers argue that the Indians as‘ whole lack admin- 
istrative capacity. it shows real statesmanship on the part of Sir George 
Clarke to have risen above the views of the average Anglo-Indian and 
extended the elective privileges of his subjects. Are all Governors like Sir 
George Clarke ? ? : erp 


7. The Andhraprakasika, of the 8th August, observes:—‘‘ There is a 
ae rumour that a report was spread hy certain 
A bolt on Fillets. canvassers who were working for the vacant 
seat in the J.cgislative Council, that Messrs. Kesava Pillai and Chidambaram 
Pillai are relatives. If the report were true, those who set it afloat, deserve 
to be called Rakshasis. We suspect that a similar fabricated story might 
have prejudiced Mr. Ashe—recently transferred from Tuticorin to Cocanada— 
against Mr. Kesava Pillai and prompted him to plead on behalf of Mr. Pantulu 
as regards his nomination by tie District Board at’ Cocanada, under the 
impression that all Pillais. are of the same class. ‘T’o institute relationship 
between Mr. Kesava Pillai and Mr. Chidambaram Pillai is something like 
connecting Lord Krishna’s (Hindu) birthday with the Urus of Peer Sahib 
(a Muhammadan saint). Mr, Ashe might vote as he pleased, but it is objec- 
tionable that he should have mentioned the name of Mr. Pantulu and pleaded 
for him as if he were his ‘ vakil’. Still more is it objectionable that he 
should have asked the voters to vote by a show of hands so that he might sec 
whether his suggestion was adopted. Jt is desirable therefore that there 
should be a rule that Presidents of District Boards must not conduct them- 
selves as shown above. The Government are requested to make the necessary 
amendment in the Election rules so that it may be useful hereafter.” 


ys 
_- 
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(k) General. 


8. The Nyayabhimani, of the 6th August,* writes :—'The various sections 
Cases of sedition in Indja, .. OD, Sedition in the Penal Code have been in 
existence for a long time and yet a conviction 

under those sections has been a rarity till recently. ‘Ihe first case of sedition 
in India was that of Sri Tilak ten years back and it went off with a light 
sentence for the accused of 18 months’ simple imprisonment which- was 
subsequently reduced to one year. But within the last year and a half 
sedition has become the cry of the day and yet two years’ imprisonment 
has been the maximum punishment awarded in many cases.. The first case 
in which the extreme penalty of the law was imposed in a case of sedition 
was that of Sri Chidambaram Pillai of Tuticorin. In what way did he lower 
the prestige of the British Government’ What harm did ensue to the 
Government as a result of his preaching? Was it just on the part of Justice 
Pinhey to have inflicted such severe punishment on Sti Chidambaram simply 
to please the Government ? We wonder how this man, who does not seem to 
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inted: a. oon The remark that his decision 
how. made by every woman in the street. 
y such’a rema Pods ‘it this timid Pinhey or is it the 
stood by--liim and-encouraged him, or is it even King 

erorof India,who is thousands of miles away ? 
“again Sti Tilak ‘who was tried for sedition in Bomb 
t:in the same way as Sri Chidambaram at Tutic 
that the former was given transportation for 
| ar it was for life. The whole of Bomba 


o 


by this decisie rand there were some riots which wore quell 


ay was dealt 
orin, the only 
six years while 
Votes convulsed 
LO aay wee wane bum ) the militar 
shooting down many innocent persons. Many Hindus have boon killed weil 
many were wounded or maimed on the plea of restoring peace! Is this the 
British justice‘ and sympathy? Are these the ways ofa civilised Govern- 
ment? Not’ one*Kuropean was killed or wounded as a resuit of the alleged 
seditious acts “of certain people and yet many are the Hindus that have 
suffered! Pityindeed? | ede. a 


9, The Swadesamitran, of the 8th August, writes:—The Government 


Ss i ine lias of the United Provinces has resolved to 

Are poe also construct a new prison for juvenile convicts on 
thieves an ati vie lla the ground that the morale of these convicts 
becomes tainted if they are lodged along with habitual offenders in an 


ordinary prison.’ Does not the same argument apply also in the case of 
political prisoners like Sri Tilak? Is it either justice or civilisation to keep 
these persons in company with thieves and murderers ?. 


10. The Swadesamitran, of the 14th August, remarks:—We learn that 
Lala Lajpat Rai has. decided to give up his 
famine relief work in view of the unwarranted 


ae clashing of the police with his voluntecrs. In 
the course of his letter.to the press announcing this decision, he says: ‘ Tho 


troubles caused to the volunteers by the police have become unbearable. 
As the latter are ready to bring any case against the volunteers, I think it is 
better to prevent such clashing between the two. The bomb outrages in 
Bengal have upset the minds of the District officers in the United Provinces. 
These suspect all those who do not serve Government, and the erage in their 
zeal to show better work pounce upon every stranger and tease him.” While 
it is the duty of the Government to be thankful to our Lala for supplementing 
its work towards famine relief and to encourage him in his efforts in this 
direction, we are sorry to note that the Government has not only not 


appreciated his work, but has also allowed the police to harass the famine 
volunteers. 


11. The Andhrakesari, of the 7th August, observes :—Even though the 

Fe shi tt views of our correspondent regarding ‘‘ our 

Our sights, rights” are scientific and logical, they cannot 

be put in practice under the existing circumstances in our country. Even if 
they are practicable, they entail many difficulties. Under the present circum- 
stances, we can attempt’ to prevent the spread of foreign articles in our 
country, but we cannot admit that the policy of resistance should be made so 
nigorous as to go beyond those limits. Therefore we point out to our corres- 
pondent that we must conduct ourselves in such a way as to suit the places, 
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‘The Government and the 
famine work of Lajpat Rai. 


umes and circumstances and not otherwise. 
to the same paper refers to man’s natural rights, namely, 


hest: in the country; 2. Approval of new laws 

speech ; 4. Freedom of the press ; 5 Sell-taxation 

feome and €xpenditure of the Government; 6. Protection 
“eonsequenit on imprisonment without trial and conviction ; 
Oli! countrymen ! You do’ not seem to possess even a single 
God'on:- mah.’ If you want to deserve His love by realising 
“by Hii, ‘you must’’all work to acquire these rights. 
wily & sitiglelawful course toattain these rights. ‘It is 
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may be suspected ener 
can never.do 80. . Riane 40 “the semple O1. , 
pendence and as a school for trai sess it. It is.only the 


At present, it is the commercial: bondage only that brought.on political 
bondage. We must tack on “ Boycott” with .Swadeshiem. Love for the 


country is the “seed” of patriotism. Patnotism 


‘“ Wanted help.” 


the leaders of the people remarked that they had not offered their help which 
was necessary in the critical time. We saw how ._peace was restored there- 
after to the whole city by two of them advising the people. From the 
Governor’s request for the help of the popular leaders he seems to admit that 
the Government are not sufficiently strong to maintain the peace of the 
country by peaceful measures, though they have a grand fighting army and 
a strong police force. While requiring the help of the leaders of the people, 
the Governor forgot the responsibilites which the Government owe to the 
people and their leaders. Can he himself explain why the leaders were not 
summoned in order to consult them about the arrest and trial of Mr. Tilak, 
before making grand attempts to save Bombay from impending calainities 
during his trial? Had the Governor himself been a native or Tilak an 
Englishman, would Sir George Clarke have allowed the irregularities in the 
matter of empanelling a special jury and other things ? : 


,3. The same paper observes :—On the 7th August, our Bengal brethren 
celebrated the anniversary of the boycott day. 

The boycott day. By adopting the boycott which is associated 

with passive resistance, we contribute to the improvement of the handicrafts 
and other trades and afford independent living to the people of our country. 
The Arms Act cannot prevent us from handling this weapon of boycott. If 
the weapon of boycott be wielded resolutely, not only will the foreign trade 
in India diminish, but also the Indians will learn the science of economics 
and will take a forward step in the battlefield of commerce. As the. boycott 
movement develops, the knowledge of the Indians will improve. By the 
rays of this knowledge the darkness of illusion encircling our vision will 
disappear. ~The adoption of boycott itself preaches nationalism. From the 
day on which the knowledge of nationalism has sprouted up, the national life 
of the Indians has been assured. The highest goal is to know the secret of 
the national life. It is only when that secret is understood, that a nation 


will be able to show off themselves. Therefore, oh, Indians! do not forget 
this boycott movement. : 


14. Criticising the essay of Mr. Vem svarere Ramadas Pantulu, a Cocanada 
mie om correspondent to the same paper, observes :—It 
Prevention of sedition. a on undoubted fa at that tas toltiane | noticing 

as they do the present progress of the westerners, recollecting the ancient 
greatness of the eastern countrics and noting the rapid development of 
Japan and China, are full of discontent. Lord Morley recognised.a living 
movement in this discontent. What is the cause of this discontent ?:. Both 
the rulers and the ruled are unanimous in proclaiming that. the. present 
economic condition which increases the poverty of the country. x by 
day, the social condition which is sapping our physical strength day by 
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‘all agitating the hearts af the Indians. -'Fhe 
te move. A grea 


cidente: etore t : Government themselves should introduce 
fat’ aduumistrative machinery to secure the growth of peace and 
ratior of the people and respect their aspirations. 


: $ th ry 4 


Bee ee eee tees ae a eee 
he WNadeganrad:, of the 8th August, observes that tho _ Napraannapr, 
Pe: of Mr. Tilak’ Aue’ oth tome 


of seven Europeans and two Parsis all of whom were ignorant of the Marathi 

language. Besides, there have been various irregularities in the trial itself. 

It 1s pot elle og that Government will grant his petition and permit him 
.toappeal,) | 


16. A leader in the Manorama, of the 7th August, invites in a lengthy Pena ag 
Cattle diese ta Palichat taluk article the attention of Government and the _— 

Malabar) 7 eenealns, Collector of Malabar to a virulent type of 

ee cattle disease now prevailing in the Palghat 
taluk, notably in the. villages of Tharur, Kazhani and Kavashin, which is 
assuming alarmingly disastrous proportions and to the imperative necessity of 
devising immediate steps to stamp out the disease in order to save the poor 
agriculturists: from seins of miseries, the inevitable consequence of infection, 
if its spread is.not at once arrested. If the matter is treated lightly, the 
infection will surely spread apace all over the district at a time when the 
district is suffering from famine and epidemics and the result cannot but be 
really deplorable. Tlie disease is said to appear in the form of small-pox 
pustules all over the body, the swelling of the intestines soon supervenes and 
death follows immediately. The utter uselessness of native physicians to 
suggest any remedy in the matter necessitates the appointment without any 
delay of a competent man who has secured a diploma from the Veterinary 
College to enquire into and report on the matter and to instruct the people as 
to preventive measures. | 


IV.—Native Srares. 
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gipeicok any higher: suthorit 
ill: surely: ensue from really rash and ; oS anpetaeie 
t only wie India b hele world, But the policy of taking away 
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ion ell io £ = ~ bal a a. |) i of hee ee. eet Pour ae 
dwn say. ‘But:this principle isnot observed: i mine Le ee 
Native States. ‘I'he Anglo-Indian papers. in British’ India ‘have ‘already 
stringent ‘Press legislation in British India on 
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VRIITANTA 

Cuintamony, 

Ang. Sth, 1908. The Diwan’s policy of 
retreuchment. 


PR cy 19. Referring to the new legislation relating to newspapers in Mysore thie 


Aug. 7th, 1908. Bharathi, of the 7th August, observes that the 
press would be highly thankful to Government 
if they were to publish a list showing what kind 
of articles can be published by newspapers. Otherwise, it sometimes unfortu- 
natcly happens that in urging the popular cause, the officials are touched to 
the quick ; and with the aid of learned profesgors, unheard of meanings are 
given to ordinary words and the fate of the newspaper is then sealed. The 
owners of the press should then abandon their all and leave the country 
within seven days. 

Referring to the same subject in another paragraph the paper con- 
tinues :—It did not matter if one had to quit the country if-at least the paper 
could continue to be published and circulated among the people. A fiéuse 
can be searched by the police even when a single copy may be suspected to 
exist. It has to be proved that the copy found was not meant for publication 
or even circulation. But it is not possible to escape even that way, because 
guests sometimes happen to be in the house. The only means to safe 


existence is to obtain the approval of the authorities for every article before 
it is ublished. Else permission to publish the paper might be withdrawn. 

| ommenting on the new legislation relating to newspapers in’ Mysore 
the Bharathi, of the 10th August, observes :—The new Press practically 
binds the press-owners hand and foot and gags their: mouth: Such » 
drastic measure is altogether unwarranted by: the political ‘situation in 
the State. There has not been a single instance of any newspaper being 
charged with causing disaffection against Government or-between different 


The new Press legislation in 
Mysore 


in Mysore there are NO Ang10-lndian | apers Which will rejoice at such pro- 
secutions. ‘The muitual love and-confidence between His Highness the 
Maharaja and tle subject people preclude. the necessity for any such drastic 
measure.. ‘The authors of the new measure must therefore be some vain and 
highhanded.c iciais whose actions were criticised by the newspapers. These 
officials might ha 


save been hurt by newspapers strongly criticising the Mines 
Regulations and exposing their highhanded nature while they themselves 
sought to justify their administrative policy in articles which they contributed 
to various newspapers outside the State. The only “offence” the Mysore 
newspapers might have committed—if offence it might be called—was 
showing their unswerving loyalty to His Highness’ Government and exposi 
the evil-doings of some highhanded officials in the interests of the State. 
If this should be construed as an ‘ offence’, the newspaper-owners will 
be happy to commit such offences and even quit the country to sing the 
praise of His Highness’ Government at least from a distance. Not onl 
does the new law take away the liberty. of the Press and check honest 
criticisms, but it-has yet another still strange aspect. <A thicf, a robber and 
even a murderer can be declared guilty only after a fair trial in a court of 
law. But the editor of a newspaper, who fights for the ruler, the country and 
the people he loves, can be summarily deported from his country without trial. 
It is hoped that His Highness will turn his attention to the extreme soverity 
and rigor of the new law and modify it so as to allow the offenders under it 
at least a proper trial before they are banished from the State. No true 
advocates of justice will hesitate to give the accused a fair trial in « properly 
established court, of law. 


Referring to the same subject the Bharathi, of the 11th August, says 
that another great hardship caused by the new Press law in Mysore is that 
(even) Sub-Inspectors of Police may at any time enter and eons any house 
which is suspected to contain copies of any newspaper to be punished under 
the new Act. The paper then appeals to His Highness the Maharaja to 
consider whether these police searches would not encroach upon the liberty of. 
the whole public and to modify the Act so as to make it just and agreeable 
alike to the Government and the subjects. 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


7 


20. While commenting on the rae of the arg ji aha} Qo Sabha 

| not to hold the Provincial Conference this year, 

P 7 ae Sabha and the the India, of the 8th August, remarks :—“ Evi- 
Ov dently the main cause of this decision ig a 
desire to please the authorities. Somehow these authorities now seem to be 
averse to any kind of public meeting anywhere ; otherwise, why should they 
prohibit public meetings in every corner of cven quiet Madras? But the 
Provincial Conferenee will not be conducted in any public place and the 
authorities have no right to prevent meetings being held inside certain 
buildings. Then again will the authorities be so insane as to revant any 
meeting of this Sabha, sesing that its members only very recently made an 
uncalled-for proclamation of their loyalty ? — 


21. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th August, writes :—During the budget 
erg nua debate in the House of Commons on the 22nd 
Onli and the House of ultimo, the attendance was not so large as it 
atc: | tle - used to be in previous years. .Many reasons 
led to this, First of all the absence of Lord. Morley from the Lower House 
accounted for this in a way, because he was respected’ by all parties in 
England for his statesmanship and eloquence. Moreover he had expressed 
his views fully in the House of Lords only.a few days before this, and the 


Members of the House of Commons had nothing new to expect from the. 
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‘Under Secretary. It is not-an ¢ sy. thi 
public on benaw of India and | ROVE 
in India are said to have madethem 

take an interest in the methods i 


the Indian affairs were not attracting 


Commons-as a nuisance committed in a corner of England.: It 1 
the last three years that the Parliament has tegur 
such affairs. Hitherto the twelve retired Anglo-I 
used to lord it over the Indian Secretary and have.evs 7 
way. But Lord Morley isnot the man to be controlled like that, a 
said that the Members of the Council of India are not able: to influence the 
mind of the present Secretary of State in any way. ae 
992, The Swadesamitran, of the 14th August, observes :—It is said that 
_ twenty lakhs of Russians now live in America 
The Russian and the Indian nq that from there they are inculeating patriot- 
Daas ism to their countrymen by means of books 
and newspapers. They are also sending the major portion of their savings to 
those patriots who are working inside Russia ‘itself to help their cause. The 
Russian people are as illiterate as the Indian masses and so the popular leaders 
in Russia are trying their level best to improve the education of their masses. 
It is calculated that there are now two crores of patriots in Russia, and this 
number seems to be increasing year by year. When-we read all this and 
think of the present condition of India a sigh escapes our-lips. Can we expect 
any help from outside India to help our cause in times of danger? Are 
there Indians in other countries similar to the Russian reformers_in America ? 
The reform party is not able to lift up its bead within India itself and the fate 
of the Indians in the colonies is too well known for us to expect them to help 
the cause of reform in India! | oes Hg 


23. The Nadegunnadi, of the Sth August, observes that Tt is understood 
that the late Lieutenant-Governor of East 
Bengal in an article in an English periodical 
has made a libellous attack on Indian women and schoolboys. It is not 
known what motive he had in writing it. The Government will do well to 
consider whether such writings will not irritate the people, and lead them to 
distrust Government officials. If a similar article had been written by a 
Hindu against the British, the authorities would not have ignored it. It is 
highly desirable that tho Government should put a stop to all such scurrilous 
writings. oases 


21. A paragraph in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 17th July (received only 
Seditioniste ond their punish-  :°" the 10th August), referring to seditionists 
wieilie and the punishments accorded to them, says 
that persons accused of sedition are generally 

those who have laboured gladly for the good of the community at large 
sacrificing all their peivate interests. They are well-educated and respectable 
people, more intelligent and broad-minded asa rule than the Judges who 
punish them. They work conscientiously and hate ordinary erimes, Unlike 
common felons who are shunned by every self-respecting man they do not 
deny the charge but have always a following approving of their actions. 
There can be no greater folly than to treat them worse than ordinary criminals. 


_ wo mans console ourselves that these are incidents in the natural course 
of events. | ai 


a 


z 


Sir Bampfylde Fuller. 


ERRATUM. 


“its” read “his”, 


On page 532 of the report, in line 21 of the article numbered 4, for 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 
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I].—Home ADMINISTRATION, 
(6). Courts, « 


1. The Hindu, of the 13th August, remarks :—‘' We hope we have not 
ae ee) | heard the last of this extraordinary case.. The 
The Darjeeling mail assault judgments of Justices Brett and Ryves of the 
— : _ Caleutta High Court ‘have not convinced the 
public of the guilt of the accused. .‘[he enhanced sentence of four years’ 
rigorous imprisonment which these two Judges sitting in appeal have thought 
fit to pass on the accused—a man'of about 60 years of age—is a revolting 
one even in these days of barbarous sentences. The circumstances under 
which the two learned Judges came. to believe in the alleged offence of this 
aged man, of having attempted to.cause the death of one of two European 
fellow-passengers in the train, are such that no dispassionate mind can admit 
as in the least probable. With all deference tothe two Judges, we are firmly 
of the opinion that their judgments, so far as we have seen of them, are a 
lamentable travesty of facts and inferences. 


Te * | % * * 


‘‘ Considering the position of the accused in life, regarding which nothing 
adverse has been said except his misfortunes and family bereavements, there 
is no reason why the story of the accused should be so totally disbelieved. 
If ever the circumstances of a case pointed to the innocence of the accused, 
it was in this case; and yet the Judges have awarded an enhanced sentence 
of four years’ rigorous imprisonment. We deplore their decision. We 
cannot but think that there has been a most lamentable miscarriage of 
justice in this case. At the worst, the accused was entitled to ‘the benefit of 
doubt. The judgment would prove a grave judicial scandal, if the monstrous 


sentence which could not possibly be reversed now be not at once remitted 
by the Government.” 


?, The Indian Patriot, of the 13th August, writes :— 
cc * * * * 

| Since the paper (the Swaraj) had died so early 
and since the men responsible for it were youths just aspiring to dabble in 
journalism, perhaps it would have been infinitely better if no prosecution had 

een launched by the Government. It is certain that they did no harm, and 
could possibly do no harm except to themselves. And now that they have 
apologised to the Government and promised not to do it again, we hope that 
the Government may be inclined to forgive them and stop further proceed- 
ings. Not only have the accused themselves apologised but the townsmen 
of Bezwada also, we understand, have submitted a memorial to the Government 
praying that the two young ‘men may be pardoned; and we have no doubt 
that the Government will be doing a very gracious and merciful act by 
granting the prayer and allowing the young men the opportunity of retrieving 
themselves. Mistakes of youth should not be made to mar their whole 
career, as they must do if they are punished’by a criminal court ;and we 
understand that the relations of the youths themselves are prepared to.give 
an undertaking for their future good conduct. In these citcumstances, it 
does not seem necessary for the Government to take any serious view of the 
conduct of the young men. By their arrest and prosecution they have had 
sufficient warning ; and they are not likely to forget their experience. The 
object, therefore, of Government to discourage the effect of a bad ‘example 


The Bezwada sedition case. 
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ghiless, young men, has been. accomplished : and wo believe that it 
will be in consonance with the general wablie feeling if the Covad Po 
the gracious act of granting them a pardon, seeing that ‘they expressed their 
contrition even before the proceedings had commenced in cou 


, Bragaminat ; rt. Moreover 
Harisarvothama Rao’s connection with the publication of the articles 1 


dole i = ar i have hem more valued than his literary 
contributio 4s name itselt was withdrawn before th 
Cd ot PUI Chictence.” ore the paper had seen 


8. The Madras Standard, of the 2Uth August, writes:—‘‘ There are 


The Madras sedition case. certain circumstances connected with the case 


against Mr. Ethiraj Surendranath Arya which 
call for comment. © Counsel for the prosecution said that the case was a simple 


and straightforward one. This is undoubtedly the case, if the portions of 
the speech taken down by the Police witnesses were accurate reproductions 
of what the accused said and were not modified in any way by what he said 
before or after. Wedo not see why the Police authorities should not have 
oe a competent shorthand-writer to take down the whole of the speeches 
delivered by Mr. Arya. Surely this could easily have been done. The 
accused said that he entertained no ill-will against Government or against 
any class of His Majesty’s subjects. In this connection, the evidence of 
Mr. Larsen is very important. It is no secret that many a Hindu young man 
has opened his heart to Mr. Larsen, and it is very improbable, to say the 
least, that Mr. Arya could have, after five years of intimacy with Mr. Larsen, 
hidden his political prepossessions from him. It should also be remembered 
in this connection that Mr. Larsen is not a ‘ Britisher’ and the accused could 
have no motive in hiding his views from Mr. Larsen, even if such a thing 
were possible with his warm and impulsive nature. We may he permitted to 
say that His Lordship throughout the trial treated the accused with much 
courtesy and heard the case with great fairness and impartiality. At the 
instance of the Government counsel for the prosecution asked for exemplary 
punishment in the case. Five years’ transportation, however, considering 


the youth and inexperience of the accused and the surrounding circumstances, 
is severe indeed.” 


(k) General. 


4. A correspondent writes to the Indian Pairiot, of the 19th August, as 
follows :—‘‘ There is to-day no subject that 
more engages the attention of the civilised 
world than that of ‘Unrest in India.” ‘T'ake any newspaper, magazine or 

journal, be it from any part of the world, there you find something printed 

in bold types, about the discontented Indians and the attitude of their Rulers 

towards them. Attend any debating society or a public function, you may 

note that the topic finds a place— and prominently too—in its proceedings. 
Travel in any omnibus, a railway or tramear, a hackney coach or @ country 
cart, surely you could not but have your attention dragged on to the same 
matter. Anarchism and bomb throwing, searches in e itorial chambers and 
press rooms, arrests of journalists and confiscations of presses, interdiction of 
public meetings and prosecution of preachers—these are the news that pierce 
through our ears. In spite of successive campaigns Of prosecutions instituted 
by the Government and repressive measures passed by the Legislative 
authorities, men fearlessly go about the country and appeal to the people at 
large to respond to the roll-call of duty to their mother country. Even boys, 
who have hardly emerged out of their teens, appear on the platforms and 
harangue on politics. The Hindu sanyasis too, who are rey known to 
itating in solitude, pondering over the illusion of this worldly existence 


The present state of affairs. 


with un indifference to good or bad, caring not: whether Rama rules or. 


Ravana reigns.and practising non-attachment to external things, have come 
out with fe pres : ions of life and exhort the public to fo their duty 
towards the-country in the light of the esoteric meaning of Gita and some of 
them, overzealous of this new principle, have adopted: destructive means in 
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the name of discharge of their duty. Seditious . leaflets, desctibing bonib 
manufacturing, are secretly Useclacer ty washer mands. “Anonymous let 
and cards, threatening to take away'the lives of the chosen few, ate received 
by post. Strikes and ‘riots’ ‘are commonplace ‘incidences. "Wherever men 
congregate in handfuls or hundreds, there we may read in their faces, signs of 
groaning under some mental heaviness-. The masses murmur that the prices 
of foodstuffs have risen. too high. ‘The: educated men who are destined to 
quill-driving complain of their low pay and a costly life. Famine has taken 
a perpetual lease of the land. Diseases, unheard of in India, have made 
a permanent settlement in it. ‘The economic condition of the people is far 
from satisfactory. ‘The Indians have contracted an addiction to luxuries 
foreign to them, without strengthening internally the resources that could 
keep them and the new modes of life. In such a stage as this a new spirit for 
freedom has sprung up. throughout and this is recogmised by the highest 
authorities in politics. A few nglishmen have taken pains. to ascertain and 
get first-hand information and they have proclaimed from the house-tops that 
the natives of India have real: grievances to get redressed. ‘To deny these 
facts is to deny one’s own existence itself. ‘We must rather try to realise the 
grave situation in which the country.is. placed than evade facing it by 
« negation of the actual state of affairs. . It. 1s the duty of every person who 
is interested in the welfare of this vast country containing three hundred 
millions of souls to calmly trace the cause of this disturbance of equilibrium 
and find out means to restore it to the normal position. It is incumbent on 
the people as well as on those who could command them to co-operate with 
each other and bring about peace-and satisfaction. . lt is true that the Indian 
political atmosphere is surcharged with, disturbing elements, but yet it is 
not beyond our hope to expect a change for the better provided that the 
Government and the people meet half way at least.” he 


5. The Hindu, of the 20th August, observes:—‘‘ The depression in 
India’s foreign trade owing to the failure of 
the last monsoon and the consequent decrease 
in exports, has served for some time past to bring to light the inherent 
weakness of the currency policy of our'Government. So long as India 
was able to export quantities of raw material to discharge her foreign 
indebtedness, with a permanent unfavourable balance of trade, the policy 
of coining fresh rupees ‘to meet the demands of trade’ and’ investing 
the profits of -coimage was deemed to be a matter on. which the Government 
and ithe Finance Member could congratulate themselves. But so soon as 
the policy was put to the actual test, doubts have come to be expressed 
and difficulties have cropped up, which are demanding all the resources 
of the Government to cope with. We have already referred to these matters 
at length, but it would be useful at the present moment to refer to the 
fact that the present financial depression has, again, drawn the promi- 
nent attention of economists and financiers to the Indian currency problem 
and to a review of the policy of the Government of India. We referred the 
other day to the fact that a leading financial journal pointed out the circum- 
stance that the Government could not regulate the volume of currency in 
circulation, that rupees cannot be pumped out with the same fatal facility 
with which they can be pumped in. That the matter of regulating the 
currency and the rupee exchange is neither free from difficulties’ nor from 
controversy will be clear from the announcement of the Times wired by. 
Reuter a few days ago, that the wisdom of the reduction in the amount‘of the 
drafts on India which was offered last week in India‘is questioned in Indian 
banking circles, which opined that Government would have been better 
advised if they had shown a readiness to sell sterling freely. A Simla 
communique nas been made public since to the effect that the reduction was due 
to the tenders in the previous weoks having been much less than’ the one- 
million usually offered, and ‘if they were larger, the Government would be 
quite ready to issue drafts as freely as is necessary. That the effect ‘of the 
currency arrangements of the past few yeats has been ‘an inflatidt ‘of’ the 


The currency difficulties. 
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irreticy of the country and a consequent inflation of prices, is a posi- 
tion which wa § strenuously: contended for by the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale ia th 
rial Council, but which was repudiated by the Hon’ble Mr. E. N. Baker 
as incorrect. ‘More months have passed and the fact of the currency inflation 
seems more established than. ever. At the annual meeting of the Bank of 
Bombay, Mr. Armstrong, the President, referred to this matter and condemned 
the polic of the: Government. in mild but unmistakable terms. ‘ A severo 
strain,’ hegaid, ‘has been put on the new currency arrangements. I fear 
the danger to. the currency system of a balance of trade largely adverse to 
India has not been svfficiently recognized. It has been held that there was 
little or no fear of an adverse balance assuming important dimensions. 
Unfortunately the events of the past few months have demonstrated that those 
expectations were far out in their reckoning.’ 


cw it | * ° * 
IV.—Native Srates. 


6. The Wednesday Review, of the 12th August, remarks :—“ We are not 

eS ee in @ position to judge if the charges brought 

am ennadtiing rel. against the mod, ia ieedies at the dieeheddon 

of the Press Bill were a deserved or not, as we have seldom the oppor- 
tunity to read the papers published in that province. It cannot be that the 
Honourable Members of the Council who were so unanimous in blessing the 
measure, conspired to run down the press in Mysore and used the occasion 
to pay off old scores, if any. The fact cannot be ignored that even indepen- 
dent non-official members joined the official majority in condemning what 
they called:the excesses committed by the newspapers and we have no reason 
to think that they were one and all maliciously inclined towards them. It 
is quite likely that the criticisms levelled against the Government of His 
Highness oftentimes pass fair bounds and as a defensive measure the Darbar 
was compelled to bring in a stringent Bill. Mr. Madhava Rao contended 
that the imputation of motives to Government and its officers, the criticism 
ot British officers and the refusal of an editor to receive facts, though asked 
to do so, were all so many incidents that tended to the necessity of a Press 
law in Mysore. These are all grave charges, especially the last one, that an 
editor in Mysore refused to receive facts. If an editor would persist in mis- 

representations against the Government and declined to found his criticisms 

upon facts supplied to him, it is surely an abuse of his valuable influence 

aud power, for which there can be no justification. Bui in dealing with a 

particular editor or editors, it must be remembered that the step taken ought 

not to be such as would kill all journalistic enterprise in the province and 

reduce the existing papers to the level of official gazettes. If an indepen- 

dent press is a necessity in British India, it is more so in a Native State, 
where in spite of the assurances to the contrary by Mr. Madhava Rao and 
his colleagues, an editor has to guard against the encroachments of the 
Diwan or of the British representatives on the rigkts and prerogatives of the 
Ruling Chief. It was officially acknowledged by Lord Morley that there 
should be more autonomy in the Native States than is the case at present 
and it means that the Ruling princes are not given as free a hand in the 
management of their affairs as is their nght to have. In the face of this 
declaration it is idle to contend, as was done by Mr. Madhava Rao and his 
colleagues,-that the Maharaja is solely responsible for all acts done in his 
name and on his behalf and any suggestion to the contrary 1s lese Majeste. 
We wish it were so, but we are aware that the fact is otherwise. N ot only 
for the good of the'State but also of the Chief, it is absolutely essential to 
have a free and independent press which will have the courage to call a 
spade a spade’ The absence of such a press, though it —_ afford a 
temporary relief to thin-skinned and oversensitive officials, will be a grave 
danger to the State in the long run and the Chief as well as his subjects will 
suffer equally.- ‘We cannot help feeling that the recent action of the Mysore 
Government is extremely short-sighted and in their endeavour to cure a 
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small evil that might exist, they. have. practically tolled ‘the knell of an- 
important and batasbke factor in the administration of the: State... In some 
respects the clauses regarding banishment of offending editors and) confisca- 
tion of their printing presses are much more stringent. than those of the 
recent enactment of the Government of India and unless in the light of 

ublic opinion, Mr. Madhava Rao is prepared to amend the Act on sensible 
lines, his stewardship of Mysore would be permanently marred. bya hasty 
and ill-advised measure ”’. . SN ade : 


~ VIL—MIsceiLaNEovs. 


7. The Madras Standard, of the 15th August, writes :—‘‘ Since we wrote 


. 


last on the question of holding the Congress 
this year we have come to know that some of 
the Congressmen in this part of the country are for reorganising the Congress 
almost immediately. The belief seems to be gaining ground that if this year . 
too there is to be no Congress, the Congress may be said to have disappeared 

altogether. So far as we are aware nothing stands in the way. If Congress- 
men are sufficiently earnest, even within the short time at their disposal the 
Congress can be held in December next. But if a Congress is to be held at 
all it must be on the lines laid down by the Committee of the Surat Conven- - 
tion. The scheme prepared by that body is the only one now before the 
country. It is the only feasible plan that we are aware of.. We are told that 
there are still some gentlemen who object to what is called the creed of the 
Congress. If it is really a case of conscience, practical Congressmen cannot 
hope to enlist the co-operation of these dissentient Congressmen. But we 
see nothing in -the creed itself to which any politician can take ‘exception. 
The Convention has done nothing extraordinary which by its startling novelty 
has caused bewilderment and confusion. We are of opinion that the Surat 
Convention did the right thing in laying down the general principles to which 
assent must be secured before a programme of work could be arranged. On 
a number of occasions we have in these columns cited the. example of deliber- 
ative assemblies like the British Parliament and public bodies generall 

holding it incumbent on their members making certain declarations before 
they could exercise the privileges of membership. We have referred to the 
National Liberal Federation in England, and to the organisations of the 
Labour party on former occasions. We will now call attention to the 
‘creed’ of the Primrose League in England which now consists of over a 
million and half of members. The declaration to be signed by every member 
of the Primrose J.eague is as follows :—‘ I declare, on my honour and faith, 
that 1 will devote my best ability to the maintenance of Religion of the Estates 
of the Realm and of the Imperial Ascendancy of the British Empire and that 
consistently with my allegiance to the Sovereign of these Realms, I will pro- 
mote with discretion and fidelity the above objects, being those of the Primrose 
League.’ ' If these instances cannot convince those of the Congressmen who 
object to the creed, nothing will; and if the Congress were.to wait for their 
conversion, it may either wait in vain or wait so long that the opportunity 
itself for doing work will have passed away. But we are firmly persuaded 
that the bulk of the Congressmen feel that the creed or whatever you call it 
by 18 a necessity and that the next Congress should be held on the basis 
furnished by it. It may be said that if a Congress is held in December next 
it will not be so successful as any of the previous Congresses. We .do not 
know what is meant by success. If the weight and. gravity of the deliber- 
ations and the position of those who take part in it constitute the main 
elements of success, the next Congress, if it is held in the ensuing December, 
will be as successful as, or perhaps more successful than, any of its prede- 
cessors. ‘I'he question is one of earnest work and firm resolution and adhesion 
to . ~~, bila: that all these virtues will be found in the ‘responsible 
section of the Indian Congressmen and that they will ir heads together 
and hold a Congress this vane pian ‘ < ie mg ; ign | 


The next Congress. 
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escupe politics, is the question that is asked 


Rabi i eh ea generally, and perhaps the true ans 
be that in ndia- the present day they can eee abe it. Sivery ous il 
condemn his” aking -part in it, no doubt, and nghtly enough, because as a 
student his first: duty 18: certainly to devote his time to his studies. He is 
a student and nothing more, and he ought to realise that he must acquire 
knowledge before he can speak with any authority ; but can he, political 
atmosphere in India being what it is, escape politics ? When, for instance, 
he hears ges ee prosecuted for sedition, and public speakers arrested and 
hauled up; when they are treated to columns of newspaper matter every day 
and when they hear of transportation for life or for five or six years to those 
who aré thus hauled up, it will be ridiculous to say that young blood would 
pass it by and never pause to take notice of it. The Bengal Government 
have realised the danger of these frequent prosecutions, and the great noise 
they generally make ; and a Calcutta telegram that appeared in our columns 
yesterday stated that, in the opinion of that Government, ‘ it is spreading 
discontent to republish incriminating articles in a sedition trial, even if it 
be the true report of the proceedings of acase. The publication of the court’s 
judgment in a sedition trial containing the condemned article or passages 
from it is also forbidden.’ There is a good deal of meaning in that order of 
the Bengal Government, and we hope ere long the Government would grow 
a bit wiser and find out that it is spreading discontent to prosecute irrespon- 
sible men and thus give ground for a good deal of noise to be made. 
Whatever it is there is the tact that there is a good deal of what is generally 
understood by ‘politics’ to be found every day, and very thrilling news 
sometimes ; and students could not help hearing of them, and, in the case 
of advanced students, forming their own opinion, and in the case of the 
younger to take in the opinion of others. The Hon’ble Nawab Mushtaq 
Hussain, Vikar-ul-Mulk, writing to the Aligarh Institute Gazette seeks to 
justify the permission he gave to his students to take part in political debates 
by saying that the student cannot escape politics at the present day just in 
the same way as a man standing in the open field escape the impact of the 


winds that blow over him. | 
(com Pm % * “> 


9. “The Hindu, of the 19th August, writes as follows :—“ The Govern- 
ment of Madras would do well to appoint a small 
Committee, on the lines of the Simla Secretariat 
Clerks Committee, to enquire into and report upon the representations of 
clerks in the city. and mufassal public offices, to take evidence at first hand as 
to the conditions of their life and work and to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
effects of high prices of food-grains and the generally increased cost, of living 
on their slender resources. ‘The Government have of late sanctioned grain 
compensation allowance for six months from the beginning of April. In one 
or two city offices, the minimum salary has been raised from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 
But the relief which has been afforded by these means has, we are afraid, 
been hardly appreciable. Grain compensation is only temporary in its nature 
and reaches wd asalary limit of Ks. 30. It would appear to be felt as 
inadequate so far as it goes, while there seems to be a very large class of 
subordinate officials above Rs. 30 limit whom it does not reach at all, and 
whose suffering by reason of high prices is even greater than of those who 
receive the compensation. We believe there are about four or five thousand 
clerks at least in the several civil establishments in the Presidency drawing 
a salary of Rs. 15, and of these we do not know if above a fiit have been, 
granted the increased minimum salary of Rs. 20. The army of Rs. 15 clerks 
remains practically the same, and it is high time that some permanent relief 
18 afforded to them, . * . fk 0 
10. The Indian ot. of the 19th August, writes :—‘‘ It is a notable 
the Indian Patrict, oeech that Sir John Hewett delivered the 
A notable speech. other day to an influential audience. It takes 
tank above ordinary utterances of the kind in its insight, comprehensiveness, 


Government and clerical staff. 


of the 18th August, writes :—“ Can students T#* Inpax Parnsor, 
Aug. isth, toes. 
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e appearance ht 
at large as it has startled the Government; and it bas been accompani 
by pamphlets, leaflets, placards, and preachings of sorts, all having the 
same tendency and pointing to tho same purpose. In the face of such a 
phenomenon, the Government’s dut 18 clear ; 1t cannot sit. quiet ; it cannot 
permit the movement to spread; itis bound. to nip itin the bud. In the 

rformances of that duty, moreover, it expects all classes of peopie to 

elp it so far as they can. The maintenance of peace and order being the 
primary duty of any Government, it cannot help doing all that it lawfully 
can towards that end. That in brief is the position which Sir John Flewett 
set forth. He is anxious to avoid needless annoyance to. peaceful peuple, 
but where such annoyance is unavoidable owing to the peculiar difficulties 
of the situation, it has to be permitted, though reluctantly, in order to check 
an insidious crime before it can spread. The Government cannot control 
all its agents in the way they desire. Excess of zeal and proneness to hasty 
action are as natural in Government servants as in others; and dependence 
on the police for information of every kind is not always conducive to correct 
judgment of men. But the fact that the Lieutenant-Governor himself has 
been - personally looking into the circumstances of every fruitless house- 
search which has been conducted by the police must reassure the public that 
the police cannot act altogether in an irresponsible way, and that the fear of 
scrutiny by the head of the Government himself must make them cautious, if 
not considerate, in the invasion of private houses. 


Ct % * 2 * 


There can be no doubt that a number of youths have been turned into 
vagabonds without any idea of their future, and to their parents they cause 
immense misery. Those who so misled youths feel no responsibility, but 
abandon them to their fate. It may be hoped that the fear of punishment, 
which some of them have not escaped, will have an educative influence. In 
any case, the Lieutenant-Governor’s speech is well calculated to inspire 
confidence in his Government and impress people‘with the firmness of his 
attitude, a just and nght attitude in every way.” 


11. The Indian Patriot, of the 20th August, remarks :—‘ A police 
witness examined at the Sessions trial for 
sedition the other day said that he did not 
take down the entire speech but only important sportions of it. ‘ What is 
your idea of importance‘? queried his lordship. The reply was: ‘ anything 
said against Government I would record.’ Toa further question he admitted 
that he did not take down anything said in favour of Government. Now 
this is a very serious matter that police officials, upon whose report men are 
indicted for such a grave offence as sedition, should be incapable of reporting 
a whole speech, or of even furnishing an intelligent summary of it; and that 
what they consider ‘important,’ should alone form the basis of a charge. 
Not even shorthand reporters who profess to take down ‘a whole speech, made 
in English, can claim accuracy for their reports; and every public speaker 
knows how much a speech is twisted by unskilful hands at shorthand rting. 
None but a practised hand, capable of foliowing speeches made at fu speed, 
can take down a speech with-tolerable accuracy ; and in order to summarise 
a speech without distorting the views and language of a speaker requires not 
only a respectable knowledge of the English language, but a fair acquaintance 
with the subject itself. The newspapers ordinarily command the services of 
the best reporters, but even newspapers at times publish misleading reports, 
and every public speaker who has trusted himself to reporters will be able to 
say how much he has been. misreported. That being the case, it is rather 
difficult to believe that police officials, who for the first time put their hand 


Reporting of speeches. 
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‘ean claim much accuracy either as regards language or as 
my of these police reporters are not well educated men, 
ige of English is meagre. Yet these people have not merely 
hes as they are made, but both to translate with their mind 
port with their hand what is spoken in a different language. 
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Aug. 18th, 1908. 
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I.—Foreicn Pouttics. 


12. The Bharathi, of the 2lst August, observes:—Young Eoypi is » 

society newly started in Egypt. This society 
offers its congratulations to the Sultan of 
Turkey on his granting a constitution to his subjects, and requests His 
Majesty the Sultan to induce the Khedive also to introduce a similar constitu- 
tional form of Government in Egypt. Is it not our good fortune that the 
black and yellow races are beginning to realise their rights and to demand 
self-government ? It is also significant that though Egypt is now under the 
protection of the British Government the Egyptians appeal to the Sultan of 
Turkey as their Sovereign and seek his help for obtaining. self-government in 
their own country. | 


13. The same paper says:—The Transvaal Government, in order to put 

Sait tu Gas Women off the granting of certain privileges to the 

Indians, has been making false promises from 

time to time. Mr. Gandhi’s son has been sentenced to one month’s rigorous 

imprisonment. Does not the world seem to think that the Indians exist only 
to be deceived by other people or confined in prison like a flock of sheep? 


Egypt and Turkey. 


II.—Homz ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


14. The Bharathi, of the 15th August, observes :—(On the occasion of an 
important religious festival (Pushkara) among 
the Hindus. some 5 to 6 lakhs of pilgrims 
resorted to Rajahmundry. A large number of 
Hindu youths volunteered their services to provide for the comfort and 
convenience of the pilgrims. When on a similar occasion the Calcutta youths 
had volunteered similar help, they were highly commended and thanked for 
it. But in Rajahmundry the police were quiet on the first day. But on 


the second day they seem to have dispersed these youths. What could be the 
reason of such behaviour ? 


15. The Kistnapatrika, of the 16th August, observes :—It appears that 
the police prevented the members of the Associa- 
tion of Volunteers formed for the purpose of 
doing the beneficent work of helping the pilgrims and gerving the country, 
during the Pushkaram, from carrying on their work. It seems that the police 
openly removed a notice stuck up at the office of that Association. To 


disturb such beneficent associations, as do not in the least interfere with the 
work of the Government, is very regrettable. 


Police interference at a reli- 
gious festival at Rajahmundry. 


‘ Actions of the police.” 


(6) Courts. 


16. With reference to 2 Pe peage of five years’ ni ortat: 

saat inflicted on Surendranath Arya by Juat 

The conviction of Mr. Arya. Miller, the Swedesamiiras, of a 18th Augai 
remarks :—From the impartial way in which Justice Miller summed up this 
case to the jury, none expected that he would pass such u severe sentence 
upon the accused. Perhaps this is the result of the request of Mr. Osborne 
on behalf of the Crown that an exemplary ‘sentence should be passed in this 
case. Whatever may be the cause of it, one must admit that the punishment 
is too severe when compared with the offence proved to have been commitied. 


<< 


-0f Mr. Arya would never have been taken notice of but 

e Government is now the victim of an unnecessary alarm 

his alarm evenhe has been deemed. to be a rank sedi- 
unishm nt has beon n inflicted upon him. Pity indeed! . 


gcse of . prope A courts a law, the 
oa eae nee ey, wstnapat matrih ; he A t, observes :— 
Bi Coupe et ier "| Tfit is intended to obtain political rights, the 
circumstances are not’ favourable, since the intentions of the rulers and the 
ruled differ from one another. If all our difficulties are carefully examined, 
we can see that they are incidental to the defects. inherent in the present 
condition of the administration of India. Therefore it must be our first duty 
to imiprove the political condition. So: long as the people do not better it, 
they must continue to suffer the difficulties they are now undergoing. 


18. The Vrittenta Chintamony, of the 15th August, observes that an 
A Railway sesault once. attempt was made by a Railway Sub-Inspector 

: mw... (%) to. outrage the modesty of a young girl of 
14, the wife, of the Stationmaster at Nari in Sibi district, and that the accused 
was sentenced to.pay a fine of Rs. 250, and says that if a similar offence had 
been committed by.a native against a Europeon lady, we may easily guess 
what the punishment would have been. | 


(k) General, 


.. 


et 


19. The Yadarthavachani, of the 15th August, observes:—It is patent Ypsmrsavacuam, 


Kumbakénam, 
Aug. 15th, 1908. 


from these prosecutions that the Government 
is now actuated more by a sense of fcar than 
a desire to restore peace in the land. These 
prosecutions bave only helped to bring into prominence many persons whose 
names were not heard of till now, and to enable many, who were nonentities 
till now, to pose as great men and patriots. No doubt it is necessary to 
punish real seditionists to preserve the peace in the land; but it is regrettable 
that the Government should aim its arrows at insignificant school-boys and 
silly youngsters, . 


The recent prosecutions for 
sedition. - | : 


20. With reference to the recent repressive measures of the Government 
ag the Nyayabhimani, of the 10th August *, 
a pees: repressive measures = bserves :— The Government has been emg 
oe Cove punishments of death, transportation an 
rigorous imprisonment upon many persons with the aim of suppressing sedition 
in India. Itis with this aim that it has punished Chidambaram Pillai and 
Subramania Siva of Tuticorin with transportation for life. Whgt offences did 
these commit ? In Siva’s words at least, there were references to the Govern- 
ment. Was there any such thing in the speeches of Chidambaram Pillai ? 
Then again Aravinda Ghosh was arrested in connection with the bomb 
outrages when there was no evidence at all against him, and it has been 
manufactured subsequently. The editor of the Kal has been imprisoned for 
having uttered words of patriotism. Bal Gangadhar Tilak has been convicted 
by an imperfect and inimical European j after the farce of a trial and 
secretly removed. to the Ahmedabad Jail. Can these measures. have, the 
effect of changing. the Indians into loyalists? On the other band, these will 
only embolden them to stand forward as seditionists. The result of this will 
also be to givé an impetus to the growth of the swadeshi movement and the 
success of this movemént implics a change of the Government. Those who 


are now in the position of Judges and who exercise their authority most 
arbitrarily will’ then become the accused and this is st what happened in 
Turkey. ‘With regard to the execution of Kudiram Bose-we do not think 


that the au thorities’ who have rejected his appeal for ‘mercy ‘conscientious! 
believe him 'to be guilty, because the facts of the case clearly prove that it 


ee eo ae ae ne ad td Py. ' ‘tel ee weer . ; Ss ee i e, 
must have been Dinachandar Roy who throw the bomb. Then again 1s it 
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Aug. 16th, 1908. 
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Cuivtamony, 


Myvore, 
Aug. 15th, 1908. 


Nata Rniwant, 


Karikal, 


Aug. 10th, 1906, 
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Inma, 
Madras, 
Aug. loth, 1£08. 


-Keasani, 
Madrus, - 
Ang. 19th, 1903. 


SwAPESAMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Aug. 19th, 1908. 


KrernaPaTRixA, 
Masulipatam, 
Ang. 16th, 1908. 
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hinds of Bombay honestly believed that. Mr. 
Tilak had been unjustly punished and wanted to show their sympathy for 


him by observing mourning for some days. . This implied only some loss to 
themselves and no harm to the Government. Such strikes are common all 


over the world and neither in: England nor in any other . countr 
aro the strikers shot down by the military. There was a serious riot among 
workmen in Paris in July this year, with the result that about 69 soldiers 
happened to be slain or wounded. There was a formal trial of the rioters 
subsequently and they were punished with imprisonments ranging from one 
week to four months. But in Bombay no matérial harm was done to the 
military by the rioters and yet about thirty of the latter have been shot down 
and the rest have been punished with one year’s rigorous imprisonment! 
What a difference between Bombay and Paris ! 


22. The Kesari, of the 19th August, observes:—The amount paid by 

This coat of the enditi the Government till now to the Vakils and 

008 CLANS GREUHON Cases Barristers who appeared for the prosecution in 

sedition cases is calculated to be nearly ten lakhs of rupees, and all this is the 

money earned by the Indian public by the sweat of their labour! It would 
be some consolation if it were spent for some good purpose at least ! 


23. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th August, writes:— Whatever may be 


An‘ teisetad ‘Mindi Pieds. the causes that led to the great Indian Mutiny 
mation in November next. ot 18097, the BAIN. TORSOR : SAOTNE: 0 have been 
: _ the way in which the British Government was 
conducted till then. Therefore the rae Proclamation of 1858 which was 


issued soon after and which not only expressed sympathy with the peogre for 
the loss of life and property among them, but also solemnly promised equal 
privilege to the Indians with the other British subjects, served to allay the 

iscontent in the country and restore confidence in the minds of the people. 
Though it is now fifty years since this Proclamation was issued, the promises 
contained in it have not been fulfilled. Certain British statesmen hke Lord 
Curzon even go to the extent of saying that it was only a document issued 
to suit the times and that the promises contained in it were never intended 
to be fulfilled. All this has again created a feeling of discontent in the 
minds of the people. Though Lord Morley has openly dissociated himself 
from the views of Lord Curzon; much has not been done in practice till now 
to change the popular impression. So to restore peace and confidence in the 
land, it seems Lord Morley intends holding a Darbar and issuing another 
Proclamation in November next, containing all the reforms that are to be 
introduced in the constitution of the Government of India. If this is true, it 
reflects much credit indeed upon the statesmanship of Lord oowis: - Our only 
doubt is whether the officials in India will allow him to take such a wise step. 


24, Referring to the article of Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, B.a., B.1., the 
‘ Prevention of sedition.” Cocanada cor a, 


respondent to the Fésix 


inis- 
of it is. there then? Does it exist in 
the taxes collected? No. 


says, “There is not sufficient independence for the people in the 4 
tration of the country.” How iaweh 

levying taxes or in making laws, or in spendi 
No. It is, perhaps, in the collection of taxes. Is it his opinion that it is the 
first step to the fortress of independence? Taluk Bonne; District Boards, 
Municipalities, Legislative Councils —are not all these the next higher steps ?. 


Do not all these combined together form independence completely? Can -- 


> 


of the 16th August, observes :—This - er: 


ayats, 


‘ete., do not contribute 

fy are prejudicial to 
‘society ?- He says 
of the present repressive measures of the Goverment? Is it not 
to ‘critieise‘the repressive measures.of the Government and inform 
gach measures will riot.be useful for establishing the 
? > Farther, it seems that he advises us to help the Govern- 

epressive measures. If he does not so advise, but would admit 
pressive measures of the Government should be criticised, then he 


‘if : R Babes 
sy 


Fy 


har Tilak has done? He might also:be 


subject. to. ment like Tilak then.. Therefore I hope that tho readers of 
the Kistnapatrika will enlighten us as to our present daty. 
95. Referring toa rumour that the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 


Sede se lt will be appointed as a member of the Viceregal 
An Indian as the member of Coyncil, the Nadegannadi, of the 15th ‘August, 
the Viceregal Council. observes that what is required in a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council is more of administrative capacity than mere knowledge 
of the law and men of a far superior administrative experience are not want- 
ing in India. | | 
26. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 15th August, observes that if 
tatives otuhammadans as a class be allowed the pri- 
ie pai she vilege of sending their own representatives to 
— the Municipal Councils and District Boards, 
there is no reason why the other thousand and one communities should not 
also be represented thereon. The election to these public bodies should not 
be by class at all as is advocated by the Anylo-Indian papers, but must go on 
merit alone. | 


IV.—Native States. 


27. The Jagadguru, of the 9th August, declares Mr. Babha to be a 
ms thorough failure in the Mysore Educational 
Mr. Babha of the Mysore j)opartment; firstly, because of his scanty 
Educational Department. of ta y Js : 
de® _knowledge of Canarese, and, secondly, because 
of his policy of profiting the Europeans at the we gpd: the public. The 
paper says that as an instance in point it ma inted out that during 
the time of Mr. Babha’s predecessors, all’ Educational publications were 
printed at the Government aa but during the year 1907 Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. realised Rs. 4,000 and odd from their Infant Readers dlone. The 
copies thereof were sold at one anna and nine pies each. If the same had 
been printed at the Government Press each copy would have cost not more 
than 3 pies. The paper finally remarks that it 1s the hard lot of the poor 
ryots that they should be compelled to pay money without the right to ask 
how it would be used, and that the little liberty the Presa had’ to question on 
these matters is also about to be lost. | 


ople, so 
sar te t is true that protests 


pass @ new measure. But 


under the Act? | 
rive the offender’s wife and 
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Napgsoanwant, 
Kangslore City, 
Aug. 165th, lovs. 


Vrirraera 
CuHInTamonre, 


Mysore 
Avg. 18th, 1908. 


JAGADOURD, 
Mysore, 
Aug. 9th, 1908. 


NaDEGANNADI!, 
Bangalore City, 
Aug. 15th, 1908. 
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observes:—To err is human; and Government officials who are, after all, 
only human beings, are also liable té err at | “The But there are re. some : 


officials who, instead of feeling thankful to their critics, get - 


criticisms against them. If these officials should have the po 


irritated over 
power-to: punis 
newspapers, the fate of these papers is sealed end the new law is .a formidable. 
weapon in the hands.of such officials. ‘They are the persons who can put an 
construction 7. the articles in the newspapers to’ bring the owners of tho 
papers to grief. They are the complainants, they are the counsel and they 
are the Judges. There-is-no trial and no show-of justice. This legislation 
is altogether without s parallel in the country. -It would have keen better 
if His Highness the Maharaja had waited to see what the public had to say 
before giving his assent to the Act. ie sk | 

. Referring to the same subject the same paper: in another article 
observes :—According to the new law, newspapers are prohibited from criti- 
cising the actions of Government officials. From the Diwan down to the 
sweoper, all persons in Government employ may be said to represent thé 
Government and to criticise tne actions of any one of these would be an 
offence. However seriously these officials may. err.in the performance of their 
work, the people as well as the newspapers, which claim to be-the exponents 
of public opinion, have to keep silent ; or they must be prepared to leave the 
country. Is it not the duty of the people under these circumstances to see 
that the liberty of the Press is not altogether lost? It is hoped that the 
newspapers will never stoop to base flattering and acquiescence in every 
blunder committed by the authorities. Our ancestors never hesitated to 
sacrifice even their life to save their honour. It remains to be seen whether 
in the future newspaper-owners will prefer to lose their honour for the safety 
of their lives. es 


29. Commenting upon the new Press law in Mysore, the Nadegunnati, 
The new Press low of Mysore of the 15th August, observes that the inhabitants 
| of Mysore bave been « most loyal class of 
people, and unlike those of the British territories have never shown a dis- 
trustful or defiant attitude towards Government. Newspapers have the 
function of educating the public in the affairs of their every-day life, and it is 
foolish to expect that the country will be in any way improved by gagging 
them and checking their criticisms. Hitherto it was supposed that the Native 
States were much better (to live in) in many respects than even the British 
territories, but now the latter may be said to be a thousand times better than 
the former. Mysore which had earned the name of a model State has 
passed a ‘law which has caused regret to the whole of India. It is hoped 
that the Press law will soon be dropped and the Press will be given the same 
a in the British territories. Else, several newspapers will have to be 
stopped. . : 
Commenting on the new Press law in Mysore, the Swadeshabhimani, of the 
16th August, observes :—'The new Press law in Mysore is altogether unwarranted 
by the political situation in the State. There has not been the slightest 
disturbance of the public peace nor was there any attempt to create disaffection 
between class and class or against Government. Under these circumstances, 
it is highly deplorable that the Mysore Government, in spite of public 
protests, should have passed a law which prescribes the summary deportation 
of offenders under it and the privilege of trial allowed even to burglars and 
murderers is denied to them.. If-newspapers should thus be prohibited from 
doing their legitimate work of pointing out the shortcomings in the adminis- 
tration and urging measures conducive to popular welfare, will they not starve 
in future for lack of matter? Because a lew rash and foolhardy youths aided 
by a handful of equally senseless and short-sighted men made some high 
inflammatory speeches, and committed some wicked acts, the Anglo-Indian 
newspapers imagined that sedition was rampant in the country, and urged the 
passing of a new Press Act. But the Indians are all the same grateful to the 
ritish who rescued them from the hands. of tyrants’ and free-booters and: 


s 
wy hal 
, 


et ponde wid safety ‘in the land. Now, howover, owing to’ rap 
“I bcleneeand' civilization’ in the West, the decay of Indian tad 
commerce, the éver-recurritig famines and epidemics suct as plague, 
is some discontent in the laid and the present agitation is no more than 
init prayer to’the acthoritiés to change the existing methods of adminis- 


." B t the loud declamations' by newspapers, before an alien Govern- 
ment ignorant of the real disposition of the subjects, have been mistaken for 


his own responsibility to the people at least while passing a Press law in his 
own State. ate . ) 


30. The Vritlania Chiniamony, of the 15th August, says :— Mr. 
ee V. P. Madhava Rao in the course of his speech 
a ri i aeeere R Rao on the Press law in Mysore observed that the 
uy eon eee people celebrated the Stvaji Day in Mysore and 
thata schoolmaster took part in it. On ascertaining the facts, it was found: 
that there was no such celebration at all in the State. It is surprising to see. 
that Mr. Madhava Rao should have made such an unfounded statement before. 
the Legislative Council in order to prove the need for the new legislation.” 


' 


VI.—MisceLLaNeots. 


31. With reference to the decision of the Madras Mahajana Sabha not: 
gi tea to hold the Provincial Conference this year, the 
The Mahajana Sabha and the Gyadesamitran, of the 15th August, writes :— 
Provincial Vontaneney Perhaps the members of this Sabah are averse 
to the holding of the Conference this year on the ground that, in case it is 
held, they will naturally have to discuss about the cruel punishments recently 
inflicted in cases of sedition which may not be very palatable to the Govern- 
ment. But what if it is.not liked by the Government? Which act of ours 
is liked by the Government? If this Sabah is prepared to do only such things 
as are approved by the Government, it will have no work to do and it can 
as well cease to exist. It may be that certain people always talk and write 
in a seditious strain ; but it cannot be siaebaded from this that all people are 
seditionists. Perhaps the decision of Mr. Pinhey that Swadesh, boycott 
and Swaruj denoted sedition influenced the members of this Sabha in coming 
to this conclusion. But the decision of Mr. Pinhey is not a final one and it 
stands every chance of being modified by the High Court. Even if it is not 
changed by the High Court, it is the duty of this association to protest 
against the interpretation of Mr. Pinhey; and, therefore, it does not become 
a representative association like this to seal its lips just now, implying thereby 
that it agrees with the opinion of Mr. Pinhey. It is a consolation indeed, 
at this juncture, that our leaders in Bengal and Bombay at least have not 


been frightened by the recent events. 


32, The Wyayubhimani, of the 10th August,” writes :— When the Sultan 
"+ ' =" of Turkey, the premier Muhammadan State in 
Why should not India have the world, has granted a representative form of 
epresentative Government ? Government within his Empire, who will sa 
that it is wrong to claim a representative Government for India, whose people 
have, from a long time, been held down and controlled by avother race? 
At best, it ‘can only be argued that it is impossible to establish a representative 
form of Government undér the Englishmen. A representative Government 
rypt as _wellas in Persia. In Kussia too it is the same 


is sought for in Eg 


case. How does India differ from these countries, unless it be that this is a 
conquered country while the others are all absolute monarchies? The 
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Government ‘of India has’ come'to 


be as devoid of rag | rler. B 
forget the proverb ‘: 


33. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th August, says :—It appears there was 

a meeting of the History Students’ Union of | 
Mr. Stone and astudent of tho (yeistian College with Mr. J. H. Stone in the 
s entocumiacsae ta? chair, when a student of the senior B.A. class 
read a paper on the French Revolution. In the course of his address, he 
seems to have said “ ‘I'he days of benevolent despotism are gone—in France, 
of course.” Mr, Stone at once appears to have objected to the use of the 
phrase ‘In France, of course” and would not bo satisfied even when the 
student proffered to withdraw his statement. Not content with suddenly 
having left the meeting, he seems to have addressed the Committee of the 
college on the matter and informed them that, if they did not take ef a 
in the affair, he would report it to the higher authorities. ‘This terrified the 
members of the Committee and they at once fined the boy Rs. 10 and also 
asked the History Students’ Union to apologise to Mr. Stone. If all this ié 
true, it does not reflect much credit either on Mr. Stone or on the Committee 
of the Christian College. It is evident that by the phrase ‘In France, of 
course,” Mr. Stone understood the student to state that the benevolent 

despotism has not yet ceased in India. We know that a benevolent despoti 
still continues to be the form of the Government in countries like Kussia, 
Persia and Turkey, and such being the case, how is Mr. Stone justified in 
assuming that the student referred only to India. Even if it referred to 
India alone, how would it affect either the students or the Government ? 
Perhaps Mr. Stone wants our students to proclaim that it is not a despotism, 
but a representative Government, that India has at present ! | : 


34. A London correspondent of the Jadia, of the 15th August, writes :— 


Re Not one day passes but it brings some harrow- 
the sitnation in fndia. ing news hen India about famine, lage, 
murders and inhuman punishments. But we are led to think that all 
mishaps only portend the dawn of brighter days for us in the near future. 
At the same tine, when we ponder over it deeply, we feel that we have not 
suffered enough to deserve a fruition of our aspirations. A nation cannot 
acquire their liberty by a hundred of them going to prison or suffering other 
punishments. Liberty is not such an easy thing to achieve. Innumerable 
persons must suffer various kinds of punishment and must be prepared to die 
or even become outlaws before we can accomplish our object. 


35. The Kesari, of the 19th August, observés:—The Swadeshi that we 
Pea eae ee preci now must be considered to be only a 
houldle half-hearted attempt at Swadeshi since it is 

: only the cloths that are now made in India, 
the yarn for making them being imported from England and other countries. 
So the cloths which are now called Swadeshi are Swadeshi only in weaving, 
but Paradeshi in tle manufacture of the yarn. It is wrong for us to be 
content with the fact that the weaving at least is done by our people; 
because as our Swadeshi efforts increase, our weaving factories are also 
bound to increase, and then we may require a greater quantity of yarn. 
If we continue to depend upon the foreigners for yarn, they will | 

oF th yarn, wey | 


increase the price of yarn. The result of this will be that the prices of 
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avoid all this, we must.make an attempt to. manufacture 
slyes-and it is only then that our Swadeshi will be a puro 
ime May think that purely Swadesh’ goods will be too hard in 


% 


Conveniently worn. But it is not patriotism to think so. Is it 
e living to eat thie dainties ‘ihtown off from the table of a rich 
ing for honour and dignity as we do, we abandon a cloth 
simply because it is Coarse, how can we progress, ond how can we improve 
the state of Ourcountry? So we must leave off the half-hearted Swadesh 
and make a strenuots effort to be purely Swadeshi, 


reference to the questions recently asked in the House of 
1. ., ,,.. Commons regarding. the conviction of Sri 
Pp cp 2 a Tilak, the. Swadesamitran, of the 2U'th August, 

me Conyromer, remarks :-—-Though the answers to these ques- 
Reto ae tions are far from satisfactory, such questions 
are a sine gua noe now, since they give the British public an idea. of the state 
of affairs in India. .Many of the English papers too are of opinion that the 
conviction of Sri Tilak.was not.a wise step taken by the (jovernment. One 
of them,observes; “Sri Tilak was a man who was moving the masses; he 
never used to.look -down upon the common people. So lhe should not be 
regarded as a.single individual ; he is an inspiration and so if he is removed, 
there will be many like him to take his place. If he. has been a source of 
danger at. Poona, he will be a still greater source of danger in the Andamans.” 


37. Adverting to the views of the Ravi regarding the grant of self- 

St Maki the Beat government to the Turks, the Andhrakesari, of 
SCORE? Yee “™-~ the 14th August, observes:—The Ravi says, 
‘There is nothing more desirable for emperors than to rule their countries 
by conferring on their subjects—without treating them as slaves—-all privi- 
leges and rights, thereby securing for them contentment and happiness. By 
the new constitution in ‘Turkey, the other Muhammadan kingdoms will be set 
right.” Weare surprised that the paper which has so much kindness for the 
‘Turks should, instead of entertaining similar affection for the Indians, 
ridicule them. It is very regrettable that this paper, edited by Christian 
nissionaries who belong to countries where the fruits of independence are 


relished, should wish that despotic rule ought to be perpetuated in this 
country. | , 


38. The Bharathi, of the 13th August, observes:—Every rise hath a fall ; 
ni i and the higher the rise, the deeper the fall. 

What '¢:tall't So, Indian civilization was at its zenith in the 
days of Sri Rama and then it was superior to that of all other nations. But 
now, one would scarcely believe that tlie country had at any time a superior 
civilization, In the olden days of peace and happiness, famines were 
unknown except. in the days of one Prithu who ruled in a despotic manner 
teaching the people Atheism, Famine and pestilence then appeared and the 
people who suffered very greatly were relieved of their despot by the rishi. 
Gesides, in those days, though the rulers were identified with God (Narayana) 
they were not. despots. The administration was in reality conducted by 
Brahman. ascetics who were not hankerers after wealth and titles. They 
were persons .who denied themselves all the pleasures of the world and 
administered the country in'the interests of humanity. It'is also said that 
the kings were generally chosen and appointed by the people themselves, 
and the kings did the work of administration as a matter of duty. Once 


TA 


when the holy kingdom. of Kashi was besieged by an enemy, the ruling rince 
is said to have sontgwerd. ‘to the enemy to say that hewould surrender his 
night to the throne #d.go into exile if the enemy pronaae to rule his kingdom 
well and in the interests of his subjects.. This short auiecdote in the form of 
a play in Sanskrit,will show-what' rfect community of interests the Indians 
observed in. OW Be cannot regret too. much ‘their: present 
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they have.been:‘kind enough: to awaken the people 


89. In reply to a letter i bg corsenpienent the sya Patrika 04 
: . e,@ rt Sal i 6. resent 8 wu ra mm ee SNARES, | db <u: a . 
_ Taman and the British rule ridlsh rule in India to Rameraj (a proverbial 
vac oom |... @xpression which denotes an ideal Government), 
a correspondent of the Pharathi, of the 14th August, remarks that there ane 
be the slightest. comparison between Ramaraj and the British rule in I 
In the first place. during the reign.of Sri Rama, famines, disturbances, 
injustice, Indian Penal Codes and murders were altogether unknown, The 
foodstuffs were never dear. Gold, silyer and other precious metals were not 
carried away from the country. In these days, even the reduction of the 
salt-tax is considered as a great boon to the people, as if they could subsist on 
salt alone. It is also pointed out in that letter that there were disturbances 
and riots even in the days of Sri Rama. Probably, it is only in this respect 
that the present British rule in India resembles Ramaraj. It is also stated in 
that letter that there is now perfect freedom of thought in matters of religion. 
Why then do the missionaries try to convert people to Christianity by means 
of various threats, inducements or promises? It might be replied that 
Christianity is the only true religion. But it does not require threats or 
promises to spread the truth. Yet, the various cunning methods of the 
missionaries are too well-known to need description. Besides, now 99 per 
cent. of the ruling class (Europeans) are opposed to the promotion of indi- 
genous industries. Much has been said about the sympathy of the Europeans 
and the British administration of justice. But the single instance of the 
Arbuthnot failure—which will be remembered by generations to come—is 
sufficient proof of European integrity. If the Europeans are just and liberal- 
minded, why should they refuse to grant the Indians self-government ? Why 
should there be the Old Age Pensions Bill in England but no similar provision 
in India? ‘The article concludes with a remark that it is foolish to blame 
Lord Curzon for the present situation. For, it is he that really awakened the 
eople to a sense of their duty of promoting indigenous industries and created 


in the grones a spirit of manliness; and for this the Indians should feel 
t 


thankful to him. 
40. The Veerakesari, of the 31st July, observes:—The Europeans are 
6 oieinis Ma not to blame for much of the present confusion 
e in the political situation in the country ; for, 
being foreigners, they are mostly. ignorant of the nature, language, manners 
and customs of the Indians. But it is some traitors in our own camp who 
work all the mischief. From a purely selfish motive of currying favour with 
the authorities, they bear tales to them. They poison the minds of the 
Europeans by assigning bad motives to even the innocent acts of their own 
countrymen and thus create in them hatred against the Indians. It is heart- 
rending to see that there are such narrow-minded and treacherous persons in 
India who, in their anxiety for self-aggrandizement, fail to cousider the result 
of their base actions and thus cause the ruin of their own brethren. It is 
hoped that the authorities will soon discover the truth and alter their view of 
the situation. Owing to false intrepretations given by these same treacherous 
Indians, the authorities are made to discover sedition even in such-innocent 
expressions as ‘‘ Whites”, “‘ Swaraj”, “ Vande Mataram”, etc. Under these 
circumstances, it is difficult to understand what would be the safest course 
for a newspaper to take. Sections 124-A and 158-A of the Penal Code are 
exceedingly pliable and elastic. It would do immense good to newspaper- 
owners as well as public speakers, if the authorities were to define the scope 
and limit of these sections more clearly by issuing a commentary upon them. 
Ur, if it is considered to be not possible to issue any such commentary, it 
would be well to remove the anxiety of both By putting a stop to all news- 
paper publications and public speeches. For, it would also prevent the waste 
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In another arucie ¢ me -p 
ox trey ifheult to : ‘a newspaper, beca : : ewspapers 
are ha trom at ow, one (police-) man 
comes and asks for t xt moment Gaol man 
comes and asks how 
next moment @ third man ¢ ; 
number have been despatched or when the next issue would be published. 
If the newspaper-owners should move out of the house, two persons dressed 
in plain clothes closely follow them and watch their movements. In the 
press the police intrusion is even greater. Some ten policemen at. least 
inspect the press every day and ne ae the workmen by asking various 
questions in the disguise of friends. How deplorable is the condition of 
newspaper-owners and patriots at the present time! They are harassed from 
all sides. Sometimes, their agony of mind, sometimes physical suffering, 
sometimes loss of money, and sometimes deportation! What a hard fate! 

41. Referring to the eee sare eg a a constitution in Turkey, the Pc my oy 

Re Sea a nadt, of the 15th August, observes:— ne 
Changes in the Turkish consti- Great joy and satisfaction ie santeiael inall — 

— tts of the country at the recent changes in 
the Turkish administration. e people who till now, threatened by the 
army and oppressed by the police, were living a life of servitude will now 
have a voice in the affairs of the country and thus be enabled to realise their 
political aims and aspirations. Until now, the term ‘ Turkish Government’ 
was synonymous with despotism. Now, however, there is every hope that 
the people will henceforth live in peace and happiness. At the present da 
in other parts of the East also there is strong resentment against bureaucratic 
Government. The people, as they advance in civilisation and education, 
naturally enough acquire some administrative capacity. Under these circum- 
stances the duty of the bureaucracy is to resign their authority in favour of 
(popular) representative bodies und take their advice in the interests of the 
State. If the Government of India had introduced similar reforms some ten 
years ago, the situation would never have been so troublous as it is to-day. 
Now at least it is high time to change the methods of administration so as to 
give the people complete self-government eventually. The present tendency 


towards administrative reform in the East points to a bright future for these 
States. 


42. Referring to:the news of the alleged murder of two British soldiers 
in a Frontier regiment, the same paper remarks 
that in these days, whatever may be the cause 
of the death of Europeans in the country, Indians are supposed to be at the 
bottom of it. 


43. The Vrittanta Chintamony, Rae 15th August, ee that pe Pb scented 
Anglo-Indian newspapers are of opinion that keh 
she Scaield Sag ie eo. if the Indians should ive up the Boycott and v6. 16th, 1908, 

retain only the Swadeshi, they wiil have the hearty co-operation of the 
Europeans. It is true that where the Boycott does not interfere with Swade- 
shism, the former may be given up. But where the foreigners are able to 
undersell a particular commodity so.as-to destroy an indigenous art or indus- 
try, it is the duty of every Indian to adopt the Boycott as well. Itis because 
the British have also been boycotting foreign goods under similar circumstances 


o 


Murder in a Frontier regiment. 
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that they have so much advanced in trade and it would be wise to follow their 
Cxample iin GMM ice oF ese beree rites inrne moony eG oe re st 
44. The Bharathi, of the 18th August, says that some paper does not Besperat, 
Th OC: = favour the idea of holding the next Congress hcg. toh, 1908. 
Conn next sitting of the in Madras, as there is a large number of 
oe tC Extremists in Madras. It, observes :—The 
Extremists ate not against the holding of the Congress. But they hold that 
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Ramaraj os described in the Bharaldd, of the loth ‘August, says tha 
Ramayana. re | 


it is vsual in these days to speak of 


tidpally good Government as Iamaray, Sri Rama's reign is’ really ithe oe 


ee 
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wre | ys, ‘but the k 
appointed special men to ascertain the wants and wishes the a0: le, 
sometimes the king himself travelled through the coun ry vith e minist 
with the same object. Criticisms against Government did not in those days 
entail imprisonment or deportation, but the authorities on the other hand 
expressed their thankfulness to their critics. Kedress of grievances and not 
repression was their policy. or 8 
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Buanaru, 46. The Bharathi, of the 20th August, gives a full translation of a letter 
Aug. 20th, 1908. said to bave been written by Mr. Hyndman to 
Mr. Hyndman’s letter to the the London Times commenting upon the trial 
London Times.  anck conviction of Tilak on charges of sedition, 

i etc. Paid . a 
Raaneqet, 47. The Bharathi, of the 21st August, says:—An Anglo-Indian corres- 
Aug. 2ist, 1908. ee to tie hs oes tele pondent to a newspaper in Madras complains 
toEuropone! that natives beat their tom-toms, in the streets 
wee without the least regard for the feelings of the 
European residents of the towns and thus cause insult to them. It’ is incom- 
prehensible how a native band playing could be interpreted as offering insult 
to Europeans unless the Europeans ‘can see some meaning in the sounds 


produced. It must be their guilty conscience that makes them discern insult 
in a native band. 


el in history. There were no newspapers in those day 
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Basnsse Baxnae, 48. A leader in the Bherata Bandhu, of the 12th August, referring 
_ agiten npa cs BS . to the temporary suspension of the sentence 
Regarding tho suspension of passed on Chidambaram Pillai and Subramanya 
sentence in the Tinnevelly sedi- ane by Mr. Pinhey, whose wanton frea 

ee displayed without any restraint by him when 
Collector of Malabar and caricatured in Kummini song by K, C. Narayanan 
Nambiyar and ventilated in the columns of the local papers are still remiem- 
bered, remarks that this:act of the High Court Judges, Messrs. Sankaran Nays 
and Munro, has rendered the British justice triumphant and has incréase 
twofold the loyalty of. the Indiuns. oi ae 


49. A correspondent in the same. 


Remarks on the conviction of thising wi : 
Mr. Tilak. characterisi 


var an : 
rae 


Anent the sam’ subject ancther correspondent in the’ sa 
that severity of the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak did noth it 
merit of the case, but from the stable politieal views held ‘by him’ and “is 
calculated to create hatred and abhorrence in the minds of the people. The 
article concludes with the hope that the last words of Mr. Tilak will stiniulate 
Indians to work for thageod. of India with tenfold determination and’ fixity 
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of purpose. 


Se et ee 


(Issued, 25th August 1908.] 
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(k) General—cont. 
The unrest in India ws * 


IIL—Loiszatrom, 
Se ‘ition in India ee °. ee es ee 


IV.—Narivs Srarzs. 
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Tus Weer Coas? 
SprecraTor, 
Calicut, 
Aug. 19th, 1908. 
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tocracy § Vv 
the late Shah of Persia asi 


the Persian constitution by the present Shah and the perfect candour and 
sympathy of the Sultan and his subjects towards the Persian reformers have 


further strengthened the feeling of national unity and resentment against 
auloeraty. oo * FY " oe 
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I].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts, = ~ 


Tus, West Cossr 2. The West Coast Spectator, of the 22nd August, remarks :— 
* ‘ we eh 
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Aug. 22nd, 1908. 
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2 Bs 3. The Hindu, of the 22nd August, publishes the following le 

Ang, hud, 208. The prosecution of G. Subra the , adras Government : have taken @ ste 
mania Alyar. of t he. utmost gravity BA Bec ry oe 

. Instituting the prosecution for, sedataon 

Mr. G. Subramania Ayar, editor of thé Swadesamiiran and & publicist: 
wide repute, not only in this Presidency, but. all over In 

who offends against the law, must be prepared ‘to-face the consequences of hi 

act. The law relating to sedition in this country is, however, not clearl 

invested with a discretion as 
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‘ his memorable speech-on ‘ ‘The 
f Commons, Edmund Burke said : 

», but what humanity, reason and 
uiple of this remark underlies the 
8 have referred to above. The 
peacetul condition just now. It has 
the ebullitions caused by tempora 
68 Tinnevelly. Any excitement that is 
visible on the sufaee Of society in parts of the Presidency is more or less 
iraceable to the proseeutions for sedition that have been set on foot. In the 
Press Note issued by the Government of India so recently as Monday last, it 
is affirmed that the tone of the Madras Press has improved. 


“The Indian Patriot, of the 24th August, writes:—‘‘Since the news xox Parnor, 
of Mr. Subramania Aiyar’s arrest at Courtallam spread in Madras late on eg 
Friday evening, there has been deep feeling of ‘regret and sympathy. 

The prosecution ° o On in public life is an event of first 
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hand as a social xeforme ‘he was th 
community that he ge: ously offended the 

ee eee . te 
Whatever may be thy: pipio § he may have held forth, however strong may 
on occasions have been his danguage, wo have never believed that he is 
disloyal to Government. He has often used much severer language against 
hisown community than he has ever done against Government when he 
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found that the community would not move as fast as he thought it should. 
Similar imps : 


tience he may have felt as regards political reform after years 

of labour and waiting.-: Has advancing age and his contjnued ill-health are 
also circumstane fo. account. All deplore that, after. 
able developments, there should have 
ic mind in an uneasy state ; and it 
ment could be persuaded, especially 

yarning or remonstrance, to forbear 
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Aug, lith, 1908. 
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' Mudras, 
Aug. 20th, 1908. 


Inpran Parnior, 
Madras, 
Aug. 21st, 1908. 
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IV.—Native States. 


5. The Patriot (North a - os a Lacwletive Conaell : June 
fast, the Imperial Legisiative | cil pass 
tious newspapers. Following the example of the British Govérnment, the 
Mysore Government has recently passed a Press Gags g Act for which there 
was no need. There is no sedition in Mysore and the loyalty and devotion 
of His Highness’s subjects is beyond all praise. — All the formalities of notice 
of the Bill inviting public criticism and even the discussion of the Bill during 
its passage through the Coumeil were dispensed with. The members of the 
Council met and unanimouély passed the Act. Itis not shown that the news- 
papers in the State have offended against the Penal Code. The action of 
the Mysore Government has not been approved by the Indian Press, Its 
demoralising effects will be obvious. Love begets love and confidence begets 
confidence. The model Native State which has earned a reputation for a high 
standard of wisdom, honour and justice has. needlessly brought a horners’ 
nest about its oars by pursuing a policy which shows a plentiful lack of 
political insight and judgment. .Absit omen!” | ) 


6. The Muhammadan, of the 20th’ August, publishes. the following :— 
_,, “One Dhundoo Pant, a first-grade vakil, who 
The suppression of sedition in wag residing in the Residency limits, has been 
Hyderabad. . deported from Hyderabad for sedition, and he 
had to make himself scarce within 24 hours, I beliéve there are some more 
who are feeling very uncomfortable in the situation they have created for 
themselves. ‘Ihere is a delay in these gentlemen being furnished with a free 
poseport owing to their being within the jurisdiction of His Highness the 
izam. Jf the British Government had adopted such ‘measures at the 
beginning the seditious germs would not have multiplied so easily those that 
want to promote swaraqj and the boycott propaganda should know that this 
bacilli will not thrive in the healthy atmosphere of Hyderabad politics. 
Hyderabad was free from plague while it was raging all round and the 
authorities will. not allow sedition-mongers to scare the law-abiding and 
loyal subjects of both the Governments. One man has received his ticket 
and if others don’t stop in their career of madness they will -have to make a 
tiresome railway journey miuch against their will. The journey will he the 
more uncomfortable in this dirty weather when even the railway carriage 
don’t offer much protoctiam against the elements, wind and rain, and wher 
they get to the end of their journey their ardour will be somewhat cooled.’ 
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4. The Indian Patriot, of the 21st August, remarks:— = = * ae 
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with boycott. Banish the word ‘ boycott’ and “your” ndustrial movemer 
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moral fores. «$0 BRegcn Soycot au ai tures and’ in all places is to have 
coon to “a Uline Without understanding its serivusness and the danger 
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ardent he may be, has yet heen ab : 

industries will be, 1£ the British manufacturer retaliates upon the Indian. 

Even if Swadesht- activities progress in the country ata rapid rate, for a long 

time to eome we hayé to import machinery and engines from foreign 

countries, without whose helpthe infantile industries in any country cannot 
. inst the competition of foreign made 


hope to prosper or hold their own og 

articles. If boyeott in India is carried to such a limit as to provoke a 
retaliation from the foreign merchants and manufacturers, the industrial 
regeneration of the country will be at a dead-lock, our industries having 
neither the capacity to develop nor the power to keep themselves from 
decay. ee 
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8. The Madras Standard, of ~ pay An, —_ - Elsewhere me Manwen 
<n we publish a telegram from Lahore giving a P08 si 
ee a. ee on ssnatiiee of the yi ot which the Punjab Aug. 23rd, 1908. 
goes Hindu Sabha is to present to His Honour the 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. It is,-as our correspondent says, a dig- 
nified document breathing the spirit of loyalty which pervades and animates 
the Hindu community throughout India. The Punjab Sabha expresses its 
deep abhorrence of the anarchist plot and sedition and emphasises that the 
interests of the rulers and the ruled are identical. The address is a truly 
noble document which we commend to all classes of people in India and 
which along with similar assurances to Government from other parts of India 
nust go far to smoothen the difficulties of the present situation. 
he Malebar Daily. News and the Trivandrum Telegraph, of tho 20th Tx Aacinan Dace 
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“ Perhaps, in the-Madras Presidency, thcre is very little sedition and me Ty 
unrest compared with what there is in Bengal 


7 am Government of India and oy in portions of Western India, but our own 
indu leaders: _) Presidency cannot be said to be altogether 
immaculate in this particular respect, and while there have been meetings of 
sympathy on behalf of convicted it is not creditable that there 
have been no manifest endeavou even if ever s0 
ency is the Madras Mahajana Sabha, and 

the most inopportune moment for setting 
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taken to organise Congress Cemmittces in accordance with the rules provided 

for in the constitution framed at Allahabad. We are in the month of August 

and in December next the Congress is to be held. If we are not mistaken 

the preliminary arrangements must be completed three or four weeks ahead 
, Of the Congress. _ 3 ee 
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‘“Wo have said that the present situation is one which calls for action 
on the pgrt of the responsible and recognised leaders of the people. The 
have a serious and onerous duty to discharge to which, we ho wi 
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prove equal. We know for a fact that the people of India are loyal d law- 
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abiding to the core and look with abomination not only on sedition and 
anarchist plots but on lawlessness and disorder of all kinds. Peace, order, 
tranquility, amity and harmony of feeling and aim among all the subjects of 
the King-Emperor are their best assets, the sheet anchor of their exist 
But unfortunately a few misguided men have embittered feeling and 
a situation which it is the duty of all law-abiding citizens of the Empi 
deal with in a way best conducive to the happiness and prosperity of 
country at large and to the development of good feeling and right u 
standing between the rulers and the ruled. : Gog oe 
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ugust, observes:—Seeing that the  Navroawmanr, 
ee acy Sultan of Turkey has granted a constitution Ane’s03, 1 
oes oe Ss tO. bis subjects, the other Muhammadan Stat ae 
nistralONs, fo Gees eee fs 
adminis nee 4 a) @iso evince a desire to obtain a representative 
mment. It is understood that the Amir will grant his subjects a 
voice in the administration with the help of certain Turks who have gained 
ereat influence in Afghanistan. While in States like Turkey and Persia the 
people are ‘ ‘en & 1arg r shal i? eet! aa. 6 . 
what reforms the Government of India will introduce. At present, however, 
the only favotr granted s eo that of sending the patriots to gaol. 


‘share in the administration, it remains to be -scen 


Indians in the 


that the son Of Mr, Gandhi has 

British Government should harass the Indians both within India and outside 
it. The Home Government ought to interfere (on behalf of the Indians) and 
soon bring about a more just and equitable legislation. 
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13. The same paper says :—It is understood that a great war will break out 
ee between England and’ Germany. Both these 
Probability of a war between powers have been strengthening their armies 
England and Germany for a very long time and each is extremely 
jeslous of the other. This commercial competition between England and 
Germany has dealt a severe blow to trade and commerce, and many are 
struggling to prevent a war. But the people in the West being full of 
wicked propensities, peaceful living is quite repugnant to their nature. 
Referring to the same subject in another article, the paper says :—Engiish 
correspondents state that the people in the East Coast of England arc in a state 
of great panic because it is feared that a war will soon break out there. It 
is also stated‘that some German spies had come to England to discover tho 
most badly protected parts of England. It is feared that, because England 
has not been taking measures to maintain the efficiency of her army, German 
might at any time besiege England. But the authorities assure the people 
that such fears are altogether groundless. How the affairs really stand can 
be known only at some future time. 
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NraATYABHIMAST, 
Karikal, 
Aug. 20th, 1903. 
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A Buropean — bax | inh Heenan 

ished with four days’ simple — ce of the East India 
imprisonment. aot Railway Company the offen C1 of mu aN 
alleged to have been committed by him on a punkah-puller, the Wyayal 
of the 20th August *, remarks as follows: —How long will such tribunals a 

Government thrive successfully, which allow such injustices to be perpetrat 

in this world of God in which all mankind-are equal? It is only low-bred 
persons who have forgotten God that will not understand that-there is a God 
above who sits in judgment over all the Judges and that the Government of 
a country should be a representative institution to administer the natural laws of 
God. But even the atheists will. fear to violate these laws.of nature. Such 
being the case, is it right to apply the honourable appellation of. statesmen to 
those who are committing these unjust acts without compunction and hesitation? 
What permanent benefit can be‘expected tu result from this, except everlasting 
reproach to the Government and increasing disunion and weakness'among the 
people. An honest and able native lawyer, infirm with age verging on vig ph 
travelling ina Railway train commits an assault on two European fellow 
passengers with whom he falls into a sudden quarrel and who attempt to 
throw him down from the train, and the punishment inflicted on him hy- the 
Judges of two Sessions Courts and a High Court is four years’ rigorous 
imprisonment, while only a sentence of four days’ simple imprisonment is 
assed on a European blockhead who killed his native punkahpuller by 
kicking him on his sides. Had that blockhead appealed to the a, 
Court, two days would have been remitted and a further appeal to the High 
Court would havo quashed the remaining portion of the sentence, leaving 
him guiltless and pure like burnished gold.. But as: he was'a Railway 
servant, this clue did not perhaps strike him. Had he been any other 
whiteman, he would have certainly preferred an appeal on the spot, and after 
obtaining an acquittal, he would have then and there knocked down to death 
four helpless men before coming out of the Court. But. even now it is 
not too late; only he will take a little time todo it. Even if there is a delay 


on his part, his countrymen would bravely accomplish this noble duty for 
him. | 


This, indeed, is British justice, this is the blessed constitution: of the 
British Government, and this is British civilization! Isit not thus that the 
gracious Government of the Englishmen is conducted in India? . Is it not on 
account of the fact that these things are published and circulated: even to 
other countries by the native press that the gagging and eating Acts 
have been introduced? Let the disunited and starving Indians unders 
well how the British Government and the English'stand at present; and so 
understanding, let them sink further down into the abysmal depths of caste 
fends and religious quarrels, and self-boastings, selfishness and vain shows. 
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16. With reference to " case of niet against the Police 

(oa) cea Wides.: - Inspector alladam which is stated to have 

Misdeeds of the Fiokice. ended in his conviction, the Vijaya Vikatan, of 

a ee ; Abr yay 

the Ist August, * writes :—Some of the officials freely take bribes from the 

people by cruelly igang | and inghtening them and committing illegalities. 

Many such cases are not brought to light owing to the terror the people have 

of the Police. Ii the Government will look into this matter, it will be 
securing the welfare of-its subjects. 


17. While commenting on the present situation in India, tho same 
paper * observes:—Justice has been spoiled by 
the Police Department and the people have 
been ruined by taxation. The wealth in the hands of the people has 
been wasted by the increase in the number of Courts. The peace of 
mind of our patriots has been disturbed by the Regulation of 1818. 
British justice has been marred by the judgment of Mr. Pinhey and the 
justice of the country has been spoiled by the decision of Mr. Davar. The 
ways of the Government of India have told upon the dignity of the King, 
and those of Lord Minto and the Provincial Governments cave disturbed the 
peace of the country and spoiled the minds of the people. Lord Morley has 
spoiled the Indian nation. [Lord Curzon’s régime has driven away peace 
from India. Lord Morley’s obstinacy has spoiled the Prime Minister and 
the view of the Prime Minister has misguided the Parliament. The justice 
of King Edward has been spoiled because he forsook the promises of ine 
Victoria. The complete Teievioewiion of British justice has spoiled the 
loyalty in India which existed ten years back and this, in its turn, has led to 
the loss of the liberty of the press in India. The gagging of the press has 
completely spoiled the goud-will of the people and this has resulted in 
a rupture between the rulers and the ruled. 


18. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th August, writes :— In a letter addressed 
to a meeting convened by the Muhammadans 
of Poona to demonstrate their loyalty to the 
| British rule, His Highness the Aga Khan 
condemned the present unrest and feeling of sedition, and observed that, 
besides believing that the salvation of India lay solely in the protection of 
the people by the continued stability of the British rule, it was the duty of 
all the Indians, Hindus and Muhammadans to do all that lay in their power 
to strengthen that rule. It is said that the masses are, as a rule, loyal, and 
it is only those that pose as educated men and leaders that act in such a way 
as to compromise their loyalty ; that it is not enough that the really loyal 
among these men do not oppose the Government, as that will not ‘er 
any better result than merely’ putting a sort of check on the mischievous 
pranks of the seditionists and would not strengthen the British rule. We 
also admit that it is necessary to strengthen the British rule ; only we do not 
understand how this may be effected. Is it likely that all that appears to 
the Indians as calculated to strengthen the British rule will appear in the 
same light to the minds of the Englishmen’ The (Madras) Mai suggests 
that the loyalists should overcome the seditionists and rioters. But how to 
overcome them is the question. In the first place, who are seditionists and 
who are rioters? In the very matter of ascertaining this, the Indians and 
the Englishmen will differ. “According to the Englishmen, any criticism of 
the British Government is deemed seditious. Sri Dadabhai N aorojl, Babu 
Surendranath Banerji, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Gokhale, Sri Tilak and Sn 
Chidambaram Pillai are looked upon by the Englishmen as seditionists. 
Dadabhai Naoroji who in our eyes is a staunch patriot and has dee faith in 
the British rule is to the Englishmen a seditionist. Did not the Proneer say 
that the Members of the Viceregal Council like Mr. Gokhale and Dr. Rash 
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European 
overnment 
and the Europeans who have come here to make money. should be treated 
alike by the Indians. It follows then that the same respect which is shown 
to the Governor and other officials should be shown to others as well. If 
this is the definition of loyalty, the Indians will have to put up with a good 
deal of hardship in showing their loyalty. True loyalty will be possible only 
so long as devotion to the British rule and work for the welfare of India do 
not clash with each other. ‘I'he Indians and the Englishmen differ as to 
what is the welfare of India and what is not. Till now they have differed 
on many points like this. Itis this difference which accounts for the bad 
feeling ate the Indians and the Englishmen. It is not possible for the 
Englishmen to have an insight into what 1s good or bad for India; it is only 
the Indians who can know it. Therefore, if the British rule ds to be carried 
nin the interests of India, it should be according to the wishes of the 
fodiens. This is the natural procedure in all the countries of the. world. 
It is the Englishmen, and not the Germans or Russians, that know what is 
best for England, Therefore the wishes of the Indians should be consulted 
through their proper representatives and the country governed accordingly. 
It is only then that the British rule will be sufficiently strengthened ; other- 
wise, the suggestion that the British rule should be strengthened has no 
significance. Those who criticise that rule now are considered to be sedi- 
tionists. But if these very men take their places in the Executive Councils 
as the people’s representatives, they will participate in the administration of 
the country and then their words will no more be considered seditious. As 
the Government will then be conducted with their co-operation, it will 
acquire a strength which it never before had and as our own men will conduct 
the Government, there wil] be no room for sedition. 


se gaa i9. The Swadesamitran, of the 25th August, has the following lenin 


Aug. 25th, 1908. ae ; . _— article:—The United Provinces of Agra an 
g Sedition in tho United Provinces. Oudh were enjoying undisturbed tranquillity 
till now, not more than two seditious prosecutions having taken place. It is 
really strange that, situated as they are so close to Bengal, these provinces 
should not have been affected' by the teachings of the Bengali rioters. The 
chief reason for this state of things is that the Governor of these Provinces, 
Sir John Hewett, isa very good gentleman, who is ready to hear patiently 
the grievances of the people and render proper redress. ing the short 
period of his régime, lie has been taking a keen interest in industrial progress 
and the improvement of primary education and has given satisfaction to the 
people by talking to them often and acquainting himself with theiriwants and 
wishes. Where the Governor is good, the officials will also be welldisposed 


and the minds of the people will not be hurt by petty troubles. fein that, 
the famine which has recently set in is sorely aftlicti the people, Sir John 
Hewett has ve graciously come to their succour and is doing all possible 
help to the afflicted. Such circumstances] as these explain the immunity 
which these provinces enjoy from riots and seditious movements , though 
entangled in the midst of a general agitation which has engulfed the Punjab 
on one side and Bengal on the other. But it is riot likely that. this state of 
things will still continue; for, the Governor, though sympatheti cally dis- 
posed towards the people, is not a timid person who would countenance 
riot and sedition and he does his best to maintain tranquillity without 


resorting to repression as far as possible. But, if all these pos oe Bevan 
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il mot hesitate even for a moment to enforce law. The 

wing 10 the popular leaders.with an open mind euch as Sir 

“en - si a re *S* i AOE | are now d 1s a new one. [If this 
practice ver — “oy iy - mere general and lead to. the mutual good-will of 
the authorities an@ the Jeaders, many an evil would disappear. Although 


it is imperative om the part of the Government to show firmness and perti- 


nacity in putting down ¢rime, abundant good will result if only the popular 
Sled are consultec ant their ad vice acted upon without bolas n ied. 
There has been no end to the evils which resulted till now by the Govern- 
ment being conducted on the basis of the notion that the people are fools and 
are not competent. to give advice on State matters. But now the Govern- 
ment has newly — a right sense. And if, in the light of this, the 
‘ntended reforms Lord Morley turn out to be true reforms, there is no 
doubt that India will have a bright future. 


90. The Vijaya Vikatan, of ay 15th aig humourously characterizes 

os Deiinn the recent Budget Speech of Mr. Buchanan as 

Duchaneey : a Purana and offers the following remarks on 
it:—Mr. Buchanan’said that the receipts for the last five years in India 
showed a large surplus over the expenditure, that a surplus of five lakhs of 
pounds sterling was expected for the year 1907-08, that this balance did not 
indicate any enhancement of taxation by the Government of India, but that, 
on the other hand, the increase in the revenue, in spite of the reduction in 
the salt-tax, paddy-tax and income-tax only proved the prosperity of India. 
Whiat excites our suspicion in this statement is the alleged reduction in taxa- 
tion. If they had ‘really reduced taxation, India would not have been the 
scene of famine, plague and riots. But considering the nature of the laws 
now in force, we have only to say ‘‘ yes” to this, as there is no way of 
calling it in question. Then he went on to say that the surplus revenue 
was not put into the State coffers as savings, but that certain depart- 
ments of Government. were reformed and that 40 lakhs of pounds were 
spent for the purpose. There is no doubt that in the reform scheme of 
the Police Department the officers already holding big appointments had 
their pay advantageously enhanced; but the increase in the pay of the 
subordinate officials by, half does not seem to have given them any 
satisfaction. For had it given them any satisfaction, there would not be so 
many complaints that some Police officers were taking bribes. And then it 
is said that the Educational Department has been reformed. But even there, 
no satisfactory reform seems to have been effected. Then Lord Kitchener 1s 
said to have spent a large sum of 20 lakhs of pounds for the army, but 
Mr. Buchanan maintains that this expenditure should not be considered 


heavy, and we have of course to say “Amen”. Then he expatiated on the’ 


affairs of the Punjab, observing that £31,46,900 was spent tor that Province 
and we have also to say that it may be so. ) 


21. A leader in the Swadesamitran, of the 26th August, commenting on 


3 the reply of Sir L Dane to the address pre- 
Sip : La Hindu'Sabha and sealed te him by the Punjab Hindu Sabha, 
ee remarks that though it is not possible for the 
Provincial authorities to be more outspoken in their utterances to indicate 
the interests they take in the welfare of the people, they do not show in 
‘ction even these sympathetic words. 
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his address, but it would be a disappointment if he confines himself to mere! 

broad statements. We would sagyest the desirabilit of His Excellency’s 
indicating to the sub-committees the nature of the work that is expected of them 
and of himself pointing out in a way what fresh industries may be taken up 
and we hope that the address will infuse fresh enthusiasm into the minds of 
the members of the Conference. Official as well as non-official members have 
been selected to take part in its deliberations, the most prominent among the 
former being Mr. Chatterton. We doubt not that he and the other official 
members like him ‘will ventilate their views:on what vay A consider to be best 
calculated to further the industrial advancement of the Province but we wish 
the non-official members do not acquiesce in everything that the official 
members may say. If they think that any of the suggestions which the 


- official members put forward are not practicable in the present industrial 


condition of the Province, they should fearlessly point them out, and if they 
themselves are aware of any better means of improving the industries, the 
should also be mentioned. In this connection, we would point out that it 
would have been better if the Government had made necessary arrangements 
for a survey of the industrial resources of the Province before calling this 
Conference. It can of course be said that what Mr. Chatterton has been so 
far doing is nothing but an explcration of these resources. But surely he has 
not sifted all the resources. He could only in a general way discover that 
certain districts are noted for certain industries and that in particular 
localities, certain industries are in a flourishing condition. But it may not be 

ossible for the scattered villages which were famous in former times as great 
industrial centres to come within the limits of his investigation. The non- 
official members may, on the other hand, be in a position to give information 
on these matters from local inquiries. They should therefore take advantage 
of the present occasion and work in the sub-committees of the Conference, 
realizing their responsibility in the cause of the advancement of the indigenous 
industries. 


23. The Sasiletha, of the 25th August, observes :— The people of not only 
. ., , . this Presidency but of every province in India 
Mr. G. Subramania Alyar's yepret that Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar, who after 
pane, editing the Hindu for 25 years has been 
conducting the Swadesamitran, is now charged with sedition under sections 
124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code. When the Government of India 
passed the ‘‘ Age of Consent Bill”, he helped them and incurred the displea- 
sure of the people, while all the leading gentlemen of Bengal and the 
orthodox men of this Presidency opposed the Bill. He criticised the adminis- 
tration of the country with a view to get its defects removed, just as he 
criticised the condition of the Hindu society to see the social evils removed. 
He is not at all disloyal. During the first meeting of the Congréss, he 
proposed the first resolution in which he praised the English administration 
of India. Governors, Council Members and other ‘high officials praised the 
Hindu as a moderate paper. | 
Mr. Aiyar who has worked well so Jong deserves to be pardoned by the 
Government. We submit to His Excellency the Governor that the prestige 
of the Government would be increased if Mr. Subramania Aiyar and others 


who have been charged with sedition were let off on receiving assurances of 
their future good conduct. 


24. Adverting to the scenent arrangements made for ie comfort of ane 
rae ; pilgrims during the Pushkaram at Rajah- 
The Gédévari Pushkaram. mundry, a correspondent to the Aadivehetrs 
of the 21st August, observes :—If the Government had not themselves made 
the aforesaid Pushkaram arrangements, but asked the Municipality to attend 
to them by simply granting them ten thousand rupees, the pilgrims would 
have fared very badly. But for the efforts of Messrs. Midireddi Venkatés- 
wara Row Nayudu and Marisetti Viravenkayya Garu in keeping the lanes 
clean and removing the silt by the side of the Gunduvaru wall, the people 
would have fallen a prey to cholera. | | ’ 


has a leader t under thé headin, 
” in-which it takes to 
) people for their silence 
© riots in Tinnovelly and Bom- 
chad of the soditioniste. .» The 
ditable to those who have. come 
p Goverumeat in presefving the 
Khan is the foremost and his 
uld be well for all to take them to 
leaders of the people to keep silence, 
sthen the hands of Government by speaking out against the 
deeds of thes ang ho are ied away by a false spirit: of what they consider 
patriotism. 2 SO Bea a ee 
24th August, with regard to the pro- 
yosed. celebration of the 60th anniversary 
of ‘ee Proclamation of 1857, observes that on 
@ proclamation of reforms is not likely to be 
general public, _ The abolition of Free Trade in ndia at 
ah a time as t us when the prices of s articles of consumption have risen 
very high, is @ measar » W hi ch would satisty a grea eat maj jority of the people. 
The appointment of an-adc dit onal native to the Legislative Councils o pda 
or the grant of Co overnment to the Indians would not be so pleasing 
to the natives of India as the abolition of Free Trade, and further says that 
the reduction of the st It-tax did not prove to be of much profit and advantage 


a 
ae 


to the people, ca. 


27. The Mukbbir-e-Dabhan, ‘of the 26th August, writes that after a 

fe iss Bhs yang cm disturbance and unrest, law and 

order are maintained in India. N ow there 

trages or demonstrations or any anarchist movements. 

The first symptoms of the awakening of the Indians appeared only after the 


victory of Japan over Russia. If to-day the desires of the Indians are not 
realized, or fulfilled, it is not improbable that their feelings will bo roused 
same day against the success of other countries. It is therefore advisable 
that prompt dnd early attention should be paid to the grievances of the 
Indians, in order to soothe the’ feelings of the peace-loving and refined 
politicians, and they will in their turn praise the actions of Government and 
will hold the movements of the anarchists in utter abhorrence. It is very 
gratifying to note that hundreds of Mussalman societies of the diffcrent 
parts of India have publicly signified their sentiments of loyalty to the 
British Crown, which was gratefully appreciated by the Government. The 
sentence passed aga inst Mr. Tilak has had a great effect on the Extremist 
party who will certainly amend their 1 licy. Some have sug ested to the 
Government not: ‘to , fant any concession or privilege to the Indians, for the 
anarchists will be emboldened ‘by such grants and will think that the Govern- 
ment being afraid of afarchism has introduced reforms. But the Mukhbir 
bove to be ‘an ut gyestion, not fit to be attended to. 
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chatged with sedition with the help of these sections: «Thevattitelde of 
officia Is towards the Indiang 1 Ke by no . sy a adil M fon ; ; es . 2 .. a , ; _ Case 
case of newspapers published in the vernacular, i : 

But.it cannot be said that thisas | 

Sometimes, the newspaper editors 
authorities want a little amusement a 
8 or 10 months strengthen this - » These. 
the benign British Government takes pity on these newspaper editors: 
explains those wicked provisions more clearly so as to.give the’: 

a fair trial. ‘None else can mend matters. May God bring 
happiness to our people ! | eet deen bea 


Ze gts 


the administration in Mysore was conducted well under the régi 


Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao as Diwan. But the news of the Press Law recentl 


passed by this Government has not only thoroughly changed the public 
impression about it, but has also served to create a feeling of disgust in the 
public mind. This law empowers the Government of eS ae on a 
sudden without assigning any cause any newspaper printed or published in 
that State. This is just like the deportation of Lala Lajpat Raf by the 
Government of India without any reason or inquiry. There is no Act like 
this even in British India. We are therefore at a loss to know what provoked 
the ire of the Diwan and tho pseudo-Members of the islative Council 
against the press in Mysore, quiet as it is at present. ‘The result of this law 
is that fo newspaper, whether in Mysore or outside it, can hereafter hope to 
criticize the acts of the Mysore Government, without standing the risk of 
being at once stopped or prevented from entering into Mysore. ‘These and 
other provisions of the Press Act only denote a deterioration of the civilisation 
and wisdom of the Government in Mysore. This Act has not only marred 
the reputation of Mr. Madhava Rao dnd his official mates, but has also cast 


a slur upon the name of the Maharaja and the long established prestige of the 
Mysore Raj. Pag oo 5 
30. Referrmg to Diwan Madhava Rao’s statement in the. Legislative 


Council that some schoolmaster cel the 
The ‘celebration of the Sivaji ter celebrated 
day-in Mysore. 
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hasto  Ctymaxesr, 
to have paid homage t0 His Highnéss. the Maharaja and’ the British Govern- 

ment. Dt w it is evident that-all G: ivernment Officials expect the same 

implicit.< aghness, The term ‘ Government 

officials éh 4 
may be diseor 
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themselves: 
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her regardioss of the interests of the public, we cannot show them 
any civility. Ag it is mot possible under the new law to maintain this 
principle we have to discontinue the paper. We hope for the day when the 


32. In another artic 
The effeot of the My 
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newspaper editors who 
the British Resident ‘wil 
strong reasons for i je 
éasy to esi ishers of newspi . 
law passed. Th be no doubt that Mr. Madhava Rao will be disappointed 
in this. During the days of the French Revolution, whoever rose to power 
soon began to show high handedness and whoever showed high handedness 
soon lost his head (and fresh men came into power). So also, when one 
newspaper-editor is deported, another will be ready to take his place. 
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33. The Bharati, of the 26th August,-hus an impassioned leader strong] PR se my ; 
.  * eondemning the Mysore Press Regulationwhich Aug. 26th, 1908. 

The Mysore E'xege Law. is to come into force in the beginning of the | 

next month, and announces that it will cease to be published from the 27th 

instant as a protest against. the enactment. The article says that the 5th of 

September will ever be a. memorable day in Mysore because that day will be 

tlre last of the freedom. of the Press in the Province, and no respectable editor 

will care to publish any paper after that, and there will be no one to carry 

to His Highness’ ¢ars the grievances of the people or to bring to his notice 

the oppression practised by: the persons in authority. The article neverthe- 

less hopes that.the dark clouds which now cover the sky will soon disperse if 

the people continue to agitate and the sun will again smile upon the land. 

Innumerable troubles were brought upon the head of Sri Krishna when he 

was a child by his uncle the giant Kamsa, but all of them turned against tho 

wicked persecutor’ himself and Sri Krishna came out all the more glorious 

alter putting to death his oppressor. : 


_ The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 26th August, also appears in jmourning 
like the Bharati and announces that it wall cease publication from the next 
week for the same réason. The Nadegann 
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expressed by Sri Bipin Chandra Pal, Sri Bhupendra 
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these men are often seen, 
more erect face and a grande 
JOSSESS the gratitude | 
count of these vile wretches that 
hine and cruelties prevail in the 
England who are 
wi sof mercy, 
| of these men would be drown 
barkings of those ungrateful villains who have still the audacity 
to act 80. i. aaa aa ee 2) saad: Poo 
As time rolls om, it 18 justice and goodness that will triumph and not 
injustice and cruelty, This is sufficientl; illustrated by past histories and 
experiences. Where disaffection increase Anarchy sets in in course of time 
and nihilists -will predomimate. When the Government is devoid of love, 
‘ustice and anxiety for the welfare of the people, that very moment will 
disaffection, whieh is the axe that will’destroy the Government, begin to 
flourish. ket oo ae ee , : 
It is sheer ignorance on the part of the Government to introduce drastic 
and unjust laws, one-sided methods, rash principles, revengeful regulations 


Y 


and threatening measures to put down disaffection. This would onl 

entered into t 

betokening astute statesmenship. fernaps their brat 

from their cavities and their places “up with masses of clay and sand 

in the shape of haughtimess and hatred. — | nish ‘ 
Thus statesmen and officials exist only to spread disaffection in the 

country. If these are removed, the country will always enjoy peace in every 


\y > gone. cocbdbeatnt : a Sage ° , : 
way. Otherwise enemies to the Government will be produced in the country 
as profusely as the winged whiteants issuing out of an ant-hill.’ | 
37. The Yatherthavacham, of the 22nd August, says:—We understand YaTmane mayAcuant, 
Are the pupal’ oitherthe from a study of history that, whenever there aug, sana, 1908. 


sat eal in @ country, 1t is not caused by the 
—rn ren leaders who. happen + be connected with it at 
the time, but is the outcome of other circumstances. The histories of ancient 
Rome, France and England afford ample examples in proof of this. For 
instance, it was not Napolean in France, Cromwell in England or bitesrany, dorm 
in the United States of America that brought about the great unrest in their 
respective countries. . It would be foolish to suppose that they were the real 
cause of the unrest. . For if they had not been present at the time of the 
unrest, others: would have taken up their places and accomplished the events 
which were bound to happen in the very nature of things. Julius Cesar 
was murdered by the ancient R _beeause they thought that he aspired 
to become a King. But later events made it obvious that this murder was 
& graye political blunder and tha conditions of the country were such as 
to render the creation of. an Emperor an absolute necessity. Therefore it is 
the duty of the Government to read aright the signs of the times, and to take 
such steps. as ‘would remove the true causes of the unrest and not to punish 
\d August, announces its discontinuance Vsts Vrxarum, 
resent and the reasons for this are set Ang. 22nd, 1908. 
rer forth following leading article. The 
oewanes --.. , times haye become bad. For the last three 
years, the papers published in Bombay,: Poona, the Punjab and the Central 
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39. The Vrittanta Chintamony, of the 26th August, observes that the 
Maharaja of Durbhanga advises the people to 
give up agitating for aj and to direct their 
attention towards providing the poor with proper f and raiment. No 
doubt this is a very valuable advice. But to this end, it is firstly necessary 
to regulate the export of Indian products fo foreign countries, It is not 
meant that Indian products should not be exported at all. But there should 
always be an adequate return for’ the goods exported. For it is a great 
mistake to export the necessaries of life to foreign countries and get some 
worthless tawdry things in return. The poor now suffer because the normal 

rices of food-stuffs at present are as high as the famine rates and this is 

cause the food-stuffs are exported to foreign countries in lar tities. 
But will the mere giving up of the aims at Swaray create a supply of food and 
clothing? If that is so, the people will most gladly give up the idea of 
Swaray. By Swarg bei cc sageper i is meant self-government under the 
British supervision; for, it is nothing short of foolishness to aim at self- 
government independent of the British. ‘With self-government under British 
protection and supervision, it will be possible to regulate the export of food- 
stuffs so as to allow only the excess to be sent to foreign countries. There 


can be no harm in aiming at a self-government of this kind. The Maharaja 


of Durbhanga would do well to help the Indians in acquiring self-govern- 
ment of this kind. But it would not be well to verieade tha te to give 


up their aims at Swaray, for it cannot .be conducive to the advancement of 
the country. | 


40. In the Bharati, of the _ Angee in @ gener: di e between 

; rati and: Narada, Bharati is made to enume- 
PE ak iy of the present day rate the evils of the new civilization (under the 
British) as follows:—Although the ‘ Police 

Department ” was organised with a view to punish thieves and other persons. 
dangerous to society, the latter seem to acquire the ‘capacity for. committing 
offences and escaping punishment just in (the geavie Fy moras as Police 
vigilance increases. e law-courts, although éstablished to administer 
justice, now do the very reverse. Those who are foremost in civilization 
are the curse of it. These do not show the slightest regard for truth. They 
take up wrong and altogether unjustifiable causes, and waste their superior 


intellect in bringing about the ruin of truthful perso 
41. An editorial in the Kerala Patrika, of the 22nd Aug 


- eo the conviction of Ethiraja Su 
: or of Ethiraja Suren- sedition, remarks that the request of the Gor 
ernment Advocate for the award of an exemplary 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


Il.—Howe ADMINISTRATION. 
(b) Courts. 


1. The Wednesday Review, of the 2nd September, writes:—“ The 
sentences inflicted on offenders in the cases 
arising out of the present unrest cannot. be said 

to have been in any instance lenient, and we 
do not counsel leniency where it 1s not deserved. 

The Judges who try the offenders and mete out punishment know best what 
should be the severity of their sentences which would be suitable to each case, 
and it is wrong to assume that they are unduly A pee and wantonly 
severe. But there is just the chance of the Judges taking a rather exaggerated. 
view of the present political condition of the country and act in the belief that 
the punishments they award should be unusually rigorous to warn off others 
and restore the country to its normal mood. That such an exaggerated notion 
of what ought to be done under the circumstances, has weighed with some of 
them, there can be no doubt, and we generally hear nothing short of trans- 
portation for a longer or a shorter period as the case may be, in prosecutions 
for riot or sedition. The one offence is bad as the other and nobody will be 
justified in pleading for nominal sentences for such offences. But as we have 
said the severity of these punishments is more due to the false alarm raised 
by interested individuals and the Judges of the land ought not to allow them- 
selves to share that alarm. Whatever that be the Governments concerned 
local or supreme, will not be showing weakness on their part or undue 
leniency towards the offenders if they magnanimously remit a portion of their 
sentences. It would be an act of clemency which would at once raise them 
in the estimation of the people and make those who speak and write ill of 
them ashamed of their own folly and ingratitude. It will on no account 
prove a misplaced act of kindness. On the contrary it would serve two 
purposes which must both go far in making the situation more tolerable. In 
this connection we should like to commend to the various local Governments 
the example set by Sir George Clarke. . . . .” 


Sentences inflicted on offenders 
in the cases arising out of the 
present unrest. 


(k) General. 


2. The Cochin Argus, of the 29th August, writes :—‘‘ That the arrest of 


“ ae a ee Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar, the veteran Madras 
mania Aiter | journalist, the weather-beaten political leader, 
sa the former editor of the Hindu, and now the 
editor and proprietor of the Swadesamitran, the widely circulated and the 
only Tamil daily in the Presidency, has given the Indian community some- 
thing of a shock and has been generally heard with feelings of regret is not 
at all astonishing, for Mr. Subramania Aiyar undoubtedly bulks large in the 
public eye and in the estimation of his educated countrymen, who know that 
ne has for over a quarter of a century worked hard, and even at the sacrifice 
of his own personal interests, for the political, social and material advance- 
ment of lis country. Asa politician, he has done good work in the past to 
advance the objects for which the National Con exists, and as a soci 
reformer, by the very circumstance that he had his own widowed daughter 
remarried, he has proved himself to be no mere lip reformer, while as a student 
of economics, by his writings and his speeches. and by. his work forthe 
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md and Industrial Association, he has done whatever lay in his 
wromote the cause of genuine Swadeshi. All this and more is to his 
It would be useless, however, to blind ourselves to the fact that he 
eveloped certain political tendencies, which are hardly com- 

esions of poety to the ruling Power. His writings in the 


calculated to foment race hatred, even if they have not actually done so. 


<* | * * * @)) 


3. The Wednesday Review, of the 2nd September, remarks :—‘ Judging 
from the activities of the various local Govern- 
ments, it would seem that there is not even one 
province where the organs of public opinion are untouched by the ‘ seditious’ 
spirit. We have never condoned seditious language, nor do we maintain that 
when a body of people set at defiance law and order, incite men to open 
rebellion by means of ‘ veiled sedition,’ the Government should sit still and 
let the evil work itself out. But there are certain considerations which ought 
not to be ignored when a series of prosecutions are launched, without letting 
time operate, and before the effect of the convictions already secured in the 
case of certain offenders, could be seen upon the rest. We believe that what- 
ever may be the weaknesses of the Indian editors hankering after the gaol 
diet is not one: It may be that they are mistaken in their notions, and 
impatient at the slowness with which the car of progress moves on in India. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, the local Governments ought to consider 
whether their prosecutions in rapid succession are calculated to serve their 
object. To any impartial observer certain outstanding facts in the political 
situation of the country, will be patent. Since the dawn of political life in 
India, the reformers have always admitted their faith in British honesty and 
justice, acknowledged British suzerainty, and resolved to work out their 
salvation mainly through British instrumentality and with British help. 
Many times they were within an ace of getting the fruits of their agitation ; 
but in the end they have had to confess to a feeling of mene sane 
There is no need to illustrate this. They believed that the Public Service 
Commission would translate into action the spirit of the Queen’s Proclamation 
where the idea of the supremacy of a ruling caste was emphatically abandoned. 
They believed that at all events the resolution of the House of Commons in 
favour of simultaneous examinations would be given effect to; but even that 
was sat upon by Lord Lansdowne and Sir Henry Fowler. In the matter of 
taxation and regulation of fiscal policy, they thought that the best considera- 
tion would be shown to Indian public opinion ; but again they have been 
disappointed. | 


‘ 


A plea for conciliation. 


Ts | aa * + * 


‘“ After all the © seditious’ or ‘ revolutionary’ spirit was the outcome of the 
Partition of Bengal and the theory of settled fact which put an end to any 
belief of the reopening of that administrative bl under. But a large and 
influential majority have held aloof from their s irit of * distrust ’ in En lish- 
men, which others call ‘revolution’. Admitted these facts, the situation 1s 
not at all serious. The best thing we would have expected and in fact which 
ought to have commended itself to the authorities, is one of conciliation and 

derstanding. That such a spirit succeeds best can be shown even 
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Tas Inecas Paresor, 4, The Indian Patriot, of the 5th Se mber, writes :—** 
as 


Sept. Sth, 1908. 


Tax Hixov, 
Madras, 
Gept. fth, 1908. 
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‘¢ We would implore the Government to. ask themselves if it is not time 
to cry, halt 1? : ¥ @ we ee Ha BY eho ae 


ak 


) —** Weare heartil 
~ glad that the Government have withdrawn the 
charge of sedition against Mr. G. Subramania 
_ Aiyar, contending themselves with taking 
security proceedings under section 108 of the Criminal Code. It is a very 
considerate and very statesmanlike act on the part of Government who have 
thereby prevonted an unfortunate impairment of the relations which have 
subsisted between the Government and the people of this Presidency, and 
have done justice to the past career of a noted public man who is not without 
claims on the Government. The effect will be as happy as the continuance 
of the prosecution would have been the reverse. Indeed, His Excellency the 
Governor could not'have had much knowledge of the antecedents of Mr. 
G;. Subramania Aiyar, and his colleagues and Secretaries could not have had as 
good « recollection as the Indian public of his career and services. But for 
this circumstance, atocgig & the Government would not have launched a 
prosecution against him; but after it was launched they had unmistakable 
roofs of the popular appreciation of his services, and of his own undoubted 
loyalty in‘the past. And the generous act they have done has a further signi- 
ficance as showing an absence of aloofness between the Government and the 
people, and the possibility of Governnient being easily able to understand and 
sympathise with the people’s feelings. In Madras, for a long time, with one 
single exception, the Government and the public have seldom failed to under- 
stand each other well; and it would have been very unfortunate if, in an 
important matter like this, such an understanding had become impossible. 


* * * % 9) 


The Hindu, of the 5th September, observes:—. . . . The result 
of the case will give intense relief and satisfaction to all people, high and Jow, 
throughout the country, and the Madras Government are entitled to the 
deepest gratitude of the Indian community for their most sympathetic and 
generous action in the matter. Itis not often that we see the British Gov- 
ernment in this country retracing a step once taken, or admitting an error of 
judgment in having taken a wis course of action. In the present 
instance, far from the prestige of Government baving been lowered by the 
humanitarian impulse which has dictated their action, we think all people will 
agree that the Government have increased a thousandfold their claims to the 
respect and confidence of the people, by the timely measure which tley have 
taken. It is all the more gratifying to us to make this acknowledgment of 
what is due to the Government inasmuch as, immediately after the urrest of 
Mr. G. Subramania Alyar for sedition became known, we pointed out ina 
leading article on the subject that Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar was fully entitled 
tu the indulgence and forbearance of the Government by reason of various 
circumstances, and that action by way of warning or under section 108 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code would be a suitable first step. We do not know 
whether the Government are aware of the degree of shock to the public feeling 
and to the good will of the public towards the Government which was the 
result when the news of his prosecution became known. We cannot help 
thinking that the Government, when they resolved upon prosecuting Mr. 
G. Subramania Aiyar, vastly underestimated the hold which a public man of 
his standing, abilities and life-long service, has acquired upon the conscience of 
the people. A closer touch than that now existing. between the responsible 
officers of Government and genuine leaders of public opinion would avert 
much misapprehension, and is to be wished for, from every point of view. 
We are extremely glad that whatever may have impelled the Gomes to 
undertake a prosecution—which, in our opinion, need not and ought not to 
have been instituted—the Government have so far shown themselves to be 
responsive to public f se | and opinion and alive to the actual necessities of 


) drawing the prosecution, and having recourse to 
& preventive measure provided by law. . . id we 


| The release of Mr. G. Subra- 
mania Aiyar. 
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Madras Standard, of the 6th September, remarks:—‘‘ We are Tas Mavms 
ie Madras Government have withdrawn the prosecution against = ‘Medres. 

amamia Aiyar. ... . Mr. Subramania Aiyar has stated his Sept. éth, 1908. 
lings an disowned altogether any seditious intent and given a 

substantial guarantee of good conduct in the future. He has undertaken to 

abstain from any agitation directed against the authority of Government or 

calculated to excite class or race hatred. Without offering any remarks on 

the merits of the prosecution, we may say that though Mr. Subramania Aiyar 

may have, at the heat of the moment, on some rare occasions, used strong 

language, he has been a loyal citizen who has always adopted constitutional 

methods of agitation and who has been one of .the foremost to condemn 

disorderly conduct on the part of any of his countrymen. Those who know 

him personally know also that he has been throughout life a quiet and 

peace-loving man. Age, ill-health and public disappointments may have 

occasionally made him use strong language. But at heart and by nature he 

has been a most loyal subject and a law-abiding citizen, a fact about which 

his co-workers have had no doubt whatever. We cannot be too grateful to 

the Madras Government for the humanity and consideration they have shown 

in regard to Mr. Subramania Aiyar’s case. With that large-hearted benevo- 

lence characteristic of British statesmanship they have bestowed their best 

thoughts on the various aspects of Mr. Subramania Aiyar’s case, and have 

withdrawn the charges against bim, of course on certain definite conditions. 

This act of the Government will leave a very good impression on the public 

mind and draw towards them the gratitude ot all classes of people in this 

Presidency, who will now see what a great and just Government can and 

willdo. We again repeat that Sir Arthur Lawley ond his colleagues have 

done an act which will, in spite of the so-called unrest in India, make the 

wheels uf the Local Government run smooth and justly entitle this Presidency 

to be known as one of the most peaceful and loyal of Indian Provinces.” 


VI.—MIScELLANEOtS. 


5. In an article discussing the constitutional changes which have been *"® Usrran Inpts amp 
taking place in other countries, the Uniled Meira, 


Selt-government for india. India and Native States, of the 29th August, 4%6- 29h, 1008. 

has the following :—‘‘ Coming nearer home, what are the lessons we have 
tolearn from the events occurring in other countries. Are we now fit for 
self-government, even on Colonial lines? Whatever may be said of the 
existence of some form of representative Government in times beyond the 
reach of memory, the fact remains that the India of to-day can boast of but 
little experience in self-government, that it is peopled uy different races profes- 
sing —may we not say—antagonistic religions. ‘The Hindu religion is divided 
into various sects and castes between whom there is a divergence of interest 
which has no parallel in any other country. A non-Brahmin feels a 
that the Brahmin is cleverer and that he bosses everywhere. The Brahmin 
jeels that the Muhammadans are in special favour because they are playing 
to the gallery. Really, it may be a libel on the latter, but the fact remains 
that there is no oneness of feeling. For ourselves, we do not think there 1s 
the ghost of a chance of our securing self-government, much less of our 
making it a success, until we have done away with the assumption of 
superiority by reason of our being born in one particular caste, until we have 
educated ourselves to believe that we are Indians and subjects of the same 
Sovereign first, and people professing different faiths afterwards, and last 
but not least, until we have sunk our personal and communal interests an 
are prepared to treat another Indian, whatever his caste or creed, as 4 
brother. Until such a time arrives, self-government, in whatever form, 
would be an anomaly and wili never secure the greatest ood of the greatest 
number. What the world yearns for is democracy, not plutocracy.” 
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VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreian Potitics. 


Inpra, 6. The India, of the 29th August, says :—We thought that the sufferings 
Madras ; , one 
Aug. 29th, 1908. of the Indians in the ‘l'ransvaai would come to 
an end with the compromise -that was effected 
last month, but they have not yet ceased. The whitemen there have again 
begun to enact the old scenes and the situation is getting utterly intolerable. 
‘Three thousand Asiatics, who could not brook the iniquitous deeds of the 
Government, held « meeting, a week ago, at a mosque in Johannesburg, 
when, it would appear, four hundred Indians and Chinese threw into the fire 
and burnt the registration certificates granted to them by the Government. 
On that occasion, Sriman Gandhi expressed it as his desire that he would 
rather spend all his life in the jail than brook being treated like a slave by 
the heartless whitemen. . 

When, in the beginning, the Indians agreed to get themselves registered, 
the Government promised to repeal the Registration Act; subsequently the 
Minister Mr. Smutts began to deny having given any such pledge. But the 
iniquity having proved too much even to the mind of that Minister, the 
Indians were informed that the Act would be repealed in case they agreed 
to certain ignominious conditions. Our countrymen did not submit to those 
conditions, and from it have arisen fresh troubles. Many of our men are in 
jail, and it is reported that even the son of Mr. Gandhi has been sent to jail. 


t is a matter for satisfaction that our countrymen are heroically facing the 
situation in the midst of so many sufferings. 


The KXistnapatrika, of the 30th August, states that the treatment of 
the Indians by the Government of the Transvaal is regretted much by the 
civilised world. But it appears from the telegrams received of late that 
differences between the Government and the Indians are — set right. It 


would be well if the Viceroy or the Secretary of State for India should take 
interest in this matter and do the needful. : 


Enos ary The Nadegannadi, of the 29th August, observes that the Indians in the 

Aug. 29th, 1908, ‘Transvaal including Hindus and Muhammadans who were arrested and 
sentenced to (one month’s) rigorous imprisonment by the Transvaal Govern-: 
ment for not taking out licenses are said to have asked for even more severe 
punishment. ‘The paper remarks that it is evident from this (attitude) what 
courage and presistence these Indians in the Transvaal have. But their. 
brethren in the mother-country have yet to acquire such courage. 


7. The same paper observes that: the rumour that a war will soon break 
ee out between England and Germany appears to 
wns . be unfounded because a Member of the Cabinet 

who recently went to Germany was duly honoured by the German authorities, 
but still there are some who assert that serious differences will not fail to 


arise between the two nations and the chance of a war breaking out has not 
disappeared altogether. : 


8. The above paper also Quest re that owing to British interference in 
ree the administration of t, there is consider- 

the situation in Fg pt. able discontent mde e people there and 
popular representatives have gone to England to urge their claims to self- 
government. In Egypt also, as in India, there is some estrangement of 
feeling between the Government and the people. But the le have not 
resorted to any unlawful methods. But how can the people of Egypt like to 


be under British control, while their neighbours in ‘Turkey have obtained 
a full voice in the administration. | 


The Indians in the Transvaal. 
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pete so (6) Comptes 
9. The India, of the pipe ee not tights :—It may be that the 
ie authorities think they have punished Sri Tilak 
Bb pay one _ according to j entlag but tt ig @ very poor 
satisfaction, unless the majority of the people are also convinced that it 
is so. In this case, not only our own countrymen, but the people of other 
countries, algo, are displeased at Justice Davar’s decision. An English 
ex-Member of Parliament, writing to a Paris journal about this case, observes 
as follows:—“I am not going to discuss here whether Tilak is guilty or 
not, for there was no trial at all in his case. When a jury composed of 
the members of the same race and a partial Judge try a man and deprive 
him of his life or liberty, it is no trial. Such a practice obtained in England 
‘hree centuries ago. The Englishmen are now adopting the same in the 
case of India and Ireland. This is neither trial nor justice. There is as 
much affinity between this procedure and justice as between poison and food 
and between piracy and honest trade. Tilak was tried for the crime of 
having written certain matters in an Indian language. Of his eight jurors, 
seven were foreigners utterly ignorant of that language and entertaining 
hostile motives, The Hindus and the Muhammadans were entirely kept out 
of the jury. It is only they who make such a farce of administering the 
law that are the real enemies of justice.” Mr. Hyndman, another English- 
man, says, that he is going to speak in every village in England, condemnin 
the sentence passed on Tilak as most ignominious and unjust. So inch 
disgust and indignation -has the ‘‘ justice” administered by Justice Davar 
produced on the minds of even the Englishmen. 


What has taken place in the Tilak case seems to be the rule in almost 
all the sedition cases. What can we do? ‘here is no use telling the 
authorities about this, and we are tired of speaking to the people on this again 
and again, for they do not seem to pay the least. attention to it. 


10. ‘The Kistnapatrika, of the 30th August, states that the punishments 
inflicted on persons accused of sedition should 
be proportionate to the offence committed, so 
that they might meet with the approval of the public. Only then can the 
measures adopted to root out disloyalty bear fruit. The punishments for 
sedition should not affect the mental equilibrium of the people. People 
should not be given scope to sympathise with persons unknown to them on 
the ground that the punishments meted out to them are exorbitant. The 
paper hopes that in the future at least the punishments will be such as would 
win the approbation of the people and make them abhor disloyalty instead of 
showing their sympathy for the accused. 


“Severe punishments.” 


(¢) Local and Municipal. 


11, An Adoni correspondent of the Mysore Slar, of the 31st August, 
| reports that the standing crops there suffer 
owing to want of rain, that (owing to scarcity 
fodder) free passes are granted to bring grass for cattle from the reserved 
forests, and that the leading merchants are raising contributions for the relief 
of the poor about one hundred of whom are given one meal a day out of this 
relief fund. The correspondent also reports that cholera prevails in the 
neighbouring villages and the source of water-supply is found to be contami- 
nated, and appeals to the municipal authorities to improve the same, and lastly 
complains that although there are two different hospitals, one for males and 
the other for females,*males not unfrequently find access to the hospital for 
females and cause considerable inconvenience to the patients there, and 
He a that the municipality may be good enoug): to prevent such’ intrusion 

y males. | 


Some local grievances at Adoni. 


KisTNAPATRIKA, 
Masulipatam, 
Au fg 30th, 1908, 


Mrsoaz Stag, 
Mysore, 
Aug. 31st, 1908. 
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Kerava SANCHARI, 
tout 


Ang. 26th, 1908. 


MiravaDt, 
Aug. 30th, 1908. 


Aug. 29th, 1908. 


12. An editorial in the Kerola Sanchari; ofthe 26th August, referring to 
oe ‘the attempt for some time past of the Palghat 
Palghat Municipality and the Municipality to obtain the privilege of electing 
election of Chairman. its Chairman, doubts whether the Council, in 
its present state, has shown’ itself deserving of that privilege. “It: may be 
assured that Government will concede the privilege to it on its giving satis- 
factory proof of efficiency in its:administratién. The article remarks that in 
case of nomination the name of the ex-Chairman Rui’ Bahadur Chinnaswami 
Pillai who is very influential ‘and remarkable for devotion to duty and has 
given complete satisfaction to the people and the State, by his competent 
administration should not be lost sight of by the Collector. i 


13. An article in the Mitavadi, of the 20th August, refers to the petition 
to the Collector of Malabar adopted at a 
meeting of the Tiyers of Calicut more than 
3,000 in number against the resolution of the 
Calicut Municipal Council passed by only 9 out of 25 members regarding the 
provision of land for the cremation of dead bodies. ‘The article says that an 
acre of ground acquired for Ks. 800 without a compound wall or road is not 
at all sufficient to meet the requirements of the community. The Council 
bought 9 acres of land at an outlay of Rs. 17,000 for the use of Muhammadans 
numbering 30,000 and a plot of ground for Rs. 1,000 for 4,000 Christians and 
have erected stone walls round these pieces of land and laid out proper roads. 
Whereas Tiyers numbering 25,000 have been treated in this matter without 
any regard to their convenience or feelings. It is hoped that the authorities 


will redress the grievances of the community after proper enquiry into the 
matter. | 


The burial-yround of Tiyers 
in Calicut Municipality. 


A leader in the Manorama, of the 28th August, also condemns the action 
of the Council in rushing through the resolution in such haste and the dis- 
regard shown to the feelings of the community, and invites the attention of 


Government, the Collector of Malabar and the municipal authorities to the 
just grievances of the Tiyers. 


A paragraph in the Kerala Sanchart, of the 26th August, says that the 


ground acquired for the purpose is hardly sufficient or convenient for the 
purpose. : 


(k) General. 


14. The India, of the 29th August, observes:—We are very much 


hn iain te ke surprised to hear the Government say that 
Pi ih 2 Sag Pein seditious articles were published in the journal 

a of Sri G. Subramania Aiyar. We are not 
aware of any fault in him, except that he has been working day and night 
for this country for the last thirty years. We have very often differed from 
him on political questions, and have on that account criticised him from time 
to time. Believing, as we always do, that he is one of our ardent patriots, we 
thought that there was no room for apprehending any troubles to him from 
the authorities ever since his separation from the camp of the Nationalists 
known as the ‘‘ New Party.” But it would appear that the authorities wanted 
to bring to book some great leader of the people in every place and have 
conveniently made a scape-yoat of Sri Subramania Aiyar. We read the 
alleged seditious articles in his journal and have not been able to find in 
what corner sedition is lurking in them. We think that with the help of the 
magical eye-salve which the authorities have anointed their eyes with, we 
would also be able to discover sedition in them. It is, perhaps, the will of the 


Mother that Sri G. Subramania Aiyar who has served her for the last thirty 
years should end his life in the worship cf her: sacred feet. The aged and 
invalid jones canneh sina - strain of a prison life, if he is incarcerated 
now. We pray to the Mother that this great ma : ured 

undergoing any severe hardships. Bt n may be spared from 
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don correspondent of the India, of the 20th August, says:— 
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been arrested. : that the best way to put down 
the riots 18 t gil the Congress leaders to jail. It is, indeed, a matter of 
great sutprise to us why such a trifling matter as this, viz., that repressive 
measures are not at all suited to the present state of India, should not have 
got into the minds of the Government officials after so many years of 
experience. ) 


16. Referring to the tragic murder of Naréndra Goswami who turned 
ace ae _, King’s evidence in the Maniktola bomb case 
The apis ae by two Bengali youths who are under-trial 
ss a ‘athayting tlie sduent ie ae : the same case, the Swadesamitran, 
wail st September, observes :—This incident 
will no doubt throw the Government into 
uncontrollable excitement, and we fear that Bengal will have to fuce even 
more troubles than those which befell her during the last two years on 
account of the repressive measures. Henceforth there will be no end of 
iresh arrests, searches and prosecutions. Though this is the view that first 
suggested itself to us regarding the line of action which the Government will 
take in this matter, we yet believe there are men of courage and intelligence 
in the Government, who would not go on permitting arrests to be made on a 
large scale by suspecting the people more and more so as to wound their 
susceptibilities. We dare say there are many in the Goverament who would 
think it were better that the people entertain hope and love than harbour 
suspicion and fear, and we trust that they will guard themselves against 
excitement and indignation getting the better of them and will act with an 
unbiassed mind and with firmness without resorting to violent measures. 
We have many a time strongly pointed out that ninety-nine per cent. of the 
Indians have unstinted loyalty to and confidence in the Government, and that 
they heartily abhor the bomb throwers. We, therefore, trust that the English- 
men would do nothing amiss in the excitement of the moment, but will 
introduce at once the reforms promised by Lords Morley and Minto. If 
Lords Morley and Minto really believe that the only proper remedy to allay 
the unrest in India is, as they have often told us, to admit the people to higher 
rights in the administration of the country, those reforms should be promptly 
introduced. At certain critical periods in the history of the English people, 
the best traits of their national character have come into bold prominence. 
It is exactly at such critical times that a nation’s true character is put to the 
test. ‘Therefore it behoves the Englishmen to show their best qualities at 
this critical juncture of the disturbed state of India. Now is the time for the 
best statesmen to come to the front. Indeed, there are now such men ca 
them. One of them, Mr. W. T. Stead, the editor of the highly influenti 
Review of Reviews, states that the situation in India is getting worse day by 
day, that severe punishments have not been productive of any good and that 
while the people in Japan, China, Russia, Persia and Turkey are struggling 
for their rights, it is but proper that the Indians also should strive in the 
same direction, and remarks that it is not proper to suppress the new spirit 
in India by the infliction of cruel punishments and that the Government 
should fulfil the expectations of the Indians. The present Governor of 
Bombay is another of such true statesmen. Seeing that the excesses committed 
by the people in Bombay are due to their exasperation on account of the 
prosecution-of Tilak, he has mitigated the punishments inflicted upon the 
rioters. The Government should realise that it is the doing of such acts as 
this, which inspire the Bo with and love, that should be adopted 
as the proper course. The Muhammadans in Bombay held celebrations in 
connection with the introduction of new reforms in Turkey. Such instances 
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as these only point to the prevalence of a widespread new craving throughout 
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India and, therefore cruel punishments should not be inflicted, acting on the 
wild effusions of the Anglo-Indian press. The punishments inflicted on 
Chidambaram Pillai, Tilak, Gurunatha Aiyar and Lokanatha Aiyar are 
appalling. We have several times observed that Messrs. Keir Hardie, 
Nevinson, Gokhale and Dutt have also said, that it is .wrong on the part 
of the Government of India to suppose that peace will be restored by 
terrorising the people by the infliction of severe punishments. The good- 
will of the Government will become patent only when it 5 a and 
co-operates with us by heartily introducing the necessary reforms for laying 
the foundations of Swarajy. All the Indian leaders who maintain that the 
British Government is indispensable for our progress will doubtless work 
hand in hand with the Government. When in the Great Indian Mutiny that 
took place in 1857, a hue and ery was raised by a great many, the Govern- 
ment quietly ignored it and pardoned many persons and the Queen-Empress 
Victoria spoke words of veer: Immediately the result was the 
marvellous advent of peace and love among the people. Similarly, we hope, 
the British will respect the Indians and realise that they too have got their 
precious ideals and fond aspirations, which it is their duty to fulfil. 


17. The Nadegannadi, of the 29th August, observes that some Calcutta 
newspapers are uneasy over the fact that the 
new Governor of Eastern Bengal manifests 
great confidence in the people and is much 
respected by them. They seem to fear that under liberal-minded Governors 
the people would lose their sense of duty and patriotism, and believe that 
wicked officials alone can keep the spirit of nationalism alive in their hearts. 


18. The same paper, referring to the arrest of Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar, 

: observes :—Mr. Aiyar is held in great esteem 
The arrest of Mr. G. Subra- by the people on account of his ability and 
nan ANTE. services to the country. If Government should 
begin to oppress men like Mr. Aiyar, none can regard himself as safe in these 
days (of repression). [+t is the panic in the minds of the European authorities 


that brings these popular leaders to grief. It is highly regrettable that the 
situation should have come to this. 


The new Governor of Eastern 
Bengal. 


LV.—NATIVE STATEs. 


19. The Swadesamitran, of the lst September, writes:—When the new 
. Press Act was passed in Mysore, the Govern- 
te Rh aot of Press Legis- sont of that State might not have anticipated 
re what amount of harm could result from that 
measure. Possibly that Government thought that it had made the necessary 
arrangements to keep the press bridled so that its tone might be pacified and 
the appearance of virulent articles and leaders might come to an end. 
Naturally, nothing but evil has resulted from that Act. As the first fruits of 
that Act, five long-standing newspapers have been, one after another, discon- 
tinued, of which two were being published in the English language and the rest 
in the vernacular. None of them was discontinued on account of any pecuniary 
difficulties, all of them having taken this step with a sense of precaution and 
seli-defence so as to avoid being caught in the network of the new law 
spread by that Government. It is surprising, indeed, that such a measure 
should have been passed during the régime of Mr. V. P. Madhava Rau. 


20. The Nadegannadi, of the 29th August, bids farewell to the public 


The Mysore Press Law. with the observation that on account of the 


ioe _ thew law, it is no longer possible to continue 
journalism in Mysore consistently with — and self-respect. The only 


way to safe existence, it says, is either to avoid discussing political matters or 
flatter the Government officials. As it is in political matters that the ple 
require to be chiefly educated through newspapers, ‘a newspaper which does 
not discuss politics is of no use. When even such long-standing papers as 
the Herald and the Chintamony find it necessary to stop Nadegannadi would 
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not venture, to,continuo especially because the journalists have no. means of 
knowing mas u eget “ of ° . 

observes that journalism in India began only with the establishment of the 
British rule in India, and in Mysore it is even of much later origin and in 
Canarese it was seldom paying, and the only consideration that the owners 
had in conducting them was that it gave employment to some people and 
educated the masses in the general methods of administration and if Govern- 
ment should now remove an important means of educating the public, 
Government would themselves be placing a barrier in the path of progress 
and the publishers cannot in any way be regarded as losers, It is surprising 
that Government should seem so ignorant of the effect of their action. 


Commenting on the new Press Law, the Veerakesari, of the 15th August 
(but published only this week) observes :—How many months’ notice had the 
public about the introduction of the new Bill into the Legislative Council ? 
What was the opinion of the public thereon? Why was its promulgation 
kept secret ? hv was the discussion over it finished at a single sitting ? 
Why was it passed in such a hurry? How many newspapers in Mysore 
were hostile to Government or His Highness the Maharaja, how many were 
given to publishing canards and how many were engaged in bringing the 
Government into contempt? Had the Government no authority to punish 
newspapers which abused their liberty, prior to the passing of tho new Bill ; 
or was it not sufficient ? What was the authority in stopping (killing) the 
Desabhimani and suspending the Standard or issuing a letter of warning to 
the Suryodaya Prakasika? Haa not the Mysore Government authority to use 
even stronger powers, when necessary, than those which the new law gives ? 
Was that authority insufficient to punish any dangerous newspapers? It will 
probably be contended that these laws had been passed before the Legislative 
Council came into existence and had not .therefore obtained its assent. But 
willa sham discussion in the Legislative Council make the new law more 
acceptable ? Was it with a view to restore peace in Mysore that the new law 
was passed or was it passed with the object of merely giving vent to the 
vexation of the officials? Was the assent of the Government of India 
obtained before passing it? Are the Members of the Legislative Council 
able to give satisfactory replies to the above interrogations ? 

The paper then seacks that it is highly regrettable that the people of 
the whole of Mysore should thus be made to be at the mercy of a handful 
of Government officials. The people have no voice in any matter—no 
authority to point out the defects in the administration—no means of urging 
their own interests. Of what use, then, are the Legislative Council and the 
Representative Assembly? Is there anything more helpful in ascertaining 
public opinion than newspapers? The article, in conclusion, hopes that the 
Government of India will come to the rescue of the people of Mysore ard 
remove their present distress so as to afford proof of a just and liberal policy 
which always characterises it. 


21. Commenting on the fact that nearly five or six newspapers stopped 

The of publication all at once, the Mysore Star, of 
ie effects of thenew Press Law. +h4 gist August, observes that though it must 
be admitted that the new Press law is even more stringent than the law in 
the British territories, there is nothing in it to compel the newspapers to stop 
publication. Even if the law be a thousand times more stringent, a righteous 
man will not-fear it. Those who have real zeal in the cause of the country 
will not withdraw at the mere sight of obstacles in their way. If the new 
measure be considered grossly unjust, it is all the more their duty to point 
out its injustice-and try to bring about its withdrawal. The paper then 
alludes to the kind and merciful disposition of His Highness, and says that it 
must never be supposed that His Highness will, at any time, be a party to 
the punishment of a newspaper which has been found to contribute to the 
real progress of the country. Besides there are only a very few people in 
Mysore who have as yet. understood the value of newspapers and it is too 
early to expect even these ta realise the loss and fight on their behalf. The 
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writings are allowableand what not. The paper further 
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paper then prays to God that the panic which now exist Stee init 


which has caused the death of so many newspapers, may be with | 
that the papers which have now stopped publication may reappear. 


authorities may soon disappear, and the new Press law, the very. 


VI—MisceLtaxzovs. ‘- 


92, A Natal correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 1st September 

di reporting the proceedings of a rosa of a 
students’ political club, remarks :—My object 
in writing about these proceedings here is not to offer advice to those 
who condemn students in our country taking part in politics, but only to 
urge on our young men the necessity of forming political clubs like those 
in Natal onl acquiring experience in political matters, For everything 
perseverance is necessary. Which young men observing the losses and 
sufferings of our countrymen in India itself and of those who live in the 
white colonies within the Kmpire, will not be grieved at heart? And if the 
sufferings, losses and insults to which our countrymen are subject become 
impressed on the tender minds of our youths even before family cares begin 
to affect them, will they think of doing any other thing than strive to remove 
such hardships? Therefore it is highly necessary that the devoted patriots of 
our country should encourage our students in this matter. 


23. The same correspondent of the Swadesamitran, of the 2nd September, 


: .,- ‘writing about a meeting of the reform party 
abe gorge cf cpvition inthe Natal Parliament, which is agitat 
ing for certain changes in the constitution 
of the Parliamentary electorate, observes:—Of the many stirring speeches 
delivered on the occasion, that of Dr. C. H. Hawker is noteworthy. He 
said :—‘‘ We are tired of having talked till now. It has not been of any 
avail. Hereafter we shall have to show everything in action even at the 
risk of going to jail. There is nothing wrong in our going to jail while 
several others better than ourselves had been and are still in jail. Neither is 
there any good in seeing the Governor. What then are we to do? ‘No 
representation, no taxation.’ Take your stand on this dictum of our fore- 
fathers and do not pay any taxes till our wishes are satisfied.” How man 
are there in our country who have the boldness to talk like this? Not one 
indeed. ‘T'alk and you are put down as a seditionist. What pity! What 
can we say of those people, who are born, bred and educated sleke with us 
in our own country, but who imagine themselves to be superior beings, not 
understanding what is good for their country and the public at large, the 
moment they get some Soveshment appointments! ‘he whites referred to 
above did not stop with those speeches. They made an effigy of the Prime 
Minister Mr. Mcor and burnt it in that meeting and buried his ashes 
deposited in a box. But what takes place in our own country? The whole 
world knows the punishments inflicted on the editors in our country for the 
last so many months and yet, with reference to the punishment of three years’ 
imprisonment inflicted on one of the editors of our country, one of the news- 
papers of this country has remarked that though the infliction of punishment 


on editors is a sad circumstance, it is a matter for rejoicing if they are 
punished for sedition. How does this look ? 


24. The Swadesamitran, of the 2nd September, observes :—The brutal 


The “ware “at ~apaave SRC gH so the — fanatics oa 
a engal have produce t abhorrence in the 
Gopwami m Bongel. ie of all. : The el ore felt. at the murder 
of Goswami is even greater than the surprise and abomination created by the 
assassination of the two lady: relations of Mr. Kennedy by Khudiram and 
others. As the Statesman has remarked, a murder is wide whatever view 
may be taken of the motives.of Goswami in having traitorously tumed King’s 
evidence in the bomb case. The throwing of bombs to take away human lif 
is opposed to the very nature of the Indian race. Their traditions, scriptures, 
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and hustory are all egainst it. ‘It will only create ee against 


3 and- impede their work for the country and the results expected of 
ki As the Government does not object to honest Swadeshi and as 

Englishme n advise us that by practising boycott of foreign goods, we 
can achieve many advantages, we may, by adopting the above means and by 
promoting ‘union and education among ourselves, secure Swaray in course of 
time. As this isthe basis for the aspirations of the new movement, the 
Englishmen should understand that that movement has nothing to do with 
the bomb outrages; and we hope that innocent men who had no connection 
whatever with these outrages will not be suspected and brought to trouble. 
On the representations made by certain Englishmen that these disturbances 
have been caused by the Government having left the Extremists to themselves 
without taking any action against them, the Government passed certain severe 
laws and was carrying on a campaign of arrests, searches and prosecutions ; 
and we thought that as a result of these measures the unrest would cease. 
But everybody will admit that the state of affairs in Bengal is far from satis- 
factory. Fortunately the other provinces have not imitated Bengal in this 
respect, and we consider that Sir Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, and Sir 
Hewitt, of the United Provinces, are acting with the insight of true statesmen. 
As peace and -perseverance in a country are far more in keeping with the 
ereatness and authority of the Government than the pompous conduct of 
sedition cases and the staggering institution of arrests and searches, we hope 
the Government will go to the very root of the disturbances and introduce 
the necessary reforms. 


25. The Nyayabhimam, of the 24th Aucust,* writes as follows in the 
course of a leading article:—One of the great 
enemies to the welfare of the people is the 
English Government that pursues a policy which is worse than despotic. 
Despotic kings always rule obstinately according to their will and pleasure, 
banishing forbearance and equality. It is natural that under such a Govern- 
ment many will be happy and. many, miserable, The Anglo-Indian 
Government is the only one which seeks to attain imperial greatness by 
ensnaring all the people of the country in delusive complications, by setting 
one against another, by indulging in a wholesale robbery by means of false 
shows of justice, cunning actions and enticing words and by leaving the 
people to the mercy of famine and plunder. By fraud and ambition, the 
Angio-Indian Government is raising itself to a unique position. ‘T'o inspire 
courage into the minds of our men who groan under such a Government by 
words of sympathy and to suggest to them various means of securing happi- 
ness by timely aiVitles is the chief aim of our journal. It 1s ignorance and 
acting against human nature to identify oneself always with the strong party 
while sympathy for the weak and disinterested work in the cause of the 


oppressed are alone praiseworthy. 
26. The same paper obs 
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If your enemies who have the strength of arms take’away this un 

you, you will have no strength leit. You should therefore realise the 
given strength ycu have and try to increase it. A Government that 
enmity among the a 18 like a : I Pucueag 4 Pprusy 
eating into his flesh. Everything is now b ». principle 
might is right. The time may come neiple mi 
adopted by the people. The lessons you have learnt in this respect from the 
Judges and officials, who are actuated by partiality and racial feeling are 
enough indeed. Frees 3 Aan nme Mle te 

Therefore, O ye Indians! Become united and lash your enemies with 
the whips of Swadeshi and boycott of foreigners, which you now hold in your 
hands and everything will come round of itself. Every man in a family 
should set this example, and when all the families follow this example as one 


man, that very day will Swaray be established. : 


27. A correspondent of the Vyayabhimani, of the 24th August, relates the 
following incident of a Mahatma whom he and 
A Mahatma’s exhortation. = ony of his friends saw lying down in a 
choultry at Karikal. The Mahatma rose all on a sudden and ejaculated Vande 
Maturam. The correspondent and his friends merely nodded in response and 
kept quiet. Thereupon the Mahatma is said to have — in the following 
strain :—O ye my dear comrades! O ye my dear brothers! Ye sons of 
Mother Bharata who have been caught in the net of despicable men and are 
suffering hardships! The two nationalist devotees, Sri Chidambaram Pillai 
and Sri Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who worked so hard to set free our Mother 
irom slavery and improve herarts and industries, have been punished with 
transportation by the cursed whites who have completely deprived us of our 
food, reducing us to mere skeletons. 
O ye shameless Hindu youths indulging in pompous worship while your 
Mother is burning with indignation ? What do you learn from this cruel 
unishment inflicted on these two ornaments of our country, who have striven 
Bie to work for us? Will you run away and hide yourselves in your 
houses, fearing that a similar fate might overtake you? Or will you march 
forward with heroic exultation? ‘lake courage and be merry and hopeful, for 
good times have come for us. ‘‘'Throw a sprat to catch a whale” says the 
proverb. We threw the sprat in the shape of the abovementioned patriots, 
pinned to the bait of our love and were biding our time. It is only now 
that the white whale in the shape of the despicable Engiishmen has, by the 
grace of God, gladly devoured the sprat; but the bait which was thrust into 
the sprat has got into its throat. Hereafter it has no chance of escaping, 
unless it runs away after surrendering its throat. But since the white whale 
is a little bulky, it will not be possible to drag it to the shore if only a few of 
us try to do it. On the other hand, if all of us who are the children of 
Mother Bharata combine together and draw it ashore, we doubt not that 
the white whale will reach the shore without much difficulty to any of us and 


may be cooked as curry this very night for our homes. 


Therefore swear by the name of your family gods, and all combine and 
work together. You will certaily prosper with your wives and children. 

28. The same paper says:—The Partition of Bengal was followed by 

Ti fot 5 (he ani riots and the appearance of seditious news- 

Presi he mre OR me Macras papers culminating in the boycott of foreign 

v. ; 4, Ber | 

things and the ideal of Swaraj being preached. 

The Government met the danger by suppressing the Press and the result was 

the appearance of bombs and the advent of the Nihilists. ‘he more the 

prosecutions, by Government, of the popular leaders and editors, the deeper 

did the Swadesh and boycott movement and the Swaray ideal. begin to strike 


root. .Then came the unjust arrest and trial of our Bal Gangadhar ‘Tilak 


and the province of Bombay rose to the occasion by presenting a scene of 
serious riots. Ever since, Swadeshi and boycott are in full swing in Bombay. 
Seeing that the Madras Presidency alone was composed of disintegrating 
elements, while those of Bengal and d a ur 


if ~; ee Lilik 


Bombay presented a united front, the 


* - 
“es 


Government has begun to launch a series of prosecutions in this Presidency- 


pumfortunate that atthe present: time there should be disunion in 
ras Presidency -where once there were public spirited men, patriots, 
guished: men. . ‘It 1s hoped that our people. will at once give up 


erences‘and rise to eminence by all of them—young and old, men 
and women—adopting Swadeshism and boycott of. forelirs Geils Did the 
editors of the Ssadesa and the Indis throw dust into the eyes of the 
Government? Or did they-collect any army to incite the people to rise in 
rebellion? ‘Tospeak the truth, the Swadesamitran was restrained in its tone and 
betrayed much fear and anxiety in handling political topics. As for the India, 
it never wrote any lie. _What it wrote was in the best imterests of the people. 
It did not preach the manufacture of bombs, the massacre of the Englishmen or 
the perpetration: of any other crimes. In spite of all this, the Government 
arrested the editors of those papers and have unjustly kept them in jail. It 
is certain that the people of the Madras Presidency will no more brook such 
injustices being done to our editors and cuantrymen. Hence co-operation 


among the people and the good resulting therefrom will characterize the 
future of the Madras Presidency. 


29. While commenting on the arrests of Messrs. G. Subramania Aiyar 
| Cees and Srinivasachari, the Vyoyabhimani, of the 24th 
- Hest ering of van. G. August, remarks:—Though Mr. Subramania 
a eet, Alvar wes enjoying a holiday in quiet retire- 
iis eb $n ment at Courtallum, his evil star pursued him 
even there. People are never free from the pursuit of such evil stars, wherever 
they may go. There is no patriot who has escaped the evil influence of the 
English Saturn (evil star). We can quite understand the prosecution of the 
India for it was said by many that it was using strong language in discussing 
political questions ; but we are at. a loss to know what seditious articles in the 
Swdesamitran necessitated its prosecution, especially in the face of the general 
complaint that this journal was not discussing questions boldly and that even 
while commenting on real facts it proceeded very cautiously and did not 
criticise the Government, The fact that for the last one a a half months 
this journal is being printed on Swadeshi paper instead of on foreign paper as 
it used to be before that, might have proved a big wg of sedition. Or it 
may be that the Government did not like to see the Madras Presidency in 
a state of tranquillity. How can they help it? Will it be statesmanlike to 
leave it in that state? Many leaders have to be imprisoned and oe 
and we do not know how many have to give up their lives as martyrs before 
a country can gain independence and reap its benefits. If a country’s inde- 
pendence can be acquired with but little exertion, there will be no country in 
the world which is dependent. It is not known how many persons have yet 
to go to jail, how many families will be left helpless, how many lives have to 
be sacrifiGad, how many riots have to take place and how long the Anglo- 
Indian despotism which rules with the help of might will continue thus. 
Anyhow the Government is not pleased with the rise and abatement of unrest 
in one or two places alone like , ated and Cocanada in this Presidency. 
Perhaps it is the decree of God that mcre serious riots should take place and 
inspire the people with greater ardour and zeal, so that Swadeshi and toycott 
may gain a stronger footing cven in the Madras Presidency. Popular 
indignation and 3. ae are being fostered. Can the Englishmen avert the 
decrev of God ? 


30. The Veerakesari, of the 15th August (but published only this week), 
Which eae te? _ observes that in these days of repression when 
ee the editors of newspapers have to expect every 
moment a warrant of arrest, it would be wiser to publish only news without 
making comments on them. The paper, therefore, asks the readers not to 
expect in future any discussions on rolitical subjects in newspapers or when 
sometimes such discussions do appear, not to mind the opinions expressed 
therein because the writers will be careful to avoid vehement criticisms in 
every case. The paper further observes that though the duty of a journalist is 
always to have the interests of the people at heart and to praise or condemn 
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NAaDEGANNADTI, 
Bangalore City, 
Aug. 29th, 1908, 


Nazeawi Dipixa, 
Aug. 25th, 1908. 


/ 


the eg of Government aceore | res are just or u 
present day authorities seem al pect a defence of their policy. — 
the writings therein may be insipid, for at a time. v hen - the Press has 
been completely gagged, encouragement and shrewdness on the part of 
the readers are required even to a larger degree than heretofore. ‘The paper — 
also seems to suggest that it will no longer discuss political matters in its 
columns. It says that the foreign pen (the nib) alone is useful in writing on 
political subjects and the writer’s own pen having got rusty, lie will next take 
up only a Swadeshi pen which will not write on politics. : | 
31. The Nadegannadi, of the 29th August, reports that Babu B. C. Pal and 
i . ° Pandit Ram Bhuj Dutt of the Punjab have both 
Appeals to the British public. § travelled to England with the object of 
acquainting the British public with the state of affairs in India. The paper 
remarks that there is no peace in the land at present, because the authorities 
are harassing the educated classes under some pretext or other and that there- 
fore unless the Home Government becomes acquainted with this fact it will 
not be possible to improve the situation. re 


82. A leader in the Nagrani Dipika, of the 25th August, says that the 


Th of the poverty of “anual depletion of 2 crores of sovereigns from 
ns hana poverty ““ India to England, the enormity of the taxes 
| and the employment of foreigners in highly 
salaried posts in the country are some of the telling causes that tend to the 
increase of poverty of India. In England the average annual mcome of 
a man is £42, whereas an Indian’s annual earnings do not go beyond £2 and 
even out of this, half a sovereign has to be paid in the shape of taxes. The 
trade between the English and the ruined Indians will gradually decline as 
the lifeblood of India is being steadily and rapidly drained away from her. 
If the enhanced taxes are spent in the country the money will not be lost to 
it, but when the sum realised is taken away from the country it cannot but be 
injured. The article says that even trade is passing into the hands of the 


foreigners and that the leaders and Government should take steps to improve 
the condition of the people. 


(Ienued, 8th September 1908.) 
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I.—ForeIGN Potitics. 


Tue Dater Port, 1. The Daily Post, of the 8th September, contains the following :— . 
angalore, , es 


- gem ae | 7 . 
Sept. Sth, 1908. "The Indians in the Transvaal. The Transvaal trouble is'worse than what it 


’ ever has been. The talegeaptic news which 
we have been receiving of late is full of arrests.of deported Indians who have 


returned to the country and the last message from Reuter is to the effect that 
eleven of them have given themselves up voluntarily at Volksrust. This is 
evidently the result of the campaign laid down by Mr. Gandhi in consultation 
with the other leaders of the Indians in the Transvaal. Their programme 
» was that arrangements should be made to get back all the Indians deported 
and that in doing so, it did not matter whether they were arrested and im- 
prisoned or deported or fined. A few days after this campaign was vigorously 
taken in hand, a private, but authentic, message was received by the British 
Indian Association that General Smuts was willing to waive all his conditions 
if the Indians would agree:to one solitary amendment in the Immigration 
Law excluding all Asiatics, however highly edutated or qualified they might 
be. Though, ars wag. & this was tantamount to gaining every point in 
regard to the resident Indians, it placed them in a very strange. position. 
The situation was, indeed, very critical to the Indians who had carried on a 
vigorous struggle for over two years for the honour and interest of their 


brethren and country, and though the test was a terrible one, they emerged 
from it with flying colours . . . .” 
Tae Inpiax Parnuior, 


poses 2. The Indian Patriot, of the 12th September, publishes the following :— 
Sept. 12th, 1908. ‘The struggle which our countrymen are 
carrying on with the Boer Government has 
assuned a most acute stage, and will attract the attention of the entire 
civilised world. ‘The situation may be gauged from a telegram from Johan- 
nesburg which mentions the imprisonment of dealing Indians. All these 
have preferred to go to jail claiming the right to enter the colony, and among 
them are all the different classes of Indians. The struggle promises to be 
a severe and prolonged one ; and our countrymen are truly being disciplined 
by suffering. ‘The manner in which they are acting shows that an Indian 
nationality is easiest realised in foreign lands where there is no other race to 
oppress them all. The Boers, however, have done nothing extraordinary, 
nothing out of the way. They merely tried to deceive the Indians, and the 
succeeded at first, just in the same way that they hope to deceive the English, 
and have partially succeeded in doing so. With the grant of self-government, 
the Boer ambition to re-establish Boer supremacy has gained strength. 
Installed as the dominant element in the new Government, they feel they 
have got everything they wished. Of course, it was their old ambition to 
drive the English into the sea, and establish a grand Boer empire in South 
Airica. This they were not permitted to realise by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Milner. But now that they have got the upper hand, they hope 
slowly to remove all obstacles. They will as cleverly deal with the English 
as with Indians; they know that any Indian can be treated contemptuous! 
because he has no political power ; but with the English they will deal wit 
greater caution, because if they are seriously provoked again, they will not 
hesitate to change the character of the Government forthwith. In the end, 
however, we have no doubt the Boers will have the upper hand, and English- 
men, if they want to get their due, may have to wage another disastrous war: 
After Mujuba they got on eondaiall until they had collected enough of 
arms and ammunition to fight the English; and we shall not at all. be 
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ader thé _ they are so intolerant towards I They 
make existence difficult, if not impossible, for the latter ; 


ali this fully lave appealed to us for help and 

vo have aelear duty to them. Our Government is bound 

‘us; and the Imperial Government ought to be appealed to for an 

tiemen’ of the dispute. It is the mperial vernment that 

», wery existence of the colony possible; and while affording them 

their protection ‘they are in common fairness bound to protect the Indian 
subjects of His. Majesty as. well. They are not expected to maintain the 


Boers in power:in.order to enable them'to oppress Indians. And the people 
in India ate bound.to make.a common appeal at this juncture when our 

countrymen ate being so deliberately oppressed.” 
3. The Indian. Patriot, Bn 7th oc soapy hearts Ra That those 
ee o are citizens of the Empire have equal status 
sae os Baliiah ae rights is the only sation contagtlen of 
common citizenship This may not mean the enjoyment of the same rights 
in all parts of the Empire. But it does mean that, wherever certain rights 
are enjoyed, they must be common to all subjects. In India, for example, 
British born subjects have not the same rights as they enjoy in their own 
country; but that is. because Indian subjects themselves have not these 
rights. If the Englishman has no yote in India, so has not the Indian. 
Both are alike in status. And if we transfer ourselves to Britain, there we 
have the same status and the same rights as the Britisher. An Indian may 
acquire the vote by residence, by acquisition of property and interests. He 
may enter Parliament. He may even become a Minister of State. There is no 
sort of legal obstacle in his way. He can become as good as an Englishman 
in the matter of citizenship. . This is the established principle aceepted without 
question both as regards Britain and as regards India. There is no governing 
caste in either, no differentiation between one class of citizens and another. 
But.this unexeeptionable principle has no operation in the colonies of 
Britain; and the moment an Indian subject of the King sets Ins foot on 
the colonial soil hé finds himself deprived completely of his status anc rights 
as a British citizen. He does not keep his status as a subject, but is forced 
to accept. that of the ‘coolie.” He is no longer subject to equal laws, and he 
can live on colonial soil only by sufferance and under conditions which make 
him a helpless slave. The colonial, whether British or foreign, becomes his 
superior, his master, and the sole disposer of his status, property or interests. 
The coloniak legislature makes laws which are intended to deprive him ot 
his citizenship; and the Imperial Government is helpless to enforce its 
principles or laws. in favour of Indian subjects of His Majesty. | Imperial 
statesmen tell us plainly that they are helpless against colonial sentiment and 
colonial pretensions, and they have to yield to the inevitable. Colonial 
sentiment, we are told, is strong against Indian immigrants and settlers; and 
Imperial Government cannot force their will upon self-governing countries 
though they are parts of the Empire. — ) 
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II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


_ (&) General. 


4. The United India and Native States, of the 5th September, writes :— 
OY) ance ss" 6 Phe Government of His Excellency Sir 

The releaseof Mr, @. Subra-- Arthur Lawley has placed the whole of the 
mania, Adyar; ; 5 Loo people of this Presidency of all shades of 
Political views ‘andar a deep debt of obligation by withdrawing the case 
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4 Aiyar and jasking for his telease on 


Taz _— Patarot, 
Sept. 7th, 1908. 
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. Madras, 
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Tue InpraN Parntor, 


Mudras, 
Sept. 8th, 1908. 


“By following the above course, the Government have: clearly indicated 
that they have no'desire to be vindictive, ‘and Mr. Subramania A1yar has by 
his conduct in readily undertaking to desist from publie writing and 
demonstrated the genuineness of his declayation. © 8 = 8 

| oe ai + oe eh ae 


‘¢Mr. Subramania Aiyar’s hold on the affection and gratitude of the oan 
is as extensive as it is strong, and it was certainly an act of statesmanship on 
the part of the Government to have so agreeably terminated ‘a prosecution 
which, had it been allowed to continue, might, on the one hand, have proved 
disastrous to the life of a public man of good and honourable repute and, 
on the other, to’ embitter the relations between the Government, and the 
people. We congratulate the Government on the wise step they adopted in 


this case and Mr. Subramania Aiyar on the comparatively happy termination 
of the case against him.” 3 | 


5. The Indian Patriot, of the 8th September, remarks :— The British 


nee" Indian Association of Calcutta is the first 

Separation of functions. public body to pronounce an opinion on the 
scheme of the separation of judicial and executive functions, formulated b 

the Government of India. This influential body of zamindars has in a letter 

to the Government of Bengal expressed its approval of the general principle 

underlying the scheme ; but it is not satisfied with the manner in which the 


principle is sought to be given effect to in the actual working of it. The 


proposal to have two officers, called respectively the District officer and the 


senior Magistrate, the former to be the executive head and the latter to be 
in charge of the magisterial and judicial business of the district, is accepted 
as being calculated to offectivel y remedy the abuses resulting from the 
exercise of the dual functions of Magistrate and Judge by one and the same 
officer, but not so the other Proposal which aims at keeping both as ‘hitherto- 
fore under executive control and supervision. They suggest that the officers 
permanently allotted to the judicial service should be wholly under the control 


of High Courts, and that their work should come under the supervision of the 


‘same authority and their transfer and promotion should also be controlled by 


Tue Inpian Patsior, 
Madras, 
Sept. Sth, 19¢8. 


it. In other words, Judicial officers should on no account .be amenable to. 
executive authority, but their work and character should be judged entirely 
by men who themselves exercise appellate and revisional authority over them. 
It is impossible for the executive to form a correct estimate of judicial work, 
since it is not their business to acquaint themselves in detail with the nature 
of that work. ‘They can.form an opinion only on general reports, and the 
vepore which they get are often through executive officers who are not them- 
selves unbiassed judges of judicial work. It is admitted, and it is impossible. 
to deny it, that executive officers often think differently from judicial officers 
on matters that are placed before them for opinion or decision, and that the. 
executive way of looking at matters is different from that of the judicial. 
The divergency of thought and opinion between the two is clearly emphasised 
on many occasions, and when the position and prospects of judicial officers 
depend upon the executive, they must necessarily look to the latter, to their. 
appreciation and. good opinion, rather than to the appreciation and good 
opinion of those who are best fitted to estimate the value of their judicial work. 


Cc % 4 . * . * 9? 
VI1I—MiIscELLANEOUs. 


6. The Indian Patriot, of the 8th September, writes :—“ We publish in 

; _ our ‘press of India’ the comments of the 

Murder and murders. Pioncer on the Gossain tragedy and the Englieh- 
man’s and. the Statesman’s rejoinder to the Allahabad paper which could not 
call the murder of the approver ‘ cowardly’ or ‘ bratal’ or foul. The Pioncer 
has surprised both the Indian and Anglo-Indian press. by this tiny jaragraph. 
and while the Statesmap and the Englishman have been opening their eyes 
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7. The Indian Patriot, of = 9th on gs says :—‘ We reprint else- 
Bi ite . ‘ where a letter addressed by. Sir S. Subramania 
Expreegign of toyalty. Aiyar to the Madras Mail vliteidiy as regards 
the call made’ on Indians to express their loyalty. We must say that the 
spirit and manner in which the call has been made has not encouraged Indians 
to respond to it. They have been, in a way, put on their defence, and 
called upon to vindicate their loyalty by a declaration. This has been natu- 
rally resented, since those who know that they are nothing but loyal feel it 
an affront to be called upon to place their loyalty beyond doubt by a public 
declaration ; and: we fear that the result of a controversy on the subject 
carried on in the columns of Anglo-Indian journals is not conducive to a 
hearty acceptance of the suggested course, Most people resent being. dic- 
tated to in @ matter like this. They know their own mind, and they also 
know the mind of the country at large, better than those who dictate to them ; 
and whenever there was occasion for it they have not hesitated to declare the 
mind of themselves and of the country at large. In Madras, particularly, 
there have been notable instances of leading members of the Indian com- 
munity demonstrating their duty and responsibility to the Government. It 
was, for, in Madras, at the time of the Russian scare in the early eighties, 
that the vernacular journalists met and resolved not to criticise adversely the 
acts and measures of Government until the scare had disappeared. It was 
again in Madras that, at the time of the South African war, when successive 
reverses had happened to British arms, that our leading men met at the 
Cosmopolitan Club and called a public meeting at the Eachelyenpe.s Hall to 
wish success to British arms and to arrange for the offering of prayers in 
temples and mosques. ‘[The common feeling among the Indian community 
at the time was that a serious misfortune had overtaken the British Govern- 
ment and nation, and that it was consequently necessary at that time for our 
people to show to the world that they stood by their rulers in that dark 
moment The prompting did not come from outside. It was a spontaneous 
movement of the Indian community whose press also at that time thoro hly 
identified itself with the British, notwithstanding the fact that in England 
itself there were a number of leading politicians who condemned the war and 
sympathised with the Boers. Then, again, when the late Queen Victoria of 
revered memory died, our leaders instantly met at the Cosmopolitan Club and 
even arranged the details about observing mourning in Indian homes, All 
these were done.in.a thoroughly spontaneous and hearty manner, because we 
elt that the occasion required us to act in the manner we did. 
Mee ka Oca) ohn | 8 0 
8. The Indian Patriot, of the 1lth'September, writes: = 
Memes an Asti’ ee? te eg eS 


“We have néver heard boycott’ being employed anywhere in the world 
Swadeshi in. bed. odc 


> as @ purely economic expédient, or of any 
mr, sation having achieved their economic salvation 


Inpianw Pararior, 
Madras, 
Sept. 9th, 1908. 


Inpsamw Paragior, 


Madras, 
Sept. lith, 1908. 
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by that mearis. The man who means to thrive does not begin by making 
Sasol hateful to his neighbours, and the nation which acts in that spirit 
must necessarily isolate itself.. What.is our position? We are under British 
Government; and we have to get on in association ‘with’ British people. 
Shall we be making our an a better or ourselves more happy by assuming 
a perpetual attitude of hostility to both? Boycott means hostility; while 
Swadeshi is purely a work of industry and manufacture, intended for the 
amelioration of our condition; and in that work, as we have endeavoured to 
show, the sympathy and assistance of Government have been very valuable 
and will continue to be so fora long time. We would dissociate Swadeshi 
not only from, boycott, but. from controversial politics. When we want a 
cause to thrive ‘with the help of others, and particularly of Government, we 
must divest it of all provocative elements calculated to alienate their 
sympathy. When, in international concerns, people adjust their differences 
by compromise, by mutual surrender of re positions, there should be 
no difficulty in divesting such a purely industrial movement as Swadeshi of 
what brings it into bad odour not only with Europeans, but with Govern- 
ment itself. Swadeshi ought to be preached to people not so as to provoke 
in them feelings of hostility to others, but to impress on them the economic 
advantages it would bring and to point out to them the directions in which 
they can work with profit. The idea that the movement is hostile to, or is 
looked upon with disfavour, by Government, is calculated to causo infinite 
mischief in many ways; and while it is the duty of the people to avoid 
causes of misunderstanding, it is‘also necessary for Government to insist on 
a right attitude on the part of its subordinates, who deem it their duty to 


watch Swadeshi workers, and their right to interfere with Swadeshi under- 
takings.” 
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Inpiax Parntor, ~ = 9. The Indian Patriot, of the aia Se wena emerne sf dea time 
Sept. 12th, 1908, ROE ae is coming for the ish as a race to hand over 
‘ ae the control of Indian affairs to the, Indians 
themselves,”? said the Rev. A. Robertson in the course of an address. at 

Aberdeen on the present unrest in India; and this is not the first time we hear 

a Missionary speak in that way. As a class they are in heartier sympathy 

with the people than those who are directly responsible for the administration, 

for the simpie reason that they have more opportunities to come into contact 

with them and use those opportunities in a good way. We referred to the 

Bishop of Lahore and lis sympathy for Indian aspiration ; we referred to 

Rev. Campbell and the love of the Gooty public for him; and it is a wonder 

how these Missionaries love and are loved. If the official would just think of 

it and take a leaf out of their book, mingle a little freedom and familiarity in 

their talk, a greater love for his fellow-man, never minding the colour or the 

qualification of his friend, and above all realise, as the Missionary does, that 

he is there to watch over them, then the difficulties of the administration 

would become much less ; and the good old days when the hand of Providence 


‘was seen in the accession. of India by England would come back again. It 


would te very peers indeed to see clever, young civilians, capable officers 
all, loving and . 


oved by the people, ruling over them with all the mercy and 
kindness cf a small Raja, entering freely into their grievances and redressing 
them as far as possible; and there is no reason why it could nat be so. 


* e * * @)) 


Mapras Etranparpy, 
Madra 


< 10. The Madras Standard, of “the 12th September, writes:—“It is 
Sey t. 12th, 1908. 


The Forthecening Oisiiss: high time that work in connection with the 


: forthcoming Congress were pushed on. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to the success of the first session of the 


resuscitated. Congress. The question is whether an organisation, that 
meprosenis the interests of all classes and creeds in this country, is to fall into 
a kind of winter sleep or if it is to show renewed life, voicing forth, as it has 
hitherto done, the aspirations of the people and giving expression td their 
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well-considered and eminently reasonable views. We trust that our country- 
men will realis ‘the im jortance of a successful session of the Congress this 

ear and shaking off apathy muster strong at Madras in December next. 

eanwhile there is a lot o _preparatory work to be done. ‘The District 
Committees have to be organized. We understand that something is being 
done in this direction. But the “something” is plainly not enough. More 
workers are needéd to go to the various districts mr co-operate with the 


local leading men in forming representative District Committees. Prominent 
men should not delay in joining the Provincial Congress Committee. The 
time too is near when we should plunge our hands deep into our pockets and 
send our Pr Seg lin many, to help to swell Congress funds. Every well- 
wisher of the Congress cause should come forward now without delay and 


help in making the forthcoming Congress session a success.” 


Ledeagnes 
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-T.—Home Apuixisrration. 


| (6) Courts. 


11. With reference to the conviction of Sri Surendranath Arya, the 
India, of the 22nd August,* remarks :—Many 
mistakes were committed in this case:— 
(1) The defence was not properly represented. 
(2) Some important defence witnesses were not examined at the 
proper time. 
(3) At the end of the case, the Crown Prosecutor made a curious 
request for an exemplary sentence being passed upon the accused. 

Even with all this, all the people fee) that the punishment inflicted 
is very severe. The authorities having inflicted such a cruel punishment 
on this sage-like lad of 22 years, only shows their anger and not their 
wisdom. We have also heard Arya’s lectures. Though he might have, in 
the heat of the moment, uttered an impatient word or two, the spirit of his’ 
lecture was always within the bounds of law and was only an exhortation 
to our countrymen to steadfastly help the.growth of Swadeshism. This we 
can boldly assert. Whatever these authorities may think, God, who is All- 
Supreine, is sure to regard Arya as a pure and noble-minded youth. 

Tux Sasirexna, 12. The Sasilekha, of the 4th September, noting that the Government are 
oe ith, 1908. ile ec eck desirous of giving greater powers to village 
| ei, muirees Bae munsifs and village panchayats in disposing of 

suits, suggests that in every village an intelligent person should be appointed 

village munsif, and that he should be treated with respect by the Government, 

but,that he should not be threatened by peons, lascars, etc., of different 
departments. “Persons of some education owning some landed property 

should be made members of panchayats. As the late Diwan Mebaiker 
Srinivasaraghava Aiyangar said the —— panchayats might be empowered 

to decide suits up to Rs. 50 and the law might be altered accordingly. 

The District Munsif should be made to advise villagers to refer their suits 

to panchayats in their own villages. As 85 per cent. of the people are 

illiterate, the Government should make primary education compulsory and 

free. As there are many Government pensioners in villages, those who draw 

a pension of Rs. 25 or more may be made members of panchayats. The 


establishment of village panchayats is the first measure towards the welfare 
of the country. 


The conviction of ‘Arya. 


(6) Railways. 
SwaDESaMITRAN, 


oer 13. With reference to the way in which the articles sent by Railway are 


Sept. 5th, 1908. taken care of by the Railway Companies, the 
: The delav in the goods traffic ER 
on the railwayp. 5 Swadesamitran, of the 5th September, writes: 


eon | On many occasions the articles sent never reach 
their destination and even if they do reach, they are either mutilated in form 


or reduced in quantity. Sometimes it takes days and even months for an 
article booked at one place to reach its destination. No doubt, the owners of 
the articles may claim compensation from the Railway Companies for the loss 
sustained ; but generally the Railway officials never guarantee to recoup a 
loss of property. - But the losses resulting to the merchants from the careless- 
ness of the Railway officials are great he Reg and so the merchants of Madras 
have sent a petition to the Simla Railway Conference Association, praying 
for a redress of all these grievances. In this petition they say that, even as 


a 


© Received in the current week. 
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must be made to guara 

good the loss sustained b; 

another place to deliver go fied date;-and if the 
goods do not reach the hands of the latter on that day, they repudiate the 
contract, thereby causing great loss to the former. The Railway authorities 
are bound to consider all these things and provide every facility for carrying 
out the suggestions of the Madras merchants. 


(&) General. 


14. The Desabhimani, of the'2nd September, writes in English as follows; | Desanaruamr, 
—‘“ The rabid vapourings of a portion of the — sept a0 toce. 
: | vernacular press and the reckless utterances of 
some of the go-ahead and irresponsible men have, it must be admitted, 

embarrassed the Government'and compelled it to embark on measures which, 

we hope, will soon be abandoned. The Government responsible for law and 

order is bound to enforce it at any cost, ‘and if in its attempt to maintain it, 

some mistake unwittingly creeps in, that will hardly be a reason for ques- 

tioning the wisdom and good intentions of the Government. The days of 

sedition are well nigh over and we hope we have seen the last of it. By now 

the prosecutions must have had a telling effect on some of these orratic 

journalists and inflated stump orators who manage to easily get an audience. 

It seems to us that the time has come for the Government to go back to its 

traditional policy and relax the rigor of these prosecutions which in ninety- 

nine cases out of a hundred may be fully justitied. 

‘‘ Before concluding, we would like to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the evil attendant on these prosecutions. We, of course, know that 
the object of the Government is to put down sedition and that spirit of rebel- 
lion which has taken hold of some of the minds of the people in Bengal. So 
far as this Presidency is concerned, the anarchist element has certainly found 
no place. As for sedition, there may be some spark here and there. And 
considering that most of these men have been severely punished, it is extremely 
doubtful whether any person would ote in that pastime, unless he is so 
very desirous of playing with the fire. The people have known that the 
Government are bent upon doing i mr in their power to deal with these 
cases‘severely. That feeling is bound to produce a wholesome effect on those 
tempted to think and act otherwise. Having achieved this, the Government 
may very: well consider the advisability of not carrying the matter further. 
Unfortunately for the Government, these prosecutions produce in some quarters 
a certain amount of impression against it. The man in the street not knowing 
nor pretending to know the real state of things and the responsibility of the 
Government in such cases, thinks that the Government is acting ba rand 
mercilessly. This opinion which is hastily formed happens to be shared by a 
number of people, and it is certainly not conducive to a good Government 
that its subjects or a portion thereof should entertain such an opinion, however 
erroneous it may be. These prosecutions give a sort of advertisement to these 
seditious writings and many minds read through it, and occasionally get 
themselves infected by it. RO 

‘‘ We think the best course, to adopt will be to.give a previous warning 
to the erring journalist and thereby - ve-him an oppose of iaprering 
his tone as is beins done by Sir John ewett. Andi this is done, there wi 
be few oceasions:for these prosecutions. If, however, a journalist persists in 
his old ways even after such warning, the Government may then nghtly make 
an example of him. Then again there is ‘section 108, Procedure Code, which 
entitles a Magistrate to bind over such ‘speakers and journalists for good 
behaviour for ‘@ period ‘not exceeding one year. If necessary, steps may be 
taken under this section, as we fancy that this will be far more effective and 

pen to criticism-than a State prosecution. Anyway we fervently hope that 
we will soon cease to hear of sedition.’’. ie 


The present situation. 
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lant, 
Madras, 
Aug. 22nd, 1908. 


INpIA, 
Madras, 
Sept. dth, 1908. 


‘The India, of the 22nd: Au 8 to. be a. very use 
thing, in one respect, that:the authorities, actuate | vindictive spirit, 
inflicting very cruel punistiients upon Swadeshi preachers and editors of 
newspapers. This serves ithe purposeof a) good winnowing fan to separate 
the chaff from the rice among us. Taking the:three persons in the Madras 
Presidency on whom have been inflicted most cruel punishments, viz., 
Chidambaram Pillai, Subramania Sivan and Surendran Arya, these 
advocated the adoption of only constitutional methods for the growth of 
Swadeshism and for the establishment of Swaraj. They might have, in the 
heat of the moment and owing to impatience, uttered a - trong word or two. 
But is it not unjust, for a Jadge to convict a man, taking these words b 
themselves and apart from the preceding or succeeding sentences? Should 
he not consider the chief aim .of the reachers and the true nature of their 
preachings ? It may be that the authorities are ne to suppress a consti- 
tutional effort of our people by very cruel ways. But‘why should’this make 
our people tremble with fear? It may be possible for the authorities to tease 
some editors and preachers by bringing false charges against them. On what 
pretext can they tease people who vow to use only Swadesh goods? _On what 
nretext can they seize those who establish and conduct Swadeshi schools and 
actories? So the people have no reason to fear unnecessarily. If they 
practise Swadeshi, as of|old, quietly and without transgressing the bounds of 
aw, the country will become very prosperous and the authorities too will 
realise that their anger is unavailing and keep quiet. On this subject, a 
correspondent writes to us: ‘‘Do you see how many of the so-called 
Swadeshisis have hid themselves the moment the authorities took the cudgels 
against them? Is this the country that is to progress? How many cowards! 
Is it these people that you have been extolling week after week as Arya 
Putras? Is there any other harder task than to try to reform these people ?” 
We do not think our people are so bad as this. We have faith in the race of 
Bharata. Tney may be shaken a little, because suffering for politics is a 
novel thing in this country. But they will not be depressed by these 
trifling worries. Will the members of a race, who have survived many a 
calamity within the last 4,000 years, be pompleints destroyed by sume 
i aan and Judges blindly punishing people without any reference to 
aw ? 


15. The India, of the 5th September, reproduces an article from the 
Amiria Bazaar’ Pairika as follows:—Mr. 
: ve Frederick Harrison, a Member of Parliament, 
says that a political offender should not be treated as an ordinary offender 
for various reasons. The former commits an offence solely for-the benefit of 
the world, without caring for self-interest, and is respected and even 
worshipped by. the p wi while the latter is not only shunned by the public 
but also feels ashamed to face the public. On this ground, he says that 
subjecting political offenders to as much hardship: as the méanest criminal is 
nothing but vain jealousy or blunderin atupidit . Besides, there is also 
a difference between the definition of sedition in Breland and that in India. 
In England not only a criminal intent, but also seditious speeches or writings 
are necessary to constitute the offence of sedition, while in India mere 
use of certain objectional words is enough, whether the offender intends or 
not to do any cruel deed.. Not only this:: physical force’is also necessary 
in England for this offence, Lord Sracaula who drafted the Indian Penal 
Code said that the existence of both intent and force must be clearl proved. 
But Mr. Chalmers who was the Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Council in 
the time of Lord Elgin removed these two loopholes of escape—intent and 
incitement to use force—and. added a new explanation that one was guilty 
“ sosittton inne sven the agen ot hatred: towards the Government. 
ven without this explanation, the section is con only like thie b 
Judges and Magisteaita in India. ‘Why were, sbidaset | ou a pod 


Treatment of political offenders. 
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dol Soak om no Bas Can an 
Englishman account for this difference again? ‘I'wo years’ simple ‘athens 


ment is @ sufficie: ene for even the worst seditionist. Transporting 
them or making em work while in prison will only increase, instead of 
removing, the disaffection among the people. 
16, Referring to the wise policy of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor Buavaxr, 


a ee ig of the United Provinces in first warning a g a. ees. 
The ing Ae eaungonts. _ newspaper editor when a seditious article : 
appears, the Bhavani, of the 4th September, says that rulers should govern 
their country speaking mild words to their subjects and showing them due 
respect. The people in their turn should never become disloyal, but obey 
the commands of their King, perform their duties and conduct themselves 
with propriety. The King is the belly of the body politic. The subjects are 
the hands, legs, etc. If the hands and legs grow angry with the belly and 
cease to do their respective duties, they will become too weak even to move, 
but the belly will not ‘be affected thereby. If, however, the belly is unwell, 
the hands, legs, eyes, etc., will suffer and cannot act freely. So, the subjects 


must adopt what is agreeable to the King and seek means to maintain 
themselves, | | 


TitNaiwi sro. 


17, A leader in the Manorama, of the 4th September, observes that loyalty Re gM 
existed in India and in particular among the 
Hindus, in a more appreciable degree than 

elsewhere. It is believed by them as a religious 

doctrine that a Sovereign is the embodiment of Vishnu himself the invisible 
protective power in the Hindu trinity, and disloyaity is censured as the most 
heinous sin It deplores that symptoms of disloyalty noticed ut present in 
certain quarters which will be found on ‘observation not without ground, and 
suggests that it behoves the Government which had no occasion till now to 
pay serious attention to the treatment accorded to political prisoners who 
were few before but are increasing rapidly under the present régime, to 
legislate on the matter as it is me desirable to rank them with ordinary 
criminals, The article says that in civilized countries of Europe and America, 
political offenders are not treated on an equality with common felons and that 
the Government on a due and deliberate consideration of the matter will be 
convinced of ,the injustice of the existing law. The special attention of the 

Government. is, therefore, earnestly called to the necessity of amending the 

law according to the exigencies of the times, 


To amend the law regarding the 
treatment of Political offenders. 


18. The Swadesamitran, of the 8th September, writes :—For a long a 
en Co Bee the Indians were against going to foreign Sept. sth, 1908. 


and the Colonies. countries, and it is only the British civilisation 
OD Be Ree es ee ke Ge ees mid BP. ois 7 eae ‘ 

ple that have changed their opinion an induced them to go to 
ries. But now the foreigners prevent the Indians setting their 


ve 


try, and itis not countries like Germany or France, but 
Colon: ‘iaaparen ‘that do this, Mr. Buchanan says that the 


int Pe 


the Britis 
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but as being the 


be prevented from 
have never consid 


between India and Johannesburg Have 


be parties to such a trade? It 18 pitia 
spoil the good intentions of the: British ! 


19. The. India, of the. .22nd August,.* observes:—Though absolute 
- monarchy was the. nature of the. 

_ The Easterns and representa- in |] Western countries till recently, now, it is 
tive Government. | bi ie eepresentative Government or, “Gg overnment 
by the people” that obtains in every country in the West. But the European 
statesmen believed for a long time and some of them still believe that such 
a form of Government will not suit the Eastern countries. All must admit 
that the Westerns had a training in conducting a Government.earlier than the 
Easterns. But yet, it is a great folly for the former to think that they alone 
in the world were gifted with the capacity of Davin 8 representative 
Government, and this has been proved. by novel events wit in the recent few 
years. The opinion of the Europeans is as ludicrous as it will be if a four- 

rear old child were to say toa two-year old one: “It is only I that have 
bien given the wonderful power of walking and running; you are ever 
to be crawling.” We have deeady written about the omer oinns in Turkey. 
Her present king is a wise man who realises that a chang times must 


e0 
also bring about a change of events. Feeling that none can oppose the 
popular will, he came over to the side of the people just at the proper time. 
If he had not done thus, there would have been a revolution in Turkey and 
much of bloodshed. As the king was a wise ruler, he avoided all this. 
Even this king tried his best. to sustain an absolute Government. But all 
his efforts to ruin the party of freedom were of no avail and this party 
ultimately won the day by their perseverance and unanimity. Thus the 
European statesmen should indeed be ashamed to see that the notion, that 
the Easterns are not capable of having a representative Government, has been 
falsified not only in the case uf Persia and Japan but also in that of Turkey. 
On the same subject, the Jndia, of the Sth September, says :—The Govern- 
ment obtaining in the French Possessions in India is almost a swaray. But 
there are many defects in the way in which the people exercise the rights 
ranted to them. They are unnecessarily causing riots and the popu 
Ncokuad do not make any effort to enable the people to have the full benefit 
of a representative Government. The chief causes of this state of affairs are 
two. Firstly. when the whole of India is subject to a foreign sway without 
the popular-party having any rights, it is not possible for the few Indians in 
the French territory to avail themselves fully of the rights they have. . Though 
there is a difference in the form.of Government, in all hed respects, it 1s 
indispensable that the Indians in the French territory should: resemble 
those in the British territory. Secondly, the rights enjoyed hy them are 
after all a gift from the French Government | naturally there is always 
a difference between the way in which a man enjoys wealth earned by his 
own hard labour and that in which he enjoys what came to him as ‘a rift 
from another. Thus, owing. to these reagons.there are many defects in tho 
way in which the Indians in French India enjoy their privileges. But this 
has not made the French Governmént take away the rights granted, on the 
plea that its subjects are not capable’ of. exercising them. By thus allowin 
the subjects to have swaraj, even with many difficulties, the French Gover 
ment does not seem to be in any way worse off than the Governmen 
British India. The taxation is lower there than here and there ‘is no atm 
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he popular leaders there are not the widows without 


they are in British India. Every man in French India 
rs. his duality aid whatever may be the aida ter of parties among the 
people, all of them have a love and regard for that Government, for ever 
one is glad. that: the Government 18 conducted according to the will of the 
people. ‘When the Indians are thus enjoying a form of swaruy under the 
French, how me tney, be ants fos # op er “rw piney Is it not a very 
‘weak argument to say that a certain thing which does good to a portion 
the body will do harm to the whole of it ?- , ov 


90. With reference’ to baer a olompts ghore'g ondent of the Madras 
Hide aki Sl ‘Matl to hold a loyal dinner in Madras, the 
A loyal dinner va madres, ‘  Swadesamttran, of the 9th September, writes — 
It is suggested that there should riot only be a loyal dinner but that the 
after-dinner speeches must be in a certain prescribed form. It is quite 
necessary that the Indians should now make an expression of their loyalty 
because the Government is under the wrong impression that some harm has 
oecurred to the loyalty of the Indians and this impression may even get 
stronger if the Indians do not take this step. But we do not think that a 
dinner is necessary for expressing the loyalty of the people. It looks stranger 
still in our eyes that the after-dinner speeches should be in a prescribed form. 
Loyalty is not a thing to be bought in the bazaar or made to order. It is a 
spontaneous outflow of feeling from one’s heart. But, as we said above, it is 
quite essential at this juncture to make an expression of loyalty and so it is 
very necessary that the Indian public should hold public meetings in every 
place and affirm the loyalty to the Crown. This is the view expressed by 
Sir S. Subramania Aiyar also. 


21. The India, of the 5th September, reproduces an article from the 
Vande Mataram as follows :—What do we lose 
by ceasing to write and speak? What if we 
are not able to express our ideas openly? We are past the time when news- 
papers and lectures were quite necessary for our effort. The mantra instilling 


Life above logic. 


a devotion to the country has become deeply impressed on the heart of every _ 


one by means of silent work and the sufferings undergone by the devotees of 
our country. ‘There may be silence everywhere and no fuss may be made 
owing to the terror of the detectives. But which detective can sec the new 
feelings created in and passed from mind to mind? ‘The external manifesta- 
tions of our feelings may be suppressed by fear; but none can ever destroy 
the feelingsin our mind. We shall feel for our soneley as long as we have a 
feeling, shall think about it as long as we have a mind, and ehall work hard 
for its welfare as long as we have good qualities. Though slavishness has 
strengthened our regard for self-interest to the detriment of the interest of the 
community, we have not completely abandoned our solicitude for the good of 
the public. We see that great attempts are being made on every side to 
cheek the growth of our Swadeshi efforts. Swadeshi editors and preachers are 
being hunted everywhere. Our own countrymen are instigated to avoid their 
company and turn a deaf ear to their advice. Butall these troubles can only 
cause an obstruction to the open work of our peisees and it can do no other 
serious harm. They are now entering on a nobler and more useful path. Is 
it not better to show by example than to reason out and preach to the people? 
It is only this way that our patriots are now adopting. 


22. With reference to the recent i —— if coogi e cage of the 
pata, Transvaal, a correspondent of the Swadesa- 

The Indians in the Transvaal. mt tran, of the otk September, writes —— 
Every day some persons are’ being arrested and sent to jail for having sold 
articles without a license. The Indians who used to be afraid of a jail very 
much have now begun to dare it. The reason is that they. now think 
that life in a prison is better than losing self-respect and being subjected to 
an unjust treatment. See the heroism of these people! It is only these that 
are true Aryaputras. Is it not to advance the welfare of their countrymen 
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is more laudable than that. 
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the Indians the sole responsib sent unrest. ‘Dut 
enquiry will clearly show that the chief reasons of the  d ate the 
waywardness of some impulsive officials labouring under some mistaken 
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notions, the insolent disregard which the Government manifest towards public 
opinion and the treatment of Indians as slaves by some Europeans intoxicated 
with racial pride. The rulers must have. real sympathy to make their 
Government beneficial. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, our future 
Emperor, has said that Indians ought to be ruled with more sympathy. But 
this sympathy must show itself in deeds and not only in words in order to 
dispel the race prejudice. Discontent will remain here as long as Englishmen 
persist in the haughty idea that they are superior to the Indians. 


ERRATUM. 


On page €04 of the report, in line 4 from the top, read “ what” for 
that.” 


(Issued, 15th September 1908.) 
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I.—Foreian Po titics. 


1. One M. Z. Ghattalah writes as follows to the Maha a am of the 
| ? 14th September :—‘The Turkish Crescent 
‘The awakening of Turkey. which had come to be vonsidered and unhesi. 

tatingly maintained by world’s political raha bee as @ waving moon has in 

an instant dispelled the dark and melancholy clouds and shown the Western 
mind how incapable it is of grasping the true character of the ‘Orient.’ The 


politicians and journalists had for a long time put down the- Sultan and 


‘the Turkish nation as a whole for a corpse dead- to’ the noble feeling of 


“Tue Inpran Pararior, 
Madras, 
Sept. i7th, 1908. 


humanity. | | J 

‘¢ While the nations of the West were striving secretly with one another 
for an opportunity of setting a firm foot in this land, the Sultan and his 
subjects were quietly and resolutely working for the great awakening with the 
characteristie patience so prominent in an oriental temperament. What 
would have been impossible to athieve without an outright massacre and the 
sacrifice of the wisest and the most innocent people under the false conceptions 
of civilization and human progress the Ottoman Sovereign has completed 
with his pen. 

Te * | * * * 9? 


2. The Indian Patriot, of the 17th September, writes :—‘‘ Reuter writing 
from South Africa has two important announce- 
ments to make: one is that the ex-soldiers have 
protested against the Asiatic Registration Act and have desired to be shot 
dead in one of the fields where they fought for the Imperial Government 
rather than be forced to submit to it; the other is that the gallant Parsi 
who experimented the other day whether the Transvaal was still open to 
educated Indians has re-entered the country and been sentenced to a fine of 
£50 or three months’ rigorous imprisonment and Mr. Sorabjee has gladl 
gone into gaol. Both the soldiers and Mr. Sorabjee have set an example 
ata time when such examples are very necessary. Severe sentences are 
being passed, and the Transvaal Government is trying to cow down the 
people. A panic has seized the people, and they have appealed to their 
mother country to rise and add her voice to their own; and every da 
a patriotic leader is caught by the heels and precipitated to gaol. The 
common people might get frightened at the hurricane that is blowing around 
them ; but, when amidst the storm they see Sorabjee walking to gaol with a 
smiling face, or hear the soldiers’ voice that they would rather be shot down 
in the field of battle where they had fought for the Transvaal rather than 
submit to an obnoxious law, they would pick up heart again and brave the 
storm. And as the Transvaal Government takes more and more drastic steps 
the Indians will. grow more and more accustomed to the warfare, till the 
sufferings that it entails will have a fascination for those who are eagaged in 
it. People will grow with the cause they espouse, and while the whole world 
will applaud them for their pluck and courage the Transvaal Government 
will be heaving hard, and will cease to command sympathy in the difficulties 
which they themselves have brought upon them. But in the meanwhile the 
question will be asked with increasing interest ‘and anxiety what the Imperi 
Government will do in the matter. That the Transvaal has failed’in ¢ 


The Transvaal sensation. 


force in the appeal of the ex-soldiers who have fought led 
Imperial Government, which is not in the appeals of the Indiaus li 
that country, although the mere fact that they are British “subje se sumeeste f 


ES alll 3 mem. ‘ Sir P. M. Mehta has wired 

» Mme intense feeling th: vailing in India 

2 5, the ex-solc re manly protest ; 

for the 

¢ Madtae Standart, of the 18th September, remarks:—. . . 

The Indians hewsatlot, objetted to educational and other tests, but only 
their race and eglour: being branded as such. The Transvaal Government 
has, in th |-of AnGians, committed a breach of faith. The Indians are 
shaye publicly burnt their. voluntary certificates. They have 
imént. Lo such a pitch has feeling risen among them that 
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ik to be shot on the South African battlefields where they 
have served. Such ~& request can only arise when feeling sinks into 
despair. Our fellow countrymen in the ‘Transvaal have asked us in India to 
try and do somet aing f rthem.. Public meetings should be held throughout 
the country: protesting against the treatment of our compatriots in the ‘l'rans- 


vaal. Political a ‘80C ations Ought to move in the matter without delav and 


make representations to the Secretary of State for India and the Imperial 
Government. ‘Thé Bombay Presidency Association has already taken the 
initiative in the matter, In a telegram which we published that veteran 
Congressman, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, in his capacity os President of the 
Association, has addressed Lord Morley and’Mr. Asquith placing before them 
the view taken all over India of the treatment of Indians in the Transvaal. 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta gave expression to the bare truth when he informed 
the Secretary of State for India and the Prime Minister that public feeling in 
India is once moré keenly hurt, excited and indignant at the unjust. treat- 
ment to which Indians of education, position and respectability, who are 
undoubtedly entitled to the protection of the British Crown, are subjected in 
the Transvaal. Woe may add that the public feeling Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
speaks of is not that of a section or of a few sections of the people of the 
country, however influential and important. but the unanimous voice of thie 
people without distinction of race, caste and.creed. Muhammadans feel with 
the Hindus and Parsées and Christians join with them in this matter. Tho 
aristocratic and the democratic elements mingle together in raising an 
emphatic protest. It was His Highness the Aga Khan, a representative of 
Muhammadan aristocracy, who presided at a meeting heldin Bombay the 
other day to protest against the treatment that the Indians were being 
subjected! to in the Transvaal . . . . The action of the Transvaal 
authorities has produced a most pernicious effect on the mind of the pear of 
India. Will the Imperial Government take this into consideration, or will they 
say once more that they cannot interfere? Meanwhile, our duty is plain. 
We should focus ‘public opinion, cull public meetings throughout the country 
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and send our protests'to the Imperial Government.’ 
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awe sae (b) Courts. | 
3. The Hindu, ‘of the 15th September, observes :—“ The Karur sedition 
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rere ie eat ie Ey : ! na case ‘was disposed of by Mr. R. D. Broadfoot, 


The Karar ee Sessions Judge of Cormbatore, yesterday, by 
convicting the accused and awarding him five years’ transportation. Mr. 
Broadfoot probably thinks that he has shown leniency in so far as he has not 
sentenced i cused to transportation for life, and some people may consider 
it ‘misplaced leniency.’ Tle vast majority of the Indian public will think, 
we venture to say. that the learned Judge has not shown common- 
» wantell to establish against him was true, and ignoring all that the 
ablé body of defenée evidence maintained on bis behalf, was entitled 
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¢ . Se ET. See. te ee en a Te ee 
to reasonably fair) if not indulgent, ‘consideration ag’ roguidia! puis 
We cannot go into thé miorits of the eve "to-day, and it would "be ive 
those who have been reading the evidence 
behalf of the prosecution and of the defence’ will, ‘we think; ‘be'remind 
an observation which Lord Morley made on’a ‘trial for sedition in Ireland, 
viz., ‘when you hear such evidence as that, do you not’think you are 
listening to the proceedings of a Court in a comic opera??? 
Tus inptan Parasor, The Indjan Patriot, of the 15th September, writes:— . . . . 
gept. 15th 1908. The conviction is probably correct; but the case does not help one to know 
the nature of “liens which may suffice to effectively contradict Police 
reports. We have never been able to believe in the accuracy of Police 
reports of speeches, not because we .think that the P MICE would always 
misreport them, but because we know that it is impossible for Policemen, 
unless they are experts in shorthand, to accurately take down a apeech ; and 
where a speech is made in Tamil, and reported in English, much less can we 
believe in the accuracy.of the report. dn | the lad Krishnaswami Sarma 
expressed all the ideas and sentiments attributed tohim. . But if the Policemen 
accurately reproduced all that he said, they havo indeed attained a proficiency 
in reporting, which must muke them easily conspicuous among our best 
reporters. . Dae soctiabac is 
“ As regards the sentence, the only observation that we can make, after 
the precedent established by Mr. Justice Miller, is that it is not quite obvious 
to us the principle upon which it proceeds. There is, indeed, the fact that 
the offence is punishable with transportation for life, and therefore auything 
less than that may in one sense be regarded as moderate, But, then, there 
are provided other penalties which may either be imprisonment. for a 
maximum period of three years or a mere fine. And our difficulty is to 
determine what is a reasonable punishment in a given case between the two 


4 


the highest penalty. But in the case of the Karur lad, it. is difficu!t to see 
any circumstance warranting any severe penalty, much Jess transpoitation. 
His remaining in the country will not surely cause a commotion anywhere ; 
nor is he likely, after his conviction, to be seized again with the ambition of 
becoming a platform orator. We confess that we fail to appreciate the 
judicial sense which determined the punishment of five years’ transportation 
for a boy who had attempted, by words spoken, to excite feelings of disaffec- 
tion in the minds of a couple of hundreds of people. If that is a proper 
pene in this case, we can casily conceive of cases in which transportation 
or life would never be an adequate retribution; and we are bound to sa 
that the public sense is shocked by such disproportionate sentences whic 
merely aim at severity without establishing any intelligible standard of 
relation between crime and punishment.” - a TS Ae 
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h, more, espécially ey deal with the various items in the 

9 of work. before the Conference which have been placed before the 

Members of the Conference, but which have not. been placed at the disposal 
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“« Of thedawning and growth of Swadeshi among us, little doubt exists in 
the minds of the people or the Government, though the manner in which and 
the extent to which the latter will come forward to push it, has been a some- 
what varying factor, , We are glad, however, to accept the assurance of His 
Excellency, that the summoning of this Conference is a recognition on tho 
Government’s part. of its obligations in this respect and a desire that these 
should be fulfilled, =. ©) 
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“ Trade ‘has, no doubt, increased, but that has only facilitated exchange 
of commodities and payment of Home Charges and the value of the aggregate 
increase of production is the only test by which our poverty or prosperity lias 
to be measured: “As'to prices, it is now admitted that the rise is general and 
no general rise in prices’ in such a short period could occur except by an 
increase-in the volume’ of the currency. ‘This seems to us to be one of the 
reasons why the weaker party in exchanges, the wage-earners, have not been 
able to raise the price of their labour, which if the rise had been gradual as 
before 1893 sould: have enabled them to participate in the general rise of 
prices. However, our contention only strengthens the plea which His Excel- 
lency has so eloquently put forward for the ‘ Betterment of India,’ to improve 
the economic condition of the people, their matcrial well-being and prosperity, 
and we sincerely hope that the Conference would be able to promote practical 
and effective steps being taken in this direction.” 


The Madras Standard, of the 15th September, remarks :— 
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“ What we are at a loss to know, however, is why some of the papers 
connected with the Conference, and its deliberations should be treated as 
confidential. Why should there be this air of partial mystery thrown over 
the Conference?” The Conference is not deliberating cn high political 
matters or State diplomacy. It is discussing matters which not only do not 
contain any sengsatjonal élements but which most people unfortunately regard 
as prosaic and dull, ‘What indiscretion there is in making public discussions 
on industrial matters we entirely fail to see. Handlooms, carpets, aluminium 
ware and even the subject of technical education can be discussed openly 

rm résulting from the publicity. The value of the Report of 
the Conference will suffer in usefulness if the process through which the 
Conference: arrived at its conclusions, and the evidence placed before its 
members are not: given in full to the public. We hope, however, that the 
Conference marks a new epoch in the industrial history of the country. The 
conclusions of the Conference will no doubt be fully discussed in the public 
press and elsewhere. - As 
policy with regard.to; in 


industrial development will be adopted by the Gov- 
ernment and. definite lines’ laid down on which that policy may be most 
its composition» and. its; procedure, the. Conference will ‘have justified its 
existence by doing some definite and tangible sorvice to the cause of industrial 
regeneration in the:Presiemey.? 
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betterment of India.’ ” 


5. The Madras Standard, of the 17th September, wmites:—‘'As we 
remarked in our article on the Industrial Con- 
ference that is now being held at Ootacamund, 
the birth of the Swadeshi spirit and the 
increased interest the Government is showing as regards indigenous industries 
mark a distinct stage in the history of industrial development in the country. 
An essential provianinaey to the successful development of industries is an exact 
knowledge of their present condition. This is being ascertained by specially 
deputed officers in Bengal, Madras and elsewhere. But while. by means of 
these special enquiries the condition and prospects of various, special industries 
in the country are being ascertained, a broad view of their general condition 
can be obtained from the statistics relating to them periodically published by 
the Government of India. For the sake of Convenience, the statistics have 
now been issued in nine separate parts, the first of which relating to factories, 
mills and mines contains a mass of information of very great interest. A 
study of these statistics banishes any lingering pessimism that our minds ma 
harbour as regards the industrial prospects of the country. . Though 
| cee 
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functions are separa 
Indian’, in writing 
says is that the - 


eed by 
Indian 


ideals, real or fancied 0: 


to British ideals to 
the pee *, he sa: 
found upsettar 


riven by British Ma 


says, ‘will, perhaps, be realised when Indian Judges are 


echnical grounds, all convictions for political crimes 
strates.’ This unworthy insinuation only reflects the 


ndian writer who is afraid to see that justice is done 


hetween man and man, apart from politics, and that the ruling race or the 
State’s officers should claim no qrempiion from conforming strictly to the 


law of the land. The Anglo-Indian 
if the present system has enabled him to be a law unto 


under the law, and 
himself and the Ma 
irrespective of law, t 


as cnough special protection already 


trates to have their own way in dealing with crime 
en there is perhaps the strongest argument made out for 


the separation of Executive and Judicial functions, and we have no doubt 
that the Government will not be deterred by the cry of, ‘do not yield to 
interested agitation,’ which is persistently raised against a reform so obvious 
and necessary as the one on which it has already embarked.” 


: Kee" -IV.—Native Srates. 


Tus Mapnas 
STANDARD, 
Madras, 
Se;t. 138th, 1908. 


7. “The Mysore Press 
The Mysore Press Law. 


Law has received the reg of the Anglo- 
Indian press and now of the London S/andard, 
o. pe ‘a paper which, if we remember correct, paid 
some attention fot long ago to certain of the opinions of the present Diwan 
of Mysore. We do not know if the London Standard is aware that the 
Mysore law has practically destroyed the indigenous press in Mysore and 
deprived the people of the State perhaps of the only medium through which 


€ 


they could make themselves heard. 
NERO ara OS Jue * + @ 9) 


Seti SM ao ; 
ndian Patriot, of the 14th September, writes :—‘‘ Some time ago 7#* sham Faraone 
- «4,8 .--.% the public were treated to a series of sensational sept. 14th, 1908. 
galore Murders. - _ revelations at the Bangalore Sessions Court 
prisonérs'were on their trial ona charge of having murdered 
people in cold blood and thus carrying on their trade in the 
the’ city. «Natural. olice came in for a good deal of 
criticism, and people were not a hinted strongly at the police and 
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rked Hiand in‘hand. ‘It-was revolting to the people to know 
t st cfuel' deeds. were done among them, and that for a 


Tur Hinpv, 
Madras, 
Bept. 14th, 1908. 


Tue Mapras 
STaNDakD, 


| Madras, 
Sept. 19th, 1908, 
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partment, with 
full complement of officers and men for special detective work. -. 
ce . Dag te eo “SPaeeey 
9. In a leader on the administration report of the Banganapalle State, 
the Hindu, of the 14th September, has the 
following:—‘*‘. . . . Considering that past 
encumbrances, for which the present Nawab was apparently in no. wa 
responsible, have been fairly settled, there is no reason why he: should not be 
recognised the head of the State’s administration, retaining, if necessary, the 
guiding hand in the Assistant Political Agent for some time longer.* As it 
18, a inp of the report leaves only one impression, that the Nawab, what- 
ever his devotion and earnestness of purpose, is no more responsible for the 
administration than the Tahsildar, the Tistrict Munsif, or the Police Inspector 
employed in the State’s service. The necessity for a modification of this 
arrangement is obvious, and we trust the Government of Madras will early 
recognise the same. ‘The Assistant Political Agent draws pay aécording to 
his position in the Indian Civil Service, plus an allowance of Rs. 150 per 
mensem. He now accounts for Rs. 19,000 nearly a year, and it is anticipated 
that in the forthcoming year he will draw pay as Acting Sub-Collector for a 
few months. The heavy charges incurred on account of the Assistant 
Political Agent are also to be taken into consideration in modifying the 
present arrangement for the administration of the State. But in fairness to 
Mr. Molony, it must be said that his interesting report bears ample evidence 
of his zealous and successful work in carrying on the administration on proper 
and efficient lines. But good Government, even by an able Civilian, can 
be no substitute for self-government by the Nawab, whose heritage is as 


old as the East India Company, and whose-position in Southern India as a 
Muhammadan ruling chief is unique.” : : 


The Banganapallo State. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


10. The Madras Stundard, of the 19th September, contains the follow- 


' : aandihe Wi At a meeting ‘of the . Executive 
Tins ence and the Committee of the Madras Mahajana Sabha held 
’ Fh z" on Wednesday last it was resolved to hold a 
social gathering of the members of the Sabha on the 9th N 
Birthday of His Majesty the King-Emperor. We are sure thi 
will cordially approve of the decision arrived at by the Sabha; ° 


keeping with the spirit of loyalty which has always animated : 


celebration of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Birthday: does c t fa 
the #th November. But that which appeals to Indian imagination: is 
real birthday which falis on the 9th of November, and-weare glad that: 


mber for its celebration. We 

y of thi at sso of the occasion, 
m this irection. At the social 
in Which the spokesmen of the 

| of the occasion. But we are anticipat- 

is that the Sabha has now taken decided 

ll have a number of occasions within the 

sorrect position of the Indian people and 

their loyalty will be fully ee and ee of 

anarchical erames and sedition most emphatically expressed. It will ‘be 
nem bana hat the Mahajana Sabha , adras was one of the first to 
condemn the bomb gonspiracy in Hen, al. But it does not appear that even 


* 


the local Anglodindiaa papers took note of the fact. The forthcoming 
celebrations and the Congress that is to reassemble in Madras in December 
next will show tothe world what Madras is and how deeply loyal its people 
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NraYAaBBIMAst, 
Karibal, 
Sept. 10th, 19¢8. 


SwaAngsaMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Sept. 16th, 1908. 


11. The Nyayabhimani, of the 10th September *, observe 
a a pan 4. events clearly show that the Poli 
_ Tho vagaries of the Police in tion in the English, territory ié in @ shameful 
India. - condition. ‘We stated im @ previous issue that 
robbers can freely Py their trade in India now and the very thing has 
happened recently. If the Police forces, instituted to Bee towns and 
protect the inhabitants thereof, have begun to cause confusion in every town, 
what other fortune should India have? Considering the disparity in numbers 
between the Police and the people, it will be better if the British Government 
increase the number of the former and strengthen it by the addition of 
European soldiers sent for direct from England. ‘The British Government 
will not scruple to do all this, and Lord Minto, Lord Curzon and other people 
will speak about it in such a way as will be pleasing to the minds of the people. 

bf late we have been: hearing much of the activity of the Police in 
arresting innocent. bigwigs, searching many houses and manufacturing 
witnesses against the popular leaders. What better benefit can be expected 
of the Indian Police than this? All those vain persons who used to applaud 
the British Government are now being trodden down and everywhere in the 
country it is the cry of murders, thefts and cruelties. ae 

If whitemen and others are sentenced to transportation, it would not 
affect their family in any way, for their wives can seek other men to protect 
them. But if an Indian is convicted, it is a punishment inflicted upon his 
whole family. It is a wonder the British Government has not taken this 
into consideration in enacting laws for India* 


és organisa- 


(6) Courés. 


12. With reference to the sentence of five years’ transportation passed 


“ a Sri Krishnaswami Sarma, the Swadesa- 
Pg: wel On SEE mn risnna-  mitran, of the 16th September, remarks :—None 
‘ _could have expected such a sentence in this 
case. Even granting that Sri Krishnaswami Sarma did create a seditious 
feeling and delivered such lectures as would make that feeling take effect, 
this must be attributed only to ignorance and not to a sincere motive of 
creating a seditious feeling in the minds of the public by reviling the 
Government. The lad is not more than 18 or 19 years old, and we do not 
think that he could have expected the public to regard him asa leader and 
act upon his words. His idea mugt, naturally, have been to preach as so 
many other Swadesh’ preachers do, and this is the view the public take of 
the matter. But the Police who took notes of his speeches and the Judge 
who tried him thought otherwise, as the uppermost idea in their mind 
was that the lad was guilty of sedition. It was again because of this. idea 
that the evidence adduced by the defence was not taken and a greater 
weight was attached to the superficial notes of the Police. Besides. 
opinion is that the Judge ought not. to have sentenced. the .accused 
transportation in this case, and our reasons for this conclusion are as. 
The accused was only 18 or 19 years old—an age at which Indian youn 
usually jump about without any sense of responsibility and so. the m« 
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© Reoeived in the current week, ers 


try if he could 

sidered by the Judge who tried 

szised to the Government the moment the 
it was hot taken notice of. yoy + 


sane 8 p08 ots for mercy being shown to t 
pnsideration. If these thin shad been noted; 
tenced © transportation. Though the section 
enporet phe cto is punishment, we cannot make out why it was 
inflicted in thease: Or this diviple : pparently, no harm could have resulted, 
if he had bee: én sei enced 16 simple imprisonment for some time and kept in 
fndis. ibis si nly because mi: al es occur in inflicting adequate punishments 
tor offences Hk 6 “This, tha the ood name of ‘the Government is marred at 
times. es to be said th bin cases like this, courts of justice, at times, 
inflict vin ictiv 18h > 


13. A correspondent of t 6 Saiyaileepika, of the 11th September, observes 
fee ba eee the-village punchayat courts, as at present 
tituted, are full of defects and shortcomings 

aa to the public. The writer suggests the 


(1) It ‘hie rea ly der esit sire red. d that petty disputes among the villagers should 
be settled by. : hen aa ie pach i xillece or group of villages should have five 
punchayats, wie : 10uld be persons of sufficient educational qualifications and 
of great respecte tal ality and good moral character. These punchuyats should be 
no y. the Government itself and selected from different communities. 

| persons resid ng within the jurisdiction of a punchayat court 
iret, instance, present their complaints before that court. If the 
connie be one which that: court has no jurisdiction to try, it should be 
taken to the next higher court with the written permission of the punchayat 
court. 

(3) When the majority. of the punchayats differ from the decision of 
the chief punchayat, the aggrieved party may be allowed to apply to the 
——— unite ir aaveenn of the punchayat’s judgment, or appeal against 
the same, « “40 is 

(4) No suit one on my laint may be filed in a court of higher jurisdiction 
without the written permission of the punchayat court. 

(5) The: rule; requiring both parties in a suit to produce a (joint) 
agreement before the: ‘case ‘can be taken up by a unchayat court should be 
repealed : and these cou ie ga have power to admit cases and proceed with 
their trial in the _ ANE 2 — r as a District Munsif’s Court. 

be allowed only to arrange for the service of 

oa es the punchayat courts, but he should have 

ithe oti ty tose court itself, except when he is elected by any 
community ; but im m0 casi ymay he be appointed a chief punchayat. 

(7) Punchay at courts'slic ould’ ‘be 2 held’ onevery Saturday at a place fixed 
by the Collector. | biti elegy Gl 

(8) When: the chief pur aver differs from the maority of the other 
punchayats,” he it give his:own judgment recording his reasons for the 
decision s ” or. he may: tefer: the 'c ase for jadgment to the next higher court. 

| Wem eich: te bet-daur 3 shoul d be 80 constituted as to make them as 
nt courte swith complete local jurisdiction so that the 
that the ends of justice are not ‘allowed to fail, 
d by limitation. : 
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14. A correspondent to the Sz 
ss og 4 hime 
' emt 


The condition of roads in South 
Canara. 


road the sand mixed with filth and ‘pieces of 
the roadside. This, in’ their opmion, ¢o 
thus endangering tlie health of ‘the 
bare-footed. | EEE (eae GY 
Another correspondent to the same paper comp 
within the limits of the Mangalore Municipality. } 
condition for a long tine, and that as no lamp ‘is lighted ne: 
nee to passengers and carts serious accidents are like}: 
nights. ime 9 eo eis 
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(f) Land Revenue and Settlement. 
15. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 14th September, pub 
one Bola Madhava Rau who brings 
of Government the difficulties expérienced by 
the ryot population on. aecountiof the Survey 
and Settlement operations in the district, and wishes to present the same onc 
by one. Firat, he says: most of the officers of the Survey. departm 
strangers to the distrigt, conse quently they classified the fields:of the : 
sort differently in different parts as. they were ealled: by different names in 
toon eee : Pe SE SR BE NY 

6 ignorant ryots not knowing any included, 

holdings, hills’ and other ilapile places not hely 
other hand, the Survey department not only 
and pleasure lands belonging to one indivi 


The survey and settlement of | 
South Canara district. 


sub-divided the holdings excluding therefrom the ryots’ Je 
side of road and river and noting the same as potambo 
They have also included in some sub-divisions waste lan 
cultivation as well as tanks and channels and rocks, T 
end here. In wet lands having a regular 
land which has to be watered by picot 
land, betty (dry) land, and in good dein 
depend entirely upon rain water only, — 
two fruit-bearing trees, punja land has 
These are not the only mistakes notic 
department. The actual measurements of -' 
parr a > their accounts. _Thése mis 
rectified, thongh a circular was issued to th« 
All these Giffienlien’ ane ee vs 
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made to bear the cost of this Survey ! 
mistakes and there is no end to the trou les of { 
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18. The Nyayabhimé 

an... tion raised by the Englishmen to grant some 
sii fo administrative rights to the Indians is that the 
+" 7<Jatter are not capable of exercising them. 
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ss. and union by enacting laws as they like with 
3 flooded India with a number of their useless 
and thus made a good deal of profit from this, 


nC | into a yery rich city while India has become a 


findu objects to this, he is at once deported. 


b BE re 


‘foot in our country, the income of many temples 

ay zamindars and jaghirdars have been reduced 

0 it 1s foolish on our part to make them our 
is, there is a God above to protect us. We have 

hat is actually obtaining in practice and not in a 

vernment. — 

g on the words of Sir Arthur Lawley on his 


. opening the Industrial Conference at Ootaca- 
ume -mund, the Swadesamitrun, of the 15th September, 


_says:—He observed that’ not only has the 
twofold and the income of the people threefold, 


BH he country. has also improved a great deal. It may be 


‘are true. But we are not in a position to agree with 
t. On the other hand, our idea has been that the 


t been improved in any way within the last few 


> 


mi, of the 31st August, * writes:—The chief objec- 


“4 


} Want of union and mutual jealousy among the 
ld in a family has got many evil traits in its 
ot bo pointing out its faults ever and anon and 
‘but: will try to eradicate those bad qualities by 
hie mind of the child and thus enable it to take 

family. When they find it impossible to change 

> will teach union, fraternal affection and good 
sand leave the management of the family in 
itself, But the Englishmen are only keeping 
pointing out that the latter are not capable 
they have taken no trouble to instil better 
1in them. Evidently they do not like 
capability of governing themselves. So 
tects pointed out | them. Once this 1s 
wadeshi and boycott of foreign goods, even 
y admit that the Indians are in a position 
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NravYAByIMast, 
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19. With reference to the — 
The murder of Gossain. . ~ sone ett Te, 


the story that the revolvers, with which 
from outside, through the female visitors to thé jail ; 
thoroughly examined before he is allowed to enter the ja 
ladies are not ‘so bold -as to take ‘a revolver with them: 
supplied Kanai Lal Dutt with a revolver and instiga 

must have been the officers of thé jafl iteelf. ‘W 
shoot a man with a small revolver, would a stro! i like H ira 
Bose have been caught with a horse pistol in his hand unable to shoot with 
it?. There is evidently some treachery in all this. Whatever may be the 
cause of the murder of Goséain, the Guvanimenit will not feel sorry for it. 
These regarded Gossain only as an instrument through whom they could 
unravel the bomb conspiracy and even if he had not been shot like this, it 
was almost certain that he would be killed in some way or other after his 
evidence was over. §8o it is unly his people that now bemoan his loss and 
not the Government ‘The latter would be glad if some one’else would take 


his place; but it is doubtful if any one would hereafter come forward for 
this purpose. | } 


. 
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20. With reference to me visit of ae Daxes ‘ier meeeery to the 

‘he Bad overnment of Bengal, to Midnapur, the 

—— ws _ Swade amitran, of the 17th Ssulamtber, writes : 
—The subsequent conduct of this gentleman does not show that his visit to 
Midnapur was actuated by an anxiety to verify the truth of the statements 
in the petition submitted by the people. His reply to the communication 
sent by Mr. Dutt and others about the vagaries of the police clearly shows 
that he approves of the conduct of the police and would not believe.even a 
tittle of what is said against them. How could this man who so strongly 
sides the police be expected to enquirethe people ech while he was at 


Midnapur? So the inhabitants of Midnapur have now to depend only on the 
decision of the court. : 


21. In a leading article the Andhrapatrika, of the 9th September, writes 
Ourselves.” : in English :—* It is but one of the me 
about 
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on sdch: Hines as would not come in conflict with the principles of 
“Isid, down by ‘the Government. In fact, we: desire to adopt the 

: strictly ‘constitutional lines. Now the question might natur- 

ay We preferred Bombay—a non-Telugu centre —for the publication 
per. Khe reasons are two-fold : first,“we have been carrying on 
general business here long’ since and wish to bring up the venture under 
our direct: supervision ; secondly, Bombay is the foremost commercial and 
industrial centre in India, and, as such, a suitable place to furnish us with 
fresh news anid ideas on trade,.commerce and industries in which we intend 
chiefly. educating our readers. Further, being the first place where foreign 
mails. arrive and be delivered, we can havo better facilities to supply our 
readers with first hand information on foreign topics. These are our present 
aspirations in brief and we leave their fruition to time, to justice and to God.” 


22. The. Mukhbir-:-Dakhan, of the 16th September, writes a lengthy Moxanse-1-Darean, 


. Tatra un article under the heading of ‘‘ The meetings 
The requires pr be sey ma of the loyalists” of which tho following is the 
gist:—The Bengali Hindus at first tried to win over the Muhammadans to 
their side in order to make a public agitation against the partition of Bengal, 
but they never succeeded in their age ar They then showed signs of 
disloyalty and disaffection by means of inflammatory speeches, selltiote 
. writings and bombs. The Hindu agitators were afterwards divided into two 
sections, the Moderates and the Extremists, and the leaders of the latter section 
were Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and the Assistant Editor of the Amrita Bazaar 
Pairika, The movements of the agitators had a pernicious effect on the 
people of India. The young, inconsiderate and inexperienced students also 
took part in the political movements. In short the Hindus did their best to 
stir up a: commotion in India, which was afterwards put down by the power- 
ful hands of the’ British Government. Tle Muhammadans from the very 
pyr. 8 tlie unrest in India expressed great indignation at the movements 
of their Hindu brethren.: The Mussalmans, on the other hand, are ever 
ready: to sacrifice their lives for the British Crown. Similarly there are crores 
of people in India who are always ready to co-operate with the British in any 
un ‘elabines The Hindus of Madras also_held loyal social gatherings in 
which speeches were made touching upon the benefits and blessings conferred 
upon the Indians by the British Raj. It is proper on the part of the 
pe ee take a lesson from certain thoughtless and inconsiderate Muham- 
madans who: had been misguided by the Hindus and had joined them. 
Taliapueagaye should in no case swerve from their luyalty to the British 
throne. ere 


| VL—MIsceLbaNgovs. 


z We ‘atioula” not blame the jeing the cause of all our grievances. This is 
Goverdaane? Feneyt not charitable. Our rulers being foreigners, 
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“1, g,. Raat oF the liberty of the Pross to, Turkey, 
T 3 ‘ ‘the Swadesamitran, of the 15th September, 


We : ‘ 
’ 
et 


this liberty of the Press is suitable only to the Christian nations and not to'the 


atrae, 


Sept. 1¢th, 1908, 


JANANUKULAB, 
Tanjore, 
Sept 12th, 1908. 


thé establishment of a Parliament in, and the . Swsrmssirus, 
Sept. 15th, 1908. 
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already been demanding Swarqj and she: may now. take:the'¢ue from 'T 
and become more importunate in her demands. The British statesmen 
also to be anxious as to what effect the events in. Turkey will have on tke 
minds of the five crores of Muhammadans in India too,’ =, 
Barr avaBTaMant, 25. The Satyavartamani, of the 15th September, writes in English as 
Pasumalai, ; } ‘i: (a we te we ya 8 
Sept. 16th, 1908. _ follows:— We are interested in the effort 
An expression of loyalty to which a certain Indian gentleman is now put- 
nid eibricrncnenie eae ting forth in Madura to secure an expression 
of loyalty to Government on the part ‘of the leading citizens of tho town. 
He feels, as mary others feel, that the time. now demands from those who 
are friendly to the State an organised and united expression of their loyalty 
and sympathy. The enemies of the Government are not igs Ape in the 
expression of their enmity; they also are organised, and do all they can to 
sow disloyalty and sedition among the people. It seems natural that those 
who are genuinely appreciative’ of the good work of British rule in India 
should say so publicly and should in some way or other try to allay the mind 
of the ignorant which is disquieted by seditious and disloyal rumours and. 
stories. ie | viene od 
' “But this gentleman has found ‘scant sympatay or following among the 
elite of Madura. He has found not even a ‘ baker’s dozen” among the 
many men of intelligence and influence to take up this cause. They claim 
that it is enough that they de loyal, without saying so or acting so in public. 
‘Wo differ with them strongly in this matter, and think that if they 
are really in sympathy with the * (alent erty they are now losing the best 
opportunity of their life to show their loyalty and.to spread this noble 
sentiment. among the people. If they were genuinely disloyal, they could 
find few ways more effective than their present ominous silencé to. reveal that 
sentiment. Beis Gs ei on 
“We shall be very glad indeed to see our Madura friends take ‘a definite 
and a public stand in behalf of a Government which has done more for them 
than any other Government could have done. iD 
* % a : * ' 99 
On the same subject, the Swadesamitran, of the 16th September, 
observes :—Various suggestions are being made to make a display of our 
loyalty to the Government. Among these the only proposal that meets with 
our approval is that of Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, Diwan Bahadur Krishnaswami 
Rao and the Editor of the Hindu that all the people should enjoy the Ist 
November next, the fiftieth anniversary of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, 
as a festive day. ‘The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 is the foundation for the 
position of the Indians in the British Empire, their privileges and their right 
to aspire for managing the affairs of their country like all other nations in the 
world. So we hope that the suggestion of Sir S. Subramania Aiyar and 
others will be approved by all and carried out successfully, © 
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ee 


Avoxsaxsunt, 26. Referring to the condition of the Indian cooliés in Mauritius, and 
Bept. 11th, 1908, ry Taaians resi AEE other Settlements, the Andirakesari, of the 11th 
foreign countries.” : i an pad Rnepite be e Fren nh mercant: 

and it appears that our coolies there have to carry, from m¢ ning till eyenin 
baskets of night-soil for purposes of manuring their plantations. Alas! H 


_ 


horrible is it! The cooly is. not told beforehand that he-will:have to:do. such 
a piece of work. When once he is taken over there, he is made to do it. +I 
he fails, he is beaten so as to make him bleed very. profusely. -. Those -who.g 


igs , Ba he 


their country. We need not blame anybody for their 
our “ black agents ” that are the cause of this misfortune. 
lies with sweet words, promise “ lumps of gold” and “ hurl 
its of hell.” All our people who are acquainted with this 
sould check those agents, reveal the real state of affairs to the coolies 
ng to such Settlements and advise them that it is better to die at 
home than to go to distant places and undergo such great hardship. This 
unprecedented trade in human beings, which is carried on in this much 
advanced twentieth century, cannot be put an end to unless we all co-operate 
together. 


27. A le ader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 12th September, adverting to Kzsana Parnrma, 


ee the various attempts,that are being made by _ sept Oinh, h008. 
Loyalty of the Indians. the people in certain quarters, to proclaim thelr 
loyalty to Government, says, that in a vast empire consisting of people of 


different shades of opinion, it is only natural that some of them will have 
faith and trust in the administration, while a few will entertain contrary 
sentiments towards it. No Indian with common sense—not excepting those 
convicted of sedition—will seriously think of establishing Swaray or anything 
else immediately, by driving the British out of India. All Indians except 
a few of the anarchists are to be thought loyal to Government and this. will 
be the generally accepted opinion of all but a few of the Europeans in 
England and India. Too much of reviling and flattering are in no way 
beneficial. It is the duty of every well-affected subject to prevent any harm, 
if there is any, threatening Government; but mere flattery of Government 
and Government officials, cannot be construed as anything else than a bid for 
official favours. ‘The loyalty of Indians was clearly shown on the occasion 
of the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Now, because some 
of the Anglo-Indian papers impugn our loyalty, it does not follow that we 
should shout out our loyalty. ‘Those who are of opinion that we should, are 
welcome to do so, but those who do not join them should not be construed 
as disloyal. ‘There may be many who are not inclined to indulge in pranks 
and flattery. Really. loyal persons need not proclaim their loyalty aloud. 
Sir Subramania Aiyar, whose opinion is in every way entitled to great respect, 
has opined that we should inform the Britishers that. we are loyal to Govern- 
ment. But in deciding on a course of action for the purpose, it is necessary 
that the arguments on both sides should be carefully considered. Anyhow 


some means ought to be devised to promote cordiality between Kuropeans 
and Indians. 
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1. The Indian Pairiot,” tember, 
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A strange irony ° | egrams | South A 
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resumed negotiations, at another time that the Imperial Government has 
studied the question and is studying it with unabated interest, following the 
course of events with unceasing care. Yesterday’s telegram said that with 
reference to ‘the situation regarding Indians-in -['ransyaal the policy of the 
Imperial Government is unchanged.’ And what has been'the policy of the 
Imperial Government ? Reuter never informed us of that, and all that we 
know is that the Imperial Government has a capital way of ‘ assuming the 
God and affecting to nod’ over the whole affair. We were told the Imperial 
Government cannot oppose ‘ the settled determination of all parties in the 
Transvaal to prevent further immigration.’ But nobody need be told of 
such a well-known thing. The Imperial Government need not oppose what 


~the Transvaal is resolved to do, but it would be very good if it would see 


that the Transvaal is not resolved to do an unjust thing, and also that 
Indians, who are British subjects, are treated at least ‘ something better than 
a dog, a little dearer than a horse.’ We were assured in all solemnity that 
both the Imperial and the Transvaal Governments were most anxious ‘to 
make the details of administration as palatable as possible;’ and indeed 
when Mr. Gandhi’s son was let off and a desire to open negotiations was 
expressed, it seemed as if things would calm down. But surprises never 
cease ; and the same wire that told us that ‘telegrams add to Morley 
are receiving careful consideration and have been duly communicated to 


the Colonial office’ told us also that ‘the Natal Legislative Assembly has 


passed a Taxation Bill imposing a quadruple ordinary tax on owners of land 
let to Indians.’ There isa strange irony of fate in it, and if the furious 
telegrams that we send, protesting against the inhuman treatment of our 
countrymen, are only ‘considered’ and ‘ communicated’ to the Colonial 
office, we fear there is no use in sending them at all. What we want is that 
responsible statesmen will read them, will understand. them and take them 
to heart, picture the wrongs that we suffer and the hardships we undergo, 
and make a vigorous move. But from what Reuter says, we fear that every- 
thing is done in a ‘redtape’ way, putting the office seal and number on the 
telegram perhaps placing it on the officer’s table, getting his signature, taking 
a press copy or two, and then communicating it to the Colonial office. No 
wonder then that we hear to-day from Reuter that negotiations for an under- 


_ standing, which were announced day before yesterday, have fallen through. 


That leaves us exactly in the same place we were before. The Indians will 
have to ‘hawk’ and go to jail; the Government will have to arrest and 
deport, and go over the shall ground, till a great man is made a victim. 
Then there would be passing of telegrams, a ‘halt’ inthe usual run of 
events, some negotiations and a falling off. ‘Those who know Mr. Smuts 
know what Transvaal ‘negotiations for an understanding ’ means. _ It means 
either nothing or, worse than that, another wrong or unfulfilled promi: 
With the Imperial Government ‘carefully considering’ the question, we ha 
expected much. We learnnow, however, that there is nothing to hope 

that quarter also. Our countrymen there have to make the best. of t 
position themselves, aided by nothing except their indomitable courage a1 
preseverance.”” tig SUT ko 8 Gea ee hy: 
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plomber, writes :— Tho Shah's Ts Insuux Parner, 

glo-Russian note, which Reuter Sept. 261m, 1908. 

RSMo ives us a better opinion of that 

ina al . one “ : by id persistent a oyna toa 
ry HO was allowing  lawies reign supreme in his land ton 
pwer iim in the éstimation of many, although the very fact a 
'@ constitution established by his father was in itself sufficient ioe 
high opinion of the Shah to in with. And the | 
anner in whit he seemed to be conducting himself, when life and 
‘were unsafe in his: country, was by no means re-assuring. His 7. 
iad: no contidence in him ; and the several requests that were made to af 
summon the parliament were answered in a half-hearted way, till at i 
rned to other Powers. We were informed that the reply he 1 
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last Persians.turned to other : 
sent to the Anglo-Russian note was not satisfactory, and now that we know eat 
it, it is by no means satisfactory. What the Shah replied to the ‘ note’ is the | 
same that he has been doing to every once who has approached him ; only his 
answer to the ‘ note’ is a little more explicit, because he said to them that he it 
will take ‘ his own time,’ whereas to the others he siniply suid that he would a 
‘do.’ ‘ This is considered due to the desire,’ says Reuter, ‘not to appear to Ff 
ield to foreign dictation.’ The Shah is evidently bracing up and caring for i # 
hie dignity. Persians would be glad of that no doubt; for they always like | & 
their king to be a man who would stand to his views. And if the Shah te @ 
would only care equally for the duty and responsibility he owes his subjects, He, 
there would be ing to complain about him at all. Of late he has shown Hee 
some activity. He has sent an ultimatum to Tabriz to yield or to be prepared : 
for an attack, and he has shown the best spirit in his reply to the ‘note’ If 
he would follow this up, set to work promptly, and be merciful in his punish- 
ments, he can close the whole drama which has been played in his land for so 
many months to the confusion and consternation of his people.” 
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3. The Madras Stondard, of the 22nd September, writes :—‘ The 7 Mapess Gruxpaap, 
gh 46 ; ae, 

Tho Industrial Conference at nal sitting of the Industrial Conference at sept. 22nd, ‘1908. Vie 
Ootacamund. 2 Ootacamund was held on Saturday when in an : 
, open meeting at the Masonic Hall, at which \ i 

His Excellency the Governor presided, the resolutions passed at the meetings 
of the sub-committees during the course of the week were formally put to tho 
vote and carried. We understand that there were some dissentient votes as 
regards some of the: resolutions. The public are not ina position to know 
what the discussion at the meetings of the sub-committees was. We are 
compe our protest at the unnccessary secrecy-observed as regards 

ort 


com 


Hon 


ney is reported to have animadverted on the if 
ding for ‘valiliention his minute of dissent. We are 
understand why this was done when the proceedings | 
erstood to be private. It will be some time before the report of the 
mee is issued. Till. then the public. have perforce to be content ond 
anyhow. we hope something: definite will be done to further industrial 


ney, and that it will be on a scale commensurate 
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Our military burden enhane 
45 lakhs, ‘which has be 


as a great surprise even to those who are prepared to uphold 
Morley does. The imjustice of the thing 1s patent. Ine © 
met in London last cold weather ior the apportion € 
ture between India and England was ex) 

recommend a reduction of heavy « 
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country. India has never had @ voice 


- apportionment of the charge and whatever the - 


Tae Jeni1an Parrior, 
Madras, 


Sept. 23rd, 1908. 


could manage to shift from the tax-payer in England, on wh 
power depends, on to the tax- yer in india; rhose votes do n 
whose protests are unheard, has’ been systematically thrown upon her i 
defiance of justice or of fairness.. ‘The worst of the matter is; Lord Morley 
himself is perfectly aware of such injustice perpetrated from time to time ; 
and while he was prepared to condemn such action in no uneertain terms 
when it was done by the present Opposition when in power, he has now 
quietly allowed this country to bear the additional charge. When Lord 
Morley was repeatedly questioned in the House of Commons by Sir Charles 
Dilke in regard to this very question of — by India for the training 
of the men sent out, Lord Morley specifically said that ‘the Secretary for 
War will find me a dragon in his path towards the Indian gold-mine.” This 
obviously shows that he well knows that the War Office always looks to the 
‘Indian gold-mine’ for increased income with a speculation as to prospective 
yield, and that he is also aware that the War Office has all-along contrived 
to saddle India with as much of Army er as can be managed. 
Apparently, the dragon in this case had either gone to sleep or had been 
over-powered by the War Office when this 45 lakhs per annum was contrived 
to be withdrawn from the mine. 

ce + * * #9 


The Indian Patriot, of the 23rd September, contains the following 
leader :—‘‘ Lord Morley has sprung another surprise on India in the shape 
of an extra a charge of £300,000 per annum. We have had enough 
of surprises of a political nature from the present Secretary of State; but we 
were not prepared for a surprise in the form of an additional financial burden. 
The a mpage of charges between England and India is a pretty 
old problem; and it is in regard to military expenditure that the utmost 
watchfulness has not averted gross injustice to India. Every opportunit 
has been taken advantage of by the British Treasury to relieve itself at the 
cost of the Indian tax-payer. Protests in Parliament, enquiries by Commis- 
sions, steady resistance by the Government of India, none of these have 
availed us in resisting the inroads of the British Treasury. The conclusions 
of the Welby Commission, unsatisfactory as they were in several respects, 
were indeed more satisfactory than the subsequent policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. After every question connected with the apportionment of 
charges between England and India had been once considered and settled, 
the Home Government endeavoured to saddle the charges of the South 
African Garrison on this country ; and before that the charge of entertaining 
Indian guests oh the oc¢asion of the Coronation had been thrown on India 
the then Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, without any suspici: 
about its underlying meanness. And now, under the regimé of Lord Morle 
again, a permanent addition of 45 lakhs a year has been made to the alread 
heavy military burdens of India. ... . . There will be no end to th 
kind of encroachment on Indian revenues ; and Lord Morley’s present act 
1s by no means the last. Every department of tho Home Government it 
anxious to limit its expenditure, and no department is averse from findix 
money on the direction of least résistance. India naturally offers the le: 
resistance. It does not appear that the Secretary of State consulted even. 
Government of India before he sanctioned’ the ‘addition £300,000 to 
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ad to learn from Simla that the reform 
* “© proposals will be finally considered by the 
aorrow and then submitted to the Secretary of State. 
curred has led to an unfortunate impression that the 
hre'not particularly anxious to enable early action by 
hinent, ‘This is oe inconsistent with the declarations 
‘aud by Lord Morley as regards their complete agree- 

‘ot thero is a feeling that there has been a longer telay 
‘the part of the Simla authoritics justifying, in the 
puspicion that the delay is intentional . . . . . 


than 1s necessary’ 0) 
opinion of some; the sus 
But: the news from Ou 

shows at least ‘that there will be no more delay and that the despatch 
will he in the hands ‘of the Secretary of State in about three weeks from 
this-date. - Possibly it might have been submitted earlier; but we hope, 
even.as it is; there will be time onough to introduce the measure in Parlia. 
ment before the end of the autumn session. Indeed, the passage of the 
measure through both Houses will take us well into the coming year; and 
owing to the uncertainties Of political conditions in England there is a well- 
grounded fear thata sudden change may upset the whole scheme in a day. 
We, however, wish for the best ; and in view of the assurances from Simla 
we cherish the hope that there will be no untoward slip between the cup and 
thé lip. The whole hope of the present generation of Indians rests upon the 
promise made both by the Indian and the Home Governments; and nothing 
can be more unfortunate, nay more disastrous, than the frustation of that 
hope.” is '« 48) Gaga st 
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atriot, of the 24th September, publishes the following :-— 
ae ~44'We' do not know what the writer in the 
~~ Blackwood means when he speaks of the 
fall’ in Indian affairs. ‘Ihe whole thing is very clear to all 
d the march of events, and there is no necessity to invite 
: me and read the riddle. The whole truth is that the intel- 
lectual ferment created by western education and example has stimulated the 
political sense of the people; and the wave of an oriental awakening which 
began in Japan and is to-day manifest in Turkey has spread into India, and 
the people are making up their minds that they would live to the standard of 
citizens, in the rig 
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he right sense of the word. Once that is understood, there is no 
‘writing on:the wall’ anywhere, but then that has to be understood, and that 
is what many of us tefuse to understand and with all the proofs daily accumu- 
lating before us: . We see’ campaign of ‘sedition’ waged from one end of 
the country to the other; we see people making it a regular part of their 
duty to know what isigoing on around them; we see them studiously follow- 
ing the thread of administration and protesting against any partiality or 
indifference on thé part of those who ought not to be partial or indifferent. 
efore us it would bé impossible to say that the people of India 
hey ised to be. ‘They are not; and several intelligent men 
Lord Morley found it out too, and expressed it openly the 
en: the Blackwood writer calls it ‘the writing on the wall’ he is 

ke that many of his countrymen make in India with regard to 
ent among the people. He thinks that all this 1s due 
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the 24th September, remarks:—“ We ara Ta —oe 


Sept. 24th, 1908, 
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of men what they 


_ Cagitator’ who is always at hand; 


know of. -Ihere as poye 
everywhere in the world, breeds discon 
and it will take a long time betore 1t 
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not so ignorant of the happenings of their country as there » 

the Indian Duily News observed riglitly the other day, ‘you cannot 
people 50 per cent. of their whole assets without discontent, and it was 
probably lucky that there then existed so much ignor: bh the subject of 


silver. Now-a-days when the number of those who can read-is multiplying so 
rapidly, the masses listed to ideas which they would never have done before. 
T’he handful of agitators has a large backing in a sense and always will have 
so long as — ave failed and the prices of things go up and prosperity 
is absent.’ But poverty isi not.the only thing in the way; there 1s the 
aspiration of the people to be made. way for and that lias to be done with a 
large heart. Unless that is done the discontent will grow, If to-morrow the 
country should all at once jump into prosperity the half-starved masses would 
not go to their ‘holes’ und eat away their lives in silent satisfaction. They 
would husband their resources, educate themselves, and then they will come 
out, too, and demand that they might be given their due. (nce there is a 
real awakening, it. pervades from one end to the other, and every unit in the 
community feels it. The man who cries for bread to-day ‘will, if he gets the 
bread, cry for position. The world is progressing rapidly, and the spirit of 
progress is visible in India to a large extent. What is wanted is that *the 
statesmen who welcome the Turkish constitution with so mueli enthusiasm 
should realise that India is also an Eastern country and that she is asking 
something like what Turkey has attained. Egypt is asking the same thing, 
and England has. to resolve what she has to do. - As Mr. Ratcliff, whose 
letter we publish elsewhere, observes, ‘we shall be worse than crazy if we 
try to persuade ourselves that a movement which we greet as inevitable and 
infinitely promising in Turkey or Persia must be condemned as futilo, or 
factitious, or wicked when it is manifested among a people habituated for 
a hundred years to our institutions, and for fifty years encouraged to share 
our intellectual heritage.’ If that is realised, everything else is plain. ‘There 
is no ‘writing on the wall’ anywhere. A large heart and a great head can 
make matters smooth in a very easy manner. ” De: | 


Tus Mapaas Stanvarv, 7. In an article on the “Increased Military charges in India,” the 


Madras, 
Sept. 24th, 1908. 


a i Madras Standard, of the 24th September, has 
Rs — of military charges the following :— fr hei ee Lord Morley mn 
his first budget. speech criticised the late: Gov- 
ernment and said that they granted additional pay to the non-commissioned 

‘T} 


stances which made it necessary to add to the pay of the British soldier, but 
an increase of pay in the British contingent. of the Indian military force ‘ 
saddled on India, to the tune of nearly a million.’ But. now he give: 
sanction t6 an addition to the military burden on India. Nobody cont 
that India should not meet. her own necessar y and leg timate expens 
It is not proposed that another country should bear her ‘ust Putdenk.’' Hat: 
should not be made to bear more expenditure than is necessary for her’¢ 

or pay more than her just share for the defence of the Empire as a 
The question turns on what.amount is necessary for these purposes 

to the Anglo-Russian Convention the advocates of a reduction in the mi 
tary expenditure in India were told that the possi bility of a Russian irivasi 


of India could not be ignored and. that a reduction in military 
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nougat 0 as’ he military forces in Tadia were none too much to 
m the other hand, it was contended, and the 
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ir stronger than is necessary for meeting internal disturb- 

adequate to meet the vast conscript armies which a 
ould bring into the field. It is impossible for an arm 

| system to be maintained adequate to fight a first-class 

sae ee ad. No financier could meet the expenses of a voluntary 

eded for sucha purpose. . With the Anglo-Japanese treaty 

y ‘with the Anglo-Russian Convention the danger of a foreign 

{ India has been enormously diminished. But there was no reduc- 

he military ex nditure whatever. On the other hand, we are in 

for an increase now. Of course, we are told. that military expenditure is 
insurance money paid for the safety of India and that it would be foolish to 

India’s safety for the sake of a few millions, when the risk of doing 

so would be apy alling. All this is beside the point. The contention of the 

advocates of the reduction: of military expenditure in India is that the 

military expenditure which has becn incurred: by her for so many years is 

not needed for her purposes. They point out that she maintains troops far 

in excess of her needs which have been utilised for Imperial purposes in no 

way directly affecting her, in China and South Africa, for instance. True, 

the Imperial Government bore all the charges while these troops were out of 


India. Lord Curzon dwelt much upon this point and dilated in his own way 
on the relief thus afforded to the Indian finances. But the position is that of 
a father asking his son who pays his own way to maintain an establishment 
of servants far in excess of his needs so that the father may indent on his son 
for servants when there is a big dinner coming off or a party of friends are 
staying for a week at his house. The father may pay the charges on account 
of the servants for the day or for the week. But the arrangement can hardly 
be regarded as fair. , A good portion of the military scneadiiae of India can 
be taken off, the country still paying for all the needs of her own defence 
and contributing her share to the defence of the Empire. This excess, which 
ought never to have been imposed, could be profitably utilised for her many 
and pressing needs in the direction of sanitation, education, eto.” 


8. The Hindu, of the 26th September, publishes the following :—“ In 
Unilesiralia baka featiirce. the realm of commerce and industry, as in the 


Afghgnistan has recognised that the interests of its own-people 
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may be, as we have just been told, that the tendency to 
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a leadin r artic e, the poo eign of the 28rd Septomber, 

oi ee te writes a8 follows in English :—“ Affairs in the 
Indians in the T ~ |= | fransvaal are taking more serious turn day by 
day. Educated Indians_are being molested, oppressed and treated most 
inhumanly by the Government. Their frequent appeals to the Imperial 


Government, their several wor aryeyt protests and even the intervention of ? 


eminent statesmen like Le Ampthill proved futile. In their despair the 
Indian ex-sepoys memorialised the Imperial Government cither to intervene 
on their behalf. and save them from the oppression or order them to be shot 
on the very battlefield on which they fought for the British against the 
Transvaalers. Would there be anything more heartrending than this pitiful 
cry of oppressed British vig onto Yet the Imperial Government has done 
nothing practically in this direction. It is to be deeply regretted that the 
benevolent British Government has been neglecting ono of its onerous duties. 
Providence entrusted the Indians to the British and if the British expose 
them to the barbarity of another Government, they shall be held answerable 
to man and to God. We ag our leading countrymen would send a largely 
signed memorial to the Imperial Government demanding justice and 
protection for our distressed brethren in the ‘Transvaal.” 


Referring to the policy of the Colonial Government towards Asiatic 
immigrants, the Mysore Sitar, of the 21st September, writes at some length 
upon the hardships caused by the new Ordinance, the protests and appeals 
of the Indian sepoys in the. Transvaal to the Imperial Government and of 
Sir P. M. Mehta representing Indian feeling at the treatment and the resolu- 
tion of the Transvaal Indians under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi to submit 
to any punishment and to defy the law till it is modified, and concludes 
with a prayer that His Majesty’s Government would interfere and remove 
the hardships to which the Indians are subjected in their struggle to 
maintain their self-respect and to get the unjust law modified. 


.  TT,—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(b) Courts. 


10. While commenting on aut goonnge of sreeperaion dor Sve yeu 
ee on assed upon Sri Krishnaswami Sarma r. 
Bi. careneee a: poncumne Sroadfoot, the District Judge of ete oll: Fag 
Sol hag the Nyayabhimani, of the 17th September,* 
says:—In the course of his judgment, the kind Judge expatiates upon |his 
own benevolence and sympathy in having passed a sentence of transportation 
for only five years instead of for life, ae says that some may regard this to 
be an act of misplaced leniency. We do not know what trouble this Judge 
took to deliver Geis tudiensnt !” A Judge of ordinary capabilities would havo 
scrupled to deliver such a just judgment and lecture on it. But Mr. Broad- 
fout is a specially gifted man and, as he is also an incarnation of kindness, 
a receptable of justice and a mass of flesh imbued with extraordinary intel- 
igenee, he not only gave ‘euch a judgment but also shamelessly expatiated 
upon his own generosity! When this prince of fools had not even pliiger 
evidence before him, we cannot see where he found an authority for his 
decision} "ies FR ra je 
It will be better if cases of sedition are tried hereafter by courts-martial, 
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Panchayat courts and 
utility. ‘ 


+, See 
t, 


of by 


OY OF those dispc of in 
1907 was 100,661. Ofthe latter, 4 eon settled by panchayat 


re people have 


‘begun to place greater confidence in the panchayat courts. So we pray that 


the Governnient will amend the Village Courts Act of 1889 and’ enforce its 
provisions. According to this Act, it 18 left to the option of the villagers to 
file their suits before panchayat courts or not. So this Act must be so 
amended as to prevent the villagers filing before the District Munsiff’s Courts 
such suits as can be decided by the panchayat courts). 2s 


(d) Education. 


12; The Swadesamilran, of me 18th September, * writes :—Sir B. Fuller, 
t Li ‘ Of: 
Tho Calcutta University and e Licutenant-Governor of East Bengal, 


> * 
; Oo e 


shacuaiaeha eames resigned his.appointment because the Calcutta 


University would not act according to his 
mandates and even the Viceroy sided the University. . This very University, 
which was a tower of strength on the side of the colleges affiliated to it 
during the régime of Sir B. Fuller, has now begun to demand a written 
declaration from the authorities of every school or college that their students 
would not have anything to do with politics and threaten to disaffiliate any 
school or college which may refuse to do so. This threatening has already 
been given effoct to in-some cases, which means that the students of these 
schools cannot appear for any University examination. The result of this 
will be that the managers or proprietors of such schools cannot hope to 
continue to maintain their schools. ‘To avoid all these consequences, these 
people have to give the declaration asked for. But all. managers or pro- 
prietors will not do like this and will rather close their institutions altogether 
than give such a declaration. This is what the: committee of the Bhola 
school recently did. They politely said that they could not take such a step 
at this juncture. It is simply ignorant on the part of the authorities of the 
Calcutta University to force the schools not to take part in politics. Is 
it enough if the manager of a school gives a written declaration? What 
surety is there that the students of this school will keep quiet like him ? 
It is not possible for them not to understand the significance of events and 
the opinion of the popular leaders, and knowing this, they may at times defy 
the crear of the manager and commit mischief. - This view has been 
corroborated: also by the Secretary of the ei College, the Principal of 
the Central Hindu College, Benares, and the Principal of the Poona Deccan 
College. Thus it is vain to try to prevent the occurrence of an event which 
cannot but happen. ss | | Bein bk ese hpi sl na 


(k) General, 


13. With reference to the promiscuous arrests and house-searches said. 
The situation in Midnapur. - have been made by the P i Mignapt 


the Nyayabhimani, of the 17th Septer 
says :—It seems the Collector of Midnapur, when interviewed vy a 
tative of the Amrita Bazaur Pairika, stated that the canses of the Goverr 


having strong suspicions against the inhabitants of Midnapur are 
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their necks, ‘They mus ; be made to roll over a saltish ground strewn with 
powdered chilly, whipped as much as possible, starved and treated in all the 
ybtaming in. the civilised world. If. all this is done, they will 

that they not only made bombs themselves, but also instigated 

a view to kill their own countrymen who are above them 

min service. This confession is enough for the Magis- 

m to the sessions, where they are sure to be transported 

ie High Court also dismisses the appeal, they will be scent 

ry very. soon. Till the Government adopts this course, it 

fear and anxiety which it has now. Even asa doctor 

rolong the illness of his patient as long as he is paid by 

him, the English Government cannot get rid of the bomb scare as long as it 
continues to pay Mr. Norton. So, if this scare is to cease, Mr. Norton must 
be deported for some time and the officials of all the suspicious districts 
imprisoned and transported for life. If this is done peace is sure to be 


2 


restored in India.> . ee 

14. With reference to the commutation of the punishment of transporta- 
The reduction OF MAR sentepee ~~ for six years inflicted on Sri Tilak by 
pacecd on Sri Tilak ustice Davar into one of simple imprisonment 
ee for the same period, the Swadesamitran, of the 
2ist September, observes: —We are sincorely grateful to the Bombay Govern- 
ment for its having shown this kindness to Sri ‘Tilak. We do uot know how 
far this was a spontaneous act of clemency on the part of the Government 
of Bombay. But whoever may be the ultimate cause of this, the fame and 
credit of having reduced the punishment inflicted on Sri Tilak will rest only 
with the Bombay Government. Sir George Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, 
has shown, by various acts, his farsightedness and affection for the people, 
and this act of his is sure to restore peace among the ‘rege of Bombay, 
especially the Mahrattas. The Government having taken this step at a 
juncture, when all the Indians were centering their slender hopes oaly on the 
interference of the Privy Council for reducing the sentence of Sri Tilak, will 
doubtless make the w ole Indian community feel grateful to this Government 

and will also add- to the loyalty of the Indian public. bee 
15. The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd September, writes :—A committee 
i. 4 857" % hasbeen appointed among the members of the 


The Indian students and the Tndig Office to formulate certain rules to regu- 


Government... > i ses. Jate the conduct of the Indian students in 


England, and the reason for their having taken this step 1s stated to be their 
part in the disturbances with reference to the Government in India. It 1s no 
wonder that this anxiety has been created in the minds of the members of 
the India Office, becduse; within the last three years, many restrictions have 
ences, and. the. Risley Cixcular published lust your is an 

Thé-result of this circular is that neither the Indian 

eherscan attend any public meeting which discusses 
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Swapgsamitr iy, 
Madras, 
Sept. 21st, 1908. 


SwADESAMITRAN, 
Matrus, 
Sept. 22nd, 1908. 
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SwaDBSANITHAN, 
Mudras, 
Sept. 24th, 1908. 
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should h dea of the affairs of State, nor is it desirable that 
should have no idea of of State, nor 1s 1t desirable that 


be under the direct supervision of the officials. It is not by restricting 
freedom by official mterference, but by providing means for ‘generally 
improving their education and well-being and keeping them amidst go 
company, that they should be reformed.” Moreover, the students in Eng 
are not subject to the same restrictions to which those.in India are. 
former freely take part in politics, have their ‘societies and parti 
discuss all the measures passed by the Parliament. They actively worl 
either side during a Parliamentary election: While the Englis 
have all these ‘rights, it is not desirable that certain restrictions 
placed upon the Indian students reading with them. Our youngsters g 
England not so much to read books as to be impressed with the: avocations 
and character of the people there, the way in which their institutions are 
worked and their habits, customs.and aims. Such being the case, how can 
this object be gained if some restrictions are placed upon their conduct while 
in‘ England ? | | aE DATES 

16. The Swadesamitran, of the 24th September, writes :—The news that 
the Secretary of State for India has consented 
to increase the Indian military expenditure 
by 45 lakhs of rupees will be received with surprise and sorrow. Within the 
last fifty years, 7.e., after Queen-Victoria took over the Government of India, 
the military expenditure has increased threefold, so that the expenditure in 
1907 was more than 28 crores and the addition of 45 lakhs now makes 
it nearly 283 crores. Many statesmen have contested that it is quite 
unjustifiable to increase this expenditure thus; many resolutions Lave been 
passed about it by the Congress and our representatives in the Legislative 
Council have criticised thison many an occasion. There was a discussion 
about it even in the Parliament and as a result of this a Royal Commission 
was appointed in 1895 to enquire into this matter. There have been any 
number of Commissions and enquiries and reports like this ; but not a pie has 


The Indian military expenditure. 


been reduced from the military expenditure as a result of it. Strange as it 


may seem, not one report has been acted upon. Thus, though the Welby 
Commissioners recommended a decrease of 23 lakhs in the military expendi- 
ture in 1901, the very next year, instead of decreasing the expenditure 
by 23 lakhs, an additional burden of 3 lakhs was imposed upon India. 
Besides annually increasing this expenditure in this way, more than 70 crores 
of rupees have been spent as special military expenditure within the last 
thirty years. How can India bear so much burden? From the Anglo- 
Russian Convention and the statements of Lord Morley in 1906, we expected 
that there would be a reduction in this expenditure; but, on the‘other hand, 
we now see it has been increased. If we protest against this, perhaps Lord 
Morley will say that there is no use of discussing about “a settled fact.’ We 
do not know if Lord Morley feels that this settled fact is entirely against the 
deliberate promises of the-Crown and is also very unjust. He has decided 
this without bringing it before the Parliament. The Indians have neither 
any franchise nor any powers and they do not scem to have any chance of 
getting justice even if they complain about anything. We have nothing else 
to do now than criticise this measure in public meetings and impress upon. th 
minds of the British public that it is unjust and see if we can gain anytl 


“ 


from this. 


The Sasilekha, of the 25th September, asks, ‘“‘ What has India gai 
ture has been increased by 45 lakhs. It is, indee nat r exp 


655 


of mhintaining an army sufficient to guard India. But the Indian 
ia now-anud then taken to other countries, such as China and South 
9 serve in wars and help the English army. So, the Indians plead 
woiety.of the military — shoul ~ =e England. 
withstanding thelr pleadings the military ex iture has been allow 
rease instead of its being reduced. — 7 .. se 
1. "The Jirideh-e Rodger, of tho 19th September, writex a lenthy articl 
Cot RB nee ea Senet under the head ng “ Public service and the 
Public « ~ = Mussalmans,” of which tho following is an 
oo “oo excerpt: “The Mussalmans have shaken off 
their lethargy and have given up their sedentary habits and conservative 
ideas so far as English education is concerned.” ‘The kind and benevolent 
British Government, in order to give an impetus to the English education of 
the Mussalmans, and to ameliorate their condition, have awarded scholar- 
ships and have conferred upon some of the Mussalmans higher appointments. 
The result of ‘the endeavours of the sympathetic and benign Government 
tu improve’ the’ educational status of the Muslim community is that the 
number ‘of :sehool-going youths is rapidly increasing. Even in technical 
schools, one or two Muhammadans are receiving technical education. The 
greatest obstacle in the path of the Mussalmans, to educating their children, 
is the limited means of their parents and guardians. The highest salary 
enjoyed by Mussalmans is only Rs. 60 or Rs 70 per month, which is quite 
inadequate to meet the necessary expenses of their large families much less 
to give a sound education to their children. All the Government offices are 
filled by Muhammadan peons wearing badges and toiling for their bread. 
The native ‘head clerks and managers of the offices do not givo these poor 
and helpless Mussalraan servants uny opportunity to represent matters direct 
to Sahibs (British officers). The Government out of their wonted com- 
ssion and sympathy liave passed orders for the encouragement of the 
Mussalmans, but ‘these orders aro shelved and lodged by the said managers 
and head clerks. ‘The proportion of Muhammadans in such offices as these, 
t.e., High Court of Judicature; Madras, Madras Collector office, Government 
Secretariats, Board of Revenuc, Offices of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Inspectors-General of Registration and Police, Stamp and Stationery, etc., 1s 
not more than 1 or 2 per cent., whereus almost all officials are Hindu 
brethren. It is’ only: the Office of the Accountant-General and Post offices 
that have complied with the Government order which delegates to the heads 
of departments, the power to appoint such Mussalmans as clerks as have 
studied as far as ‘the Matriculation or the Upper Secondary class. But no 
action has been ‘taken in the other public offices. We request our popular, 
kind, and benevolent Government to be pleased to pass an order to the effect 
that ‘a public notice be given of any vacancies which may occur in any 
public offices and that the officer himself must make appointments without 
consulting his assistants. The loyalty of the Mussalmans to the British 
Crown has been universally acknowledged by British administrators. 
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IV.—Native 8rarss. 


18. The sore Star, of the 21st September, in 4 leading article 


wea ce. complains about the extreme scarcity and 

Dearth of fond-graine in Mysore. dearth of food-grains in all parts of the 
province. ‘Phe paper observes that owing to the failure of monsoons, in 
some parts even the sowing could not be done, while in others the standing 
om are fast withering up. The ravages of plague have also commenced. 
ice is sold‘at 6 to 5 $ per ru 


54 sedis per rupee and ragi at 12 to 15 seers. While 
al conditions nearly three-fourths: of the people live from 
is easy fo imaginc their distress at the present time. It 
‘begging. If the present-day rulers were to follow the 


voice of many respectable 


Janipan-B-Rozear, 


i, 


rough their kingdom in disguise, they ‘would | 


Madras, 
Sept. 19th, 1908, 


Mreong Srar, 
Mysore, 
Eept. 2ist, 1908. 
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SwapessmMiTRay, 
Madras, 
Sept. 19th, 1908. 
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Madras, 
Bept. 23rd, 1908. 
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realised, were to open-a smalt paps Abcam ly grain'to’ 

than market rutes.or entrust this work to the various Loc \} 
have given considerable relief: to the 
Government will not fail to take up the 
exhorts the more affluent among: 
and hunger-stricken masses. 


| _ VL—Miscrttasgovs. © 

19. The Swadesamitran, of the 19th September, observes :—A telegram 
ue —.-  yéeeived from London yesterday states that the 
_ Tho sufferings of the Indians }sritish Alinister is in correspondence with the 
in the Transvaal. 11! . Pransvaal ‘Government about the treatment of 
the Indians in the Transvaal; and that he believes that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment will soon come to a just and amicable settlement... How far this belief 
will be’ borne out by facts is to be seen only hereafter. One cannot be too 
sure of the ‘l’ransvaal Government sticking to a conclusion once srrived at. 
Some time back, when tho Indians, in a body, refused to register themselves 
according to the procedure laid: down by: the Transvaal Government, the 
whole affair was settled by a sort of compromise and it was Mr. Smutts, the 
Secretary to that Government, who settled the terms of this compromise. 
This happy settlement was received’ with joy, not onl iy, owe Indians, but 
also by the British Ministers. But soon afterwards Mr. Gandhi and others 
complained that the settlement come to by Mr. Smutts was not acted upon 
and the Indians there resolved once again to refuse to take out licenses for 
trade or even to go. out. of the Transvaal and to stand by their rights as 
before, braving all hardships that may be caused thereby. "As a consequence 
of this decision, many respectable people are being imprisoned every day. 
Even in Natal the Indians are being forced to leave the colony and are being 
imprisoned for refusing to do so... The same is the state even in Durban and 
the people of this town recently wired to the Sheriff of Bombay to convene 
meetings throughout India and represent their grievances to the Imperial 
Government. Accordingly a public meeting was held in; Bombay under the 
presidentship of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and a telegram was setit to the Secretary 
of State for India, and the Madras Mahajana Sablia alao adopted the same 
course. It has been pointed out’ in these telegrams that the sufferings of the 
Indians in the colomes not only affect the Indians there, but also account, 
in a way for the unrest in India. How is it possible for us to be unruffled 
when our countrymen suffer in foreign countries by the hardships caused by 
the foreigners? Will the Englshmen in England be unmoved, if their 
countrymen settled in China are teased by the Chinese Government? © Will 
not the Indians also feel like this? In the Queen’s Proclamation, which we 
published yesterday, she promised, calling the Almighty God. to witness, 
that she would treat her Indian subjects on an equal level with her other 
subjects and that her sugcessors also would stick to this ‘promise. The 
Indians rely only on this Proclamation for their-rights-and future well-being. 
When we are now asked to make an open expression of our loyalty to the 
British Government, is it not desirable that this Government should also 
remove the causes of our affliction? So we pray, with the whole country, 

that the British Government, who hold freedom and justice ‘as their: mott 
will soon remove this great calamity which has happened to the Indians. 
20. The Swadesamitran, of the 23rd September, writes :In thé: 
The Maharaja of Benares on — as the: —_ Natinnat | 

National unity. eee he ae eS 
+. + Observed: as foliows :—“ The British: Govern- 

ment has provided every facility for our national unity and if we'do i 
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selves of the same it is our own fault. :In every country pro is 
if the rulers and the ruled rate in their work. Thus the 


impeded in Russia and Poland because the 
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the British Governme tee in other countries. During the 
Bonrbday, & uy atter every other means was tried to 
restore order among ple and found useless and even ther the number 


of those shot down was only ‘<welve or thirteen. But in a riot that occurred 
in Paris at thesame time firing was resorted to at the very outset and 
hundreds of people were shot down. Thus many are the uavasdages we 
have under the British Government and we are bound to feel grateful to the 
Almighty God for having placed us under their sway.” We entirely agree 
with all that he has said. We have stated many a time in the Mitran that, 
if it is settled that we are ever to be subject to a foreign nation, it is not 

ible for us to have a better Government than that of the British. But we 
ae think that even in a State having Swaraj, the loyalists are allowed 
to speak only of the benefits derived from the Government and ought not to 
point out. its defects. - The Government itself has oftentimes expressed that 
there was nothing hostile to the Government in. pointing out its defects and 
intimating to the rulers the wishes of the people. That Lord Minto and 
Lord Morley are also of the same view has been made clear by their recent 
statement that they would not fall back from introducing the necessary reforms 
in the country simply because of the cruel deeds of some mischievous persons. 
How can the foreign statesmen who administer our country know our 
wishes and grievances unless they are pointed out often ? Had it not been 
for the demands of the Congress for the last twenty-five years for certain 
rights to us, how could Lord Minto and Lord Morley, whatever high: ideals 
they might have had, understood what reforms would ba really beneficial to 
us? So, as the Maharaja of Benares said, the Government and the people 
must understand each = and when this is true of a Swaray, much more 
therefore is it true of a country like ours in which the rulers and the ruled 
differ in race. 


21. A correspondent in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 12th September, gives 
The situation in India a translation of Mr. W. T. Stead’s remurks 

¢ regarding India in the Review of Reviews for 
the month of August as fullows:—For some months past the situation in 
India has been fearful. It has become still more so by the sentence of six 
years’ transportation passed by the Bombay High Court on Mr. Tilak. The 
punishment was immediately followed by riots in Bombay and increased 
tension between the rulers and the ruled throughout India. In view of the 
sudden upheaval in Turkey, nobody can deny the possibility that Lord 
Morley may have to face an equally irresistible state of affairs in India. The 
success of the Japanese has been most upportunc. As it has demonstrated the 
ability of Asiatics to defeat the Europeans in fair fight, the Chinese, Persians 
and ‘lurks have all stirred themselves from their sleep and are working 
out popular liberties. Is it not a mistake, then, to expect that this earthquake 
(the social convulsion) which has shaken the vast samen extending from 
Tokio to the far distant Monstair on the opposite hemisphere will leave India 
alone unshaken ? With what grace is Lord Morley refusing to grant const- 
tution of some kind or other to India when even the Caliph at Constantinople 
has granted a constitution to his subjects for fear of his deposition. The 
traditions of the Sultan are autocratic. Since the remote period of Mohamet, 
Muhammadans never develo representative institutions. But the traditions 
of the Englishmen are quite different. How could the British, who are alive 
to the liberties of the subjects, resist the popular unrest when even the Mikado 
of Japan, the Emperor of China, the Shah of Persia, the Tsar of Russia 
and the Sultan of Turkey have not been able to resist it? No, they will not 


Buarata Brawpav, 
Sept. 12th, 1908. 


_ be able to resist it and the British Government are considering to grant us 


their subjects certain privileges soon. 


Baanata Baxvug, 
Kept. 12th, 1908. 
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employed tor the purpos: 
ing the treasures in question. : 

n India and poor -India « 
develop her industries. Foreign capital to. 
under certain restrictions.and should not ‘be LOW: 
wealth of India for éver. The foreign capital should be 
moderate profit. All big industries like gold mines» 
mines in Burma, coal mines in Bengal, ete., are now en 
capital of the foreigners and all that the Indians get is t 
them. Government.now, asa rule, favour foreign ‘capital more than Swa 
capital and so the opinion of Sir: v. Thackeray; that: both. ‘kinds of capital 
should be impartially treated by Government, is not wide the’ mark. India 
is not a self-governing country Tike Japan and dees cannot thebelore coiifine at 
present the flow of foreign capital to: particular parte.» pipes gto ‘should 
therefore place certain: restrictions on foreign. capital, other India may 
derive no benefit from its employment. 
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1. In an article on the Turkish revolution and 
among Muhammadans, the Jndian Patriot, of the 
fullowing :— ae) Ye eae 

oe ae s 

‘‘Even in India, where perhaps desp 
higher degree, a wakenin, 
oe => 7: gio s teaching: 
Morrison said, are changing remarkably. Every day we have more and 
more educated and enlightened Muhammadans taking their ranks in the army 
of public life. ‘To say that the “are incapable of any political reform.is to be 
unfair to them. They are inte ligently entering into the movements around 
them and contributing their share towards their success. That the Muham- 
madans have to bestir themselves up, take their head from the Koran and use 
it now and then at any rate, for public matters, is generally acknowledged ; 
and the best illustration is to be found in the fact that many worm-eaten 
Moulvis issued out of their fastnesses during the recent anarchist manil 
tions in Bengal and cried out hoarsely that they abhorred them. If thatn 
anything at all it means that the Muhammadans are not content with taking 
to their Koran and their Mosque, but are interesting themselves with what is 
going round them. The opening of the Hedjaz Railway, we are sure, will be 
tho most educative influence among Moslems as a whole ; with the particulars 
of the Railway they will Ee particulars of the new Goyérnment in T'urkey, 
and the most orthodox Moulvi will hesitate before hé dares lift his voice 
against the Sultan. Muhammadans outside Turkey will naturally imbibe the 
enthusiasm from the Young Turks, and they will strive to be proud of their 
relations with Turkey. So far as India is concerned Muhammadan political 
activity is an established fact. Only the current has not steadied itself into a 
regular stream. There is still division in the camp as to which lines to take. 
Some of them would cleverly take advantage of the favour shown to them by 
the Government ; others would throw in their lot with the Hindus and demand 
for reforms. Whatever it is, the desire is there, the desire for political recog- 
nition, and it is bound to come into the proper channel sooner or later, The 
Governor of Bombay has rudely shaken any hope of laying much store by 
the ‘considerations’ which the Government may have for the Muhammadans as 
awhole. The Government care more for efficiency of administration and 
they would not care to sacrifice it for the sake of any particular sect. The 
Muhammadans will have to sincerely betake themselves to education, und 
education is sure to bring with it a large heart and a wider vision. Once a 
large heart and a wider vision come into play narrow prejudices would cease, 
an inelastic religion will perforce become elastic, and movedby a common 
force, actuated by a common impulse, and aspiring to a common goal, the 
power of Islam in India will make itself felt; and in the great upheaval 
Islam is going to have in the future, India would take her due share of 
responsibility.” : | sie eiieee dete os 
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A nation’s upheaval. 
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It seems to us that the High Court has, in this 


The Mahratia contempt case. ae 
and has regrettably failed to t Ke into account a con snore 


9 hehe 


tory. Whatever may. be the powers of the 
entence such as it has passed, involving 
alternative to forced submission and apology, 
there is no class of crime in respect of which 
hake submission and apology as an alternative 
imprisonmert. Mr. Kelkar might have escaped 
ogy in the beginning. But he preferred to 
) the consequence. ‘That consequence has been 
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his offence, but a further punishment for his 


ding guilty and seeking the mercy of the court. No 
) eit ier, and no criminal law provides a penalty for : 
a3 extraordinary that a High Court should force a ‘ 

ct against his conscience, and that it should seem to revivea practice b 

of the middle ages Of persecuting people for their conscientious scruples. | 
Mr. Kelkar rightly or wrong y feels that he has dono nothing wrong to which : 
he should plead guilty, and. for which he should express repentance; and he “i 
takes the risk. But the High Court in effect says: ‘No, we will not let you 
off with a punishment; we will force you to make submission and apology.’ 
If Mr. pram: Ke son 
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me valiant English fighters for liberty, refuse to submit, 
if he prefer jail to reedom with humiliation, what is the High Court to do? 
Is he to be made to pine and die in jail? Or is the High Court itself to 
repent of its haste, anc order his release? In England at one time men were | 
tortured and put in the pillory for the obstinacy of their religious opinions; : 
but the sense of. the English people has revolted against such tyranny, and | 
human conscionce and liberty are now held more sacred. ‘The High Court, 
indeed without meaning it, has committed itself to a course which will fail 
to receive justification from any example in modern history, or from the sense 


— 


of any modern community.” 
(k) General. 


3. The West Coast Spectator, of the 28th September, writes as tollows: — Tun Wane Coasr , | 

A monstrous defen 0 “ , . . . Lord Morley has decided to Callout,” 
ee saddle India with a further increase of military Sept. 26th, 1908. 3 

expenditure to the tone of Rs. 45 lakhs per annum as additional charge for 
recruitment and training of British soldiers for service in this country. This 
announcement will come as a surprise on the public. The monstrous injustice 
of the new arrangement is too patent to be described here. ‘The military 
expenditure has been one of the darkest spots in the british administration ; 
and Indian leaders have persistently been dinning into the cars of their rulers 
the injustice of systematically increasing the expenditure. With the advent 
of the Liberal Government who were sladged to the reduction of army and 
navy expenditure, it was hoped that India’s burden would be lightened. 
The hope became stronger when Lord Morley recently said in the House of 
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Commons that he would stubbornly resist the attempts of his colleagues 
to make inroads on the ‘ Indian gold mine.’ The injustice of the whole affair 
becomes stronger and more glaring when we note the fact that the British 
Exchequer pays the substantial part of the military and naval expenditure of 
those useless appendages to the Empire—the Colonies. As the Hindu very 
rightly puts it, what is perhaps most reprehensible in the business is that 
‘Honest John’ should have consented to carry out the decisions of tho 
committee without giv: pportunity for a discussion ‘of the matter in 
Parliament. Lord Morl een most profuse in expressions of his desire 
to take Parliament into his confidence before launching out any new schemes, 
» been hurried through, and we are informed that the Indian 
e Minister as already arranging to provide for the additional charge 
as the recommendations will be given effect to from the lst May last. The 
matter has therefore become a ‘ settled fact’ and a public ae and agita- 
tion cannot foree reconsider his decision. But, at any rate, 
led. fact gh without respecting in the least Indian 
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scli-government in India. The Legisls 
There should be an increase in the pro 
Councils and a widening of thé functions: 
It is hardly necessary to repeat that th 
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ut ve omnted to tht 
of the Viceroy and the Governors 
for this reform has been admit 
reason for such admission is plain. In order 
may do its work with the greatest amount of ' 
sary that it should look at various projects an 
of the people also. It is only one who is of tl 
them, who can readily understand the view ta 
and actions by those whom ‘they affect. In o: 
not conimit mistakes whose ‘effects may be’ 
int of view of the people should be repres 
ndians. Then again, there is necessity for a 
and equally efficient Indian agency for th 
public service, especially the judicial branc 
in the higher branches of the E ne 
Customs, Post-office, Telegraph, Forest, Surv 
ments. Lord Morley has, on more than one | 
the desirability of employing a larger nu 
comprised within these various ‘departme 
of a Bombay paper observes it is in this sect 
we come up against the most strongly entre 
changes which are necessary can only be bro 
tedious process. Let us b 
start before he leaves office. 
improvement of the position’ 6: 
desirable that good sn00 a ) 
with reason be urged st 
granting commissions in the’ 
India. On these lines: no pr 
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AUR OF he Desontealisation prin Re 
genened*by sevéral ministerial utterances 
wi lt recommend and the Government 
(this connection. Effect has already 

4 ‘Tunicipal reforms in the shape of 

elec sie are doubtless ~ 


ection of the Anglo-Indian press in pot to S bein 

» the whole schen e "There is no doubt, however, that a large 

portion of British India’ 18 rip “for such a scheme which is long overdue 
and & ols . little. sympatl hy and. ‘patience are cxercised in the beginning by 
the higher authorities the scheme is sure to prove a decided success.. There 
the rtant topics in connection with the reform proposals 

might deal with which we shall refer to in a subsequent 


Standar bo the 29th September, writes:—‘ The 
we ieee "bisaces Government | have decided to supply to 
“placted ryote in the Kistna district artificial 
ich the Agricultural Chemist gives . detailed information. 
quires | were made into the use of ‘ pati-mannu ’ with a 
‘ me cheap substitute. The official who visited the 
ict ays thut thr ughout the whole of the district visited, the 
supply was found ‘to be’ very limited and would soon be exhausted and in 
the Masulipat am taluk tlie sources of supply were practically closed to the 
cultivator. “At .ankate houses which were constructed of bricks made from 
this earth are now being demolished and the bricks sold for manurial purposes. 
Farm-yard. ty in te also searce and the little which is available appears to 
be used only in the _ orcparation of seed beds. The use of ati-mannu is 
almost entirely ¢ ve onfined to wet lands but at Uppaluru applications are given 
to lands intended for tobacco cultivation. In some districts it is also used on 
salt lands. The'nsual practice in this case is to apply straw to the salt lands 
and this is allowed to soak and rot in water for some time. The water is 
drained off and aii: appli icat: ion of 100 cart-loads of pati-mannu to tho acre is 
given, after which paddy is sown. Pati-mannu is applied to the land at 
intervals dependi: in Bs nthe amount available. At Chattaparru and Denielar 
applications arée- goer n every y six years, but at Jinnur where the au upply 
very limited only 9 ne ap plication i in ten years 1s given. Taking the detrict 
as a whole, the general practice is to give an application every six years at 
about the rate of 75 eart-loads to the acre. The latter figure is no doubt 
vreatly influenced — hoo distance over which the earth has to be carted and 
the wealth of thi ‘basi culai _ryot. At, Chattaparru, the price paid for this 
earth—which is c obtained from the fort at Elloro—varies from As. 14 to 
Rs. 1-4-0 per cart-loac , but this includes the cost of carting the earth a 
distance of ‘ini ae ‘ee Tt : ety: figures obtained at Chattepers are iguored, then 
the average pi ice paid 1 ae district would appear to about Rs. $2 per 100 
cart ‘loa "7 enaa at tir g the earth is cabled to great, variations, the 
price varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 50 per 100 cart-loads and it is difficult to 
ean value, * pro able, however, that the average price paid 
“Assuining an application of 75 cart-loads 
zal ‘cost of this earth to the eke 
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crops, iti is gon vm concéded by the ryote that the highest yield 
in the secomé re nd third years follow <— \@ Application and that after 
Vear, the y ‘ | Lisdi ecidediy low. L — sv wh ve c 1 yield 5 or 6 bags of | ad 
peerage ie Selma ayields varying from 10 to15, 
ts 166 lb. and was regime at Rs. 
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course of the year.wisited as many as fifteen districts, and monuments have 
been examined @t, Several places. A summary of the reports from Public 
Works officers 4s) appended to the present report, and the work done in fivo 
circles is enormous. ~1hese reports give short accounts of the description 
of the monuments and the popular and superstitious tales which have 
nd each. Over a hundred monuments have thus received the 

attention of the officers, and all have more or less a historical value attached 
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‘ngland the present. Government have found it impossible to: 
ture without exposing themselves to. the: opposition of th 
to ‘add to their inability, they have embarked on costly 
age pensions. Where is the money for all this to 
reduction in Military expenditure to be effected? 
Secretary, has been at his wit’s end. The Apportionment Committee 
now come to his rescue and has imposed upon India a fresh burden out o 
proportion to its needs. We cannot understand how Lord Morley could | 
become a party to this arrangement. He knows in state India is and 
how sorely pressed for funds this poor and famine-stricken country is. In our 
judgment the matter should not be dropped here. Protests must go for 
and the n:embers of beth the great English parties must. 
have a good case. If the Anglo-Russian Agreement cou 
and if the fact that Indian troops were employed in Sou 
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before. Suppose Mr. Kelkar does not at all a 

he has to remain in the jail forever? We are: 

not at all legal inasmuch as it lays down that the convict 

jail indefinitely till such time as may elapse till he offers his apology. 
will be legal only when it defines the period for which he has to undergo 
imprisonment if he fails to offer his apology within the fourteen days’ peri 


of imprisonment. a og : 


Himpu Kxaaus, 11. Referring to the life and trials of Mr. Tilak, the Hindu Kesari, of the 
Sept. 21et, 1908. Mr. Tilak’s life. ‘ 21st Se te ber (received on the vt Se em- 
ber) observes :—Our father was sentenced to 

six years’ transportation aud a fine of Rs. 1,000, tried oe jury consisting of 

seven white men and two Indians and a Judge, who had no sense of self- 

respect, for alleged seditious articles published in the Keesari. ' 
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oes See, 12. The Hindu Kesari, of tho 21st September (received 


Sept. 21st, 1908, 
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they are going to administer justice according to Manu’s Code of Laws. > 
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K.—What! They are introduci u isary- tl 

R.—I swear by you, would I speak a falsehood to you? ~—_. 

A.—What else is it but falsehood? How is it since Manu’s Code 

of Laws was burnt (fell out of use). Hitherto, i followed to some extent. 

They have now got vexed with it. Finally laws have come into being 

which our forefathers neither heard nor saw. You 
speak of Manu’s Code of Laws? _ 
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the conduct of the villago munsifs, the Bhavani, of the 


18, Ref 


Village M siuse "'<.. observes :—A fee is collected at the rate of one 
or two annas per rupee on the value of the suits filed before village munsifs. 
No body knows on what authority this penalty is exacted. An influential 
man may perhaps escape the penalty but tho parties, as a rule, have to bear 
this imposition. y, rupees ten are collected by this means It is 
surprising that way robbery ” by day should prevail in the name 
of justice unde ellore, the capital of a district and the Head-quarters 
of the District:Col -Head-quarter Deputy Collector, District Judge, and 
District Munsif,. , If it should be so ina place where there are so many high 
officials, who could question the conduct of tlie village munsifs in out-of-the 
way corners. The plaintiffs in all suits can aver that money is collected in 
the above-:manner. Moreover it can be gathered even from account books. 
If the authorities do not carefully enquire into these unjust penaltios exacted 
before their very eyes, there would bea ‘‘ famine of justice” to the public. 
Authority woul me pewarleer, pe alties would increase and the diseconten 

of the people ¥ mow more. We believe that our District Collector an 

Head-quarter |] r Collector, who regard ‘‘ justice as the sole course of 
conduct,”’ wall ; | to investigate the matter soon. 
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_. -.’ 25th September (received onthe Ist October); sept. seh 1008. 


ran, of the 29th § ptember, writes :—It is a known. Swanessuireus, 
.. fact that. some portion or other of India is Rept. 49th 1008. 
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Hiwpe Kusant, 16. The Hindu Kesari, of the 2lst September (received on the 29th 
Sept. 2ist, 1908. ‘* Our duty?” a September) observes : = Now the whole country 
| ee _is in agitation. Turn anywhere you like, you 
find too many press prosecutions and gagging Acts. The Government are 
engaged in considering whom they might send warrants against. The 
people also are getting themselves ready as if warrants had been issued 


against them. Some of them are taking a step forward and some others 

backward. Some are sacrificed in the flames of the Government, 

others are keeping off afraid of those flames. ‘That anybody in Tn 
eace of mind is only a dream. India whose people 
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the same remarks may 1 

Lhe heads of the Departments have, on the 
ly incompetent persons... Bu the 
grade of Executive Engineer 


yd out ‘their duties with an eye solely to their own personal gain. - In 
working for this ead, they have of course to shut their eyes to the far greater 
misdeeds of their: subordinates and the contractors with whom they have to 


deal. Some of these while trying to make their own fortune out of public 
works under them bharsts. lave -insix 


, pr their charge, hav ed‘upon the best materials and the best 
kind of workmanship’ béfng employed. “But instances are not wanting where 
even these have been deliberately disregarded without any thought of the 
incalculable waste and other serious consequences arising irom the disregard 
of these elementary, but essential precautions. Tlie history of the Kodayar 
nN @ lesser-degree of the Periydr bridge, which was dealt with at 

ie and to which we invite the close attention of 
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18. The Swadesamitran, of ait id a Sra ad says i-~An _English 

ai ans, - Journal ‘called Svadit compares the prese 
The Indians ome ie Italians. position of the Indians with that ‘of the Italia t 
many years back and remarks:—‘‘ When there was once 4 great famine in 
Italy, impeding all trade and manufacture, the ‘people emigrated. in large 
numbers to foreign countries, earned money there, sent it to their. mother- 
land and raised it again to an opulent condition. Why not the Indians also 
do the same thing now?” But to which country are.the Indians to migrate ? 
Wherever the whites have settled, they have placed restrictions on the entry 
of the Indians into that tract! When the Indians are thus prevented from 
entering any other country, how is it possible for them to earn money 
elsewhere and help their motherland? = Cee 


«2719. With reference to the strong protest made by a number of gentlemen 
: The coming Congress. in Madras and the m ssal against holding the 


Congress this year in Madras, the Swadesa- 
milran, of the 50th September, phesrvee ie tie weight nia Sree, 
this protest, not only because of the position of the persons making it. but 
also because of its being based on the present condition of India: for who 
can deny that the condition of India now is not ‘what it used to be? The 
mental state of the Government is such that the least thing creates a s picion 
therein. They regard as enemies éven those who have an un angeable love for 
the British rule and who believe that India can havo salvation only from 
the British. Though we know that it is\only a few that commit vicious deed 
against the British Government, ‘some Enghistimen in India and in England 
think that the number of these mischievots persons is far greater and terrift 
the Government. m ak e an open | decla gone of 0 ty 
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confidence betwen the rulers and ‘ 
ties will begin to listen’ to the 
affection. This time is sure to. 
out of the Congress then. So the j 
of the Provincial Congress Commit 


for ever. If the proposed reforms: 


Nizam by the Viceroy, 
pathy with the sufferings 

to the people by the recent 
rabad State, the Swadesa- 

Ist’ October, remarks that while 
ess, hé' could have shown 
suniary aid to relieve 


in agricultiro: n India, the Hindu 

f tlie 21st September (received on the 

_g%th September) observes :—Had our ancients 

lerstoon the modern science of agriculture, the Indian wheat 

woul only have gained reputation for itself and procured large profits, 
but would have already 


have already removed the sad misfortune vf India being subject 
to foreigners, improved its condition and contributéd to the prosperity and 
happiness Of the people. Therefore, © patriots! as India. is our country, 
work for its improvement with intense love for it and make efforts to develop 
her agriculture and trade. Onur life is short. Do not waste your time in 
hankering after material happiness. Why not spend your time in elevating 

our own country? Banish your fear of foreigners and make yourselves 
bold like the Bengalees. Owing to the cowardice of our countrymen, the 
utter want of enthusiastic adventures, the lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
the educated persons not to speak of their indifference to the improvement of 
the countfy, and the absence of union among us, the foreigners have 
appropriated even our trade, reduced our country to a miserable condition 
ond worked for the prosperity of their own countries. Instead of elevating 
our India, we are caught in their meshes and are like igs corpses. It may. 
be asserted that it is not manly of us to be like slaves. It is because there 


had been no union and patriotism among us that foreigners were able to step. 
into our country. 
22. The Hindu Kesari, of the 2ist September (received om the 29th 


ss 9» September) writes under “ Ourselves” :—We 
—— | shall oublish in this paper all matters tending 
to the progress of the country. As the desire for the service of the country 
alone has prompted us to establish (publish) this paper, we request you, 
Q, countrymen ! to lielp us in our undertaking by all means and make it a 
complete success. ore 
23. A leader in the Kerala Sunchari, of the 23rd September, referring 
4 3 to the Kartr sedition case, says that the 
police evidence in such cases is being regarded 
as unsatisfactory, owing to the perfunctory and imperfect way in whic such 
speeches are reported by them at present, and a suggestion is made that some 
of the Sub-Inspectors of Police in each district should be trained in shorthand 
to enable them to report the speeches in toto. The attention of the Inspector- 
General of Police is invited to the matter. — 


* a 


Police evidence in sedition cases. 
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and 22nd Aug.; and 19th and 26th Sept. 

4th, 1ith, 18th and 26th July ; Ist, 8th, 15th, 
2and end 29th Aug.; and 19th and 26tb 

pt. 1 
5th, 12th, 19th and 26th July 1908. 


7th, 14th, 2let and 26th July; 4thand llth 


Aug. ; ; and lst, Sth, 15th and 72nd Fept. 
t 


let, 4th, 8th, llth, 15th, 1*th, 22nd, 26th 
29th July ; ; let, ‘6th, Sth 12th, 16th, 19th, 
2/nd, 26th and 29th ‘Aug. and ae 
16th, 19th, 43rd and 30t ~ agg ee 1906 

2nd, éth, oth, 13th, 2th, 20th, 23rd 
30th July ; ; rd, ih, 10th, 13th, 20th 
27th and é1st Aug. : : and 8rd, — 
17th, 2ist, 24th and 28th Sept. 1908 


4th, 7th, Sh, Lith, 14th, 16th, 21st, 23rd, 26tb, 
28th and 30th aly ; ist, 4th, 6th, 
lith, 13th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, 26th, a7th 
29th. Aug. : and lst, "Sr, 5th, 10th, 19th, 
1éth, Poy 19th, 22nd, 24th, 26th and 29t 29th 


2nd, as, 7th, 9th, 11th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 
23rd, 26th, 28th and 30th Big A glee 4th, 
6th, sth, lith, 13th, — 
25th, 27th and 29th Aug. ; oa 6th, 
10th, 12th, 16th, ge "19th, 24th, 
26th and 2th Sept. 1908 


Teeuee of a) the dates of July, Aug. an 
P1908, excepting Sundays: 


cient ee aa eee ee 
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Dates of papers received and examined da 
the third quarter of 1908, me 


‘S 


Ju.y 1908. 

March and April 1908. 

May, June and July 1908. 

July and Aug, 1908, 

Way, June, July and Aug. 1908. 


. » . ° 
ren AM ee we March, Apri) and Ma 1508. 
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| Bi-monthiy. | 
28 | 


‘“Satyavartamani”?$ gn : : | let and 1§th July ; 1st and 15th Aug. ; and let 

el | yb oe and 15th Sept 1908. 

29 | “ Coimbatore Kalunidhi fap 16th June; Ist and 15th July; and Ist and 
| 16th Aug. 1908. 


~~, 


| 

| Weekly. 

| Dravida Dipam”’ ., 3 29th June; 8th, 15th. 22nd and 29th July; 

| 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th Aug. ; and 8th, 15th, 

fe oe a 4 22nd and 29th Sept. 1908. 

* Vikata Dotan” oe ee. 4th, 11th, 1Sth, and 25th July ; 8th, 16th, 32nd 

and 29th Aug.; and 5th, 12th and 19th 

‘ Sept. 1908. 

India ” oe 4th. 11th, 18th avd 25th ary A Ist, 8th, 15th, 

es 22nd und 29th Aug.: and dth Sept. 1908. 

|“ Swadesathann ”’ | , 12th and 19th July 1908. 

| ** Lokopakari ”’ 8rd, 10th, 17th, 24th and 31st July; 7th, 14th, 

| Zlet ani 28th Aug, ; and 4th, /1th, and 18th 

| Sept. 1908. 

| Agnikaladittan : 27th June; 4th, llth, Ith and 26th July; 

| : Ist, 8th, 16th and 22nd Aug. ; and Oth, 12th 
: : and 19th Sept. 1908. 

One Pice Tamilian * : , let, 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th July ; Sth, 12th, 

19th and 26th Aug. ; and 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd 

and 30th Sept. 1903. 


“Kesari” 4. sei a lst, Sth, 16th, 22nd and 20th July ; and 6th, 
; an ug. ' 

“ Desabhimani ”? a Ist, #th, 14th, 22nd and 29th July ; 6th, 19th, 
: : Gadeelare Sot 26th Aug ; and 2nd, ith, 16th and 

23 . 1908 

‘¢ Janannkulan *’ 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th July; 3rd. 8th, 15th 

Miterscgss : a gr Aug. ; and Sth, 12th, 19th and 26th 

| pt. 1908. 

‘“‘ Nagai Nilaloebani ’’ ¢ Neg» patam ay beep Es 7 f ct a 10th Aug.; and 

‘Travancore Abhimani’’ —.. Nagercoil .. =, — : ag ony! l4th and 28th Aug. ; 

‘“'Yatharthe Vachani??? iy 4th, 11th, 18th and 26th July ; Ist, 8th, 15th, 

: im a | Kembakénam 22nd Sep 29th ite: ; and ith, 12th, 19th and 

basen : ’ 26th t. 1908. 

‘ Suryodayam ” ¢ Pondicherry 21st and 28th June ; and 6th July 1908, 

“ Dakehana Dipam ” | solemn 14th, 2let and 26th July; 4th, 11th, 18th and 
ve | Se 26th Aug. ; and lst, sth, 16th aod 22nd Sept. 

1908. 
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“N himani *g 27th and 30th July; 6th, 10th, 13th, 17th, 20th 
sae r 24th, 27th and 3ist Aug. ; and 10th, 17th, 
snd, 6th, ion lath. 168 ard, 37th, and 20th 
Minds Homa ‘ | Jul . ord, 6th, 10th, 13th, i7th, 20th, 24th, 
o7th and 3ist Aug. ; and 3rd, 7th, 10th, 14th, 
gregh ore Pe Bet ee tol, Oth, the 12th, 16th ‘and 
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Names of newspapers. 


‘+ Kalavati’’ 


‘6 Vysia ”’ 


“ Andhra’ 


“ Bhavani ”’ 


‘* Navav oge" 
** Ravi ”’ 


Sasi” 


‘¢ Susea'a ”’ 
“‘ Swara) " 


27 


‘6 Akasavani’’ 


‘¢ Sasilckha ”’ 


Trivev. 


Monthly, 


ad Aryanathabodhini vis ee 


‘¢ Manorama ”’ es 
‘¢ Mossenger of Trath ” $< 
‘‘ Millennial Light’’ .. oe 
‘ Sumrajyapradayin as oe 
Bi-monthly. 
“ Andhradesaranjani ”’ oe 
“ Bharatamata ” ee oe 
‘¢ Industry és ee e° ee 


Weekly. 


‘¢Andhrabharati’’  .. ‘s 
‘ Andhrakesari ”’ be ee 


‘‘ Andhrapatrika”’ ée 
‘¢ Bharatamata ”’ “ . 


‘6 Desabhimani ”’ se oi 


“+ Kistnapatrika ”’ oe ee 


o¢ V vice uf Truth ” ee ee 


Bi-weekly. 


‘‘Andhraprakasika”” =, 


CaNARKSE. 


Daily. 


“6 Bharathi =< ee ee ee 


Bi-weekly. 


‘*Vrittanta Chintamony ”’ ¢ 


Cocanada .. : 


Raj — 


Madras... 


Mysora si, 
Vellatur .. 


Madras... 
Vizianagram 
Ellore oe 
Gunt6r__,, 


Rajabmandry 


Tenali ee 
Rangoon .. 
Rajahmundry 


Bowbay oe 
Vizianagaram 
Nellore .. 


Gontir 
Masulipatam 


lo. 
Cocanada .. 


Do, cs 
Anakapalli 
Beswada .. 
Cocanada .. 
Madras ,, 

Do. ve 


Bangalore City 


Mysore ee 


. 
ee 


70 10th and 24th Jaly ; 10th and 26th Aug. ; ; and 
10th and 26th | Fe 
Not known. | ist dune ; ist ant 1 Pg le let and 15th 
| Ang. ; and Ist a 
3,600 lst and isth July 1908; Ist Nor. 1907 ; and lst 
2,000 15th jane let and 14th ¥ : Ist and 15th 
Aug. ; ond Ist and 16th 
Not known, | 30th July ; 6th, lth, 20ch and 27th Aug. ; 
| and 3 , 10th, 17th and 24th sept. 1908. 
400 30th June 1908. 


16th and 23rd Sept. 1908. 
Srd, 10th, 17th, 24th and Sist July ; 7th, 14th, 
2st end 28th Aug.; and ath and 1ith Sept. 


Not known. | 9th, 16th an* 38rd Sept. 1908. 
Do. 16th and 2%nd . 1908. _ 

400 $rd, 10th, 17th, 24th and sist J ; 7th, 14th, 
2iet and 20th Aug. ; and 4th, 1 th and 18th 

150 29th June; 6th and 20th July ; 2rd, 10th, 17th, 
nat and _ Aug. ; and 7th, t4th and 2ist 

. 190 
1,850 Sth, 12th, 19th and 26th July: 2nd, 9th, 16th, 
: au 3 30th Aug. ; and 6th, [3th und :Oth Sept. 
Not hnown. | 2nd, 9th and 16th July 1908. 

850 ond, 9th, 16th, 28rd and 80th. Jul h, 13th, 
20th, and a7th Aug.; and youn” 17th, 
and 24th Phe ig 

Not known. | 18th and 26t ; ist, 8th, 16th, 22nd and 
+ 29th Aug. ; het th and 12th Sept. $08. 

120 2nd and 9th July 1908. 

300 let July 1908. 

450 24th June; and Ist, 8th, and 15th July 1908. 

sin 

600 lst, 4th, oe llth, 15th, 1, $3nd, 26th oe 

; let ey » 15th, 1 
22nd, veth and 29th Aug. ; and 5th 
Ot 13th, 16th, 19th, 23rd and and 26th Sept. 
600 30th June; 3rd, 7th, 10th, 14th, ie, 2ist, 24th, 


28th and 81st July ; 4th, 7th, 11 lath, 18th, 
Yist, 26th and 2oth Aug.; and Ist, 4th, Sth, 
ue. 1éth, Leth, 92nd, 26th and 29th Rept. 


6 > 


lath, 16th, 20th, 2ist, 22nd, 22rd, 


ph age 25th, 


2ith, 28th, 29th, sth and sl 
ist, ‘ad, 4th, in ce i ie ae 
18th, ‘lath, 16th, 17: 19th, 20th, 21 
2Ond, 24th, 26th o1.d 2th Avg. 1808. 
236 | Ast, 4th, 8th, 11th, 16th; 18th, dee 
Weekly, 2h July; and let, Sth, &h, ie, 15th, 
930 22nd and 26th Aug. 


* Return not received. £topped from the 26th August. 


+ Stopped from the 26th Avgeat. 


“ Vrittanta Patrika”? _ 


3 


Peviailiohle:.. 


Birmonthly. 
SwadechaBhlionnt ” 
“ Veorskelaa? Oe: 
Monthy. 
| nace 
MALAYALAM. 
: Monthly. 
‘6 Jenmi ” Mi oi: 
Triomonthly, 
“ Kerala Chintamoni "? 
“Kerala Mitram” ,, 
- Vignana Mangeri”” .. 
: Weekly. 
“ Kerala Patria” 4, 


‘« Kerala Sanchati ” 
‘* Manorama”’ 
‘“‘Malayali” .. 

“ Nagrani Dipika “ 


‘‘ Bharata Bandhu ” 
‘* Mitevadi ”’ an 


‘6 Kerala Sh oI ; i ’9 : 
‘‘ Bharata Shobhini ” 


Number | 


of copies | Dates of — received and examined during 


. y e third quarter of 1908. 


“ Kerala Tharaka” ee 


Palghat 


Trichur 
Cochin s* 
Mararikulam 


6th, 13th, 20th and 27th July; 3rd, 10th, 17th, 
24th and 8lxt Aug.; and Téth, 2ist and 
2th Sept. 1908. 

4th, 11th, 18th and 26th July; and ist, 8th, 
1Sth, 22nd ani 29th Aug. 1908. 

Srd, 10th, 17th, 24th and 3let July ; 7th, 14th 
2tet and 28ta Aug. ; and 4th, llth, 18th a 
25th Sept. 1908. 

2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd and 30th July; 6th, 13th, 
20th and 27th Aug.; and 3rd, 10th, 17th and 
24th Sept. 1908. 


Ist and 18th Joly; let und 16th Aug. ; and let 
and 1éth Sept. 1908. 
Sist July; 15th Aug. ; and 15th Sept. 1908. 


June, July and Aug. 1908. 
July, Aug. and Sept. 1908. 


July, Aug. and Sept. 1908. 


$rd and 25th July; 4th, l4th and 26th Ang. ; 
and 11th and 14th Sept. 1908. 

Ist, 1)th and 2)st July; Ist, llth and 2let 
Aug. ; and Ist, 11th and 21st Sept. 1908. 

16th and 26th July; Sth, 16th and 26th Aug. ; 
and Sth, 15th and 26th Sept. 1908. 


4th, llth, 18th and 25th July ; Ist, 8th, 16th, 
22nd and 29th Aug.; and 12th, 19th and 26th 
Sept. 1908. 

let, 8th, 16th and 29th July; Oth, 12th, 19th 
and 26th Aug.; and 2nd, J6th, 23rd and 
80th Sept. 1908. 

$rd, 10th, 17th, 24th and 3let July; 7th, 14th, 
2ist and 26th Aug. ; 4th, 18th and 26th Fept. 
1908. 

4th, tith, 18th and 24th July; Ist, 8th, 16th 
nt.d 29th Aug.; and oth, 19th and 26th Sept. 
1908 

7th, 14th, 2let and 26th July ; 4th. Lith, 18th 
and 26th Aug ; and Ist, 8th, 16th, 22nd and 
29th Sept. 1908. 

4th and 11th July; Ist, 8th. 15th, 22nd and 
29th Aug. ; and 12th and 19th Sept. 1908. 

Sth, 12t “Toth and 26th ay lh 2nd, 9th, 16th, 
23rd and 30th Aug. ; and 13th, 20th and 27th 
Sept. 1908. 

8th duly ; and Sth, 12th and 19th Aug. 1908. 

let, Sth, 16th, 22nd and 2th July; Sth, 12th 
19th and 26th Aug.; and 2nd, 16th and 
28rd Sept. 1908. 

18th and z6th Aug.; and Ist, 8th, bdth and 


23rd Sept. 1908. 


let, 4th. 8th, 11th, 16th, 18th, 22nd, 26th and 
July; Ist, 6th, 8th, 12th, 16th, 19th, 
, 26th and 49th Aug.; and llth, 16th, 
: 2érd and 26th Sept. 1908. 


+ Published at irregular intervals. 
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I.—Forgian Pourtics. 
1. The Hindu, of the 2nd October, wri ‘ 
oe | once heard a re 
The Racial Question—Australia. 


actical-minded people will not be inclined to see much in this distinction 
without difference. Perhaps after all, to say to the colored man ‘the honour 
of your presence would at present cause inconvenience’ instead of ‘ get out, 
you, d——d nigger’ might be a lesson in politeness and indicate good- 
breeding, but in so far as the ejected party is concerned, we do not suppose 
there would be much material difference, seeing that he stays out all the 
same in either case. This policy of the closed door has been having a good 
deal of discussion in the London papers received by the last mail. The 
London 7imes has an article from its special correspondent entitled ‘ A white 
Australia and its defence’ which, though we do not agree with its conclusions, 
we must say is temperately and reasonably argued. One feature of the whole 
situation is the peculiar attitude that has been taken up by England. That 
attitude would seem to be one of ‘ let well alone.’ Such a policy is no doubt 
excellent in the abstract. Sitting on the hedge, though a delicate and 
difficult feat, may present attractions to a certain type of mind. The 
unfortunate thing, in such a position is that it is apt to be misunderstood by 
both parties. When we say this, we must not be taken as remiss in 
appreciating England’s delicate position. ‘The delicacy of the position is not 
likely to diminish but rather to increase 1n course of time; when the new and 
various activities which are at work in the East have succeeded in galvanising 
the East into life, we do not suppose the Eastern people will-put up patiently 
with the exclusive selfishness of the whites in Australia and elsewhere. The 
cool selfishness of a population of five millions of people bpropristing a terri- 
tory of three million square miles and proposing to exclude all whose skin is 
not white, would be amusing if it were not for the very grave issues involved 
in the question. That the thing has been successfully done hitherto at all, is 
no doubt due to a consciousness of British protection in case of complications 
with the nationalities excluded. But this consciousness has not made 
Australia in the least careful to avoid these complications. Indeed Australia 
reminds one of a child grown up enough to have désires of its own and 
stick to them with perverse pertinacity, but not yet enough to take the 
responsibility for its actions. The bigger brother is always in the back- 
ground and the child is conscious of it. But in this perpetual countenanci 
of Australian action, the British Government is evidently not able to 
recognise an injustice to others, an invidious difference in treatment which 
has not been without its effect in accentuating racial differences. ) 


66 i al Se * ” 
2. The Indian Patriot, of the 8th October, writes:—‘ The latest news 


. - from the Transvaal is that seventy-six Indians 
arene Aney-sren-a- tet have been sentenced to pay a vn of ata 
five pounds or in default two months’ imprisonment; of course they have 
gone to prison, for that is the way they fight out in South Africa, and eve: 
time that a man goes to gaol there is a sensation, and more men come 
forward to go to gaol and Bll manage to go. For the credit of the Boer 
Government it has to be said that they do not mean to give way, and so far 


as their gaols are concerned, they are resolved ‘to fill them up with In 


ale at: 


and if necessary, liberate criminals of other classes to find room. — The Indis . 
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We always come back again and get themselves arrested 
therefore, the Government would show them what their 
ke, and. a’ particularly harsh treatment may intimidate some of 
the Indians inte, gayang -& » the: wartare, ‘‘Ihis has infuriated the Indian 
community,” says Reuter, ‘old residents and their children being treated 
as prohibited Immigran 
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But if the arrest. of 


equal rights anda new start, with neither race handicapped. South Africa, 
he declared, must become one united country. We suppose Mr. Smuts has 
been plain enough this time, and he would settle the English question as he 
would settle the Indian question if he can help it. It remains to be seen 
what steps the British Government will take in the matter. Just as we go to 
press we hear that Mr. Ghandhi has been arrested ; surely the Indians in 
Transvaal question is going to assume awful proportions.” 


-JI:—Homx ApMINISTRATION. 


(b) Courts. 


3. The Indian Patriot, of the 2nd October, writes :—“‘ The news that 

~ ts)" bail has been granted to the accused in tho 

Bail at last. '~< Midnapore bomb ase, which our Calcutta 
correspondent wires to-day, will be received throughout the country with 
the greatest satisfaction. ~The two whose confessions, true or false, were 
responsible for this terrible tale which kept up Midnapore in the public mind 
for so long a time, have not been teleased on bail, and that is perhaps as it 
should be. Mr. Justice Mitter has once more proved to the world, as he did 
in company with- Justice Fletcher in the Bloomsfield murder case which 


. pick 


3 have been shut ws in gaol since July last, 
was unbearable to the public; and 

Vg PR at MCR Pes SOME RN Rr i . mes : 
confidence in the impartiality of justice administered in Midnapore. Mean- 


created so much sensation in India and England, that the Calcutta High 
le to the d the repeated applications for adjournment 
was a state of things which was enough to melt a stone. It. made a very 


Court is the palladium of justice. ‘That so many respectable men, without 
on the one hand: and persistent refusal of bail on.the other shook public 
sion on the public mind that respectable men, without any case 


Tue Iwotaw Patnior, 
Madras, 
Oct. 2nd, 1908. 


Taz Soutn Inpran 
Matt, 
Madura, 

Oct. 5th, 1908. 


Tux Waspxgspar 
REvirw, 
Trichinopoly, 
Oot. 7th, 1908. 


made out against them, should be thrown into solitary cells and’ ke 
insufficient food, and subjected to a treatment which they never deser 
If bail should have been refused even now by the Caleutta High Court w 
not know what would have been the fate o ‘the accused. Without fac 
to have legal aid, and interviews with pleaders 
circumstances, they would have had n 


Perhaps, as in the case of Arabinda Ghosh, the court might have allowed any 

of the accused, after a ‘ careful’ search, to interview his counsel in the court 

room ; but a hasty consultation like that would not have served any useful 
urpose ; and delays and calls for adjournment would have been indispensible. 

by granting them bail Mr. Justice Mitter has done them ‘nothing 

barest justice; and if the Magistrate at Midnapore could -proceed 

case promptly, and not make it another Alipore trial, we may look forward 

to a speedy close of the Midnapore drama.” ; 


4. Criticising the case against the Mahratia for contempt of court, 
the South Indian Mail, of the Sth October, 
The case against the Mahratia yoke: . . . .. he order of the 
ae Bombay High Court is unique in point of 
severity and indefiniteness. The attempt of the said High Court to bring 
pressure upon conscience is the medisval practice of cowing down a person 
into submission. That Mr. Kelkar does not see his way to apologise is a 
matter of conscientious scruple. Any attempt to make him false to his con- 
science reminds us only of the method adopted in the middle ages to bind 
down conscience. What the end of the matter will be if Mr. Kelkar does not 
become convinced of that court’s order, we cannot forecast. His Majesty, 
the Secretary of State for India, and the Anglo-Jndian Danennaeney #79 out 
expressions of genuine sympathy. There is yet what is called the aoming 
mail case assault. Even some Anglo-Indian papers characterised the sai 
case as one in which there was a failure of justice. In the intensity of its 
excitement, the present Midnapore sensations out-Herod the Herod of Jamal- 
pore raids. Instances unfortunately are not a few in which punishment on 


Indians is inflicted before trial. ‘The present Midnapore wailings are intensely 
of a tragic nature. 


We need not spend many words and arguments to say that the Procla- 
mation is only a pen-picture and a word painting. The Transvaal Asiatic 
question has again assumed an alarming aspect. We are very often treated 
to harrowing news of oppression to which the handful of white settlers there 
deliberately subject our countrymen. We have freely quoted in our columns’ 
the opinion of Mr. L. W. Ritch, the London Agent of our countrymen in the 
Transvaal, as to how the Imperial Government is unable to vindicate the 
Indian citizenship. The whole question reduces itself to this. ‘The coloured 
settlers, either in the Transvaal, or elsewhere, are a menace to white civilisa- 
tion and hence the policy of exclusion, restriction, or prohibition of them 
ought to be a pious white duty; the rights of Indian citizenship there avails 
him nothing. The policy of the exclusion laws will be to coop up the 
Indians within the limits of India. Our countrymen there are again to make 
a heroic self-sacrifice and to repeat the desperate struggle for recovering lost 


ground. It is not profitable to make a forecast of it. The situation is 
sufficiently grim.” 


(d) Education. 


9. The Wednesday Review, sf the 7th rigor contains the following :— 

. ee ‘‘A curiously worded tel n is published 

ree Primeny eduasiion: .: (reads on the subject of #66 | imary 
education. The Ter have been expecting a substantial reform in the 
direction indicated in the Government of India’s original communication on 
the subject. We now leurn that the local Governments have submitted theit 
reports and that the question is under consideration at Simla but that 
‘ opinions are not favourable to free education though thee has been a plea 


tal 
i 


for lacing: ed sini th Sell Sanaa ms | in a Teaca : ram 

saverthil 38, contaima an aasurance that thing will be done. It tn diff 

iy idea Of what that something could possibly be except that 

ved-and made to ‘share the fate of many other contem- 

rms of like nature. For ue opinions are not favourable to the 

rincipal points.or the seheme suggested, no reform worth mentioning could 

be introduced..by. the Government of India unless they differ from these 

unfavourable opinions. the. Government's view of education in general 

appears to be. in. state ic uncer aln y. at more points than one but it was 
thought that they were sayourably disp to the progress of primar 

education in the eountry and really desired to bring it within the reach of all 

classes. Weare afraid, On reading the telegram, that there is some doubt 

in the minds.of some of those in charge of the local Governments even on 


these elementary paints. We.trust the Government of India will take a 


sible view than what is contained in the opinions referred 

gram and resolyeon a real and beneficial scheme of reform. 

It will not do, late a stage in the history of British rule, to rest contented 

with having done something unless that something is a sure and decisive 
step towards making primary éducation free and popular.” 


~- .. (k) General. 


ae a 


6. The South Indian gorge aee the dth an ag nae In 1833, the 

_- oe bes) trade monopoly of the East India Company 
The Indian Censtitation. CK cuaabolabed. 4 ‘Lill then it paid its dividends 

to the shareholders; it drew its tributes. On the Ist of September 1858, 
the Last India Company: came to an end. Amid the last struggles of the 
Mutiny the medern period of Empire began. ‘The Mutiny implied a final 
breach with the old: tradition by which India had been governed in the 
interests of a corporation of merchants. The London Datly News, in its issue 
of September last, takes an impartial estimate of the British administration in 
India, past and present ;-—* The memory of the English people has selected in 
a rather arbitrary way such aspects of its records as wo should wish to keep 
among the traditions of the Imperial race. We remember its incidental 
achievements: in bringing order into the chaos of warring races and dying 
empires. We cherish the memory of individual administrators and suldiers, 
who worked as Obristian men:with a single eye to the good of the people 
whom they ruled; Wedlike to think of Macaulay’s achievements in laying 
the basis of a modern education and a civilised code of law. What we 
forget, too readily, is that the wliole machine was all the while grinding out 
profits for directors and shareholders at home. Who remembers, for 
example, that ghastl + dispatch in which Warren Hastings, after a famine 
which had carried off one-third of the population of the people of Bengal, 
assured the apprehensive directors in London that, despite this calamity, a 
firm administration had enabled him to send home something more than the 
usual annual tribute? How often do we dwell on the fact that our protec- 
tive tariffs killed the thriving home industnes of India, destroyed in the 
interests of manufacturers: at home the commerce in silks and cottons which 
the.world’s loom. before our coming, and prepared the 

po by.compelling the peasantry to live by agriculture alone ? 
W the admissions of official documents, it would seem an inere- 
3 ¢ torture. was in some provinces systematically used to draw 
bry. the. tribute of 50 or even 60 per cent. which we we were 


ig the defects in the system of rule now in vogue, the Davly 
mention..of the following :-{ The ever-increasing military 
‘severity. of. taxation in relation to the poverty of cultivators, 
tal abeonce of any Governmental system of elementary edues- 
“failure to separate the. administration of justice irom the 
. Phe toot of the inadec uac ry. of this sincere and: honest effort to 

play providence to.am alien people, has Jain in the fact that the bureaucra 
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‘Under the segis of Britain, wliy should India stand ‘outside the pale? 
Fifty years have rolled over the land since the grant of the boon of the 
Proclamation. The Indian Constitution is yet fundamentally ‘ autocratic, 
allowing the people no voice in any manner or degreé in the control of their 
domestic concerns. Fijiis a small distant possession of the Crown in the 
South Pacific with a population of 120,124, of whom 2,459 only are Europeans. 
It is administered by a Governor assisted by an Executive Council, and has 
a Legislative Council, of ten official members, six elected members, and two 
native members. The Island of Cypress, with a population of 237,022 souls, 
is under a British High Commissioner assisted by an Executive and a Legis- 
lative Council: the legislatare consisting of 18 members, 6. being office- 
holders and 12 elected, 3 by Muhammadans and 9 by non-Muhammadan 
voters. Ceylon is administered by a Governor assisted by an Kxecutive 
Council of 5 members and a Levislative Council of 17 members including the 
members of the Executive Council, 4 other office-holders and 8 non-official 
members, nominated by the Governor as representing the different races and 
classes in the community. The present Indian Constitution is hardly better 
or stronger than that of a small Crown Colony. India waits for a large and 
liberal measure of political change in respect of the general structure of Indian 
Government atl in respect of the frame work of Indian Administration. 

‘In India, the supreme authority is vested under the Transfer Act of 
1858 in the Governor-(Jeneral in Council. The Council of the Governor- 
(xeneral at present consists of six ordinary members, besides the Commander- 
in-Chief, who is an’ extra-ordinary member. We have as yet no Indian 
representative in the Executive Council. For legislative purposes, the 
Council is expanded into a Legislative Council by the appointment of not 
less than 10 and not more than 16 persons resident in india as additional 
members. Of these not fewer than six ought to be officiale. The Imperial 
Government has the right if necessary to require the Governor-General te 
introduce a measure in his Legislative Council and require * also the members 
of his Government, whether ordinary or additional official members of the 
Council, to vote for it with the alternative of resigning their seats.’ ” 


7. The Madras Standard, of the 10th October, writes :—‘ Though we 
4 |. are not now in a position to know anything 
nef et Of Lord :Meelehe <detiadin' aa 4h detait about the contetiplnted 

reforms in the methods of administration and 
government in India, there can be no doubt about the spirit in which Lord 
Morley has taken up the question. In his speeches,—especially in his recent 
utterances,— he has let the world understand that his own object is really 
what the King’s Speech foreshadowed about two years ago, namely, the 
broadening of the basis of peace, order and good- government in India, which, 
rightly interpreted, means the carrying out of measures for practically 
associating the people: with the management of their own affairs. Whatever 
the methods may be the object itself is plain enough. In the draft proposals 
upon which public opinion was asked there was a shiftin iz of the centre o 


h Lord »Morley : see msnot to have been aware. Public 
urély done a great.déal-to adjust the perspective and focus the 

itself. the responsible officials seem to have realised the 

defects, of their origina! scheme, co much so that it is now 

-onfidently asserted that the Government. of India in their final draft have 
<0 modified it a8 10 MAK® ab harmonise: with the Indian demands. Whether 
the modifications: dopted by the Government of India are such as will elicit 
complete public approval or not, Lord Morley himself has not kept us in 
doubt about his ownantentions. -. n his famous reply to Lord Curzon, Lord 
\lorley took that mobieman to task for his implied yet insistent demand for 
deliberately ignoring thé clauns'and aspirations of Indians in dealing with 


Indian afar r poi ted out that in solving Indian problems 
Indian demands m Bek 


nus épt prontnently in view; and if now both tho 
(overnment of India. and the Secretary of State have resolved to modify the 
original scheme of reform ‘somewhat on the lines of the criticisms to which it, 
was subjected 1n: India, it 1s because they are anxious to satisfy legitimate 
Indian ambition. But itis still possible that fresh mistakes may he com- 
mitted, which may stand in the way of the attainment of the end in view. 
It must be borne in mind that the Indian domand is not merely that the 
highest posts in the land should, in practice, be thrown open to Indians, but 
that a permanent channel of connection should be established between the 
Government and the people. 


“Tn England and other countries where free institutions exist and flourish 
the progress in the art and methods of rule is steady and continuous, because 
nen outside the permanent officialdom are constantly introduced into high 
responsible positions and, indeed, they direct the whole policy. An English- 
man by his steady and meritorious public services, steadfast public virtues, 
judgment, eloquence, debating talent and wide and extensive knowledge of 
inen, things and institutions may rise to eminence in the House of Commons 
and, without any previous official training, may suddenly be called upon to 
occupy one of the hi hest offices in the State and to work the official machine. 
The advantages which the country and the public derive from such a system 
are manifold. In it there is ample room for the new spirit and fresh ideas to 
siow themselves. The official machinery is kept in a state of activity and 
animation such as would harmonise with the feelings and sentiments outside ; so 
that whatever leaps to light outside, penetrates and vivifies the official sanctum 
and regulates the springs of the official machinery. In India, of course, the 
time is not come for the wholesale introduction of parliaméntary Government. 
But as to what the goal should be there seems to be little or no difference of 
opinion. If we have understood the teachings of Lord Morley correctly and 
it we have followed the progress of British policy carefully, there seems to be 
no doubt that the mission of England in India 1s to help her people to go 
forward on the path of civilisation, to stimulate and vitilise their moral and 
ental energies and so organise the social forces as to enable them to establish 
themselves as really the centre and pivot of the British Imperial system. So 
far as the appointment of the Viceroy and that of the Governors of Madras 
and Bombay are concerned, the British method 1s adopted. Viceroys and 
Governors are chosen not from among Indian officials who have — 
through all the vatious stages of promotion but generally from among ritish 
politicians trained: in« the atmosphere and traditions of British See 
pablic men whose niinds, not moving in‘any official groove, are elastic and 
receptive enough to*take in and absorb new ideas and expand as the fierce 
light of criticism ‘beats upon them. What India now wants is a broadening 
of the basis of this policy: ~ Instead of confining the choice of candidates for 
nigh offices, which may be open to Indians, to the select official circle, the 
new policy should ‘make ‘provision for appointing public men of proved 
calibre, experieneé, independence, integrity and probity to such high offices. 


a 


India is yet»a land Of castes‘and creeds and sects. But the times are fast 
changing, and Indians, freely shaking off the trammels of custom, creed and 
caste, take ‘to foreign travel in“ increasi mbers and become imbued 
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with that spirit of catholicity and ] 
necessary in this country to enab! 
duties to the entire satisfaction 0 
possessing these and other quali 


‘ quality of their work as pub spa seagpipe 


or of great public bodies and are available, their claims should: be first 1 
nised for high offices where resource, initiative, freedom from bias, d 
honesty, wide outlook, responsivenees to criticism, and extensive kno 


of men and things are qualities deemed to be necessary. M, Toru 

Lord Morley would introduce Indians to the Executive Councils of the Vi 

and the Governors of Madras and Bombay, they should not be officia 

over with the depressing influences of narrow-minded redtapei 
independent men of the kind we have. ventured to describe. - It ia such men 
that can enter into the —_— of the new time and keep pace with modern 
progress. In British India as heads of departments, and in Native States as 
chief ministers they would be able to win the people over to the side of 
everything that is stable and progressive. ‘Their co-operation with the 
permanent officials will be productive of the most solid and satisfactory 
results, What is in store for us we do not know. But the policy here 
outlined seems to us to be a sound one and may well be begun first of all, 
under the auspices of the British Government, by the rulers of Native States, 
who inust make it a point of appointing, as their ministers, not always to be 
sure, but as often as possible distinguished public men. Responsibility is 
what makes public life healthy, and if successful public men are invested with 
a certain amount of responsibility either in the Legislative Council or im some 
other capacity not only will the methods of rule become progressive, but 
public life itself will become more healthy, pure and virile. We are itichned 
to think that Lord Morley’s ideas run on these lines. Whether they will 


_eventually take the shape we so much desire is more than we can vouch for. 


We have called attention ouly to one aspect of the question of reform. With 
the establishment of popular institutions as reflecting. public opinion and as 
nurseries of Indian statesman we propose to deal later on.” 


IV.—NatTivE STatTeEs. 


8. In an article on the Mysore Representative Assembly, the Hindu, of 
_ the 8th October, has the following :—*‘ A note- 
A ane sore Representative worthy part of the Diwan’s Addvian is that 
sasscaaees by which relates to the unrest in India. ‘I 
cannot close this Address,’ says the Diwan, ‘ without making some. reference 
to it.” In fact, the unrest in India has so agitated and disturbed the course 
of politics in Mysore, so far at all events as the responsible officers of Govern- 
ment are concerned, that the subjects of His Highness have come to wonder 
what they could possibly have to do with the unrest outside the Province. 
The Mysore Newspapers Regulation, of which so much has been said through 
the length and breadth of the land, is obviously an outcome of the Mysore 
Government’s anxiety for the unrest in British Jndia. We are told that the 
Mysore agitator is ‘a comparatively mild-and harmless personage,’ but that 
“he had to be taken betimes in hand.’- Presumably the Regulation is meant 
to take the suspected Mysore agitator by the forelock. . At the same. time, 
however, the Diwan would remind the schoolboy and certain sections of the 
Mysore public that, so far as Mysore was concerned, ‘they had all that a 
genuine nationalist could wish for.’ They had an Assembly fully repres 
tative of the people to discuss and interpellate upon every administrative 
question and every action of Government. They had a Legislative: Council 
with the privilege of election. .They had the Council of His Highness’ the 
Maharaja. The Government was manned almost entirely by: Indians. ' 
efforts of that Government have been continually directed to the promoti 
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of the moral and material good of the’ people. The Ins 
Village Tank Panchayat had sown the gernis of real local self-governmer 
the ‘achievement of which our.countrymen jn. other parts .of India - 


| aioe (PRONE UMS eee Ye ee 2 . 
in Mysore wa r ‘ ert, esa etree st could wish for.’ They show at the 
came time, ast nab aw cece: os! (ilies . ma Fe t admit, that a genuine nationalist 
could wish’ or those phings and that he cou d agitate to obtain thom when he 
has not all or auy or them. * his explains the cause of the real unrest in 
India, against Which even=the distant: Mysore Government goes out of its 
way to fight. by Means Ol & vicarious penal measure as the notorious News- 
papers Regulation." sor the rest; the ubservations of the Diwan on the poli- 
tical condition OF2u Gis COntaIN ar | exhortation to the Government and to the 
leaders of. the people to take account of the new aspirations and the new 
forces and direct, then in ight channels ; a reiteration of the fact that the 
key to the whole d imcult & tuation 18° sympathy, mutual sympathy between 
the rulers and the ruled; ¢ ud an inilignant denunciation of anarchist methods 
coupled with a  feelmg expression of loyalty to the Paramount lower. 


striving afters ae mags to show that they had 
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Speaking of the Newspapers it 


Mysore Government that ‘a perusal of the numbers of the Jugadguru which 
have appeared during the past eleven months places it beyond doubt that 
this magazine contains matter which is frequently indecent to the verge of 
obscenity and no less objectionable in character than that which caused tho 
suspension of the Desabhimanit newspaper in 1894.’ The publication of 
indecent matter isan offence under the Penal Code, and an open trial for 
such an offence would have been more in the fitness of things than the refusal 
of a license under the Regulation. Such a refusal may at least follow a 
conviction for sueh an offence.. But as it runs, the order of the Mysore 
Government applying an ex-post facto law to the application of the editor 
and the managin proprietor of the paper, whose antecedents dating back 
to 1394 have also been requisitioned in support of the order, appears on the 
face of it arbitrary and unjustified, notwithstanding the appeal to public 
interests which is as vague as it is unconvincing.” | 
9. The Indian Patriot, of the 9th October, writes:—‘‘ Mr. V. P. Madhava Te Ixprax Paraior, 
My _.» - "Rao made the observation yesterday in his oot. oth, 1908. 
natives D ies idea of address to the Representative Assembly that 
Be save  ©as far as Mysore was concerned they had all 
that a genuine nationalist could wish for,’ and he seemed to justify 1t mainly 
on the ground that “we havo @ completely organised system of Government 
modelled on that of British India and manned almost entirely by: Indians.’ 
We suspect that Mr. Madhava Rao has somewhat confounded the claim for 
on the part of the people of British India with their national 


the natives 

their hij -officcs 31 
Mr. Madhava Rao, as an Indian,. sympathises with -his countrymen in British 
India in their desire to hold high “offices ices which are now held by Englishmen ; 
but be does not seem to.extend the same sympathy to Mysoreans who make a 
distinction, in thel interests, between the Indians of Mysore and the 
Indians of British India. ~ Therein. lies the weakness of his policy aud 
attitude as well-es off many others who, like him, have gone from British India 
and hold D ce : “ Nat $ ve ‘ Sot. al t is. because th y have betrayed this weak- 
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most intelligent and the most active classes in Native States. An out 
must become one with the peopl to be accepted as , 
In the earlier days. Ys syeeng ly; there was no distax 
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more outsiders have tended to divide the camp ;and'the native feels k 
everyday that he has been deprived of his due, and that he has to sub: 
the will of others. This is not certainly what ‘a genuine nationalist 
wish for.” The feeling in Mysore between those who dominate 
tion and those who have to submit to it is anything but happy 
Indian statesman is he who, though an outsider, can administer a State so as 
to make the people feel that he is one of themselves, placed at their head 
for his superior merits and virtues. He who fails in this fails to illustrate the 
full possibilities of his race and to justify their claims for higher n- 
sibilities. If an Indian cannot give greater satisfaction to the people whose 
affairs he administers than an Englishman, if he cannot inspire confidence in 
his justice, impartiality and sympathy, he falls short of the ideal of Indian 
statesmanship. | 

Genuine nationalism does not consist in a number of Indians holdi 
high appointments. It consists in the ability of the nation to assert ite will, 
and in adequate opportunities for the exercise and development of its intelli- 
gence and energy. Every individual of the nation must have the freedon: to 
exercise his faculties, to improve his powers, and to distinguish himself in 
any department of life that he chooses. His freedom must be unfettered by 
State regulations ; his opportunities ought not to be restricted by considera- 
tions other than those which have a bearing on the well-being of the le 
at large. The analogy of British [ndia does not apply. to a State like 
Mysore which is ruled by its own Maharaja and which has no other obligation 
than the obligation of loyalty to the paramount power which maintains it, and 
the obligation of duty to its own people whose interests are supreme, subjeet— 
to the interest of the British power. Jtis not enough if the administration 
is carried on with efficiency. ‘The people must have opportunities for partici- 
pation in it, for being trained in it, and equipped with practical knowledge 
and ideas, so thatthe disappearance of outside officials may not be a matter 
of consequence to the people. Expert knowledge and experience and exce 
tional administrative capacity may have now and then to be introduced from 
outside in the interests of the State; and in order to be really beneficial these 
must establish a connection with the people so as to enable them to continue 
the work with the knowledge which outsiders have brought and are expected 
to impart. to them. If this is kept in view, and if outsiders can so act as to 
be one with the people, there will be no politics in many of the Native States, 
and certainly no politics of the kind which has in Mysore created so distinct 
a division between Mysoreans and non-Mysoreans. ‘lhe greatest work that an 
Indian statesman can do is to evolve a model State on the basis of an ancient 
polity, but with all the elements which satisfy the aspirations of a modern 
community, which would enable the people to reflect, and in some measures to 
assert, their best mind in the Government of their country. They must be 
enabled to attain their fullest development. Diwan Rangacharlu showed 
more than ordinary political foresight when he established the Representative 
Assembly ; but it is doubtful whether his successors have understood his real 
aim in establishing it. He had in his miud not only the good government. 


2 the State, but its enduring existence. as a subordinate partner of the 
mpire. . | 
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10. The Madras Standard, of the 9th October, writes :—“ If report b : 
The Travancore Popular As- <a we do Oe know — what ‘groune 
sembly. Diwan of ‘Travancore has ought fi 
' the number of electoral bodies coustit 
general electorate of the Travancore Sreemoolam Popular Assembly’ Befe 
wo are put in potsession of his reasons it would of course be unfit to critics 
the action of Mr. Rajagopalachariar, But we may egy && nee thet 


electorate once constituted should not be interfered with in #oGordance 
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d of public opinion, the Popu 
ow: without: th idliass: It can neither be a 
an independent body. In mes where constitutional 
as been established the one part of it Which Governments and 
e-not allowed to touch except with the previous assent of the 
ectorate. In Travancore, of course, the Popular Assembly 
was but recently established. But reducing its: strength and curtailing the 
number of electoral bodies, within so short a time, without any previous 
erence to the electors and their representatives is certainly not progress but 
rogression. Our impression has been that the present Diwan of Travancore 
is a friend of the new Assembly anxious to establish it on a-firmer, broader 
and more popular basis, and we hope that our information is incorrect.” 


~ 


VI—MIScELLAaNEOvs. 


11. The Muhammadan, of oh October, writes:—‘‘ The differences T#* Mumsmmanan, 
4 which have arisen ia the Congress party in cot. 6th, 1908. 
The easter: Southern India on the proposal of ho ding its . 
next sittings in our city have once again brought to the fore the question of 
Musalman attitude towards that political organisation. We have talked over 
the matter with a pretty large number of Musalman gentlemen, and so far as 
we can gauge public opinion we find that the men of light and leading in our 
midst are, as a class, keenly. interested in the fortunes of the Congress, though 
they are averse to identify themselves with the movement. ‘They subscribe to 
the great principles on which it is based, though they condemn the methods of 
agitation and violence which have come to be associated therewith. ‘They 
believe that the Congress could still be made a great instrument of good and 
romote the welfare of the people at large, though run as it was in the 

it could bardly accomplish anything but disseminate dissatisfaction. They 
are glad that the Congress has adopted a constitution which will save it from 
falling into the hands of irresponsible demagogues. Thcy see it with pleasure 
that this constitution is similer to the one which their leaders themselves laid 
down for their own political organisation, just at the time when the Congress 
came to grief at Surat and before the news of its break-up was published. 
With so much sympathy and good will for the Congress, it 1s to be noticed 
that our people are not prepared to join in its deliberations. ‘They hold that 
heckiceid they are when compared to the great body of their fellow- 
countrymen, it will be suicidal to the cause of their healthy progress, if they 
allowed themselves to be merged in the bulk of the Indian people. vs it is, 
they feel convinced that it wilt do India more good, if Musalmans worked 
out their political salvation on a plane different from that of the Congress. 
They might suffer the same grievances, they might demand the same rights ; 
but having regard to the antecedents of the two sections, they think that, if 
they belonged to two different political bodies and their views coincided, their 
representations would have greater chance of being successful than cag would 
have otherwise. It is in this light that, in so short a time, the All-India 
Muslim League has become so popular and influential among all sections of 
the community. It is for this reason also, we believe, that the more 

advent: of the new 


: 


rs 
| country, it is no doubt difficult to do 
in the interests of order and progress. The Musalman 
itch with friendly interest the events of the next few weeks. 
; be mistaken for their. willingness to join the Congress, 
ot make the summer’ they say, and the Musalman 
mined by-the action of one or two individuals among 
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And if they have not yet éstablished a local lea; ne of th ir own & 
‘do not demonstrate their differences with ‘the Congress, it is; 
‘their agreement with its ideals, constitution and m pb 
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well-understood local circumstances which need not here be detaile 


‘‘ The unfortunate feature of the shipping at this port during the past 
navigation season is that British tonnage, which has hitherto always occupied 
the first place since St. Petersburg and Cronstadt have existed, has now 
given way to the Danish and German. The Danes now head the list in 


tonnage, although not in number of vessels, their share being 306 vessels 
and 350,050 tons, or 22°3 per cent. of the total tonnage of all nations; the 


Germans come next with 376 vessels and 321,337 tons, or 21-7 per cent. 
The tonnage of Swedish, Norwegian, Russian and Dutch vessels has also 
largely increased. - | : 

‘‘What is still more disquieting, Mr. Mackie adds, is the. fact that 


while British tonnage at this port has been continuously declining for a series 
of years its place in the carrying trade between St. Petersburg and ports of 
the United Kingdom is steadily being taken by German, Swedish, Nor- 


wagian and Danish vessels. lLritish shipowners should not overlook this 
fact, and should endeavour to regain the position they have for so many years 
held with pride.” 


13. The Malabar Daily News and the Trivandrum Telegraph, of the 3rd 
October, writes :—‘‘ While we have had during 


Loyalist celebration. the past few weeks many striking proofs that 


the great bulk of the people of Southern India are loyal and while this almost 

universal prevalence of loyalty in the Presidency has been testified to by 

District officers in their Jamabandi reports, there is also ground for the belief 

that the late Sir ‘T’. Madhava Rao’s caustic remark still holds good that 

between patriotism and poverty there is something more in common than the 

initial letter Pe, To meet the i of the proposed Loyalist Celebration 
r 2) 


of the Roy oclamation, 1858, an appeal was issued. by the Provincial 
Secretary of the Fund for subscriptions more than a fortnight- ago, but 
although there is only a month left for the actual date of the celebration, the 
response to the appeal has been, to put it bluntly, most shamefully fceble, 
the latest list to hand showing a total of no more than Rs. 642, whereof 
Rs. 100 is made up of a single donation sent in by the Muharaja of Bobbili. 
Subscriptions have been invited from all over the Presidency, and this fact 
makes the poor response still more disagreeably conspicuous.” = 
14. The Indian Pairiot, of the 7th October, has the following :-—- 
cr. * _ Sea PEROT RTGS 
.__. “Theidea that harebrained youths going 
about and talking rubbish will influence any intelligent. person has. always 
seemed to us absurd. No doubt they attract a crowd, but the crowd mo. 
often laugh at them than listen to them seriously. Mr. Richmond is wro! 
in assuming that the educated young men in our colleges or.those that hav 
recently taken their degrees are so stupid or wicked as to cherish ‘disloya 
revolutionary ideas. Even among them there may now - 


Loyal Corporation. 
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a crazy fellow; but it is unjust to our younger generation to suppose that 
y are a mischievous class. They are, on the other hand, mos y young 
nd and sober views, absolutely peaceful, respectful to their elders 

s, and obedient to authority. We have, therefore, absolutely no a 6 

ler on account of our young men or on account of their elders. ; 

pr is to those youths themselves who, led by mistaken - . @ 

wrong-headedness, give up their studies and lead an aimless | & 

e j 

| 


15. The Hindu, of the se October, writes ai " ee 8 8 86 Tus Henee, 

or some time past, ras has been earning oot. sth, 1908. 
The Madras Congress. the title of the home of lost’or abortive public 
causes, and of political pusillanimity. To the best of our knowledge, two 
attempts have made within the last two years to send a delegate from 
the Madras Presidency to England and both have miserably failed. The 
first occasion was when the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Lajpat Rai went 
to England two years ago to address the English public on bodies questions, 
and when a representative from Madras was required to co-operate with them 


in their.work. It is matter of common knowledge that both of them are in iy, ee a 
England a second time now, and not only they but men of public spirit from ; Pi 
every Province in Iudia except Madras are there. As regards tho Madras i 
Provincial. Conference, it was given up for reasuns which did not commend Bi 
themselves to many thinking men. In our upinion, a Provincial Conference a 
in which local questions of much importance would be discussed wou!d be gg 
helpful both to the Government and the people. Such questions, however, 
sr for proper handling leaders who have the moral courage, the unselfish : 
and patriotic in:pulse of a readiness to face the frowns and displeasure of the 
Government or of the people, as the case may be. Another local movement : 
which is languishing, if it has not actually disappeared for want of proper i 
support, is the proposed National College at Coimbatore. The proposed | j 
national educational institutions in the northern districts of the Presidency : 
have not fared any better, so far as we know. ‘The Swadeshi Steam Naviga- i 
tion Company at Tuticorin is an excellent indigenous enterprise, of great and : 
pregnant possibilities. 1t might have achieved a sound position, and need ; 


not be in its present st ition, if the movement had received as 
hearty a support as it Add ton hands of all the leaders of the people. 
It is unnecessary to refer in detail to the amount of avowed public support | 
which Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar, that veteran publicist, received at the time ; 
of his recent prosecution. Both his trouble and his deliverance Ag it were ; 
ect to his case was 


turns out to be true, the Congress 
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AMDHRAPATRIKS, 
Bombay, 


Daxrnava DipPam, 
Salem, 
Oct, 6th, 1908. 


SasiLEKHa, 
Madras, 
Oct. 9th, 1908. 


Vyala, 
Gunttr, 
Oct. Ist, 1908. 
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16. The Andirapatrike, of the 30th Sept 
understanding 


Relations between Germany 
and England. 


pS 
7 >: > 


‘The German Emperor is getti 


on land. ‘The English are, therefore, feeling their 


course of a fortnight, the Prime Minister of Germany had to publicly declare 
several times that they had no (wrong) intentions. ihe 


IJ.—Home ADMINISTRATION, 


(b) Couris. | 


17. While commenting on the conviction of Mr. Kelkar, the editor 
Th sotion of Mr. Kelkar, 01, the Afahratta, the Dakshana Dipam, of the 
ane convienon fee eee 6th October, remarks :—Besides the fine of 
Rs. 1,200 imposed on him, he has been sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment 
in a criminal jail. In addition to this, it has been mentioned in the judg- 
ment that he would be kept in jail until he pays the fine imposed and 
humbly apologises for his conduct. This appears to be a curious judgment. 
Suppose Mr. Kelkar does not apologise ; perhaps he will then have to be in 
jail for ever. We think law will only allow of his being sentenced to. 
imprisonment in default for a certain definite term and so this punishment 


that he will have to be in jail until he apologises is, in our opinion, illegal. 
(e) Local and Municipal. 


18, The Sastleka, of the 9th October, referring to a resolution passed 


by the Corporation of Madras expres 
an ee its loyalty to the Crown, says that just as the 
subjects have some duties to attend to, so the King also has some duties to 


perform. If the Commissioners had passed another resolution stating: that. 
the ‘administration should be conducted in accordance with the promises made. 
by the late Empress Victoria in 1857, it would have been indeed well. 


(9) Forests. 


19. The Vysia, of the lst October, states that former] , firewood in: 


Government depots was being sold at a cheaper’ 

Government firewood — soie thew ie f dear. A used to be a 
dry and cut so that it was available for immediate use for cooking: purposes. 
It was the practice then to keep timber required for different ‘purposes: 
separate from firewood and sell the same at fair rates. So, people made 
purchases at Government depots of firewood without any inconvenience. But’ 
of late its price was raised over and above. the bazaar rate, and timber for’ 
implements, etc., was mixed with firewood and both were sold at one and the’ 
same rate. Moreover, firewood is now sold in the: depots in big pieces 


Board, the Conservator of Forests, and the 
to do good to the people in these famine tim 
wood, keeping tim . 
it cheaper than in the bazaar, and putting up notices 


instead of in convenient. ones, ready for immediate ‘use. So, the Revenue 


r, required for various purposes 
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21. The Nyayabhimazi, of 


The British Government and 
the Indians. — | 


years that, actuated by ava 


ng to the deterioration o! goods or failure of contract or 
rices, the Mysore Star, of the 28th September, observes that if the 
nities were to fix a definite period for 


: ods to reach their desti- 
a certain 


und agree tage’ of their value on default, many 
ie present hardships could be removed and the neglect or carelessness of 

the Company's servants could also be- 

parts of India also should strive to obtain this concession. 


(k) General. 


the 2st. September,* says:—It is a known 
fact that the British did not enter India in 
the beginning with the idea of acquiring 
sovereignty over it, and that it is only in later 
ice, they took over the Government of the 


The merchants in other 


country into their own hands. Even after this, till the death of Queen- 
Victoriu, the Government of India was doubtless conducted with a regard, 


fear and affection for the country and her 
succeeded her, has left all. the powers of 


ng Edward, who 
overnment in the hands of his 


Minister, Lord Morley, and is touring about like an ordinary man. 


_ Therefore, it is that the Indians are now governed most arbitrarily und most 


unjustly imprisoned and deported. Js it just on the part of the authorities, 
relying on their physical and military strength, to subject the Indians to so 
many cruel restrictions? Alas! Our countrymen are not able to change the 
despotism that now obtains in India. It is pitiable indeed to see our patriots, 


editors and preachers being imprisoned promiscuously ! 


On the same subject'the NMyayabhimani, of the 24th September,* writes :— 
All the efforts of the Indians to draw the attention of the Government to the 
facts that the British merchants have despoiled India of every source of income 
and that her people are therefore starving and being treated as slaves by the 


whites, have been in vain. 


Alas! What else can these Indians do? Seeing 


that there was no use of their complaining against the daylight robbery of the 
Government in India, the Indians have resolved to prevent at least the 


payment of large quantities of money for Kuropeun goods by advising their. 


countrymen to use only goods manufactured in India; because, if this were 
done, all the money that now goes to foreign countries will remain here and 
be useful to our people. Even this was only in the stage of preaching and 


no active attempts were made to adopt this 
editors and the white merchants 


licy. But 
n to B en a hue an 


et the Feringhee 
cry against this, 


and the Government, which never paid any attention to the prayers of our 
countrymen for the last thirty years, was at once moved by the cry of tho 


whites and, losing even the little affection and mercy tt 
and their leaders most ru 


Indians, began to tease our people 
where it is only cruel iat 


ice towards the Indians and 


st October, writes as 
ish about the recent release of’ 
peaad Subramania Aiyar :—‘* We applaud the: 
os -Gévernment not only for its generosity but 
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Nravaburmant, 
Karikal, 
Sept. 21st, 1908, 
NYaYABNIMANt, | 
Karikai, ; 
Sept. 24th, 1908, \ 


Oot. 1st, 1908, 


NYAYABHIMaN!, 
Karikal. 
Oot. lst, 1908. 


Kw AapEsaMITRAN, 
Madras, 
Oct. 6th, 1908. 


well known to be suffering from. an incurable disea 


record of loyalty to Government ; and that at time 
opposition from the Hindu community. Jt is un 
should have been drawn from his wonted sobri ty 
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known to be sedition. We trust that + 
will have a good effect upon him and up 
him.” 


23. The Nyayabhimani, of the 1st October,* observes :—' ‘here are various 


: reasons for our patriots being dissatisfied with 
What is the cause of our dis- 4}, British Government... Even as early as the 


eect “texy the British establishment of the British Go rernment. in 
India, some statesmen had promised that the 
Indians would be allowed to rule the coma? themselves as soon as they had 
acquired the necessary capability for it. Moreover an Act of Parliament in 
1833 clearly stated that the Indians should have all the nghts and privileges 
that the Englishmen had. Then again, after the Mutiny of 1857 was.issued 
the Great Proclamation of 1857 which promised equal treatment for the 
Indians and Englishmen, non-interference with the religion of the Indians 
and some other advantages. All these things made the Indians anxious! 

expect the fulfilment of these promises. ‘Ihey even tried to remind the 
Government of these, now and then. Thus, they prayed to the Government, 
both directly and through the Parliament, that it should give the ligher 


appointments to the educated Indians. But nothing came out of this prayer. 


So this itself is a grievance to the Indians; for it makes them feel tbat it is a 
sign of their slavish dependence. Is there any other -country in which the 
Government ignores its subjects and denies them a share in the Government 
even after they had acquired the necessary capability for it? They give all 


high and responsible appointments to the whites, leaving only the lower 
appointments to the Indians and yet vaunt that 90 per cent. of the appoint- 
ments in India have been conferred on the Inuians. So our people have found 


out that it is in vain that they have Leen asking for higher appointments. 


All know that the Indian Military expenditure is the chief cause of the 
impoverishment of India. No doubt, England has to maintain a large force 
in India, to guard it against her jealous rivals, Russia, Germany, etc. But 
as England gains enough from the possession of India, she is bound to take 
the burden of this expenditure upon herself, and so it is merciless on her part 
to collect this amount from the poor Indians. — : 


Then ayain, in other countries, a new law will not be passed unless it is 
thoroughly discussed in a Parliament or other such institution. But tho 
Indians have no such privilege and so the Government here enacts any law 
it pleases, afflicting our people thereby and also tries to root out our patriots 
who work on our behalf most disinterestedly. : 


-%4. The Swailesamitran, of the 6th October, writes:—Last Saturday, 
: Mr. Buchanan, the Under Secretary of State 
oe and the duty. ot EOGAe tas India, stated in the course of a speech, that 
it was the duty of England to try to satisfy the reasonable aspirations of 
Indians of education and learning, and that justice should be déne to the 
Indian agriculturists by. sympathetic and intelligent people. We do not 


. 


pability that Mr. Buchanan referred to, and 


opinions have been expressed for the last 100 years that. the legitimate 


will be in 
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n Engl Peper states that the recom enda- 
ed by the India Office, i that 
reforms, granting greater privileges to 
eople, But the on lak petplexes Lond Mostay tn sarrying 
ese reforms is that ights may be granted to the people will 
no practical value if the Be ale that the official majority 1s to be 
maintained is carried out. We do not know how he will solvo this problem. 
26. The Andhraputrika, of the 30th September, observes :—Many wild 
Wansitn Teal: stories regarding unrest in India are circulated 


oy gas throughout England by newspapers. They are 
creating hatred against the Indians by writing that when the military 
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manceuvres were ordered to be stopped, 1t was so done to despatch the army 
to quell the discontent in India, that when the Government hired certain 
merchant ships as usual in Liverpool, the Government engaged them also 
besides their own vessels to carry the army to India, that the white men in 
India sleep with arms on their side (in self-defence) and are in a dangerous 
position, that it is the duty of the motherland to protect her children that are 
in a distant country and that she should be prepared for war.  It.is for the 
readers to see how mavh truth there is in these stories. 


27. The Swadeshabimani, : ‘oi Ist coro ows :—It was — 
si ee gs at the recent Anglo- Russian convention would 
Military expendifare in: Indis 4, availed of to leanet the expenditure on the 
Indian army. Buta Commission appointed some time ago to apportion the 
military charges between-England and India was of opinion that an additional 
45 lakhs of oe aga should be paid by the Government of India as the cost of 
training British soldiers (in En ead ) for the Indian army; and Mr. Morley 
has sanctioned the increase. When the military expenditure was already too 
heavy and unbearable, and the people were urging the reduction of the same 
and the increase of the allotment for education, it is extremely regrettable 
that the expenditure on the army should have been further increased. While 
in the case of all other dependencies of England the Imperial Government 
pays for thei protection, it is the misfortune of the Indians to have to meet 
the ape re all themselves and that it should be gradually increased. 
While Mr. Morley had promised to place every reform scheme relating to 
India before the British Parliament, it is not fair that this incréase of expendi- 
ture alone should have been sanctioned without the consent of Parliament. 


P a. Pn 


I1I.—Leeis.ation. 
ath of many persons in India from attacks of 


wild animals, the Andhrapatrika, of the 30th 
September, observes :—Since the commence- 
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Mysore, and that a certain schoolmaster on that, 
lawful to resort to violent methods to be rid of oppressive rulera.and oppr 
Government officials.” .The editor observes that after careful enquir 


that Mr. Madhava Rao’s statement is not borne out by facts, The e 


therefore challenges Mr. Madhava Rao to prove the trath of the 


made by specifying when and by whom the Sivaji day was celebrate 
thus satisfy the public as to the need for the recent Press Law. 


VI.—MiIscrLLANEous. 


80. The Sattyavarthamani, of the Ist October, publishes the following in 
English on the condition of the Indians in the 
Transvaal :—‘‘ The trouble owing to the pre- 
sence of Indians in South Africa is still acute. During September, three of 
the leading Indians have been punished with three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour for violating the compromise pledges and insisting upon their 
right to live in that country. : yi 


‘Indians in the Transvaal send: to India begging their brethren to 
sympathize with them and to petition the British Government to protect their 
Indian subjects in that part of the empire. There is no doubt but that the 


The Indians in the Transvaal. 


cruel action of the South African Government against their fellow subjects 


from India is outrageously unjust ; and we think that the British people and 
the Government should insist upon the right of every member to live in peace 
and safety in every part of the Empire. 


‘We believe with Lord Ampthill, in his recent address, that this 
action of South Africa is utterly uavightaces and in conflict with the integrity 
of the empire. The rights of the people of this-land should be held sacred 
in all parts of the empire, and the Government should insist upon the 
Government of South Africa doing justice to this people within their 
boundaries. They have as much right there as the Boers and the British.” 


The Dakshana Dipam, of the 6th Netober, writes :—The inhabitants of this 
place convened a public meeting some days back and not only ex their 
sympathy with the suffering Indians in the Transvaal but also. intimated to 
the ae of State for India and his subordinates that the grievances of the 
Indians in South Africa must be redréssed soon. The Surat District Associa 
tion recently met and sent a telegram to the Governor of Bombay, praying 
that steps might be taken to relieve the Indians in the Transvaal froth the 
sufferings they are now undergoing and Sir George Clarke, in his reply, 
evinced much of sympathy with the Indians in South Africa. But what is the 
use of even the Viceroy in this country uttering words of sympathy? It is 
the Colonial Secretary that must point out to the Colonists’ that their treat- 
ment of the Indians in the Colonies is bringing thé name ofthe British 
Empiss into discredit and insist on their giving better treatment to: the 

ndians there. : ann wild. age ERE Mii + 


Referring to the law relating to the registration of Asiatics in the 
Transvaal, the Swadeshabimani, of the 1st October, observes that seeing: 
the Colonial Government is so bent upon preventing the. immigration 
Indians into their territories, it is imperative on the Governime) 
ss a law pecmteng the gre jana of the Transvaglers..into India, 
opes that His Excellency the Viceroy will place the question before the 


British Government. 3 


a 


jobver, observes as follows :— Last 

eeday evening, the Bombay University 

red oles ser LL.D. on Mr. Selby, 

ctor of lic Instruction, Bombay. 

‘him before the Chancellor for receiving 

logistic terms. Could not the Bombay 

uty, which bestowed this degree on Mr. Selby, have conferred the 
_the- Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale or on Justice Chandavarkar himeelf ° 


Indi yorent the only persuns entitled to receive the degrees 


hey 


follows: —‘‘ Everybody interested in the welfare 

Cee ei 3 Ok WO Indians in the Transvaal had, after the 

romise, . laid the flattering unction to his heart that the unfortunate 

m them and the Transvaal Government had come to an end. 

‘was not to be. The compromise has failed and the old troubles of 

our brethren have revived and the relief and gratification that we felt at the 

last settlement have been but transitory, and have met with a rude shock 

now. What was the cause of this failure and who is to blame for it? 

Opinions are divided. The Johannesburgh correspondent to the Times 

asserts in effect that the bone of contention between the Indians and the 

Government of the Transvaal was not the obnoxious regulations about finger- 

prints, though they are ¥ ris forward by tho Indians as the ostensible ground 

of their complaint, but the desire to socure to them equal rights and privileges 

with the European residents and that the Indian immigration into that 

country should be absolutely unrestricted. But Lord Ampthill, our late 

‘ people’s Governor’ and the wares champion of the oppressed Indians, 
e 


successfully, ombats this view in his letter of 9th September published in the 
same journal, ss 


oe 
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‘(Jn the question of the cause of the fuilure of the ‘ compromise,’ Lord 
Amptlill is equally pointed and convincing. He says, ‘the ‘* compromise ” 
was an agreement to the effect that the Asiatic Registration Law would be 
repealed ifthe Indians submitted voluntarily to re-registration. ‘The Indians 
at once fulfilled their part of this compact, but the Registration Law has not 
yet been repealed . . . . Itis true that General Smutts denies that he 
promised repeal, but itis equally certain that the Indians would not have made 
the agreement except on that understanding and the least that can be said is 
that they had ample reasons to fecl sure that repeal had been promised. The 


the Imperial Government 
prestige and dignity 
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oceurred in the year 1848 in many Furopéan countries. A’ Republic 
established for a second time in France and’ here were populs  dista 

in Vienna, the capital of Austria and Berlin, the ‘capital’ of Germany. 
German Unionists upset the German Confederation. Italy was trying 
out of the control of Austria, and Hungary also tried to socure its indepen 
Thus many old institutions were being replaced’ by now ones in 
But historians wrote that none of these peer bore 
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in India, judging from the events happening around me, I:presume great 
advantages will accrue to us in the future. | 


34. The Hindu Kesari, of the 30th September, weet teins shih 
vues . is the ent state of our country ? Every- 

Sell ennennes. where oe are unjust repressive seaneiiee. 

The innocent Sreejut Bal Gangadhar Tilak the great was sentenced to six 
years’ transportation for having written two articlesin the Kesari . . . . 
In Calcutta and Midnapore many great men are being put into jail, Under 
such circumstances, we heur from all quarters the cry of ‘ self-sacrifice, self- 
sacrifice.’ In fact our work is no other than “ self-sacrifice.” A nation 


not forget that the people of this vast world progressed “by the’ 
instititions, our laws, our social customs, our literature 
sciences. We should gradually modify them so as to snit 
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stances. We should modify them é0 as to proclaim to the world the life that 
is glowing in us at present. That is true patriotism, Our object | 
the progress of our country and our work must: be directed ‘toward 

are all like so many flowers in-a- garland. .-When. all-the flowers hie te 

in the garland, the garland looks beautiful, but not'when they are dis 


long to one and ‘the same nation. We all live in our 
nese are the-ideas that unite us together in the spirit of 
n@ that pave our way to self-sacrifice. Unless we believe 
and soul that we are ourselves responsible for the progress 
jless Our inclination to it becomes natural and habitual 
rage to'sacrifice ourselves to any tho least extent in 
Me country from sinking under the western empire. 
5. ‘The Hindu Kesari, of the 830th September (received on the 6th October), 
mi writes as follows:—If India should become 
=’ ~~ more prosperous than now, our trades should 
be improved. So, Indians! Try to improve the trades of our country. Do 
not give room to foreigners. It is a well-known fact that India is the birth 
place of cotton trade: © Not only did the people living in countries surround- 
ing Persia, Arabia, etc., derive large profits by dealing in the cotton of our 
country, but they’ were also able to send cotton and yarn to the uncivilized 
Great Britain. “Even before cloths were imported from Manchester into our 
country the latter was manufacturiag different sorts of cotton goods, and trade 
in them was in a flourishing state. Many years passed thus. Since the 
advent of the Dutch and the Honourable the Kast India Companv into India 
for trade, all the cotton of our country has been exported to: England and 
other Kuropean countries, and it has een the cause of our country being 
afflicted with famine. It is by our cotton that the English had an opportu- 
nity to manufacture cloths, sell the same in our country and spoil our trades. 
If we had.unitedly taken interest in our native country, we ourselves would 
have derived large profit from the cotton grown in our country. If we had 


established: mille and woven different sorta of cloth and improved the trade 
in cotten goods we would not have been reduced to this miserable condition. 
If we ourselyesihad used the cotton of our country and not allowed it to be 
taken by foreigners, their cotton trade would have dwindled into nothing. 
Everywhere in England, the houses were full-of articles made in our country. 
As the nice cloths of our country were used toa large extent in London and 
other places, the trade in wool in England ceased. The English by buying 
our nice and dear articles lost their money and became reduced toa miserable 
condition. . Then the rulers of England passed an Act in 1700, prohibiting 
the English people from buying the Indian articles for their use. They then 
imposed a duty on goods imported from our country and enhanced it after- 
wards. Even then, our people were not wise, but sent cloths to foreign 
countries paying high duties, without improving the trade in cloths in our 
country tusolf; he Ghose circumstances, Manchester which took cotton from 
our country and wove cloths out of it became prosperous. 


36. Referring to the news that this year the Congress will be held at 

ee Madras, the Swadeshabhimani, of the Ist October, 
The somahays S20nRNere- observes :—The relations between the several 
parties among the Congress leaders have not improved since the fiasco of last 
year at Surat.’ Government has lost confidence in the people owing to the 
deplorable bomb outrages, and the people have at the same time begun to lose 
confidence in Government on account of the prosecution and conviction of 
mbatam’ Pillai and others, and also owing to the repressive 
sued by Government. In Bengal and Bombay the discontent 
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people to heartily take part in the Congress. Besides the 
ompletely Ricisteared. The conflict between the Extremists 

and the Moderates is not over. It is, therefore, the opinion of some people 
that the Congressought not to be held at all this year. Others urge that 
he Congress should be held in England with a view to impress on 

of the British public the grievances of the Indian people parti- 

time when, Mr. Morley is contemplating reforms in the adminis, 

creeds... All lovers of the country whether Moderates or Extremist 
together be ruining ourselves. If conciliation is 

put off the meeting of the Congress rath 


g representing opposite parties. 
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Mangalore, ae ee MT ciaigk § 
Oct. Ist, 1908. ‘The Proclamation Day. 


the celebration of the 50th. Anniversary 

able because it serves to remind the people about the privuleg 
granted by tho proclamation and also to recall to the mind of the » 
the liberal and sympathetic policy pursued : 


re 


the British people an occasion to understand that th 
is as staunch as ever and what they at present urge 
mi) | their grievances. z Re eh ten 
wade ———” 38. A correspondent to es ap apt 8g # SheDes Ostober, exho 
Pea Ond, 1908. eaders of the public to arrange for a. lL 
HT Oot. 30 The Empire Day Celebration. yo i ge SS ho tpg in oc 
Waa Empire Day Celebration. The editor in adding a note of comment ob: 
1H aa that this is a fit occasion for impressing upon the people the adyanta 
hm the British rule in India lest they should ;be influenced by the (poli 
craze in Bengal. | : Bey 
: Resnaes Boreas. 39. A correspondent in the Bharata nr 7 the 26th September, 
Waal The causea of poverty of India. that every one who oe aecerate oe as ea 
of the real state of India will admit that India 
is one of the poorest countries of the world. According to the ¢omputation 
iNmea of eminent economists the average annual income of an Indian is‘Rs. 20— 
‘aa a sum admittedly insufficient to meet the baro necessaries of a human being. 
Hl The ever-recurring severe famines affecting a large portion of the entire popu- 
Weaa | lation also show the utter destitution in which we are sunk. Agriculture is 
tt the chief industry of India, and in order to derive any benefit out of it the 
fil land revenue should be moderate. But in Jndia the high rate of assésament 
a | is ever being increased by new scttlements, and during the ten yeats from 
he | 1887 to 1897 the revenue has increased by fifty lakhs of sovereigns. There 
viet were no wars or other special events demanding great expenses during this 
Wee period. In all other countries during peaceful times the surplus revenue is 
usually remitted to the people, but in India, on the other hand, the heavy 
assessment is being continuously enhanced and this is the prime cause of the 
indigence of the poorly classes of Indians. Another cause is the exorbitant 
military expenditure which consumes exactly half of the entire revenue. It 
is not to be dreamt that the mild and disarmed Indians are ever going 10 
revolt nor is there any chance of any foreigners invading India. So the 
large military force is maintained at such a high cost not for the protection 
of India alone but of the whole British Empire and it is but fair that the 
British nation also should contribute its share.to defray it. . Another reason 
is that all the high offices are filled by Englishmen who are paid five or six 
times more than the Indians and who do not spend their.money in India. 
In the opinion of many eminent.men amoung our rulers, Jndians are as com- 
petent as Englishmen and it is bare justice that they should be. more largely 
associated with the administration than .at present. In 1898 nearly 140 
lakhs of sovereigns were disbursed as pay to European Bra gag 
The destruction of our renowned industries is yet another. important. cause 
that tends to increase our poverty. Agriculture is a precarious occupati 
me a on the rainfall and so in order to improve the state of India our 
old industries ought to direct their energy in that direction... sits 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWN&D BY NATIVES. 
I.—Foreicn Poniticn. 3 


Tue Iemtax Parator, §§ 1, The Indian Patriot, of the 10th October, writes :—‘‘ With all that 


Maar4ase, 
Oct. 10th, 1908. 


a has been said of the Eastern question estion endin 

_ The Crisis. =. , in peace, the phantom of a.war is every lay 
looming largely in-the ‘ near East.’; and there is a grim earnestness in the 
lull that we find in Reuter’s telegrams to-day, which bas more the appearance 
of the calm before the storm. M. Clemenceau hit -the nail right on the head 
when he mercilessly slashed Austria by bis bitter sarcasm, that there was no 
use of denouncing Anti-Militarism when they are ego revelations of the 
feeble guarantee afforded by treaties against a return 


of forcible aggression. 
What Clemenceau wants is to be prepared for war and not put faith in 
treaties which are not stronger than the parchment they are drawn upon, and 
Austria has forcibly illustrated this. Bulgaria has followed her proclamation 
of independence with the suspension of payment of the Eastern Roumelian 
tribute, and that will aggravate Turkish feelings all the more. The idle 
talk which Baron Von Aehrenthal makes, that of Austria ‘ benevolently ’ 
watching ‘Turkey and of her being ‘shackled’ by the Berlin treaty, cannot 
stand, in the same way as her assurance that she does not desire extension of 
province, and that when Bosnia and Herzegovina were swallowed she gave 
away Novibazar, cannot stand. Between Servia on the one hand and Monte- 
negro on the other, Novibazar is not a safe place for Austria, and she has 
aly made a virtue of necessity when she abandoned Novibazar. Great 
Lritain is already on the scene. Her voice is heard in Servia, calming the 
Servians ; her fleet is seen in the Mediterranean going to the help of Turkey. 
Montenegro has summoned parliament, and Servia is enlisting volunteers. 
‘The work of war is prosecuted with steady earnestness, and one’s heart is 
fluttering on the verge of unutterabilities. In case of war, as we said yester- 
day, Turkey will carry the sympathy of the whole world, except of the 
interested parties round the scene of trouble, and with Britain by her side 
closely watching her interests, and the great fighting abilities of her own 
soldiers, she wil] be enabled to wage a gallant war.” 


2. The West Coast Spectator, of the 10th October, remarks :—‘‘ The 
Indian question in the Transvaal has reached 
Tevet Trem im the a very critical stage, and it has opened the 
ransvaal. +. . . van | 

eyes of a small section of Englishmen to the 
very dangerous waters into which the English nation is drifting over the race 
problem. We do not assert that there is no real] statesmanship in England 
to solve the proms But as responsible statesmen the Premier and his 
colleagues with the phenomena of imperial problems ever in direct contact 
with their political sensitiveness, should be prompt to localise and kill the 
germs of disease that threaten to eat into the organism of the Empire. We 
will not do them the injustice to say that they are witnessing the scenes that 
are now being enacted in the Transvaal, and for the matter of that in the 
British Colonies, with perfect sang froid. Weadmit that the English Govern- 
ment is now standing on delicate ground; that it is between the Scylla of 
Colonial prejudice and the Charibdis of Indian rights as citizens of the 
Empire ; and that it is perplexed and anxious. We can excuse perplexity 
and anxiety in the ordinary man, in the man who is not directly fee ling the 
burden of the Empire. But we cannot excuse these conditions of, mind i 
those who are supposed to be the pillars of the Empire. We expect | 
them solid action, and not to dally with events.. The anti-Asiatic legisla- 
tions in the Transvaal have needlessly hurt the feelings 6f Indians of all. 
shades of opinion, and even the staunchest:admirer of the-school-of Kipling | 
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“in the intensity of the indignation which 
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veal \ of the diplomats. These 
are doing everything in their power te explain away the question, just 
as certain people have tried to explain away the Queen’s Proclamation. 
But -the. lay man 1s inexorable. He is a little thick-headed and wants 
lain speaking and plain statement of objects and reasons, and he has a 
eart. The protests of Indian ex-soldiers, and their demand to be shot dead 
in one of the battle-fields where they had fought, side by side with the 
English soldier, to uphold the dignity and power of Britain, are enough to 
bring the blush to cheeks of honest Englishmen whose political vision 
can pierce outside the limits of Imperialistic conventions: and whose hearts 
can feel for the sufferings of others. : 
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3. The Mukammadan, of the 12th October, writes:—‘‘The Islamic ™ Meusmmanat, 
The affairs of Morocco. world is rejoicing at the proclamation of Mulai oct. 19th, 2008. 


4 Hafid as the Sultan of Morocco, because he is 
the man who.secured the independence of Morocco and stemmed the tide of 
the ambitions of France. Mulai Hafid is stronger than Abdul Azeez, who is 
a mere tool in the hands of France and he will rule the country with. great 
firmness, holding in check all the tribes which were creating troubles in the 
time of his predecessor. For a long time France was liovering over Morocco 
and seeking an opportunity to devour it. But the Krupp guns and Germany’s 
military fame which once surrounded the walls of Paris prevented her from 
attempting the conquest of Morocco and induced her to yield to the wish of 
Germany. We all know what England and France did in tho yeur 188¢ 
with regard to Fey t and Morocco. ‘They signed a secret treaty to the effect 
that France should take possession of Morocco and England, of Egypt. 
Egypt, on the one hand, is a province of Turkey given to England to pro- 
tect the Suez Canal when the two countries were on good terms. But she 
did not stop with this, but. slowly began to occupy the country against, the 
wish of its ruler, the Sultan. We hope the new constitution in Turkey will 
prevent England from occupying Egypt for ever. Similarly did France act 
in Moroceo. . She slowly signed a commercial treaty with Morocco, and then 
with its weak ruler began to guard all the coasting towns on behalf of the 
Sultan. When the people saw the affairs of the country, they thought tiat 
the country was slowly passing under the possession of France. They joined 
Mulai Heda and proclaimed Fim the Sultan of Morocco. Up to that time, 
Germany, the enemy of France, was waiting for an opportunity to show to 
the world that she was one of the greatest powers, and that she could stop the 
advance of France i . Accordingly she accepted Mulai Hafid as the 


Sultan of Morocco and destroyed the ambition of France. We hope that the 


new ruler will follow the example of Turkey and formulate a constitution to 
conntry against misrule and foreign conquest.” 


« 


» Hindu. of the 18th October, contains the following leader:— Ts Hae, 
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«The situation in the Transvaal is ge Oot, 19th, 1908, 


dieiceilacet im more and more disquieting, and the Govern- 
Transvaal are running their wild career of unfeeling obstinacy, 
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ment on the subject nel See! 8" not ng: Speaking at 
Liverpool recently, he is reported to have. said:that-it was uniair of Home- 
landers to cavil at self-governing Colonies imposing restrictions on. aliens 
which they. considered essential. He further said that either aliens must 
be admitted free or not at all. We do not know whether in ' speaki 
in this manner Colonel Seeley had the specific grievances of the British 
Indians in his mind. The question most certaihly is not whether the Indians 
should have unrestricted right of immigration. - They have: never claimed 
any such right, and it is confusing the question at issue to theorise about the 
supposed rights of the whites in South Africa. What our countrymen have 
been demanding is insurance against their voluntary suicide in Transvaal 
which would be the case if they are to be-denied the sparse privilege of 
adding to the population evcry year Indian ‘professionals, such os doctors, 
barristers, religious heads, etc, About the end of: last month, when nego- 
tiations, which ended in mere smoke, were in progress, the Indians pressed 
this claim which was summarily refused by the Government. Nobody has 
put the case for the British Indians ‘more clearly, strongly and ‘with a 
greater sense of responsibility than Lord Ampthill whose third letter to the 
London Times on this vexed problem we publish elsewhere... The points 
of variance are as Lord Ampthill points out, two in number. The first is 
regarding the registration of Asiatics. We have already referred to the 
whole question of how, by the compromise effected in January ‘last, the 
Government promised to repeal the Asiatic Registration Act if all the 
Asiatics,.within a specified time voluntarily registered themselves; of how, 
when this was done, the Government sought to go back on their ‘pledge by 
the ingenious device of enacting a law by which these registrations were 
validated under the Asiatic Registration Act which the Asiatics' thought had 
been once for all consigned to oblivion. ' We have also pointed out -how, by 
various climbings-down, the Government of the Transvaal attenipted to 
evude the real question by consenting to repeal the Act if the Asiatics 
pledged themselves to subinit to new conditions, such as the absolute restric- 
tion of any Asiatics into the Transvaal in future, the fixing of an arbitrar 
time within which the pre-war British Indians in the Transvaal had to 
register themselves, etc. The subsequent story of the denial of any under- 
taking to repeal the Act, the burning of the certificates of registration and 
the wholesale imprisonments and deportations are all now well-known. So, 
then, the question of registration is still unsettled and: pending, though the 
Transvaul Government, in its questionable wisdom, is taking action under 
the Act. ‘The second question of importance is that of immigration. The — 
Immigrants Registration Act has been interpreted by Courts in favour of the 
Indians, giving them, as Lord Ampthill puts it; the liberty to: maintam: the 
healthy existence of the Indian community by thé occasional importation of the 
priests, doctors and lawyers. But this mht has been,'as already mentioned, 
attempted to be Far by the proposal: of: General ‘Smuts ‘to repeal the 
Registration Act if the British Indian community consent to “an alterat 
_of the Restriction Act prohibiting the entry of all Indians in future; | T 
has been indignantly refused by the British Indians, and the immiipratior 
problem also has to be faced.: Sir Richard Solomon, in making feeble effor 
to pean the Indians in the darkest possible colours, complains bitterly, in 

of his letters to the Times, about, the Indians breaking the law. Bat wha 
the laws which the Indians erroneously are suy to frustrate ?. . ‘The w 


in the Transvaal will not see that. the very: lives of 


involved in this affair, and that, they are. etermil ed to st nd. firm til) ‘justice 
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podiouaie sent which is 
‘Transvaal Govern: 
: owatiggree said in proposing the toast of 
Em ad thé Parsr Association of Europe :—‘ It was 
ral that “niany “millions of his docile and loyal subjects in India 
yw look ‘to H: 8 Majesty to” exert lis personal influence to remove 
gnities and hardship which were being inflicted upon them by another 
section of his’ subjects, and so restore peace between the outlying 
sot his'dommions. It was on such firm faith that the devotion and 
uf the people of India to their Sovereign’s person and Throne were 
ind ‘he asked them to honour thé toast with enthusiasm.’ ” 
5." In an’ artic 
Baie es eS r East. of the 16th October, has the following :— 
ee cw ous se, » (tis in @. most painful 
that we find England ; and it is..a pity that she should have been 
| by Russia whose interests in the Near East are so well known. But 
after all England too is a ‘ Power,’ and human, and it did not take much for 
Isvolsky to satisfy 
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yherconscience England and France and Russia whisper- 
@ Dardenelles, Germany hus turned over this side, and we are 
ve & good deal of currents and under-currents. It is very interest- 
| these great Powers having their alarms and execusions, their lack 
of faith and blindness to fair play, and if it were not for the great issues at 
stake, one could afford to watch and philosophise on the selfishness of nations. 
If Germany could manage it, she ought to protest to Austria against the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina just as she has protested uagainst 
Bulgaria, and thus bring everything to the old place, leaving them all to look 
about and wonder why they were furious at all, and to wake up from a severe 
dream of a bloody battle field. It would also be in keeping with the hypnotic 
powers of the Kaiser to bring about such a consummation, and he can do it 
easily. Jf necessary, he can threaten old Francis Joseph, he can pick up 
Prince Ferdinand, and put. him into a whole; he can stalk over the scene 
like a mighty phantom and silence every tongue and discourage every heart. 
England ind ‘Russia and France will all give way when tho first cause of 
their anxiety is over, and it is Germany alone that cando it, And Germany 
ought to do it for once, if for nothing else, at least to prove that her anxiety 
for peace is real and not merely in the speeches of her Kings and Ministers, 
and to foil’ the meanness of Russia. 
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é on the situation in the Near East, the Indian Patriot, Tx Trou Pavtsot, 


Oot. 16th 1968, 


that she has changed her mund since s aat_ sho would see that the 
Berlin Treaty is not turn about to suit the convenience of one or the diliee of 
‘the Powers. Meanwhile ‘MM. Isvolsky is having daily prolonged -conferences 


- 


with Sir Edward Groy ’—and the worst may happen out of these conferences.” 
Tus Inpian Patutor, 6. The Indian Patriot, of the 16th October, writes f—* Among our 
Oot. 16th, 1908, + eeateh 3 foreign telegrams to-day will be found a sensa- 
in SrRpredl SORA: tional telegram from South Africa. Mr. Gandhi 
is sentenced to two months’ hard labour and fifty-four Indians to three months’ 
hard labour—we know for what. It is because they want to be men and 
would honour their conscience. This is atrocious indeed, but there is no use 
of saying all that. We are tired of this Indians in Transvaal question as 
much as the Imperial Government is evidently tired of our articles and 
protests and telegrams and letters to the editor and all that. ‘T’here is.no use 
ofall that. It is good that they all go to jail in South Africa to be worked 
to death rather than barter their independence for slavery. So far the Impe- 
rial Government has not moved and is not going evidently to move. Anda 
‘united South Africa’ is on the anvil as we all know. We can only let fall 
a tear for our countrymen—and a tear for helpless England. There is no 
glory at all in being called a ‘ British subject.’ It is painful to know that, 
but that is the truth. Unless the Imperial Government directly. intervene 
and put a stop to such a scandalous punishment, we fear we shall be justified 
in putting the worst construction on its inactivity. If ever there was a 
necessity to speak out this is the time when Mr. Gandhi, the veteran of a 
hundred fights, is down again for two months ; and if Lord Morley is going 
to preserve his stolid silence as he has done all the while, we will take it that 
the Imperial Government endorses all these brutal punishments, and that will 
pluck away the best feather from the crown of Britain’s glory—her sense of 
justice. ‘All beseech India to resent such treatment in public meetings all 
over. Gandhi and others are breaking stones on the roads.’ Such is the. 
cry that the ‘Transvaal Indians have made to-day to the Madras Mahajana 
Sabha, and we have no doubt that India will wake up as one man. The 
picture of Mr. Gandhi breaking stones on the road is too touching, and many 
a heart would:revolt at it. The Transvaal Government is lashing us all into 
fury, and when the whole India appeal to Lord Morley, and all the South 
African indians look up to the Imperial Government, we will have. to 
be told whether we may expect anything at all from that quarter. The 
sooner we know it the better, for then we may meet the fate as it comes and 


not pause hoping for help which never comes, but which we cannot help 
counting on our side.” 
STANDARD, 


The Madrus Standard, of the 17th October, remarks :—‘* The. Boer 
Madras, Government in the Transvaal is determined to drive out Indians from that 
Ort. 27th, 1998. British colony. Reuter has alroady cabled to us the news about the arrest 
and imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi. The Mahajana Sabha has received the 
following message from Durban under date the 15th instant :—' Gandhi. 
two months, thirteen others six weeks Sorabji and Ajam twice imprisoned 
twice deported deportation exchanged for imprisonment rightly returning 
sentenced six months fifty-eight others deported re entering thre 
hard labour all beseech India resent such treatment in public m : 
over Gandhi and others breaking stones on roads Congress. Thig.requirer 
no comment. It has come to this, that Mr. Gandhi. and: ether res evted 
Indians are now subject to the rigours of a prison life and made. to break 
stones, 1n open daylight, on the public road, not because they. have. been. 
guilty of any crime but because of their colour. What India wants to k 
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p the! Imperial: Government can offer no sclution, give no protection 
» Indian subjects, whether the Boers would:be allowed to dr 
rough: the ‘mire and filth of servitude in this outrageous fashion. 
m-has assumed the most active stage imaginable.” rd SP 


ee Ti.—Houe Aputvistration. 
%. The Hiada, of the 18th October, publishes the following :— 
ee ae Tae Epitor or THe ‘ Hinpv.’ 


‘¢ Srr,-——In a recently wer ee Report entitled ‘ Statistics of 
CT eee a ritish India for 1906-07 and preceding years, 
Small-pox in India. Part V,’ there is a table on mes 80 ivi the 
ratio of successful vaccinations in each 100 cstimated births from 1882~8% 
down to 1906-07. This table shows a steady increase from 21:76 in 1882-838 
to 42°6 in 1906-07. These figures by no means represent the actual state of 
the native Indian population in regard to vaccination, for every year the 
number of vaccinations recorded includes as many persons over the age of }2 
months as under. For instance in 1905-06 there were 94 millions of yacci- 
nations, but the number of ‘children under one year of age who were 
vaccinated was just over 4 millions. Of the remaining 5 millions, nearly ¢4 
millions were from 1 to 6 years old. So also in 1906-07 there were about Y 
millions of vaccinations, but of these only 4 millions wero vaccinations of 
children under 1 year. Thus it will be seen that, although 56:2 of the births 
occurring.in 1905-06 were nct accounted for in the vaccination statistics of 
that year, a large number must have been included in the 3 millions between 
the ages of 1 and 6 years vaccinated in the following year. I cannot find out 
from Gavernment reports how many children die before they are old enough 
for vaccination, but the probability that this number is large should be borne 
in mind when considering these figures. However, leaving out of account 
the question whether the Government figures express the real truth as to the 
vaccinal condition of the natives or not, they do show a steady inercase in 
the proportion vaccinated year by year, and inthe 25 years given in the 
above-mentioned table the number has doubled. 


‘‘ Bearing this fact in mind, and comparing these figures with the amall-pox 
death-rate per million of the Indian population, why do not we find a steady 
proportionate decrease in small-pox? Starting with the year 1883, what do 
we find? Inthat year and in 1884 there were evidently terrible outbreaks 
of small-pox for the ratio per million was 1168:1 and 1695-6 respectively. 
But in the text year (1884 Y the ratio dropped to 398 per million, and since 
vaccination. was steadily increasing, we should naturally look for the small- 
pox deaths. to gradually decrease, seeing what a large number of natives were 
becoming protected. But we find no such result. In 1886, it 1s true the 
rate went down to 241 per million, but it rose the next year to 304 and again 
the next year to 452, mounting in 1889 to 545. Then there was a drop to 
549, and during the next 4 years the ratio declined’ to 196 per million m 
1894 (the lowest for the whole period under review). But in 1895 it rose to 
206, in 1896 to 642, and in 1897 to 753 (the worst year since 1884). The 
next two years were not nearly so bad, being 262 and 233 respectively, but 
in 1900 the ratio rose again to 406, fell slightly to 398 in 1901, rose badly to 
511 in 1902, fell again - to 413. in 1903, and still more in 1904 to 244, rose 
again to 814 in 1905 and still more to 484 per million in 1906, It will thus 
be seen that the ratio of small-pox deaths per million was higher in 1906 

835, in spite of vaccinations having doubled. How ean anyone 
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reports dealing with vaccination, ‘plague inoculation, ete., makes one wonder 
whether the recent unrest in India may not have as one of its contributory 
causes the enforcing of these various vaccines and serums on the people. 
Continually we are met with phrases showing the hatred of the people for 
vaccination and plague inoculation. __ 2. oe 

‘T earnestly trust you will print my letter in the hope that some one 
with time and money will take up this matter in the interest of the natives 
and also of the European employees who are being forced, in some towns, 


according to recent reports, to have their children vaccinated. - 
‘© 50, Partiament Street, §.W. ‘CaarLes Gang.” 


Tax Hiwoo, 8. The Hindu, of the 14th October, writes :—‘ A special meeting of the 
eas Tm. The Mylapere burnng-qroamds THe was 0 ful-dféen Habla Ot id quoeis 
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to the.injury which his obnoxious proposal was certain to 
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oe ng usual with him, when he suggested 
‘the resol ation before th Corporation were passed, the Standing 
ghtnotieonsider it. « Wo trust, however, that, if not-the Standing 
Teast tae Government, with whom the matter ultimately. rests, 
rhielp ‘of the:7,000 and odd oy who feel sorely grieved’ ever 
snd’ to wi mr the ‘matter of the removal of the ground: ix the 
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‘Indian Vairiot, of the 14th October, writes :— “‘ Yesterday’s Cor- Tus {xprax Pararor, | 
neeting centered round the Mylapore burial ground, and it afforded oot. tath i008. ee 

psting “scenes.” ‘Those who said that the old burial ground should 

‘ent even so far as to concede that a good ruad to the new ground 
fe if necessary, The new Corporation burial place is nearer to ae 
Mies will save a good deal of distance by this change, | 


ci ois” Municipality is introducing. Mylaporeans had better 
forget, they said, the old burial place, and if they could manage it, transfer 


the spitits of ieif déad to the new place—the President will not object to it. i 
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President could not bear to hear is that, why when once a Muham- 

-ground lias been touched, a Hindu’s should not be touched —or 
h he did not say that exactly. And Mr. Lloyd could not 
© pleasure of cavilling 


at the Hindu Commissioners, that they 
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itself to Bombay ; it will be well if it stops ther 


rate, are living amidst more peacefal circumstances, and: co:not wa 
Bombay Government’s seven conditions ‘to lead us right ‘and bris 
‘meal Se af Be i aR 
. “No human institution is perfect, and the Educational Deps 
no exception to this rule. That being so, the placing of ‘so muc 


« °* *® 9 « 


Inspection officers who can, from a ‘surprise visit,’ n 
the earth by an unfavourable report, is not calculated to encourage pri 
educational institutions. We have nothing but admiration for the first five 
conditions which Sir G. Clarke lays down. They are eminently just and 
have nothing new or novel about them. They are always expected to 
prevail; and if they do not prevail they ought to be enforced. . ut the 
question is how are they to beenforced! There is a good deal in that, and 
much as we would like to see those five conditions prevailing, we would 
suggest that where laxity is scen, no attempt should be made to strangle the 
institution. Sufficient time ought to be given; sufficient opportunities ought 
to be afforded. We do not believe that there are any schools where strict 
obedience is not enforced or disobedience not punished, or politeness and 
courtesy not inculcated. Nobody tolerates any student coming in parti- 
cularly dirty dress ; his neighbours will pull him out of the class without the 
teacher’s intervention. And if an Inspector, in a ‘surprise visit,” should find 
a hole anywhere, and as an Inspector he will see that he finds some, and if 
Government should withdraw its aid or harass institutions, private enterprise 
would withdraw from the field. To say that in their anxiety for ‘ number’ 
of pupils any private school management would tolerate disobedience or take 
in a disreputable boy expelled from any other school is to cast an unmerited 
slur on them. | 

The only conditions we would like had been absent from Sir G. Clarke’s 
list are those relating to newspapers and public meetings ;.and we would 
wish them absent, not because we are of opinion that students should read 
every newspaper and attend every public meeting, but that no hard-and-fast 
rules ought to be laid down in that respect. . They will restrain the indepen- 
dence of a student in the first place; and they will make his position akin to 
that of a suspected person, so very different from the freedom we gonerally 
associate with a student’s life. Any story might be spread ; the school master 
might take action upon it, and a student might be visited with punishment, 
That ought never be the case with young men who ought to have that freedom 
which would allow an unstunted growth. Teachers ought to tell them what 
they should do or should not do, and may remonstrate with them too, as they 
do now, when they find students reading a novel they ought not to read. But 
that a student should be dismissed or expelled because he reads a forbidden 
newspaper or attends a forbidden meeting is monstrous. A good deal lies in 
the power and personality of the teacher; a good deal in that of the parents 
too; and ordinarily, when both these influences are brought to bear upon 
him the young man never goes astray ; and if he does he is only one in 2 
thousand and you cannot help it. The world has never been perfect and no 
one need attempt tomake it now. And then the problem has. yet to be solved 
whether, the world going as it goes now, students could ever be kept outside 
politics, whether such a thing is possible at all; and if it is not possible, 
whether it is not safe and expedient to give them a regular course of instruc- 
tion in politics to enable them to take a right course. In the face of this 
growing opinion, the stringent rules of the Bombay Government will not be 
welcome. ‘I'he most curious portion of the whole affair is the mighty flourish 
over the innocent primary schoolmaster in his solitude. It will be along time 
before he understands the threat; and once he has understood it he will 
sink down beneath its weight. There isan air of humourinit.” == 


10. The Indian Patriot; of the ‘1th October, writes :—‘' Accor ding we 
Political views in India. our Simla a the council reform 
e 


proposals of the » rnment:of India were 
have reached the hands of. the Secretary of State yesterday.. "What: their 


i scope are we do not know, and,will perhaps not know until they 
een considered and put in a fit form for presentation to Parliament. 
ing 0 Str Walliam Wedderburn, who pointed out the three stages in 

which the scheme might undergo changes, the Secretary of State may, 
instead of absolutely accepting the Government of India’s proposals, make 
anges therein. Inthe meantime various conjectures have been 
the nature of the reform and as to the time when it will 
. One Anglo-Indian journal of Calcutta, which represents the 
iples' in Indian administration, has put forth a forecast which 
hi hly discouraging to Indians, while another, which is an 
exponent of the progressive spirit, has presented us with a hopeful prospect 
of the enlargement of the mghts and liberties of the people. We do 
not venture to judge between the two, between the wish which is the 
father of a bigot’s thought and the anticipation which is based upon 
an intelligent understanding of the aims and tendencies of the present 
Government. The future alone will show what we are to get as the result 
of more than two years’ generous intentions on the part of the Govern- 
ment and of anxious expectations on the part of the people. A variety of 
opinions will, in the meantime, force themselves into the counsels of Govern- 
ment, and Pe Ta prejudices also will not be wanting to interfere with 
the final conclusions of authority. The: same division that we find in 
India will be emphasised in England by the respective representatives of 
the two schools which make up our political parties on the main question 
of Indian reform. ‘These parties respectively represent. what in England 
are called the Tory and the Liberal faiths. The Tory stands for authority and — 
antiquity, the Liberal for liberty and progress. In India, the vast majority 
of Englishmen are Tories, while most Indians are Liberals. ‘The former want 
authority ; the latter desire liberty. 


‘Tn the final settlement of reform the differences between these two 
schools have to be adjusted, if they cannot be altogether reconciled. Without 
the support of Anglo-Indian official opinion, we do not expect any important 
change to be effected in the machinery of the Indian Government, notwith- 
standing the dominating influence of a Liberal Government. What the degree 
of that support may be we must wait to see. Lord Morley alone, or even the 
Cabinet as a whole, will not take the responsibility of forcing any radical 
reform in the Indian administration. Whatever liberal meusures the executive 
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ble only if the dominant community acknowledge the j | 
government as a necessary and inevitable end of Indian political progress, 
the only solution of the problem of race. The adyance may be slow, but i 
must be realand steady. ‘There must be nothing in it to frustrate the evolution 
of a common political community out of all: the varied races and creeds that 
inhabit India and are citizens of the Empire. A common political sense must 
dominate every class. A common political ideal must be the aim of every- 
body. That alone will ensure a common loyalty and devotion which is what 


the Empire needs and what intelligent Indians seek.” 


Tux Inpiay Patnior, 11. The Indian I’atriot, of the 17th October, writes:—‘'The solemn 
Oc Tie 1008. celebration of thé partition day, 1 rhich was 
observed throughout the city of Calcutta 
yesterday, is full of significance. It was a day when the people recollected, 
with deep chagrin and despair, how all their protests were brushed aside and 
dn obnoxious order executed. It was humiliating to them that, as responsible 
citizens, educated and enterprising, they were ignored by an obstinate 
Government. They were rudely awakened to the fact that after all they were 
nothing, that whether they protested or praised, the Government went on‘as’ 
ever. Joa nation, just beginning to realise its national consciousness, such 
a procedure on the part of the rulers‘was a rude shock; and the Bengalees’ 
felt that they had been treated in & way which they never deserved. When 
yesterday, therefore, they refused to break their fast, and when, with bare 
foot, every man and woman and child bathed in the Ganges and jomed in a 
procession and trudged home in silence, it was not a people breaking the 
monotony of life by a ‘ change,’ but a nation mourning over an incident which 
happened that day some ycars ago. When, with a stomach that craves for 
food and a‘foot that is sore for want of shoe, the Bangalee kneels down or 
bares his head and takes the Swadeshi vow, a vow to serve his country, he is 


A nation in mourning. 


not doing a thing which he forgets after doing it, No one ‘called upon him 
to do so except his own heart, and he is not likely to slight the call of his 
own heart. Impelled by one impulse, spontaneously rising aboye‘the ordi- 
nary course of life, awhole people resolve to go into mourning, and this, 
not because their religion enjoins it, but, with one heart and one soul, they 
all feel the great wrong done to them by the partition. «°° °° © 

| the Bengalees do not look upon the Government with ‘suspicion or 
dislike when they observe this self-imposed and soul-stirring solemn ceremony. 
They, only recollect and remind each other how, once ‘upon a tile, W 
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roud of a:people’ who show so much spirit-and 86 
oye ongagy ‘their sorrow. It must reapect the deep 
fon that they feel ; and these signs of mourning ought never 


‘with intoleranco or suspicion. 
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ret the Bengal Government is doing this. On a particular da 
peop } recollect how highhanded "their Govecaans was, it ‘ 
‘that itvean be ‘highhanded ‘still, The Government ‘prohibits 
‘and the people will feel it all the more, as on that particular day 
| aecessity to unburden their hearts in a large meeting and take 
jw betore one another. The Government prohibits the carrying 
sand thus'tell them that it doesnot have any faith in their peaceful 
intention ; it augments the police to guard public places as if the people were 
a set of vagabonds who would, at the first opportunity, take to looting and 
hooliganism. “This is an affront to the great Bengali leaders who are behind 
this movement and who personally went to the Police authorities and to the 
Lieutenant-Governor to have these obnoxious orders revoked. ‘This is an 
affront to the people who are heavy of heart and who have taken upon them- 
selves to observe mourning. But when in addition to this, the police persist 
in putting troubles in the way, when they ‘proclaim’ a particular place they 
aid not proclaim before, simply because the leaders chose that place, the 
Government make no secret of their displeasure at this mourning of a uation 
over a national grievance ; and this attitude of the Government will only add 
to the feeling which the Bengalees exhibited yesterday when they tied the 
holy rakhi on each other's hand, and most solemnly and sincerely observed 
the day of mourning and took the Swadeshi and boycott vow.” 
12, The Indian Patriot, of the 17th October, writes:—‘‘Sir Henry ™ loenan Pammant, 
Bleed; Indi Cotton asked the question ut last in Parliament oct. 17th, 1908. 
+, cnet yesterday, how the Army Council could explain 
the additional charge imposed on India. and the Financial Secretary of the 
Army Council has explained it. He said, as we all knew he would say, that 
the decision was the result partly of the report of the Romer Committee and 
partly of a discussion between Lord Morley and Mr. Haldane. The chief 
grounds for the increase were that the training period on which the charge 
had hitherto been calculated was inadequate, that the pay of the soldiers had 
been raised. and that the number of drafts and reliefs had been increased. 
Dr. Rutherford asked whether the report of the Committee would. be laid on 
the table, and he was told that it would not be laid. That too was not 
unexpected, and there the whole affair ended. The ‘question in [arlia- 
ent,’ upon which so much was depended, has been asked, wired, read and 
forgotten; and India will have to pay more, never mind her famine or 
famished people. It was all settled long ago, of course; only we hoped that 
in Parliament they would be more straightforward in speech, and say, as 
Lord Salisbury ‘said, ‘we cannot help it. India must bo bled.’ There is 
honesty in such expression, and we always like honesty, even in statesmen. 
Why all this babble about increase in the training period, inadequate 
calculations, raising of the soldiers’ pay, multiplicity in the number of drafts 
and reliefs dnd: all'that ? What on earth have we todo with allthis? In 
fact matiy. of us could not understand ail this, except that Haldane is at one 
of his mad-cap schemes, that he wants his.‘ territorials’ and ‘ reserves’ and 
for these he’ wants money; that he could not get money in. England where 
they would amake short work of him in these days of declining trade and 
depressing income, aiid: Council turned round to India, 
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where it is all clear on and a simple answer— 
‘ Well, Lord Morley, we. yes, you can have ‘it by 
all means” Everythin h It 1s 
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Tus Hinvv, 
Madras, 
Oct. 12th, 1908. 


Tux Ispranxn Patarior, 
Madras, 
Oot. 14th, 1908. 
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-IV.—Narive. States. 


13. The Iindu, of the 12th October, writes:— . . . . . 
os. ., One of the very first.subjects taken-up for dis- 
_ The Mysore Representative ¢yssion in the Assembly was the Mysore News- 
Assembly. erent <p Regulation. We be ieve the discussion 
has not yet come to. a close. We cannot at present say what the upshot of 
the whole discussion would be. Definite suggestions im regard to tho 
amendment of the Kegulation were invited for consideration yesterday, and 
we are not yet aware of the nature of the svggestions or of the manner in 
which they ewes been received by the Government. From the.expression of 
views and opinions that has so far fallen from the Diwan, we are led to think 
that there 1s no prospect of the law undergoing any change in the near 
future. All that the Diwan has to say in favour of the measure 1s that though 
it confers arbitrary powers, the Government will not exercise those powers 
arbitrarily. This is the crude time-worn plea. of all advocates of arbitrary 
power in the world which has been refuted times without number. In the 
cases in which these powers have so far been exercised, there is nothing, so 
far as one could see, to show that they have been exercised otherwise than 
arbitrarily. The proceedings of yesterday and fniay which have not vet 
reached us might throw further light on the subject. We hope the Assembly 
as a body will have a convincing and a strong case made out against the 
measure, and that by unanimous and effective expression of opinion the 
Government will be made to reconsider their untenable position in regard to 
the Press in Mysore. The further proceedings of the Assembly we hope to 
notice on another occasion.” 


14. The Indian Patriot, of the abe yr ramet ee on cnt 
correspondent telegraphs the startling intelli- 

Ae ee re the alection of two ieabees to the 
Legislative Council by the members of the Representative Assembly has been 
vetoed by the State Government. There seem to have been so many as 
seven candidates; and of these the two that topped the list are Messrs. 
Venkataramiah who got 167 votes and Mr. Venkatakrishnaiyah who got 109. 
Of the other candidates, one got 77 votes; and the remaining four share 
among themselves 27 votes in all. The veto proves unmistakably that the 
Government has no confidence in the candidates. who eujoy the largest 
measure of public confidence, and that the elective system is out of place 
under an ‘absolute autocratic’ government such as the Government of 
Mysore has heen officially described to be.. We have been all these days 
emphasising the fact that Mr. Diwan Madhava Row has entirely forfeited the 
confidence of the Mysoreans; and no more confirmatory evidence of this 
could have been afforded than his act of vetoing the election of two such 
gentlemen who, by the number of votes they have got, show that they enjoy 
the absolute confidence of their countrymen. We thought that Mr. Madhava 
Row had committed the greatest. blunder that he was capable of when he 
enacted the Press Regulation ; but a worse blunder still remained, and he has 
committed it, too, in a spirit of fatal obstinacy. We hesitated to believe the 
allegations made against himself and some of his subordinates as regards their 
active interference with the elections. But this act of his shows conclusively 
that he, at least, has been throughout a most interested party, and-the fact of 


@ 


his changing the date of the election from the 8thto the 10th, and his ill- 


advised exhortation to the members of the Assembly to exercise their franchise 
‘in the interests of the country at large and not to‘subserve any personal: or 
sectarian object’ and not to be ‘influonced : by: cliques: and: coteries,’ all 
show & most undesirable state of mind, as well. as: x dangerous delusion ‘as to 
his exact place in the. estimation of the people of Mysore. =). © kt 
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Madhava ‘Mow seemed to havethought, or wanted others to believe 

bad been had had the sanction of the peoplo at large. 
the result of the voting was known, this delusion must have 
‘disappeared. Nevertheless he persists in the fatal folly of running 


wishes of tho entire Mysore community, as unmistakably d a 
‘the votes recorded in favour of the tivo. exudes when he bed 
taken the responsibility of rejecting. When Mysore has, in such em hatic, 
istakable manner, demonstrated the futility of Mr. Madhava Row’'s 
pretensions to popular confidence, it becomes his clear duty to resign his 
office at once, instead of seeking an extension of service. Why on earth did 
he throw Open two seats for election, if he intended at the same time that the 
candidates elected must be men of his own clique, unless he expected that 
his own men would get into the Council with the support of the pular vote ? 
He put the Legislative Council, which he created, to very use when he 
got it unanimously to vote for the Press Regulation: but he has been 
disappointed in his hope that the Representative Assembly would return his 
own tools to the Council so as to afford an appearance of popular approval to 
his measures. The Mysoreans are to be congratulated on the manly and 
triotic stand they have made in defence -of their interests. It matters very 
ittle to them that Mr. Madhava Row has vetoed the election of their accredited 
representatives.. They have gained more by this thoughtless act of the 
Diwan than they could have by means of two seats in the Council. ‘They 
have, for one thing, conclusively shown by what spirit the Diwan is actuated 
towards them, and to what length he would be prepared to go in his hostility 
toa whole people. Who but Mr. Madhava Row would have the foolhardiness 
to introduce election asa method of returning members to the Legislative 
Council, and at the same time to make that election futile when it does not 
turn in accordance with his wishes. This kind of statesmanship would be 
sufficient to imperil an Empire if Mr. Madhava Row were at the head of 
one. Forturiately, Mysore is under the protection of the British Government 
which ensures to it immunity from any grave troublo; and for that very 
reason we expect that the Government of India will pe the people of 
Mysore from the kind of high-handedness which is so forcibly and in such a 
scandalous manner illustrated by the latest action of Mr. Madhava Row. 
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15. The ‘Hindu, of the 15th October, publishes the following leader :— 

Tne M oa a “We referred in our ‘luesday’s issue to the 
ne Mysore Legislative Council. strange doings of the high officials of Mysore 
in the matter of the election by the Members of the Kepresentative Assembly 
of two Members to the Mysore Legislative Council. Since then, information 
has been received that Messrs. Venkataramayya and Venkatakrishnayya 
stood first. and second in the poll with 167 and 109 votes, respectively, but 
that the Mysore Government have issued an order, that though. these two 
gentlemen have received the largext number of votes, ‘the Government of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore regret that they are not prepared 
to accord their approval of the persons selected as above, and they therefore 
direct that the Members of the Representative Assembly be asked to recom- 
mend two other persons for nomination.’ This order does not state what 
the grounds are on which the election of the two persons by the Representative 
Assembly has been vetoed nor on what disqualifications they have been 
rejected. The final order of the Mysore Government in this matter, taken in 
conjunction with the tactics which were adopted in the course of the election, 
shows that all possible attempts were made to thwart the two persons who were 
obnoxious cial mind from being elected, but that on such efforts 
essiul, the extraordinary power of the Government was put 
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sition to keep them out. We cannot ee of pirvig gross misuse 
al power and reckless disregard and defiance of popular opinion 
ar rights:than what Mr. V. P. Madhava Row has been guilty of 
3 withstanding his deplorable érror and want of states- 

) Press Regulation, we should have' considered it 
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incredible in one of his past public 

as he seems ‘to have’ done inthis 

with the representatives of popular forces,.and whenohé 

weapons obtained from the: Government armoury. «The veto exercised 
Mysore Government is ‘an act of bare-facéd despotism: 
given. ‘The successful candidates are by various accounts sai 

much public spirit and patriotism and possessing the confidence: 
of their fellow-countrymen. According to the opinion’ol a | 
porary—who 18 hb 9 prejudiced against: Mr. Ma : 
welcomes an‘extension of his period of service as-Diwan— 
ramayya is by far the most popular candidate, and the pini 

is that his selection will meet with public approval. As regards the: Western 
Division, we have already pointed out’ thatthe popular choice éven prior to 
election has fallen on Mr. Venkatakrishnayya.’:. It 18’ difficult to. see’ what 
justitication there was for the Government’s action, excépt motives inspi 

by private partisanship. «The action is not such.as.is worthy of the adminis- 
trator of a great State. It has cast a slur upon the Members'of the Represen- 
tative Assembly who have been accorded the right: of election and: noone 
who wishes well of representative institutions and desires: to: foster: their 
growth, would attempt to stifle the legitimate exercise of the limited privileges 
given to the Members of the Representative Assembly.”) 
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16. The Malabar Daily News and the Trivandrum Telegraph, of the 8th 
‘The Congress situation. October, writes :——"" "ne seen 2 Broadly 
classified, there are at present two political 
parties in India. One of these parties demands nothing short of absolute 
national independence and does not hesitate to say, or at least to insinuate, 
that revolution is the only road to this goal. The other party recognises that 
progress would not be possible without the present Government and that 
the overthrow of this Government, admitting this were possible, would onl 
lead to terrible chaos all over the cowitry. Not orily does the demand of the 
former party represent the supremest political unwisdom, but it must.also be 
stigmatised as a blind and perverse attempt to perpetrate race suicide. The 
dovernment has the power to raise the pulitical status of the people, but it is 
also sufficiently powerful to suppress any revolutionary or insurtectionary 
rising that might occur. Its might has sufficed to protect’ this dependency 
from foreign invasion, and it will more than suffice to crush any internal 
disorder that could be conceived of. If the steps it has taken to quell such 
little disturbances as have occurred have seemed to be inadequate, that must 
be ascribed not to weakness, but to reluctance to use agiant’s power like a 
giant. Whatis best for this country is that its people should not drivo the 
Government to withdraw from its avowed intention of furthering political 
development and associating the people more latgely with the administration 
of their own affairs. That political party which recognises that British rule 
is perme eps to national progress should endeavour above everything else 
to break the back of the sinister and insane thovement which makes not 
towards progress but towards disruption and misrule.: It: was Unfortunate 
ago ‘itot: to hold the 
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perhaps compel the Govern- 

to postpone indefinitely the . important 

‘already | practically decided upon. The reply of 

ess Committee to the protest has shown that the objections 

, adras were more fanciful than real 
and if 
can be 


tional political activity were there to be no Session at all this year. This is 
not the time when political leaders should look merely for a great numerical 
attendance at a Congress Session. The main point is that the Congress 
should resolutely rehabilitate itself, and this can be accomplished even if the 
Session were to be attended only by a small number. If the attendance be 
select and if the work of the Session bs carried out on constitutional lines, 
that would be ample. Moreover, there could be no more fitting opportunity 
for the Congress to purge itself of the Extremist element. The Constitution 
quite provides for this, and even should individuals of the Extremist party 
smuggle themselves in, they would either have to respect the creed or render 
themselves liable to be dealt with by the ‘chucker-out’. At Surat, the 
Extremists were in position to do much mischief, but under the new Constitu- 
tion, they will find that disorderly. behaviour will admit of being promptly 
and effectively dealt with, and we may safely surmise that they will prefer to 
stay away. Meanwhile, the constitution of the Reception Committee, which 
has just been formed, gives premise of a Session which will not be such a 
small affair as first anticipated. Indeed, there is evidence that the burriers 
to the holding of the Session are crumbling with much rapidity.” 


17. The Hindu, of the 14th October, writes:—“. ; ew aie 


The Cikiivaas te, Mads, Indu Prakash (received this day), we find our 
<n _ contemporary’s Calcutta correspondent opening 
his letter with the statement that ‘when you ask a ‘ leader” here, whether a 
Moderate or an Extremist, what he thinks about the Madras Congress, and 
whether he will go to Madras, the usual reply is—‘t Oh, we have had enough 
of these things. Bengal needs no Congress now. We are satisfied. Tet the 
rising generations of the South now make Congresses and Conferences and all 
that.’’ Then after writing about who from Bengal are likely to, and who not 
likely to, go to Madras for the Congress, he concludes by saying: ‘ But it is 
certain that the rank and file of the Bengali young men who would in former 
vests o to a distant Congress—and who made |benares, Madras and the like, 
ively before with their presence, will not go. The Anarchist trial, the arrest 
of Aravinda, etc., have damped their ardour, and the bulk of the Calcuttu 
people have turned Extremists and seek opportunity to show their contempt 
at the Moderates by aloofness.’ ‘I'he question is whether it is an advantage 
or no that the large number of Calcutta delegates who used in other Congresses 
to make matters ‘ lively ’, should abstain from attending the next Congress. 
Some may think it would be an advantage and in this class ‘is probably to be 
reckoned a large number of those who press for the holding of the Congress 
in Madras in December. We hold a different opinion. It would be a serious 
blow to the prestige, national character and utility of the great organization 
if tendencies are allowed to develop which would render it sectional or Pro- 
vincial. So far as we can see, local effort and energy are concentrated 
towards making the Congress in Madras an accomplished fact in December 
pective of ulterior results. There is no attempt to gauge public 
itside the Presidency as well as within it. A quest of t ‘kind is 
ly regarded as foreign to the purpose which has been long ago formed 
able of modification. How little the constitutional aspect of the 


Tus Arve, 
Madras, 
Oct. 14th, )008. 
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18. With reference to pees of Sri Krishnaswami Sarma in the 
Pir rur sedition case and the sentence of five 
The Karir sedition case. years’ transportation passed upon him, the 
Lawyer, of September *, says :-—Perhaps the Sessions Judge would have 
inflicted @ more serious punishment on the accused in this case, if the 
assessors had not made a timely recommendation for mercy. We have two 
reasons for thinking so. Firstly, the Judge himself says, “I think I am 
giving effect to the recommendation for mercy of the assessors when I pass a 
sentence of five years’ transportation,” and this clearly shows that, had he 
been left to himself, he would surely have inflicted a more severe sentence 
upon the aveused. Secondly, the Sessions Judge has made many serious 
conjectures which are not warranted by either the speeches of the accused or 
the pier ae the witnesses before the Court. ‘Thus the Judge says, ‘I 
see Clearly that inflammatory speeches are more dangerous in the mufaseal 
than in Madras where British troops are immediately available,’”’ thereby 
implying that the va. of the accused were so inflammatory as to have 
roused the people of that town. But tho evidence of the local officials, whose 
duty it was to preserve peace in the town, clearly establishes that they had no 
apprehension of any harm occurring as a result of these speeches and the same 
view is also expressed in the order of commitment by the Divisional officer. 
So, it is ror! se ing to see the Sessions Judge ascribing an extraordinary 
influence to these’ speeches in the face of all this evidence. Further, the local 
officials, who gave evidence in the lower court, were not at all examined for 
the prosecution in the Sessions, and the fact that these very people were 
examined for the defence shows that the prosecution-case was very wesk. 
The only witnesses for the prosecution were two Police officers, a head 
constable and a constable, who testified to having taken notes of the speeches 
and found them to be seditious. But these police constables have no educa- 
tion; nor are they short-hand reporters. So, the conduct of the Judge, in 
having relied on the ‘evidence of these people alone in such a big case, 1s open 
to objection. Moreover the defence was far stronger than the prosecution. 
To rebut the evidence of the police, many respectable persons of education 
and position gave evidence on the side of the defence. Thus, there was no 
data for the opinion of the Judge that the speeches of the accused were 40 
dangerous as to inflame the minds of the people. 


(e) Local and Municipal. 
19. A leader in the Kerala Patrika, of the 10th October, referring to the 


am Soe impending rumoured resignation of the Chair- 
Chairmanship of Calicut man of the Calicut Municipality, says that in 
Municipality. oh esi electing a new Chairman the fact that leading 
vakils will not be able to do justice to the calls made on them by affairs 
municipal, owing to their professional engagements mye} the rd ‘time, 
should be borne in mind and that the eng ere i, ‘atilcainaks 
ional Officer will be better able to conduct the administration efficiently as 
0 go-about the town on their own duties. But it will be better 
int a paid Chairman who will devote his whole time to the work 
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(k) General. 


BwanrsamrrRan, 21. The Swadesamitran, of the 13th October, writes:—The idea, that 
Madras, : “haat” 
Oct. 13th, 1908. certain restrictions placed upon the students 
in their very school life will prevent. their 
harbouring seditious thoughts in the future, 
has made the Government impose some restrictions upon the conduct of the 
school-going students. Besides the rules already framed in this respect by the 
Government of India, which are now in force throughout India, the Provincial 
Governments are also enforcing separate rules in their respective Provinces, 
Thus the Bombay Government has recently published seven rules to guide 
the conduct of the students in the schools and colleges of: tiie Presidency and 
also a circular for the guidance of the teachers in village schools. Many of 
us may doubt the necessity for these stringent rules being enforced by the 
Bombay Government. But one thing may be certainly stated and that is 
that whether any benefit results from this, or the students become mere 
bookworms, will depend on the way in which these rules are enforced by 
the Government and the Educational authorities. . | 


pale pacee 22. The India, of the 10th October, writes :—The Kartr sedition case 


Oct. 10th, 1908. 44, Government and sedition, #8) 2 @ way, been finished by the Sessions 
2 : - ... Judge sentencing Sri Krishnaswami, Sarma to 
transportation for five years. This lad even apologised to the Government at 

the outset, acting on the evil advice of some. _We think that the Government 

1s wrong in expecting to check the spread of a seditious idea in the land, by 

the infliction of such cruel punishments. All that the seditionists say is: 

‘‘ This Government is a very cruel one, It cares only for self-interest and 

has no love for the people. So we should not allow this. to continue long.” 

Is the action of the Government, in having sentenced an innocent lad to five 

years’ transportation, relying only on the useless evidence of the Police and 


even after receiving an apology from him, a sufficient refutation of the ‘above 


The Bombay Government and 
the schools in that Presidency. 
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statement of the seditionists then and there, which feeling will grow in tt 
country—a hatred towards the Government oraloveforit? | 
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The Ee ee Rees bad and crores of the wealth of India are oe. Sth, 1908. 
preea t taken away and how people here die 
mn katie cies anger The patriots of the land, thinking 
est bs pray ~ More off these two evils, 
emvesy Ss £ Ss throughout the country and 
intimated to the rulers the grievances of the satyp ut their prayers were 
not heard and the patriots, finding that they could not move the Government 

by their petitions, began to advise the people in the following strain :— 


(1) All should use only Swadeshi goods. 

(2) None should talk with or do any sort of service to the Whites. 

(3) All the natives of the soil must form Panchayats among them- 
selves and be bound by their decisions. 
(4) All natives in Government service should give up their appoint- 
ments. Et 


(5) All the Whites in India must be shot dead with revolvers and 


bombs. 


All this would not have happened if the Government had granted the 
necessary privileges to its subjects thirty years back and drawn them to its 
side. If the Government, which claims the right of collecting several kinds 
of taxes from the people, does not grant them any privileges and murders 
them in cold blood, how will they bearit ? Unable to endure the sufferiny, 
they will try to do anything. So, it is the Government itself and not 
the wise patriots of the country that is the cause of the present strained 
relations between the rulers and the ruled. 


24. With reference to the a of aps G. reogene ANyeri ° India, 
: of the 10th October, remarks :— The Govern- 
— Pee ap crea ment has allowed this aged patriot to return 
; home, after insulting him by taking large 
anounts from him as security for good behaviour and after taking from him a 
binding promise that he will nut hereafter, till the end of his life, speak or 
write about public matters in such a way as to cause the dissatisfaction of 
the Government. ‘Taking this binding from him is worse than transporting 
him. Not only some fools in the country, but also the Government, seem 
to — this as an act of clemency on the part of the latter. But we hope 
Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar himself will not deem it a favour done to him. A 
favour indeed! ‘This reminds us of the story of the wolf and the stork, read 
in our youth, in which the wolf is reported to have told the stork as follows : 
‘‘ Is it not a sufficient favour done by me that I did not bite pee whon you 
had thrust your head into my mouth to draw off a bone which had stuck in 
my throat ?”. The bone of sedition stuck in the throat of the wolf, viz., the 
Government, and the stork called G. Subramania Aiyar took off that bone 
by means of its beak of newspaper articles. But this wolf has broken the 
very beak of the Aiyar stork. . Still as it stopped with this and did not bite 
off its head too, other storks are now expressing their gratitude to the wolf! 


25. Referring to the increase in the Military expenditure recently 
paige So eas sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India, 
Wasteful expeaditure on armies ‘the Bhavani, of the 9th October, observes :— 
It must be considered to be due to the misfortune of the Indians. The hard- 
earned money of the Indians is wasted on Military salaries and other useless 
expenses and poverty is their lot. A similar thing cannot be allowed to take 
place in England. The British bear a certain portion of the expenses 
incidental ‘to the armies kept in the Colonics. But the Indians bear the 
he atiny kept in England for the sake of India. This is strange. 
They cannot even complain of their grievances in a “loud voice.” It is 
our opinion that the British who know what justice 1s should consider this. 
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OF re rer oak vo (ae aes ee bly on the action of the autho: 
Tiyer students of North yer temple at Téllicherry:in inviti 
Malabar and loyalty. a: a, ) udeants of North Malabar for 
gathering arranged brat: urpose of impressing them with the 
of loyalty to the King, among other duties, remarks that it is 
in these days that leaders of every community should try to adi 
very often on the supreme importance of their duties as. citizen 


IV.—Native States. Per ae 
Mrsons Star, 27. Commenting on the Mysore administration report.for 1907-1908 and 
wim the Diwan Mr. Madhava Rao’s address to the 
| Mr. Madhava Rao’s address to Representative Assembly, the Mysore Star, of 
the Representative Assembly. the 12th October; says:—The main: feature of 
this administration report is that it shows a large surplus of revenue, and it 
is highly surprising to see that, contrary to all expectations, the present 
Diwan follows the policy of his predecessor, Sir Krishnamurthy, of accumu- 
lating surpluses. ‘This policy of allowing surpluses to accumulate year after 
year, while it may serve to secure the goodwill of the higher authorities for 
the Diwan, cannot in any way promote the interests of the public. The 
policy of deferring important administrative reforms by pleading want of 
funds and then swelling the coffers of the State is far from being commendable. 
Now, the land revenue alone brings the Government an income of one crore 
of rupees. Twenty-five years ago, the total revenue from all sources smounted 
to one crore. Sir Seshadri Aiyar however increased it to nearly one and three- 
fourth crores ; Sir Krishnamurthy brought it up to two crores; and the present 
Diwan before he retires will probably increase it by another half a crore. 
But it is unfortunate that as the income increases, new sources of expenditure 
are created and when work which, properly speaking, could be done by one 
person, is distributed among four, it 1s natural enough to expect the cost of the 
administration to increase nearly four-fold. The paper next observes that 
while it must be admitted that Mr. Madhava Rao has introduced many useful 
reforms which do credit to his administrative capacity, one extremel 
regrettable feature of the administration is that the Diwan has completel 
ignored the general distress among the people resulting from the dearth of 
foodstuffs. It is evident that the preseut abject condition of the people has 
not received the attention of Government. The total population has decreased 
during the year under review and mortality from plague has increased. © ‘I'his 
shows that the public health has been considerably impaired and tls must be 
attributed to the prevailing distress.. Itis highly regrettable that such extreme 
distress should have failed to attract the attention of Government. The paper 
further observes that the relaxation of the control of the various departmental 
heads over their subordinates is very much complained of. Tours on inspec- 
tion and supervision are becoming very rare. Corruption among low-paid 
officials is becoming more and more common. . Partiality to some religions 
and disregard for the religious sentiments of others are’ becoming quite 
intolerable. The dearth of foodstuffs and the consequent sufferings of the 
masses are extremely painful. It is hoped that the Diwan’s mind, which is 
at present too much absorbed in devising schemes-for his own glorification, 


will be diverted a little towards anieliorating the condition of the suffering 
masses. foneucraner hs 
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Vritrasta Patrixa, 
Myseor 


ae 28. The Vrittanu Patrika, of the 15th October, while expressing great 
Oct. 15th, 1908. 


ake: satisfaction regarding the Mysore Administra- 

Reg’ pivan's address to the tion Report for 1907-08, observes that itis, at 
epresentative Assembly in | i ecg | ari to 

Mysore. the same time, to be regretted that, the Mysore 
7 Government has not undertaken any large and 
important public works, even with a surplus in hand, | In these: days of 
growing needs, no Government ought to accumulate surpluses. It is, the 
duty of every Government to use such surpluses in the construction of irriga- 
tion works and railways, and in the introduction of new industries and works 
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y large 

data, 

enged | . it must 

tha Government. ngineers and Revenue officers must know the 

©, importance of the schewe better than anybody else. The paper 

y obsery that, there were two other mpportent subjects of public interest 

to which the, Diwan failed to refer in his address ; one is the development of 
the Marikanve; project und the second is the preat dearth of foodstuffs. ‘The 
public. are exceedingly anxious to know. from Goverument the causes of the 


dearness and the steps that will be taken to remove it. 


V.—Prospgcrs of THE Crops AND ConpbiITION oF THE PEOPLE. 


29. Referring to the ancient prosperity of India, the Akasavani, of the 
ake eae | _ Toth October, observes:—From the reports 
for of the Chinese and other ambassadors who 
visited India during the reign of the Emperor 
Chandra Gupta, it is evident that India did not suffer then from many 
famines. Alas! Such a country is very considerably affected by “ artificial 
famines ‘now. Thousands of people are dying for want of food. The death- 
rate is 45 per-cent. ‘I'he ancient beauty of this country has been marred. 
The ancient glory has completely departed. Though there were only 850 
famines in the whole world as stated by historians the number of famines in 
India was said’ to be very great. In the Ramayana there isa reference to 
show that Northern India was affected by a famine. Séantiparva of Maha- 
bharate mentions another famine which visited India. We gather from the 
Puranas that our country was ‘*steeped in famine” once in Trétayuga (the 
second of the four great ages of the Hindus). 

Kixportation of raw products of our country without producing there- 
from the necessary articles ourselves is the first cause of the famines now. 
Expenditure of a large portion of the revenues for the maintenance of 
the army ‘and State railways is the seeond cause. Wet cultivation, which 
we think yields good produce, may be said to be one o° the causes of famines. 
After the secds ‘are sown, if one or two showers fall, there will be no diffi- 
culty'with’ dry crops. Even if the crops should fail for want of water the 
ryot need ‘not pay water-tax. If the rivers dry up owing to a failure of rains 
the wet crops in the deltas fail, and the ryot has to pay as taxes nearly 
Rs. 10 per acre. How can a ryot who has no food to eat, pay the tax? 
Anyhow, the ryot must pay. aying the tax out of money borrowed for the 
purpose, the ryot becomes a prey'to a severe famine and is forced to give up 
the land and cultivation, unable to repay the debt. Education is necessary 
for knowing proper agricultural methods. Some may doubt whether education 
is needed ‘for carrying on agriculture. Education 1s essential for finding out 
which soil:is suitable for particular products and which seasons are favourable 
for particular crops. The.cultivators must not be indifferent in the matter 
of education foritheir children. ‘If education be well —- new things 
will ‘be learnt.: Machines, ploughs and good seeds will be ‘imported ‘from 
foreign ecountries,and -there will be scope for learning ' many new facts and 
gaining practical knowledge by carrying on experiments. =~ : : 


Education ‘is: necessarv 
improvement in agricultarc. 


ope oa MIL—Miscennanegovs. | : 
rence .to the -public :mecting held in ‘the ‘Victoria ‘Hall 
.. last Saturday in-connection «with the forth- 
Royal; com y. subilee of ‘the Royal ‘Proclamation, 
_..,, tthe” Swadesamitron, -of sthe. 12th October, 

» at this meeting: was very meagre because only 
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| vigs alone that realise’ the benefits * 

’ derived from the British Government within | he. last fifty’ 'y: ar 

| poor know them. ‘To speak the truth, it 1s onty the poor that ‘hay 

really benefited by the natural good traits of the ¥ rishi Government and 

| will not be contrary to the objects of this attempt at a declaration of loyalty 

| if people, other than rich men, officials and ‘pensioners, are’ also ‘allowed an 
f opportunity to express their gratitude towards the ‘British Government. It 

| may be said that, as the Englishmen now suspect only the educated classes, 
i it is only these that should now make an open declaration of ‘their loyalty to 


the Crown and that the ordinary masses who ave doubtless’ loyal need not 
| make any such declaration.’ But the representatives of tlie educated classes 
| at Saturday’s meeting did not- number more than thirty and from this it 
: should not be argued that the educated classes of Madras are not loyal. The 
reasons. for this scanty attendance are really the present mental. depression 
| of the people,—especially the educated people,—and the general want of 
| : confidence in the success of any public movement, Still we hope that on the 
| day of the celebration both the educated and other classes. will muster strong 
) to express their loyalty to the Crown. 


| oie ne 31. With reference to the present condition of the Indians in the Trans- 
| Oct. 14th, 1908. S. vaal, the Swadesamitrun, of the 14th October, 
The present Neomeea of the observes :—From the telegrams received up to 
| Indians in the Transvaal. date from the Transvaal, there does nut seem 
to be any chance of the condition of the Indians there being improved. 
The latest telegram states that wany Indians have been imprisoned for having 
| entered the Transvaal after having been ejected from it. If the few Indians 
and the numerous Whites there are to be pertinaciously increasing their 
enmity in this way, we have to be seriously afraid of how it will end. 
\ It is clearly seen that the Whites have not a grain of sympathy for the Indians 
| and their object is doubtless to root out the Indian element. The Indians 
also stick to their position, for they feel that they have been granted certain 
rights by their Sovereign which the Whites cannot interfere with. . Jt will be 
| possible for this struggle to end peaceably only if the. Imperial Government 
} recognises its responsibility and metes out justice. But, this Government 
, 3 refuses to interfere, being afraid of the Whites who are the permanent settlers 
in the Colonies. Still, the Indians, relying ‘on the impartiality of the 
ue Imperial Government, have resolved not to leave the Transvaal, and.the serious 
‘| consequences that may ensue from the present state of affairs cannot .be 


| prevented unless the King-Emperor orders his subjects in the Transvaal to be 
4 just towards the Indians there. 


jhe neta 32. The India, of the 10th October, observes :—Some find fault with 
Get. 10th, 1008. pain Chandra Pal’ Babu Bepin Chandra Pal for aro. als Mann 
Esra Boeleud * for England at this juncture when the relations 

between the rulers. and the ruled are very much 

strained, and say that his conduct is as blameworthy as that of a commander 

who escapes from the field just when the battle is raging in all its fury. But 

this charge is not reasonable and the analogy too is not:a suitable one. . It is 

true a leader who escapes just when his army is being attacked by the 

opposite party deserves censure. But is he a wise leader who confronts his 

enemies before his army is ready? Ours is a bloodless war. Ou : Weapons 

are knowledge, patriotism and manliness. — It is possible to continue a war 


like this only so long as both the parties act on'the just principles of warf 


| . ° . are. 
i When the enemies, not caring for these principles, capture and throttle: 
i commanders alone ‘by brute force:and thus make it impossibd ble for thé oppo 
ce ‘OF . 3 


army even to organise itself—Ah! When we think of it our heart quiver 
ani and the fingers become callous! How many heroes have we. lost! Wi 
BH there any reason, law, justice or system ? Should we count the names? Sc 
of Bharata! Have you forgotten everything ? Ave your heat 
i 


ea a 


ember having heard of men like Tilak, Chidambaram 
wal 4:40: citer Bepin Babu also as a victim along 


bel 
» 


Si. ¥, at ey ae 
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ll thut need ‘be said to the children of Bharata have been said. That 
; liberty 18: worse than the life of a pig has been illustrated in 
ays: to’ the ‘people of this land and the ways of acquiring that 
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epin triot. Not satisfied with his preaching 
to the people here he wants to go to England and work there on behalf of our 
country. Kvenas Vikarna amon the Kauravas and Prahlada in the family of 
Hiranya helped the cause. of justice, themselves being amidst rank injustice, 
there will surely be some true lovers of liberty even in Europe, who will help the 
land of Bharata.in 1% ad Swaray. “The present object of Bepin Babu is only 
to appeal to them and seek their help. - May that object be accomplished ! 


33. While narrating the story of an Indian Polayagar during the régime 
.  . vl of the East India Company, a correspondent 
The vee oe East India of the India, of the 10th October, observes :— 
Company 2 The East India Company came to India only 
with the idea of easily robbing the wealth of this land of Bharata by means 
of trade. But after coming here, they saw that the country was in a state 
of confusion, caused by the disruption of the Moghul Empire, and that there 
was no one exercising a settled authority in the land. T's sort of con- 
fusion used to occur im every country once in several centuries, and every- 
where things used to assume their natural aspect of their own avcord after 
a short time. But the entry -into India of many foreigners during 
this troublous period prevented peace and order being restored in the 
land; and the chief of these foreigners was the English Company. The 
members of this Company were born in a barren country and were well 
versed ina so-called civilisation, whose chief features were outward show, 
avarice and a thirst for carnal pleasures. ‘These my swallowed up this land 
of Bharata, which had become disunited and weak, by means of several 
traitorous, cruel andfraudulentdeeds. By creating misunderstandings between 
us and by ruining both the parties with a show of ioe ogy for both, they 
gradually brought the whole country under their control. When these, who 
had come here only with the idea of robbing the wealth of the country b 
means of trade, brought the Government of the country also under their 
control, it became a very convenient job for them. They ruined the indus- 
tries of the country and reduced us to such a condition that we have now to 
depend only upon the useless articles of their country. 1 hey began to drain 
the country of its wealth, strength and life in ten thousand ways. Crowds 
of poor men came here from England and returned as millionaires. Even 
English historians have expressed their disgust at the many cruel ways in 
which the Company’s servants amassed money in India. 


34. A London correspondent writes to the Jndta, of the 10th October, as 
Ge follows :— There was no Indian here who did 

Current topies. not rejoice at the news that Goswami, who had 
turndd King’s evidence in the Alipore cuse, had been shot dead by two 
Indians in the jail. All felt glad that the traitor, who had betrayed many 
innocent people, was no more . . . . . One of the charges brought 
against the Indian students in England is that they are seditionists. Eng ish 
papers like the Zmes think that they can use the word, sedition for any kind 
of conduct. No doubt, the Indians are seditionists, if it 1s sedition to wish 
t] iat on e’s ~~ | ; x - rs fed 2 attain grea tness, or to h op e that one’s countrymen 
should be from famine dnd disease, or to make attempts to:train 
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one’s countrymen in 


is no. other kind of 


Many of the nationaliste-who are preachin 
to force the ‘Government to grant Swaraj 
possibility of our boycott having any ¢ 
material reduction in’ the English trade. ti 
remove all these: doubts.: “Asa result. at. tais 
Manchester resolved to reduce'the wages by ‘6 


serious disturbances by yoratives which 
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years. . . «. "@ur poor people, innocently believing ‘that tl 
out their livelihood in the English Colonies, emigrate not only; to th 
vaal but also:to Canada, : Jamaica and other Colomes. But the 

these are the subjects of England makes the Colonists think that the , 
them in any way they like and subject them to many indignities. ‘So, it wi 
be better fur our people to emigrate to Brazil—a place where ‘both the condi- 
tions of service and the treatment are more satisfactory— instead of dying in 
India by famine or the shots of the Military or leading a life worse than that 
of the dogs in the English Colonies, . : : SE 
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wieeheeatia: Turkey and the powers— 
English policy and its ia 
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maintaining her indepe 

teers and otherwise pre 

talking of ‘ raising a comm 01 

ing a ‘Holy War.” Thus t ty 18 set at no 

of the Powers to whom Turkey has appealed for in é 

indeed disappointing. Especially so 6 turn wh 

taken. Last week we were told that Sir 

of the treaty of Berlin and had called upon Austria and Balgar 

their aggression and resume their usual relations with Turkey. z=: ngla: 

even been reported to have moved her Mediterranean ‘fleet ostensibly to 
enforce her demands. The English press spoke of th 
Turkey. The Mussalman world felt gratified and sent. up its united. prayers 
for the continuance of the friendship. between Turkey and Great Britain. 
Nothing has happened since then excepting the visit which } Ealky 5 aid 
to Engiand, If, at all, the situation has wok: changed for the worse. And 
yet, Reuter has published the information that wid Edwar 
the unwarranted actions of Austria and Bulgaria c 


should be legalised and that the Treaty of instead of being enforced, 
should be revised. The English press is now of 0} inten hat the maintenance 
of the treaty, in view of the sudden ‘display of Turkish vitalit; 
‘injudicious.’ The clauses of it which have been 

not so ee because they formed ‘ merely an 
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Tie age 
oR 


dient.’ e question of union between 

policy seems to have undergone a change. The union of fh 

now favoured to the consternation of ‘Turkey. Nay, more. 

Paris of 1856 is also put forward for revision at the instance of 

Dardannelles will have to be thrown open for the use of all 

Powers without any restriction whatsoever. Stress is now 

importance of a good understanding with Russia as i ensabl 
settlement of the Central Asian question. All this clearly means that the 
cause of Turkey, just and righteous as it is, is to be abandoned to keep up the 
semblance of friendship with the aggressive Christian Powers. The ultimate 
result sought is probably the extinction of Europ 7. 

Turks do not care for the intervention of the Powers 
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lready combined to lower 

en had inspired in the country. 

ially in the British Colonies, has 

colour problem in the most acute 

India and elsewhere, at least so far as the Mussalman 

aed, have been of such an unfortunate character as to 

npression that, even under British protection, might is 

st go to the wall, irrespective of all moral strength. 

rule have been trying to use this secret to tamper 
so far with nom 


tion and | ) } 
sense of having lost all physical vitality and is easily 
lese circumstances, it is not unnatural that the attitude of 
Turkey will largely determine the direction and character 
poli f Mussalman India. We hope and-trust that our English 
Rulers will shape their policy in such a fashion that it will not necessitate a 
strain on the loyalty of her millions of subjects whom a strong and growing 
gion Sentiment links with their aggrieved and unhappy brethren of 
OV ee % 


a, at 


2. The Indian Patriot, of the 19th October, writes:—‘“ The telegram ™™# Ixpuy Parnuox, 
La that we publish this evening about an uproarious Oct. 19th, 1908. 
No heart, no f .™. scene in the House of Commons when a Member 
of Parliament bad to be suspended for the whole session and had to be 
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upon the dish is not 
, and enquire why, rather than er pm take the 
dge on in life’s weary pathway. There is philosophy — 
jis not philosophy that a nation in our circumstances 
London, for instance, the unemployed, when they were 
rork and would not therefore be required, asked what 
Cf eep on a eB it even now, ant fo eS a 
ids, just to give a pleasant touch tot 
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developments with deep interest,” 
Tax Inpran Paraior, 8 The of the 21st Oc 
Oct. 21st, 1908. England and Germany. 

inherent in the nature of Eur 

a war'scare, it is all the same 
backed by influential statesmet 

of what they call a * Peril 
Japanese were scoring vic 
‘¥ellow Peril’ was constantly 
rusted! State in Europe, Ha 
imminent danger to the interests of Eur 
democratic movement of fhe Muhamma 
Movement.’ The European nations disi 

a political union among the Muhammadan 
over the world. Even the thought of the Sulta 
Faithful and the accredited déseendant of the F 
over the entire Islamic world, was too drea 


unnoticed. They put their own constructions u moveme 


all Christendom to beware: of the awakening 
werful of the European nations, as a-body, i 
ong as the atmosphere of. Europe remai 
nearer to and immediately surroun 
new shapes, their thoughts, which had: 
limits of their continent, came to be concentra: 
rise to mutual jealousy and suspicion. The * 
or conversely tho ‘ English Seare’ of the’ 
topic that now occupies the minds of the 3 
the statesmen of both countries. -The increase 
navy and the firm attitude of the Kaiser to ma 
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wer, have afforded ground and force to these suspi 
ound therein a peg to hang various surmises on. - 
a conflict between Germany and England and whethe 
of the rte will 
fact that, in sp ague Co ees 8 
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have recently been entered into ation 
affairs are day by day developing alarming p 
ration of a constitutional Governs ung 
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may throw some light upor 
Germany . Inthe course. 
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ce ‘in German 

‘Mauch he of “e an insane ides 
fsa, could doubt the sincerity and 
pie and st en, but the fact that matters 
hat an open contradiction of the rumoura, however 
, med necessary, shows that there has 
é Sparen ‘friendly relations exist- 
ti triple entete that was coneladed between 
ery Europe and the exclusion of the Kaiser from 
natu given points to the tale that the mysterious 
bein ‘sisphoted by the other rulers of Europe, and his 
nes are looked pin as a possible threat to the balance of 
ut later on, Prince Bulow gives another of his theories on political 
hich 18 mor significant and which perhaps ex | the situation 
better. He says: ‘The dominant influence in the wtb is neither England 
nor Germany, auch less a single individual in cither of the countries ; but 
the world’s. conscience, which is often, but not always, correctly referred to 
as public o ‘ inion,’ It is om doubt this principle which civilised nations 
pretend to respect and get omnes ontage to, but it is also the same principle that 
we see often honoured ‘in the breach rather than in its o . Inthe 
dealings of the strou with the weak, in the struggle for power and wealth, 
we have aps ie oi = d than ‘ob seen the world’s conscience trampled under 
foot and its p aa @ oceupi ing. Se oa the equally popular but brutal maxim, ‘ might 
its right.” “ine will, however, de — exactly upon 
nb of owt will or will. not give birt to complications 

which admit of & Setlletaset by an appeal to the world’s conscience.” 


4. The Indian Patriot, of the 21st October, writes :—* British statesmen 
would appear to have hardly realised the 
The British Government and importance of the issue ‘by the Trans- 
the Boers. sal a vaal as regards the treatment of Indians or the 
character of the a Move which the Boers are making towards a federation of 
the South African: Colonies. Both have far-reaching oe which 
it will be folly for the British Government to overlook. If they fuil to 
anticipate the ibilities of a decision, in: both respects, in accordance with 
the wishes of the Boers, Britain will have to confront difficulties far greater 
than those whicel ‘necessitated. the last war. The Boers keep before them- 
selves but one aim and.one interest. They have no concern for the British 
Empire whose interests and responsibilities are as wide and varied as are the 
intemal of the Boers selfish and one-sided. ‘Their ono aim is to recover 
their old. position and power in the Transvaal as also to realise their old 
ambition of establishing Dutch supremacy throughout South Africa, ‘The 
circumstances | in, whic! they are now placed present no bar to the realisation 
of their aim... ‘The a war, it is true, cost them SE nothing | ; it cost them money ; 
it also camaed a. t mm mporary cessation of power. But money was arent them 
after war by Ei gland herself; and a further loan of three millions sterling 
from the British treasury has been sufficient to set them on x tne Is again. 
ration of power also, they had not to wait long, because it came to 
course with the change of Government ‘in "Kegand, 
. been the Bate who not only 
le lives, but spent millions # money in order 
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Can the British Government. be indifferent : 
statesmen must furnish the answer. 
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place in Persia, 
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Lesion whether m 18 consistent with progress, Bigo 
d other enemies of Islam have naturally been tot slow to declare 


y cease to believe in and practise 
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gion and come und wey regard as the enlighte and 
uplifting intiuence OF Unristianity. More open-minded critics uphold that 
Islam possesses & Certain degree of civilising power, though it is not so large 
Christianity. ‘They say that from its very nature, Islam is suited 

se Wh }in the lowest scale of civilisation .and that Musalmans 
certain point, According to this class of critics, 

fluence 1s certamly on the increase now-a-days, .the upheavels of 
Musalman nations and the constitutional changes in Musalman countries that 
we notice all around us are but passing phenomena, destined to fail sooner or 
iater, because islam cannot countenance such a high degree of reform and 
progress. Kyen people who have spent long terms of years in Musalman 
countries and may naturally supposed to know the real -nature of the 
Islamic faith betray ap amazing amount of ignorance and prejudice when 
they come to « of this subject. Lord Cromer, for example, declares io 
his book that.‘ Islamism asa social and political system, hovel not as a 
mand.’ . His belief is that he is not adaptable or adapted to 

ern life and that it cannot be reformed and therefore 
man are not capable of making progress or advancement. 
the injustice of such representations, but as members of 
mmunity, they do not unfortunatel have tho influence or 
quired to point out to the world the error in the view of 
ionable and has become so widely prevalent. 


circumstances, it is refreshing to find a Christian gentle- 
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# thought and culture, Mr. Theodore Morrison, the late 
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forrison does not accept the view that Musalmans cannot 
the:so-called rigidity of their Islamic beliefs and practices, 
ultjes in the way of Musalman regeneration, 

To quote his very words: ‘ For reasons 

fuhammadan faith, I fear that many 
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Indian Muhammadans. 
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and wield immense influence in | the P 
Egypt is now governed not by a benevolent despi 
one who is favourably disposed to the claims of 
undoubted that the development | 
the British Government in the work of reform 

“The question arises what will be the gre 
‘urkey upon the Muhammadans in India. Will the rere to the -‘m 
cant policy’ and the policy of aloofness which have found favour with them 
Will they, taking an example from their Turkish brethren, join forces wi 
Hindu Moderates and work for the consummation of our nati 10] 
aspirations? The Indian Muhammadans, wader the lead 
ersonages, are insisting upon ‘communal representation, and 
or their community, for instance the setting apart of a ce 
seats in the Legislative Councile and certain number of 
Indian Civil Service exclusively for them. This atti 
anxiety to Lord Morley and Lord Minto, as s 
community mean the estrangement of feelin 
This deplorable attitude of the community may 
upon which the barge of Indian progress is in danger of wreckir 

“Till now the example of Turkish Mussalmans seems 
influenced the Indian Mussalmans to even the slightest degree. Fi 
tions that have recently bebn waiting upon 
rulers have been demanding that the reforms | 
the basis of communal representation. in 
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; the interests of the community 
ountrymen. The Indian National 
the interests of the Hindu equally 
nted, we hope a 

benetit the Hindu and the Muh- 
Mahomadabad to represent the 
gisiative Council in succession to Munshi 
Hon'ble Nawab Sayyid Muhammad by 

resentit on the Viceroy’s Council may 
seling towards the Muhammadan. 
madan Church have declared that the 
and constitutional principles is in 
ophet. Let our Muhammadan fellow 
of another recent circular of the 
All-India Mosiem League. ‘in harmony and concert 
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 (¢) Local and Municipal. 
jot, of the 22nd October, writes: — 


: (( * * * * 
The plague has come here to stay ; and malaria 
nd. The famine is an heirloom to the Indian 
6 up now and then to remind us of God’s curse. 
he Government are doing their best—and say the 
the plague, they cannot ask it to cease. They as 
fore it comes. Once it comes they ask you to die 
6 amidst others and kill them by infection. They 
house, burn your cloths and think they have. done their 
duty. As for malaria they are equally helpless. They can order quinine 
distributed through Post offices, and take the chance. A Sanitary Conference 
may sit at Nami Tal, and doctors may discuss their theories, depute an 
officer to enquire into malaria, and draw Ewer showing the districts affected 
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The officer will beg our; he will have a special train for 
him, perhaps; he will draw his map, and before he has concluded his work 
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he will be forgotten-—nobody remembers him unless another sweeping wave 
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strikes you, not as a 
defy the Health officer ar 
who could not get anythi 
co-operate, that unless the 
and nothing more. No dor 
to do it properly ; but you ¢ar 
hygiene. If the people are ¢ 
would naturally be clean ai 
Sanitary Commissioner kr 
must step in, spend’ a lo 
from these ravages as the 
any invusions for a long time r mult 
whereas we are having more wvaging dises 
the Government is helpless. to do more than: it has b 
would expect the Government to do is, not to go te Sim 
and Conferences and draw maps, but to take. : 
1ike a ‘ frontier war’ or ‘ prevention of seditious 1 
Act,’ fall to work intently and, at one single sitti 
That.would be admirable —and to the point.” 


" (k) General. — 


gg Rd nol cg " 8, The West Coast Spectator, of the 17th October, writes :— The other 

PECTATOR. Pf name | POR 

_ Caliout, Se ee . day we commented upon the delay on the part 

Oot. 17th, 1908. caper mois of the Government of India to submit the 
reform scheme to the Secretary of State in time for the autumn session, and 
said that the delay might sgive rise to the supposition that the Government 
want to put in obstacles in the way of Lord Morley to prevent him from 
giving effect. to his scheme at an early date. We have now e 
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by honest John. The other day a Calcutta ‘the autho: 
London correspondent said that great departures in ndian adn 
will be made in the quite near future. The Z 
be in the secret of the Gory 
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y for self-government, 
e scheme, as we stated 


para ad lirection in which. the w 
The paper further says. that Lord Morley’s. scheme is now in tk 
Lord Minto and his advisers and that months must elapse before 
ment of India has finally made up its mind about it. 
home to. be further discussed, may make ano’ 


Parliament, provided that th 
prepared to introduce an Inc 
the Government and the n 
this it is evident that Ang 
fondly think that the pre 
most, a couple of sessions mi 
astrous to the Government, 
the Government, down here: 
present Liberal Government’ 
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LAOTC hee is determined to take 
te step x “ana Wat we anticipations of the Empire's London 
corresponaents. ay Uy YO Way, @ Fontieman well known in the English 
political WORMIg STs Sei eg Prove WO percor It remains to be seen 
whether Lord SRGrey Wilt S66 througt tire tactics of Anglo-In ns and pilot 
his scheme througm tae Seariiament this session sending the Government of 
dangerous to Gaihy WAR She present situation and to put off announcing the 

he South Jadian Mart,’ o th October, remarks:—“‘ . . . , _Tan Sours 

3 the annual addition of Rs. 45 me ay 

~~, «... Jakhs to our already over-grown military 1b, 1908. 
charges consequent O@ 2 further apportionment of charges between England 
and India. 4he@se apportionments have been going on times out of number, 
always with the one: esult.that justice and fairness are put into difficulty. 
Extra charges @F@ aways thrown upon poor voiceless India. ‘I'he apportion- 
ment of charges. Oetween the two countries is fundamentally inequitable. 


a7 


Professor Faweett Of pious memory protested against this in the past seventies 
of last century. . Sime then his mantle has fallen upon Sir Charles Dilke, one 
of the ablest of eivilian critics of military affairs. But the system baffles 

rotests, - But thi ugh ‘ gangrened to the core,’ will 
endure, entailing more charges. by way of fresh apportionments carried out 
only to suit the mecessities of British military organisation. The present 
international situation warrants against the addition to our wnilitary burden. 
Chances of external aggression are absolutely none. The Russian bogey is 
dead. Japan is bound down by a convention as well. ‘This further milita 
addition standa seli-condemned, when: England herself is anxious to curtail 
her expenditure on armaments. ‘I'he Japanese statesmanship has cut down 
the expenditure on-armaments by 20 millions sterling. With no prospect of 
war and with peace shining benevolently over the world, this addition simply 
means the luxury of learning to waste and to harass. 

‘A word with regard to the manner of disposal. The War Office has 
decreed ex-parte,.. The. Civil authorities must needs obey. A retrospective 
effect is given.. This is another instance ‘ where the question of saddling 
India with any charges is concerned, the statesmen and politicians of Great 
Britain are for the most part strangers to fairness and justice,’ as the current 
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number of the Modern. Review puts it. 
‘‘ We should do well to make a note of a grim irony of fate. When it is 
a question of imperative Imperial necessity, even colossal sums aro found as 
the Hon’ble Mr. Meston. will, do just now. Onthe other hand, when small 
amounts are required for education or sanitation, the Indian treasury always 
suddenly becomes.empty. The ever-increasing (military expenditure 1s 
ear, the stumbling block, and the perpetual menace to all our 
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ore ld, of the 17th October, writes:—“! . . . . » Tue Matazas 
iar _ There is no gain-saying the fact that a wave 
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of popular discontent is beginning to assume Oct. 17th, 1908. 
dia, and with it, racial animosity between the Indians 
aing an alarming ascendancy. The Government, on 
ing their authority by repressive measures and the 
orting to all sorts of dastardly acts to wreak’ _— 
piace. 
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of a repressive regulation to curtail the freedom of the: 
State, who have warned the Government: against the in 
measure soon after the inauguration of the Press Law in | 
to have weighed the question properly. Broadily state 
as a first principle that in Native States: no such re: 

of the press is needed because they are ruled ‘by | 
large measure, act in sympathy with. the aspirations | 


is no great gulf between the rulers and the ruled in Na 
case in British India. Native ‘rulers are the products o 
and, being of the same soil, their tendency ha 
promotion of the interests of Indians.’ This is not 
of British India. They are @liens, and whatever 
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“it is less: efficiently and economically managed now. 
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the Indian Patriot, of the 19th October, has the oa Ati**isos, 
duk- following :— 
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| 1 80 mrny opportunities, more has not been done. It 
lesser degree of work and responsibilities and with a 


s man at the head could be managed far more 
y than it is done.. We do not want to be misunder- 
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mificent record to give in his report, and he has himself 
yed at his success, and does not know to whom he has 


taja or the Political Agent or tohis Councillor. In our 
the credit, becausé Pudukkéttai is a ‘State without a 
s come and go, but he has been there for a long time 
t any particular sensation. If the Raja could manage 
ad if,-as the Diwan says, he is able to lay down the 
s servants throughout the year in two months’ stay, 
rfect in every respect ; it can have a very contended 
ient administration, and it might be an example 
lly for heads of districts to govern their little 
6ttai which is smaller than many of them. With that 
gould feel for hig subjects, and with that capacity 
dit: for, Pudukkdttai can, in a very short time, be a 
yailways and motor services, electricity and even 
Its mineral wealth could be developed, but the 
8 after his Raja and falls ill always, and that is 
|, Pudukkéttai hes great opportunities before it, 
sthere. But as it is, it is an unfortunate State, 
sile for ten months in a year, and often for years 
to be no hope of Pe fake ever be . 
dukkéttai could not be dug out and transplan 
live in it; and as it has to make the best of a 
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failed to attract’ the attem 
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class to send one of t thei 

bold and statesm anlike st 

have taka under their wings the Fariah and recognised mis political rights, 
there cannot be the least doubt that | 1is fellow-sub; ects als ) Wh not i low 
to recognise .his existence | and. political: *he 
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classes in the State, and to-day it is our pleasant. task. 

such achievement, one, we venture to say, so importal 

it may well be described as startlingly revolutionary for.a like 
core, whose form of Government has sometimes been defined:as ‘theocracy. 

“ With the sanction of His Highness the Maharaja, Mr, Raje ppalachari 
has conceded to the Pariah community of the State the right and. privilege 
of sending one of its members as a representative delegate to the Popular 
Assembly. This act on the part of the Diwan may with utmost appropriate- 
ness be called a reform. Hitherto, the Pariah community of the State 
enjoyed no political status, no status of any kind. It..wasa. down-trodden 
community and, by the force of ancient custom and usage,’ it was denied the 
most ordinary righits of citizenship. We donot: say that the; Diwan’s liberal 
action will remove all the undeserved disabilities of this:comn unity, but we 
may be sure that 'a beginning has been made towards the end of removing at 
least some of the worst and most undeserved ‘of these disat ilities. ‘It isa 
great thing in itself that the Government of the State has now made it clearlv 
understood that even this humble and depressed | community. has a status and 


stake in the land which must not be denied to it by the the: sections of the 
population. a bisiscy tga: tee aa 
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“At the same time, the fact should not -be cveeloaked that: @ mere rise 
in political status is not calculated to bring much ; hana to be ach community, 
especially to one that is low in the social scale, equally low-in the material 
scale, and, in addition, sunk in the depths of ignorance . en the. political 
status conferred te the cariabs is to serve them. any. teal phe none, it. will 
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to help their submerged brethren. 
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fortunately circumstanced fellow- 
ily when its population as a whole 
tion, and the future of Travancore 
nt of recognition given to this fact 
mintry, but also by the enlightened 
} Government is concerned, there is 
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ald, of the 24th October, writes :— 
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~.. The practice of paying a second visit to the 
uced for the first time, if we are not mistaken, by 
thill, the late Governor of Madras, and the precedentiis very faith- 
fully followed by his successor Sir Arthur Lawley. It is true, if sportsmen’s 
testimonies are to be eredited, that the Cochin forests abound in rich games, 
and if the wild animals, who are often. disturbed out of their cossy beds 
made of green leaves and brush wood, refuse to present themselves before 
a Provincial Ge vyernor under the ‘mild persuasion of the tribesmen to be 
riddled by the Dullets, there will be the tame elephants to take their place 
to be killed outright to satisfy a Shikarri’s cravings. Be that as it may, 
we are not discussing the instinctive propensities of the denizens of the 
ting proclivities Z distinguished sportsmen, but are 

isits and their ostensible objects. ) 
of Lord Ampthill and that of Sir Arthur Lawley afford 
ti The former had had a double 
st Tramway and to have some 
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shooting in the forests.. But unfortunately the result was not very successful, 
as we believe, if we remember aright, all. that His Excellency was able to 
secure, were a bison and‘an elephant. Nevertheless, the recreation afforded 
by the richness of the forest was, to a great extent, compensated for the 
beggarly ‘bag?’ As regards tho opening of the Forest Tramway, the public 
have had the adyantage of reading a good deal of interesting literature from 
the facile pen* 6f Mr. Banerji on the insane Forest Administration by 
letty, the reckless expenditure of public revenue, the cause of 
:system of account-keeping, ethoc g-nus omne. We 
recapitulate these things, as they form fresh chapters in the annals of 
the Cochin State; and théy will probably be reviewed by His Excellency 
during his presént visit. What excites one’s curiosity is whether His 
Excellency ¢ on : a Y : x iy : trip or to make a rsonal hae, 
aries: pointed out +1 in reference to Mr. Alwar Chetty’s 
{nformed that, as His Excellency’s 
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doubt the rate-payers wo 

view of the incident; 

they have a voice in the 

present visit of His Excel 

is objectionable, and there! 

of the Cochin finances 1s: ; 

Mr. Banerji, any unnecessary f ut 
to their future stability especially so, wher 
awaiting accomplishment on the rehabilitatic 
is pérmissiblé when one enjoys o plethora 
tolerated when one’s liabilities are too heavy. 
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expensive one. Both these’ events, coming one & 
succession, are likely to relieve the State Treasury 0 
which is being secured by careful husbanding: © An 
we think, is what the Cochin Darbar likes to have 
but it will not be a distressing factor when the Ste 
august presence of these distinguished visitors! 

the Cochin Darbar, and the rate-payers need not 


f need not 
at least in one respect they will be able to 


' personage without going to°Calcutta or Simla’ 
indeed, a satisfaction, if satisfaction it be.” 
Tus West Coast : 
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manner in which he bamboozle ereign into ass 
regulation is not worthy of an honest statesman. 
connection with the Representative Assembly’s. 

granted franchise have hopelessly wrecked . hi 
Assembly would return certain two gentlemen to th 
a nearly unanimous vote, had long been anticip: 
ee that the great merits and - publie x 
entitled them to this.distinction, But one of 
of the Mysore Herald, who, as @ protest age 
publication of a newspaper (and also his] 
valuable service to the public | twe 
did not want such a man in | 

he would be deported: other 

were pressed to vote for others: . 

minions of the Diwan were. bu 

The Diwan was defeated. -T 
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exhibit an 
recall the principles 6nunciated in it; and that is fully consistent with their 
loyal aims and loyal aspirations. They value it because there is something 
very valuable in it, because upon it is dependent their status and rights as 
British subjects. But there is nothing in it which an Englishman should 
think it inconvenient to hear repeated. On the other hand, every Enylishman 
should feel a genuine pride, not only in the lofty statesmanship which inspired 
it, but also in the noble s mtiments which i expresses. 
the sentence that ‘We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
to all our 
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of all power grant us and to those 
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y under us strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of . 
our people” his the’ plain’ significance of 4 solemn affirmation made before 
Go aan. That after a period of fifty years the people of India should 
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Indian community can ¢ 
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What the Congress has been doing has been to 
there has been a practical concensus of . opinic 
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social usage. Questions of. local im 
importance have been. left t 

associations organised on the. basis of class. 
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action and conjoint effort have not only. been. } ale, but. 
necessary. It is such questions that. the { 
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minister has exhibited 
some of the Mysore new) 
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an Act to crush the newsps 
Act. There were no wicked ru 
troubles in Mysore, such as those existing in 
great minister framed an Act‘ similar to a e¢ 
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long-standing papers ceased t 
the evil reputation of havin 
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aper observes:—Ah! Wh 
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ust same two gentlemen, M 
Venkataramaniah and Venkatakrishniah. Else they had bet r not elect at 
all. Unless they do so, Mr. Madhava Rao would not respect the wishes of 
the people. er ih ih Ae hale th 
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(b) Courts. 


Vassaxseant, 20. Referring to the conviction of Mr. 
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ee 21. A leader in the Kerala Pat 
Oct. 17th, 1908. sens 
Order of the Governor of ~ 
Bombay regarding the main- | 
tenance of discipline among: 
students. bat es 
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devoting their attention exclusi 
of dress and person and resp 


i must be conceded by all. It 
_Wachers should understand well 


ly Governor. Ree 


» * says:--We now hear often "ratasanuw, 
thrown in various places. Oct. Sth, 1908, 
tO manufacture these bombs 
o> = | Where did the Indians learn the ingredients 
necessary #08 MGEANE Abr Myon granting that all these ingredients are 
available here, 18 M06 the making of bombs an avocation dangerous to the very 
life of the maker ¢ Way enould they even risk their lives like this? Is it not 
because Of disga tf Mow iong should it have taken for them to have become. 
so bold and fanatac Im teeig deeds’ If their wishes had been satisfied before. 
ever these feelings were Created in their mand, would they have lent them- 
) SUCH atrocious deeds: t now the Government does not 
lave sueceeged im unravelling the whole plot; for bombs are still 
being throwm i Various places. Ie it not the duty of the Government to 
make a thorough en@uiry into the matter and trace out the real makers of 
bombs and the places where they are made? Instead of this, it is charging 
with sedition respectable leaders of the people and the patriots really working 
se Of the country and spending thousands to get them convicted. 
In the meantime the Paringhes elitors o perepepen make their own com- 
ments upon these @ases and the Judges trying these sedition cases are carried 
away by what is Gomteimed in these papers and sentence the accused to 
transportation. Why should the Government spend so much money in these 
cases? Does not this show that the Government has been wantonly sowing 
seeds of discord among the people with intent to imprison and. deport any 
number of them? =. © | | 
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(1) The Bombay High Court allowed him to be tried in Bombay 
instead of in Poona, whieh was not legal. : , 

2) The Jary was composed of men who did not know the Janguage 
in which the artieles were written and the case was tried, relying on a mis- 
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translation of the artieles. == ees | 
3) The prosecution d on the articles as a whole without 
ng the objectionable portions in them and the rule that the prosecu- 
tion is to prove @ ease was not follov n the cuse of Mr. Tilak. 
1) He was not let on ba t he could not instruct his legal 
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Regarding the appointment: 
Basar Sarishtadar at Calicut. 
appoint a native of the. 
customs of the district. 
from, in the. present arran 
Collector on whom devolvy 
with the various. commit 
that due respect be paid to 
not be able to appreciate and 1 nd them easily. So it is necessary tha 
a native of the district should invariably be appointed to the post.” It ma: 
be that there are not competen 1 among the Tahsildars in Malab 
fill the post efficiently an 
be used by the Collector 
the post only those who 
present practice of promot 
to make the selection of a 
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5 State tet, of the 24th October, writes;— Ts: Urs tema 


The celebration of the Royal 
sgoncpet * padi is approaching, and if it is to 
take effect im ‘the? min j of the people’as a bright reality, it is necessary to 
on that the British Government, who are mainly responsible 
for our present ‘bua miliatin ition in’ the Transvaal, cannot tolerate with 
complacency the ope n violation of one of the most important clauses. The 
consep tints that there are two kinds of citizenship within the British Empire, 
viz., one for the white and the other for the non-white must receive an 
emphatic disavowal from responsible British statesmen. It is not of course 
claimed that Indians are not alive to“the économic aspect: of the situation 
but, if that were the only determining factor, some other settlement than the 
present Acts regulating the imm immigration “and treatment of Indians ‘would 
have been suggested. That ‘the colonists who are so ungracious as to shut 
their doors against our brethren should enjoy the privilege of roaming about 
every part of the Empire; seems an insult which the people feel now: as an 
inseparable part of th “order of rhenge oh as an incident of their present 
subordinate position and their omen | 


c¢ * | * ° * 


“We are anxiously watching the trend of events and public opinion 
both in India and England; and we should consider it the highest achievement 
of the British tation: if'a way could be found out of the difficulty which, 
without unduly exciting the wrath of the Boer oligarchy, would render the 
position of the Indians consistent with self-respect as men.” 


2. The Muhammadan, sd the 26th October, writes :-— 

Te | Lt? CTC yg alt ta £ry ae # : 
| «The Transvaal as soon as it is given self- 
2 be Pri of Indians i am governing rights became elated with ‘ Impe- 
sty ment ‘Tialism’ which means self-government and 
domination for the whites and slavery and abject degradation for other races. 
She thinks she ‘can pass all- sorte of restrictive measures against the poor 
Indians. The Indians, as a rule, are‘by nature a law-abiding people and 
they have all along * juietly; though ‘wullemy, pocketed the insults they have 

been offered in the colonies: 


“Do these colonists fancy that we poor Indians wd are their fellow 
subjects are devoid of an any feeling? Have we not any susceptibilities that are 
capable of being hurt ? Are we devoid of all shame that we can tolerate 
these insults forever? He ive we not our convictions that force us to speak 
what is in our minds. And i is the British Government which is the fairest 
and the most just Government in the world going to look on while three 
hundred millions of its Indian subjects.are injured and insulted by her 
colonies ?. Has she not a voice in an affair of the Empire? Does it not look 
pre a Kat'any man from’ the colonies can come out of India, settle 
down here, ‘start a business or do any thing: as he pleases and we poo! 
cannot pe ‘land the secret shores of the‘ co ? a colonial ousts an aie 
if he asi ig phot ‘than’‘the Eng tishman in the Civil Service E ramiination, » 


amp Nariva Srarzs, 
Madras, 
Oct. 24th, 1908. 


Tus Momamuapay, 
Madras, 


Oct. 26th, 1906. 
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754 Pewee int 
‘is free competition in their lands but monopoly in ours. While the Western 
nation claim and obtain full commercial liberty in the East, Asiatics are 
excluded from all countries on racial and eoonomic grounds. —. 

‘‘*The colonials seem to fancy themselves over and above the rest of 
humanity, and that they have a right to impose all sorts of offensive restric- 
tions against Asiatics. They completely ignore the fact that India, a very 
large dependency of Great Britain, pays out of her revenues an enormous 
sum for the upkeep of a part of Royal Navy, and the 89,000 British troops 
stationed in India, besides maintaining a very large army of its own. Just 
because the three hundred, millions of India happen to be coloured, they 
are inferior to these colonials in all respects, and though they are called 
the subjects of the same King and citizens of the same Empire, they are 

not fit to share the privileges the colonies enjoy, and they must therefore go 
to the wall. The self-governing colonies forget the fact that Indian troops 
are the bulwarks of the British Empire in Asia, for, are they not found from 
Aden in the West to China in the Last besides garrisoning some of the Islands 
geogtaphically belonging to Africa? Was it not the Indian contingent that 
saved Natal from being overrun by the Boers? When I say the Indian 
contingent I mean the British troops maintained at India’s cost. Were not 
Indian troops employed in East Africa to put down the rising of the Mad 
Mullah? Were not the troops sent from India the only best-behaved troops 
in China? How the troops of the great civilized Powers of Europe conducted 
themselves there is patent to the whole world. 


‘¢¢The Indians may be coloured, but he knows the qualities that go to 
make up a gentleman, he knows how to conduct himself as a gentleman, 
and he Leow how to treat a gentleman when he comes across one. 
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Tus Besos, 3. The Hindu, of the 29th October, writes:—‘' . . . . Taking 
+57 dvantage of a flimsy pretext, Buigaria dec- 
er The Powers in the Balkans. : B° : a Bite mal B 

: lared her independence, while Austria declared 
her annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Crete followed by declaring its 
union with Greece, while European Powers found in this the best opportunity 
to settle the map of Europe once again with the new regime in Turkey. 
Though Great. Britain and France protested against this flagrant abrogation 
of treaty rights and duties, eventually at the suggestion of Russia, they have 
consented to the assembling of a conference to revise the Treaty of Derlin. 
A European Conference, therefore, became inevitable. But the presence of 
mind of the Young Turkish Party has come to the rescue of that State in its 
present difficult situation. Finding that her protest to the Powers against 
the action of Bulgaria and Austria only led to the maggertion of a European 
conference at which all the doctors will claim fees, Turkey has sought to 
minimise such chances by settling matters as far as possible directly with 
those with whom she had disputes. Itis no doubt to the credit of Great 
Britain that she has consistently supported the new regime in Turkey. But 
it is difficult to understand how the Cabinet could agree to a conference of 
European Powers at which the injustice done to Turkey is not to be righted, 

but ‘compensations’ to that Power will be discussed. . oe 


II.—House ApMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


Tas Waneneoar 4. The Wednesday Review, of the 2lst. October, has the following :— 
Trichinopoly, poe “Tt is announced that His Excellency the 
Oot. Bist 108. Ppointments of Deputy. Governor of Madras has decided not to make 


uperintendents of Police. . , ae 
any more appointments to the grade of De 
Superintendents of Police ducing this wi cal ‘probabl — the 4 
year. The manner in which candidates were selected for these appointments 
for some time en gave rise to much complaint among the officers 
department an 


* 
” 


Sn ded enna allay cae ee 


iifications Of the’ cafididstes found favour in the. eyes of 
is true that the introc dete 1 of fresh blood into the service 
| ) improve-its tone and efficiency. But to place 
aly any experience Of police work ‘in responsible posi- 
ment after a few ‘mont ns’ training could siren be: considered 


lic > ‘adm: nistration.. "Further these appointments caused, 
cl ch dit satisfaction amiong'those already in the department who 
r having’ put in valuable service for a good number of years, to 


to the new grade of service. It cannot be said, except in the 
case of very y fei instances, that the’ dates selected were better qualified 
by education or ‘any ot ther mandale: of efficiency than those who had alread 
acquired a — laim for promotion in recognition of their services. If 
provision was § pw | aught to be made for men who were considered to have some 


| prof rience are indispensable for efficient work 
is not the one which ‘oug ht to tye josen for making such @ provision. We are 
vlad that the pets hitherto pursued in making these appointments is to be 
suspended for the present and we trust it will be given up for good. There 
is considerable &eope for introducing young men of good social position and 
educational qualifications in grades w ich provide a pretty decent start and 
where their presence: is not likely to create any room for heartburning.” 


Fgh mr e(e) Jails. 


». The Fadia Patriot, of the 27th October, writes :—‘‘ The revelations T#* gor Parnior, 
that are being made by the Superintendent of oct. 27th, 1908. 
the Midnapore Jail during the bomb case, 
regularly being re ported by our Calcutta correspondent,strikes a chillness in the 
heart and raises t the inevitable question whether, after all, the world has 
really advanced any far from those old days of blood eurdling barbarism and 
cruelty. That responsible officials, entrusted with the administration of a 
district, should forget the greatness of their responsibility in the littleness of 
their hearts is deplorable ; and yet we find Mr. Weston of ¥ of Midnapore notoriety 
going about the jail, s with the Superintendent, giving directions as 
to how the prisoners should be ‘celled’ and treated. Keports of dramatic 
interviews between the head of the district and the prisoners have already 
appeared in these columns, and it pained us very much indeed to know that 
an Englishman should have used the language and ordered the treatment 
which Fell'to Babu Akhil Chander Sirkair’s lot in prison, Having arrested 
hin on the vagt est | suspicions, and unable to establish the suspicions by 
any evidence. W iatever, the head of the district himself 7 interests 
himself and does’ things which present him in a very bad light. a Police 
officer had done it, we would have passed itfover, because we are sciiilheatan to 
it; although we might not have passed it over in the present case, wherein so 
many men of very res fable cl cter ‘were treated as worse than criminals, 
with an amount of cruel iy Ww i ig. But thata responsible exe- 
cutive officer should have one it, and done it too with an evident pride in his 
acts, call for the s smartest puni hment. No wonder that, after such harrowing 
accounts of the life in’g za0l 1, counsel for the accused who are not released on 
bail should haye applied f oF better treatment to Mr. Weston, as our telegrams 
inform us to-day. vg t sant that’ he should have declined to inter- 
fere, and the Chief Secre be ary to the Beng al Government should have been 


Terrors: of the jail. 
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two months 


isfy th 
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that in November and December we might hear a Avy deal 

or reforms in details of Government in India, would serve to relieve a great 
deal of the growing indifference that at present prevails. What with the 
initial disclosures of the spirit in which the Government of India and the 
Local Governments had formulated their reform proposals, and what with 
the interminable delays and shifts to gain time and oppottanines not quite 
favourable to popular demands, coupled with the wish often expressed in 
unfriendly but influential quarters that the evil day of the reforms should 
be put off as far as possible, the classes and communities who at all could 
be expected to appreciate any real improvement, lost all zest in it and 
grew more or less indifferent to what might or might not come. ‘To them 
the announcement that a good deal of the details of the reform would 
become public in the next: two months, would surely afford some relief. 
Mr. Buchanan has expressed the hope that the object in view would be 
understood. In an earlier sentence, he said that ‘* the reasonable people in 
India, as elsewhere, were always in a prominent minority, and if they managed 
to satisfy the reasonable people, they could afford to neglect the unreasonable.’ 
When the local Governments and the Government of India formulated their 
reform proposals, they too meant them for the ‘reasonable people’ and 
thought they could afford ‘to neglect the unreasonable.’ Mr. Buchanan’s 
speech contains no hint as to whom he would be disposed to regard as 
reasonable and whom as unreasonable, Jf his notions of these two classes of 
a are identical with those of the Government and administrations in 
India, then, indeed, ‘the object in view,’ which he is anxious should be 
understood by the people out here, would be understood by them in the only 
possible way under the circumstances, as being inspired by the same 
narrowness of vision and want of statesmanship that characterised the local 


of the intelli 

indeed, the largest matter ‘which those who have been etitrasted wi 
Goverament of India have been called upon to accomplish. The m 
or failure of Lord Morley’s reforms will depend on the extent to 
realises the importance of this ‘Ynatter. ‘We hope the mistake, for 
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mn ‘the Gove T ment | . ; er on the resolutions P sec at oon seeeees 
n, “He Industrial’ Conference, the Wednesday — tichinopely, 


oe cial bodies have alread en Sem to do much of what the 
Government think of doing and the identity of the objects of the Government 
and these bodies must enhance the chances of the successful working of both. 
We trust that the activity of the new department of industries will be charac- 
terised by the same earnestness of purpose and breadth of sympathy as form 
the special features of the tre now declared by the Government. The 
present step completely belies ‘the suspicion entertained in certain quarters 
that the Government, in their partiality for English traders and capitalists, 
are at heart opposed 'to any movement whose tendency is to prejudice their 
interests. Such’a suspicion had never any justification in fact and the large 
scheme of work'tindertaken by the Government for the promotion of the 
material interests of the country could not have been conceived if the 
Government had ‘not realised that it was their duty as far as it lay in their 
power to encourage the growth of the industrial movement. The fact is all 
the more remarkable since this resolution has been arrived at after every 
available argument was addressed to the Government against their doing 
anything to protect the country’s industries.” 

8. The Indian Pairiot, of the 26th October, writes :—‘ The Royal T# Ixprax Parntor, 

The fulfilment of #4t Proclamation of 1858, whose Jubilee falls on oct. 26th, 1908. 

e falmnemy On nney Years. the Jst of. November, has been described by 
many as a dead letter; it has been argued that the spirit and terms of that 
memorable document have had no actual application in the government of the 
country. To our mind this does not appear to be an accurate representation 
of the policy. that has been pursued by the Government; for it has to be 
admitted that notable advance has been made in accordance with the spirit 
and terms of the proclamation. This advance, it is true, has not been very 
general; but if we compare the state of 1858 with the state to-day, we 
cannot deny that there has been some measure of improvement in our status 
and rights, : 


(¢@ * ie * % 


“ At this moment we may look back upon the fifty years that have elapsed, 
with more hope as regards the future than with disappointment in the 
achievements of the past.” 


; 


IV.—Native Stars. 
9. The Hindu, of the 27th October, writes :—‘ We cannot help thinking 7s Haw, 


: that the scheme of the Government of Mysore, oct. ‘1th 1908. 
_ Moral and religious education dated the 28th September last, directing the 
a nr introduction of religious and moral instruction 
in all Government schools and colleges in the State with effect from the lst 
November of the current year, has been drawn up to meet quite an mag nary 
condition of affairs. The reasons given:and the plan conceived are bot 
greatly defective. — bees ah ae) 
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Tus Mapras 
Stranpaup, 


Madras, 
— Oot. 29th, 1908. 
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local “Legislative Council. He Inmeelf. hae; pricked thebubble, He: | 
lowered ‘the value ‘of that i eoncessiun and. taken away.,.the prestige whi 
would otherwise have been inseparably :associated with. the position of an 
elected representative on the local Legislative Couneil of, the, Mysore. Repr 
sentative Assembly. , If;in the future ry Lew 9 the Myo pls a 


tive Council, -he cannot,be @) true and faithful repres the Mysore 
Representative Assembly, ; because the area of its” béen « niost 
arbitrarily contracted so. a8 to include only those favoured persons who 
happened to be the congenial ey of the Diwan Sahib. Mem of independ- 
ence and individuality would think twice, thrice over, before they risk their 
fair name and fame by coming forward as candidates for election. to the 
Mysore Legislative Council by the Mysore Representative Assembly., In the 
alere of representative institutions what appeals to men of high honour and 
integrity is the dignity and freedom, the support of the free franchises of one’s 
own countrymen confers, But the moment a seat is degraded into a pocket- 
borough or a nomination borough of # man in office it ceases, in these times 
of progress, to have any attraction for i spirited men of probity, inde- 
pendence, and straightforwardness. Not only this, the Mysore Representative 
Assembly has also suffered in public estimation by what Mr. Madhava. Row 

has done. If its recommendations, certainly not on a complicated question 
of policy or administration but with respect to two of its members are so 
summarily set aside in spite of its being a representative body, what weight 
will the public attach to it in the future? Really Mr. Madhava Row 
given it a blow under which it staggers and from which it will continue to 
suffer till some one more liberal minded than Mr. Madhava Row restores it to 
its own place and position in the public estimation. But this can be the 
result only of persistent public representations and organised activity on the 
part of the enlightened sections of the people of Mysore,—whose sleepless 
vigilance and public and unselfish patriotism and constitutional efforts can be 
the only source of hope for the future.” 


Tae Maras 11. The Mudras Standard, of the 30th October, writes :—‘‘ The report on 


STaNDARD, 


Madras. ey the administration of the Pudukkéttai State for 

Oot. goth, 1908 The Fudukkottal State. = fasli 1317 gives full and interesting details of 
work in various directions during the year. It is a matter fcr regret that 

His Highness the Raja, who returned from Europe on the first day of 1908, 

went back to Europe after a stay of two months in his dominions, the reason 

for His Highness taking this step being the unsatisfactory state of his health. 

We trust that His Highness will be soon restored to his usual state of health 

and that in future it will-not be necessary for him to make protracted stays 

from his State. It need hardly be said that the continued absence of a Ruler 

from his State is detrimental in many ways to the interestsofthe people . 
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VI ,— MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tug Wapnespay 12. The Wednesday Review, of the 28th October, contains the following :— 


x i ‘‘ Speculation is rife as to what th : 
Trichinopoly, eculation 1s mie as to what the next few 
Oct. 28th, 1908. Tne oti sional may have in store for us and the air is 

full of expectations and hopes. The gloom and despair of the past one year 
and more are gradually wearing off and the look-out is decidedly more 
encouraging. ‘Though the advent of the bomb paralysed as it were all hope 
of a better pce between the Government and the people ae it 
seemed that the only effect of bomb throwing would be a set-back in the 
matter of administrative reform and a general’ panic in the country, the 
firmness and the good sense of the responsible officers and also of tlie accredited 
leaders of the people, effectively checked the spread of panic and helped 
in practically rooting out a crime so foreign to the spiritual inétincts of the 
people of India. Attempts were, of course, made—attempts most discredit- 
able to the parties concerned—to exaggerate the significance of, the bomb 
and the place of those who threw it in Indian society and to create as much 
bad blood as possible between the English residents and the people. Habitual 
alarmists and interested mischief-mongers joined hands with a disreputable . 
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«0 The getion,bf @'stray maniac was mag 
1 the 8 I8W' were sought to: be visited upon 


sits 


hese sorry tactios:-were too plain to deceive anybody 
of the de: ined: ‘effect. - he responsible heads of 
» great bulk of -Englishmen resident in: the’ country 


< a’ .* 


in the situation the. seeds: 


it, had to 

spite of their pains, the scare ended whete it was started, and barring an 
insane article or two in some scurrilous newspaper it had no effect on the 
public mind whatsoever. — It is not likely that similar attempts will be made 
again and these evil-minded men would have learnt wisdom by their ignomi- 
nious failure, -We. believe the unpleasantness caused by recent events has 
disappeared by now and any remnant of it will be gone when we come to 
celebrate the Jubilee of the Proclamation. The event is being looked forward 
to with expeetancy and hope by people of all grades and ranks. Although 
it may not be possible to announce definitely the reforms in administration 
which Lord Morley has in view—and for our part we don’t expect them to be 
announced before J 2 Baga ti celebration of such an auspicious event 
as the Jubilee of the Proclamation must usher in a brighter era for the people 
and more cordial relations between them and the Government. Much of our 
hope is centred round that event and we have no reason to think that we 
would be disappointed, If it is not possible to introduce at once and on 
that occasion the contemplated reforms and changes, a message may be read 
from His Majesty, reaffirming the great principles enunciated in the 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria and assuring his Indian subjects that they 
would be given amore real and potent voice in the management of their 
own affairs and broadening the basis of popular representation in the 
councils of the Empire. Such a message from His Majesty delivered in all 
the dialects of the country on the occasion of the J ubilee will not only 
crase any lingering unpleasantness in the public mind owing to the unrest 
but will fe them to realise at least in part hopes long deferred. That 
will be an earnest of what will follow shortly and give them so to say 
a foretaste of the good things intended for them. In the absence of an official 
statement of the programme to be followed on the occasion, it is difficult to 
write at length or in definite terms about the subject. One thing is certain ; 
the opportunity will not pass off merely as a holiday, the programme consist: 
ing of darbars and lee and for the rest dinners and dances. We trust 
the grandmotherly notion that nothing appeals to the heart and the imagina- 
tion of the petite of India so much as tinsel domes and elephant rides, has 


« ‘ 


been given up once and for all, and the Government will think of more 


substantial means of making that appeal than costly follies. We cannot but 
think that g great.deal of misapprehension and misunderstanding regarding 


a 2 J ye: 


the present situation and its remedies, is due to the prevalence of such notions 


- 


in quarters where they are likely to cause the utmost mischief. These 
remarks would seem to be called for when we consider that hitherto opposition - 
to liberal measures in the administration of the country has come from people 
who have been somehow imbued with ideas like those .we have referred to. 
It is they who catch so easily and repeat so glibly the misleading phrases 

uation and the veil of mystery shrouding everything in 
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first hand, their‘ opposition is ‘re : md: 

have been habitually andeuccosefully ‘fighting against 
of official conservatism, succumb in the auto e@ ¢ 
mised land is again as far off’ as ever. ’ But. the outlook 
presefit is much more cheery than it has been for man ry 
not ifidulging in undue optimism when ae say, 
oppésition has hitherto‘been strongest we look 
There § is the impression that the reforms promised by | 
found favor with the services and with the Jarger 


Press. To entertain that Windy we ‘with regard to the. er 
Anglo-Indian newspapers as would be cajesteud pte Silane 


| = firiends in both these’ Sinportant factors in the country’s ity and it 


Tue Jnpran Paraior, 


Madras, 
Oct. 29th, 1908. 


true only of a few hidebound individuals here and there, whose outlook 
is tal avedlh too limited to admit of a truly compre ren hs of the forces 
that are at work in the India ofto-day. But their apathy a not be allowed 
to overcome the active sympathy of the great majority of Englishmen here 
who are entrusted with the responsibilities of administration . We have every 
hope that their voice and vote will be with us when they are called upon to 
‘alk e of the reforms and changes which are to be introduced in a few short 
beh and that they will not belie their character as ropresennenres: of 
a progressive nationality.” 
13. The Indian Patriot, of the 29th October, writes :—*“* The news that 
Kine-E _ the King-Emperor has graciously si poenk sae 
neers 6 ‘intention of addressing a message to 
and people of India on the Proclamation Day, coming on the secbnd of of 
November, will be received with delight all over the country. This 
announcement gives the Proclamation Day a significance which it did not 
possess before, and expectations would naturally be raised as to the exact 
nature the message would assume. . . é announcement, that we 


are Going to have a message from the King on the fiftieth anniversary of 


the day, when the Government of the country passed into the hands of the 
Crown, adds a PE sere importance to the occasion. The message will, 
perhaps, be an affirmation of those principles which Queen Victoria embodied 
in the Proclamation of 1858. ‘The second of sane 3 will be looked 
forward to with the most ardent expectations. . . 
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. i 0 : ber, refers to the present affairs Arras-1-Daxuay, 
‘t gt Near ear East and says that the European Oot: Sand, 1008. 
> ) 


‘ bergen Po re > Have been aspiring to take posses- 
sion of rh B rovince bs ' degrees, think that their oo will now be 
frustrated owing to intro uction of constitutional Government in Turkey 
and hence it is that Voces ‘have assumed the same attitude against Turkey as 
was assumed by Russia formerly and aré creating difficulties in her affairs. 


; igs 4 be 


> I—Houe ADMINISTRATION. 
“,  (k) General, 
15. The Tedia, ‘of the 7 th October, remarks :—Some among us have ieeti Inora, 


The intended reforms. Bian with joy that Mr. Morley is going to Oct. Ina nh. 
uce reforms in the Government and 
confer unheard-of advantages upo n the people even as the children are told, 
“ To not ery ; pam ci I tbe. mot get you sugarcandy in the evening,” our 
Euglish friends are’ oc pkey to us: ‘* Indians! conduct yourself well ; 
otherwise Mr. Morley will withhold the boons he is to confer upon you.” In 
the meanwhile, the Exghshman, published in Calcutta, surprises us by writing 
as follows with ryonag to the boons abovementioned. 
“A Caleutta p ys that there is a near probability of reforms being 
introduced in the: Is : Becsamitie. But this is only guess work ; for we 
can surely assert ort io reform: will be carried out in the Government for 
some years to come. It is true Lord Morley and his Council have prepared 
a scheme of reform and this seems to have been shown to Mr. Dutt too. We 
also learn that this has been sent for the opinion of the Government of India. 
But it will take several months before this Government comes to a conclusion. 
Then the proposals of these will be considered by the Ministers in England 
for sume time, These will come back to India and then be sent back to 
England; it is only then that it will assume a shape. Even after this, the 
English statesmen will introduce this in the Parliament only at a time when 
no important question about English ‘affairs is before it.’’ 
Excellent! If boons are to be conferred, they must be coming as speedily 
and surely as this! ‘We canno understand ohy the Indians should cry out 
when Morley is so m7 apathetic! — 
16. The Nyagabhimani, of the. Lith Oetober, * observes If the British varasanum, 
Whet a b | st ae | to Government wishes to restore peace in India oct. 18th, i908. 
restore peace i in Todi _ and ensure, for ever, the stability of their rule, 
“~ ..-.. itumust adopt the reforms menbians’ below— 


Firstly Anaitanteisiant should nullify the partition of Bengal, which 
is the chief cneahat Abb entitemont in India. 

Secondly, the Government should pardon and liberate, on the day of 
the Jubilee. of the. Que mn’ ion, all those editors, Hie good, and 
others, caught for havir : ome forward to work for the public good, who 
had been found. guilty and conv. cted in cases of sedition. 
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Fifthly, the. ipalities must consist wholly of elected members and 
they must elect one of them Mayor. The officials should have 
no sort of connection with; the palities “and''the latter must have the 
authority to carry out anything they deem fit. ES 

If the British Government will carry out all the reforms above 

mentioned, the Indians will become a very.quiet and loyul people. If all 
this is not done, we do not think that peace will ever be restored in India. 

Douapanncast, 17, The Desabhimani, of ~ 21 * , Pianeta ee i het of _ 

a 4... , low-paid Government clerks, is pitiable in the 

Oct. 21st, 1908 3 Low-paid Government clerks. ing ple : Their. scale of pay was. fixed some 

twenty-five years ago. when things were selling very cheap and when the 

work of a clerk was not half as onerous as it is now. Now, prices of food- 

stuffs and other necessaries .of life have risen. so. cpormnonely. igh that no 

clerk even with a salary of Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 4 month and with no family to 

maintain can, with all possible economy, make-the two ends meet. It is 

necdless to dilate on the utter wretchedness of a Rs. 15 clerk burdened with 

a large family of half a dozen and more souls, whose sole means of eking a 

livelihood is the pittance of hispay ... .. Their lot therefore demands 

urgent and substantial improvement and our benign Government ought not 

to grudge giving this host of honest and thoroughly loyal servants of theirs 

their much-needed and long-looked-for succour by permanently raising their 

scald of pay, fixing Rs. 30 as the minimum in provincial towns and Rs. 25 in 

the mufassal. Proposals for such regrading have, we understand, been long 

ago submitted by the Provincial Governments to the Government of India 

and their sanction has not yet come. ' In. the meantime our Local Govern- 

ment were pleased to give temporary famine allowances of Rs. 1} and 3a 

month in addition to their pay to clerks on salaries up to Rs. 15 and 30, 

respectively, and even this temporary allowance was sanctioned only up to 

the end of September last.. In the present state of the country, it is highly 

necessary that the said temporary allowances.should be continued until the 

proposed higher scale of pay: is sanctioned by the Supreme Government and 


we trust that an order to that effect will at once be passed by our Local 
Government.” . : | 
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Mame Enmat, 18, Referring to the ancient greatness of India, the Hindu Kosari, dated 
Oct. 16th, 1908, ce MH present state of affairs.” the 16th and received on the 26th October, 
essai .* observes:—If£ we closely examine our Sastras, 

Puranas and Itih&sas, we shall clearly see that nothing is so mean as to be 

under the rule of Mlecchas (foreigners), We have to find out a simple means 

for attaining the condition prevailing during the reign, of those kings who 

were bent on Dharma as their sole o 


ject. We have sacrificed all our self-. 
interests to foreigners. The Htnas (Europeans) have determined ‘to reduce — 
us to a miserable condition. ‘Everyday our countrymen are.starving for want 
of food. . Our countrymen are falling a proy to unmitigated famines... The 
Feringhees suck our life-bldod and make living corpses of. us... Taxes. are: 
unjustly levied and they wrest from us 50 crores of our hard-earned money 
and carry it away to England, 6,000 miles off, and subject us to eternal grief. 
As famines become more and more frequent, they increase the taxes unjustly 
imposed, instead of curtailing them. | Had there been union among us at the 
very beginning, we would not have been reduced to the miserable condition of’ 
being subject to a ‘low class of people.”® Not content with thus crushing us, 
they prosecute some of our great men for sedition and cause them anxiety-. 
The sorrow of great men will’ not be in vain (unrequited). UBL 
As an instance of the above truth, the story is narrated of the two sons’ 
of Parikshit, Sala and Dala, persisting: in’ refusing’ to’ return’ the “horses- 
borrowed from the sage Vamadéva by the former for hunting a golde 
and the consequent provocation of t e sage bringing about Tus es 
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Siege ie ee i. 
the actuating motive that lies at the root 


njustice. “Many representative bodies in India and influential 
men in England are ‘tryimg’ to prevail upon the Imperial Government to do 
something to redress ‘Just grievances of the Indians; but their efforts 
forebode no hopeful results. If Government and people jointly resolve to 
proscribe the Colonists and their goods from entering India some benefit may 
result. Indian cooliés should not be sent to South Africa under any conditions. 
Unless some’ righ are inaugurated to protect Indian interests {in the 
Transvaal, Indians ‘wil completely lose their faith in the British administra- 
tion. bis eaelcccucmii oy 


An editorial note in the Manorama, of the 23rd October, also says that it 
isa great pity that’ the subjects of His Majesty the Emperor should endure 
such miseries. in @ Colony under his suzerainty and requests the authorities 
to try to redress the grievances of the Indians without delay. 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


20. The India, of the 17th October, says:—The English Government Pwo 
For whet panei aie has imprisoned some patriots in India for oct. 17th, 1908. 
Englishmen keeping India? | %®Ving mentioned in writings and speeches 
bia) site hg that ‘* the Englishmen have been ruling India 
only with a view to their own profit ” and treat them like ordinary murderers. 
But the Directors of the East India Company have themselves declared that 
the enormous wealth‘amassed by the Englishmen from their inland trade was 
got by such cruel ways as are not to be seen in any country at any time. A 
great French scholar has said about this subject: ‘If the method of the 
English Government in India be deeply examined, numerous wi!l be the 
truths that are brought to light incriminating England, and all these truths 
put together may be called the great pillar of English injustice.” 
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Oot. 17th, 1908. The Jubilee of the 

Proclamation. PiccaMgi ier 

and the Hon’ble Nawab Sayyid 


i 


British Government is now conducted in direct contravention of the ideas 
contained in this Proclamation, and it will continue in the same state until the 
Indians have a representative Government. The Bengalee writes that 
the Madrasees should, during this celebration, declare forcibly that the Gov- 
ernment should be-conducted on the lines laid down by the above document. 
Not doing even this, it seems they are to sing about the “‘ benefits ” and express 
their gratitude! In addition to this, they are going to poison the minds of 
the public by publishing certain handbills containing falsehoods. It is reason- 
able indeed that handbills should be circulated containing the ‘‘ benefits” we 
have derived from the rule of the British Government for the last 50 years. 
But what will that list contain? Are they going to include the ever-existing 
famine in it? Are they going to remind them about plague or the increase 
in the army and decrease in mgber education? Are they going to preach 
about the advantage in having disarmed the people? Are they going to sing. 
a hymn ‘on the land tax which is a most heavy burden on the ryot?. Are 
they going to narrate all the troubles caused by the British Indian Police and 
bless them? Are they going to publish the fact of the people being treated 
like cattle without having either the liberty of the Press or the right of 
convening public meetings or the privilege of a fair trial? Are they going 
to point out the policy of ‘divide and rule”, adopted by the English Govern- 
ment, evinced by its separating the Hindus from the Muhammadans and 
increasing religious animosities and race hatred? Are they going to dilate 
upon all the sufferings to which the patriots who attempted to establish union 


among the people were subjected? Are they going to expres their joy at the 


Government taking care not to give food for the stomac 
mind and justice for the soul of the people of the country ? 


Svanmeeeraas, 22. The Swadesamitran, of the 26th October, writes :—Mr. Lala Lajpat 
Oct. 26th, 1908. The Tudien patriots in En g- Rai ond Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal are the two 
ale “2 prominent men among those, who, seeing that 
| ___. there was no use of working in India, have 
now gone to England with the hope that some good may possibly. result from 
laying our grievances before the British alin Though these haxe no 
settled programme of work, they have been expressing their opinions through 
the papers whenever an aeaonity occurred. Recently Mr. Lioyd-George, 
one of the British inate ones in effect that the people ofa country, 
where a distinction is made between different classes in a.communi , certain 
Higher privileges being given to one class and the other classes ae ng 
other privileges. but poverty and misery, will have neither manliness n 
courage. Lala Lajpat Rai writes to the Daily News. as follows, commentin 
on this statement ;—“ If this statement of Mx. Lloyd George will hold. good 
in England, will it no hold goed even in India ?.. Is it not true that while the- 
one class, t.e., the Englishmen, who have some. higher privileges,, lead. 


education for the 


excellent | lives aD Sgt ei ee shvmbsombntesess' § Sheer Indian people have no other 
of manliness and seli-respect grow in the Indians? If it is true in England, 
that for the people to be mid of slavery there is no other way than constant 
agitation, should not there De constant agitation in India also? If the 
ple 80 e, the Government punishes those who do so under section 
agitating like this that men like Pindi Das and 
unjab and Tilak and Chidambaram Pillai in other places 
are now rotting in jail hke-ordinary criminals. Though Mr. Lloyd George 
is one of the British Ministers, why did he not try to apply his conclusions 
with regard to India too?” Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal also seems to have told 
a representative of the Manchester Guardian: ‘Leave India to work out 
her own progress.” When both Lula Lajpat Rai and Mr. Bepin Chandra 
Pal maintain that rights are quite essential for the well-being of the Indians, 
they do not mean that the people of the two countries must get rid of their 
mutual friendship, If this friendship is to mature, the present methods of 
Indian rule must be changed and the administration conducted according to 
the will of the Indians after granting to them all their rights step by step. 
It is this view that these two patriots are now dinning into the ears of the 
British public. 


23. In an article headed “The way to prosper,” the Sadhv7, for September, 
The wav ba : observes that it is a great mistake to suppose 
ini des te that politics need not engage so much attention 
of the people as the economic condition of the country ought at present. 
Politics and economics are very closely related ‘o each other; and efficient 
administration invariably improves the economic condition of a country. It 
would bea great blunder if the patriotic leaders of this country were to 
think that their duty consists in merely trying to secure proper food and 
raiment for the people and that they need not trouble themselves with the 
shortcomings of the present administration. The first care of the British in 
their own country had been to improve their methods of administration so 
as to bring the constitution to perfection. . It is this that has made them 
what they are; and the wisest course for us would be to follow their example 
and cultivate in ourselves, at the same time, feelings of unity and brother- 
hood. There can be no doubt that we shall have the hearty co-operation of 
our rulers in such attempts. 


24. Referring to the movement to arrange for a Loyalist dinner and 
The Lorali ie generally to promote loyalty among the people, 
¢ Loyalist movement. the above paper remarks :—Love alone will 

beget love and not feasts. Loyalty displayed by such devices is mere li 
loyalty. If justice and sympathy characterise all the actions of the authori- 
ties, loyalty will be created of itself without any adventitious aid. Affection 
and loyalty towards Government enforced by repressive methods are of little 
value. Neither Loyalist dinners, nor Loyalist societies, nor Lo alist funds 
lor rewards, nor Loyalist speeches, nor Loyalist publications will be of avail 
In promoting trifle loyalty. Rewards, speeches, or books to promote loyalty 
lead to mere flattery. The main point to be borne in mind is that the inter- 
ests of the British and the Indians are closely bound up with each other. 
India is considered to be the richest gem in the British Crown; and the 
ndians hope to advance in material well-being with the help of the British. 


J 
It then, the mutual oo ont and the duty of promoting each other's — 


interests are fully both will be rewarded. Bureaucratic methods of 
government will undermine loyalty and at the same time bring us to a more 
degraded condition. The path of justice is the only path to avoid these 
dangers. If this principle is strictly adhered to, loyalty will show iteelf 
without further effort. t is hoped 
at the head of Government, namely, Lord Minto and Lord Morley, will so 
— the existing methods of administration as to secure for the people of this 
and true sympathy and justice. | 


therefore that the responsible authorities. 


Sapavi, 


Mysore, 
September, 1908, 
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The condition of the persantry 
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Jubilee of the British Indian Empire 

The Jubilee of the Proclamation 

The King-Emperor’s Message .. 

The }" mation Day . ea 
Proclamation Celebration in Madras 

‘The celebration of the Proclamation Jubilee 
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vi protest. Lords Morley and Minto always agree, they say ; but Lord Morl 


i historic ties of which they are proud. Much’ of their blood ‘ 
rh its words have found adoption in their tongue. She is a land of 
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; Tus Isniax Parssor, 1. In an article on the ] 
d 
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L | Madras, nies 
te oe en ree Russia to invade India. 
a England goes to sleep, thin 
the peace of Europe—and 
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; and we Indians have to suf 
! 
Wyo workleses, Mr. Keir 


nd the Government | 
the labourers to slight that | . The most unfortunate 
protest which the Government of India sent yesterday aga the 
| ae addition of a ‘trifle’ of forty-five lakhs of rupees is not going to have any 
A effect, although our good Government has adduced many good reasons in its 


- 
—_— —_— — 


Hh | and Haldane have to agree, aye or nay, and there is an end.” - 
} BST 50 eeennaey. 2. In an article on the revolution in Persia, the Afuhammadan, of the 


‘ei Nov. 2nd, 1908. ‘2nd November, says :— 


s . ia. 
, Revolution in Persi ie has - 


a ‘eis contended that Islam on its political side is 
;| ae the limitation the Persians seek to put on the Shah comm 
H ! educated Musalmans, especially the Indians who are linked 


ie _ @ Persian source, its literature is a classic in their cutriculam 
A song and of chivalry and her present state of decay pains.the mi 
1 eer of every Moslem, but every one capable of -being moved by the situde: 

eal of adversity and filled with the conviction that Persia’s case is not one 
al of death but of suspended animation which may be removed by careful 
i doctoring, till she is fitted to play as great a part in modern history as she did 


i in ancient. 
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Tez Ixpus Parnor,  §, In an article on ¢ 
\ er tenn cP aean the er 
ov. 2nd, 1908. O es 8 Pee: .. | 
ur criminal ti ay Ve aa 
nee go ead — Novem! 
Another question which is raised in | 
is the success or otherwise of trial 


that the jury system. is generally 


ny owing t em. That of 
as 0 _ cM aacttadee toc. - ded . bu 
all the Judge Aitempeneemmone SNORIG pass sucha sweeping remark upon 
jury systent 1 Ait me wonder, tor we all know the serious reflecti 
which thes ke : 
of the as - we. Pr. pencer, yal; a 
proud of thea y which he. ‘belongs, completely forgets that to the charge 
ho chooses to DYING ABaAmst the Ladian jury the special jury, composed of a 
inajority of Earopeams; is miso equally @pen, and the fact is only too well 
borne out by the serous miscarriage Of Justice which characterises these trials 
in many, cases,: Govermmient in their orden almost agree with Mr. Spencer in 
in Council reg 

Court find the 

some districts . 
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hy 


salle specifié. t : ar c Pw | | FC ‘ i ib Y ty’ d Hist | di cts were held to be affected by 
corruption and Gishomesty, —Untess and wotil a clear case is made out against 
the Indian jury, We canmot hold that jury system isa failure in India. On 


the contrary, all right-thinking Indians insist, and upon justifiable grounds, 


that the existing mode Of trial by jury shauld be reformed and brought up to 
a level with that Obtaining td England.” An institution is not to be condemned 
dmmits of defects; trie wisdom lies not in the ending of such an 


r, writes:—‘‘ The somewhat ™* 3 eee 
Mision of the Midnapore trial, on Nov. srd, 1908, 

ope) es She ground that the counsel for the prosecution 
was ill and absolutely. 4-breaking down?’ is the latest scene of the great drama 
which has beem before thie public gaze for the last five months. As has been 
the case with everyicene, this one is not without a touch of the intensely 
dramatic in it; -amd.gt i+ but proper that,efter a somewhat lurid picture of the 
ydent, the case should cease with 
dden break which. surprised the counsel for the defence, as it 
surprised everyone who héard of it... That the plea of the counsel ‘ breaking 
down’? should | ave b yen acca ated nt 1 I é / @asc postponed is not surprising, 
for that is but a link in the chain of the ‘ startling ’ that has characterised the 
Midnapore ‘ sensation’ from the very beginning. Counsel for the defence 
have been uniformly expressing their wonder—and counsel for the defence in 
the Midnaporé case re” , di tinguished gals xy of eminent and experienced 
men—that the proséedtion should take the slow course that it has taken; and 
repeatedly they I ities in the mode. of triel; these 
irregularities wer |the reins again given into the 
oget liked. With the light that-has been 
vorkings of this historic case, with the insight that we have 

| ofthe prisoners and into s that the police hav. 
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done to ‘ protect’ their di 
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left untrodden.” | 


Tae Hoo, 5. The Hindu, of the 4th ‘November, writes :—“ | mane 
Mor. Ath, 1908, The Tinnevelly sedition a Rot got the full. text of t ne 
d : High Court, but it cox 
surprise that the conviction i in the first case agains 
regards abetment in respect of the speeches made by St 
confirmed by the learned , es. The conviction. in 
regards Chidamba spas Pillai i, and the conviction of Siva in, 
mainly based upon appreciation of evidence, and the text o 
the High Court will be awaited by the public for a full unde 
points involved. It is to be regretted, however, that for the d 
such important cases in which the evidence of In n witnes 
weighed, and tho propriety and correctness of the trans Prbasin 
words and expressions had to be decided’ on, one of the two J 
now on the High Court was not called on to assist in their dist 
a defect in the composition of the Bench which’ was: not ‘unavoi 
which, in our humble opinion, must seriously detract from t 
ought to attach to the judgment of the High Court.» We may st 
that if the convictions in the'two cases are sound, the su ; 
sentences is a modification ofthe decision of Mr. Pinhey, 
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iheald have a greater shate in the administration of the country. The 
message states that certain reforms on these points are now under consider- 
ation and will be published soon, and we hope, when published, they will not 
be a disappointment to us. In one respect alone, the King’s message see 
to have a flaw and ‘that is the omission to make any mention of the b 
treatment now accorded to the Indians in the Colonies in spite of. the pron 
in the Queen’s Proclamation that “‘ The British and the Indian subj ects wi 
have equal rights.” Still, the ministers of the King have been expressing 
their inability to insist on ‘the Colonies acting according to their will ‘ad how 
can we expect them to grant us a benefit which they are not able to do? 
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alone are considered able statesmen who administer impartially without any 
class prejudice, protecting the subjects like their children with oneal affection, 
without subjecting them dships ut 
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men vanish } ! 
oreigners!!! When will Swaray 
r (received on the 4th Novem- Tus aaa 
as follows:—'‘Che Feringhee oct. 16th, ies. 
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charging us with fals 
means, If one besubjected t 
mother, it is beyond ;our por 
actually commits an offence 

is at the mercy of the purau 
hardships caused by the ans), the’ 
severe troubles. They treat. w b contempt and Gi 
there is no union amongst us, that we have to bei 
severe hardships. Good:brethren ! conduct yours 

to the native country. Difficulties that are now a1 
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Feringhees will cease, and we shall enjoy the 
Rama and Dasaratha. ‘Thoug! may b 
we act in union, there is no doubt that | 
will cease and that Swaraj will be obtamed. _ 
rulers are arrogantly: prohibiting us from utteri 
a few days, unjust laws, are passed such as those p 
water (to the manes) on tho new-moon day from gom 
observing’ Hindu feasts; are we to obey those laws? 
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united, regarding ourselves as. of ono family, there will be 
subject to the Feringhees. ‘This is a thrice-told truth, — 


ea. 


not only be attached to his country, but he must also 
We must. be united like brothers and work in harmon 
our native country. If we work so for a time, there wi 
obtaining Swaraj.. Even though they may occur, we 
with the stroman of our union, sail eine YS 


Tax Hoe Ku, 25, The Hindu Kesari, ot the 16th October (recéived on the dt 


Oct. 16th, 1908. ~ ber 1908), observes :—Kings must go 
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out entertaining hatred towards their 
It is very sinful for Kings to be constantly angry. There is notliin 
meaner than Kings attaining their ends ‘by oppressing their peo 
must not punish their subjects without making proper enqu 

must not be prejudiced in punishing them. Kings must i 
persons with consideration. If Kings cause mental annoy 
persons, they will be heli-doomed. If Kings out of excessive 1 


Dutics of Kings. 4 
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of their own class secute many comforts for them’ and treat the o 
very meanly, such wicked Kings would lose their kingdoms soon. 


oe 26. Referripg to the p Diccaibi 
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Sasilekha, of the 6t Novembér,’ he 
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We hear that as Europeans and Feringhee largely. min 
Telegraph department on high salariog, the cost of its upkee: 
Instead of those servants, mative servants. only must be’ é 
post which carries a salary. rf ik ng ey mi 
anative graduate can u 

adopted, the cost of the depa : 

we helieve the Government wi not suffer © 
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telegrams to continue in foree. We. desire that 1 
now. The four-anna class-0 
In any case, we’ 


advantage to the 
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e late Diwan to the Palace sub- 
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th jhe displayed in the conduct 
unishments with which he visited 

1 to confirm the hopes of the people. 
le to perceive that his promptness 
has already begun to cool and that 

d and ill-commensurate with the 
even during the last session of the 
ook their heads with evident concern 
. Did they base their fears on the bureaucratic 
Diwan was apparently inoculated by the British 
Did the: co behind a stern exterior a proneness 
it sider that the social amenities that 

t were of an uncommon kind ? 

ion, the studied formal manner 


he actions of the executive, and 
it the revenues of the State even to 
e--these breathed the spirit of a 
r could observe the evasiveness he 
ons of Police reform, the develop- 
mnt of expenditure on the Palace 
social disabilities of the Nairs. Ii 
ver was likely to receive from the 
aduct throughout the year has served 
ple universally. We are constrained to 
7e to cleanse the Augean stables of the 
decentralising of authority wi 
n and nepotism so ram 

a insult to injury 
id the Assembly that no. pie wo 
crying wants till the Kodayar 
en in wi wishes of the 
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Kerikal, 
Oct, 19th, 1908. 


fuel men on ot pail tag 

folly to allow the bill 7 
forests reared-on the pla 
detrimental “to the in ve a 
for the benefit of the plant 
duty on fibre was willy i 
be far wrong in contrasti 

the duty on copra. Wo 

is an indication of the Diwan’ 
and the foreign planter ; D 
Was it the outcome of hth e 


to the comforts and | 
Committees have been, like th 
caro of themselves with the hel 
We should like to be able to RBH heap the fears of he people’; but t 
persistent rumours of tho: design of the Governme’ it of India” i€ acquire 
Comorin, the rather unexpected visit of Sir Archibald’ | ” to the Fort at 
Vattakotta, the propose hunting expedition of Lord Kitchene 
_— of Trayanoore form a series of events which bear: 4 rather ‘unpleasant 
my In this, as in many other points, the public have eray's ght to be 
d frankly of the intentions, if not of the designs, of othe! oi 
“Tho net result of these facts has Leen to add indifference to inéfliciency 
The gruesome picture is only relieved by the fitful conduct of the Diwan. 
The year has been marked by o number of trips and tours and they have 
been followed invariably by a few suspensions and fines, and stoppage of 
promotion, and there the matter has ended. And to add to this woeful ts 
the nervousness displayed by the Jritish official in India in the fe 
growing spirit of publi¢ opinion and popular freedom has un or 
been copied by the local aut rities, and it has taken a firm root 
The natural consequence i¢ tutual distrust of the people and” th 
consequent secret prying into mysteries of each other’s céncerns. ° The 
are thus much in evidence ; and as in British India, we are drifting 
rule by the police, and we know not where'it will end. ‘The € 
not been without a moral significance. If the riot has been | 
the growing unpopularity of the Polico and their methods, the : 
the magistracy to cope with the situation and the tactlessness 
authorities in command, the indiscriminate arrests tha 
abnormal delay in bringing the accused to trial and the cruel T viel 
the P pe ns betoken the vindictive spirit of the bureauerac} which 
hold of the powers that be. | 
‘* We believe, however, we have one source of stre 
us amidst these toils and turmoils. With the keen intelli; 
power of royalty, His Highness the Maharaja has it in 
to these unworthy deeds, and we hope that he will ere lot 
to bring the matters to a just pass.” sie 
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+ people are ¢ 
B43 Bi help us at this of iP velihood 4 


_ are dying in. fore 
having pane there to eke out a livelihood. - 
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lens to get in, he will be 
im when they sleep, a: black must 
mm the least, a kick and instanta- 
6 in grand buildings with a lot of 
y Indians! For all this service, 
that with enough of kicking and 
ds of the other Indians? T 
four country are anxious to devise 
s and they are sor gn their body, 
soul only for these suffering countrymen of theirs. But what can 
+ Can they redeem all the people of our country who have become 
in poverty? But still they tried their best to do so by o ning 
a eee or et ‘ es and Feringhees here, includi 
ition will be materially affected 
Md this sedition and deported and 
}strike terror into the minds of the 


9 the King and help those who are 
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| October, rep O uces the above article. 


i correspondent of the Jadia, of the 24th October, , Ixou, 

, . addresses hi co-religionists in the following oot, 24:h, 1908. 
‘strain :—Mussalmans! The troublas-and losses 
fee gs caused to our land of Bharata, on account of 
its subjection to.a foreign nation, are numberless. Our countrymen are 
drowned in poverty from day to day and every week thousands of us fall 
icti lamine and plague. Many countries have till now been ruled by 
was subject to foreigners before this period. 
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y hus had to suffer so many troubles and losses under the rule 
nation as India does now. . There are two kinds of strength— 
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h and manly strength. The former is that which is used to 
amy mercilessly, even though he is weaker, while the latter is 


r only when hé is equally strong and well-armed. 
1e Englishmen rule over us is only brute strength. 


vill not suffice for the people of a little island 
crores of ushere. They have used the addi- 
liscord among friends” to enslavo all of us. 
yerning us only by their brute strength and 


mitury, we have not fully regained 
ice of God, we have now woke up and we must 
1 shake off the illusion that blinded our eyes till 

or liberty was created in us, our enemies bega: 
can possibly exist between us hereafter. It is 
‘work. We_ ee ane 
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Ixpia, 
Pondicherry, 


Oct. 24th, 1908. 


the M pr ge are't Attar’ 
it is they (the. rngiistomen) net} 
How can a rat and a cat’ or 4 
trusts a bull-dog * 1a cs 
dog, love a rat? 

wicked people. The In 
ichoacaiad are sige c 
Muhammadans are also dying of 
industries of the land. So th ere 
the Hindus. Ss, 


30. The India, of the 2tth, October, I ates t0' Fren 
ice ebiedel hil Cth ‘British authorities ite objeo's and a 
The o ects an aims of the ey ae 2 haw 
ii ‘following terms : 
‘To the Brench authorities. 


We know that the French territory is itself the -pla 
and that if the French are to rule over the peo “ of ‘another country, th 
will never govern like Russia or England 3 e French colony in India 
resembles a model flower-garden. It can be ites a free sc est 
teach the rudimentary’ principles of iv prayers Govertiment to the 
le of the land of Bharata. We express our gratitude to the Almi 
God for having placed a portion at least of the land ‘of Bharata, whict 
ed very unfortunate within the last few centuries, under the rule of 
France. We have read in Inetory that there were one or two dem 
States in this c-untry in the time of Buddha. After that time, the pe 
this country never knew the noble institution called democragy. 
Moghul Government and the still more curious British Government were 
bringing about the ruin of India. At this juncture the French hoi 


democratic flag in our country and we bless for this from ¢ bottom of 
our hearte. 


To the British authorities, 


Our idea is not to cause riots in the country and ruin the British 
ernment. We know that the occurrence of a riot now will only increase 
the difficulties of our people, But our desire is that the yy in British 
India should also have the ‘ vote” as in the French ‘Badeowes: and that 
they should strive for establishing a representative Government. The 
British have granted such a form of Government even to the mf He of the 
Transvaal who actually waged a war with them. The: ulin 
alone in the most uneivilised manner, without granting eo any 
They have ruined the wealth and charity of India. ‘They have s struck 
at the root of the growth of the industries of the land. T) 
come to such @ pass that we have to be seriously afraid wh 


Bharata, which has become immersed i a famine, hire od 
soon cease to be. cople sh op 


weapon of ‘‘ passive resistan follow 
the people of England. The f é ight a 
and they must be made to abide by y the 7 soptlce will, “The people 


ith 


continue to be quietly putting u with tlteir d otic rile + 
foolish people th te the. eel e abuse their nie 1 
Just like this, the British Government : all 

chists who throw bombs and ini 

just? So, we will incessantly 

people in British India to attai 

and orderly methods. This abje 

brutes can object to this, © = 


cs 


ty of Erlend 
u ian 
mt, |t is not all the chemes Shon 
onerish Gens, tur it is only the educated clasve 
should have & teasonawie share in: the comdoct of the administration. - Bu 
e majority, who are the agriculturists, do not consider this as very import. 
ant and will be entirely satishea if justice is administered on an impartial 


the above stat 
with him mf 


thinking that the majority of the new 

desires. To form the fow who have English. al 
the remaining people into another. class comprising the uneducated and to 
divide the people on this basis only shows the characteri-tic of a foreigner who 
ruly gauge the state of the country. But those, who know this well, 

aving lived among, and associated with, the people of the country, will not 
make such a division as the above; because between the few who have an 
English education and the masses who are illiterate, there are lakhs of people 
who know the yernaculars and who are generally intelligent. As these 
ir livetihoc sducated class, their minds are also 


the f the members of that class. So 
Mr. Buchanan 18. 


minds of only a fe 

that the agri 

should he admitted the wever ably anc 
justice, the agriculturists will be better pleased and have greater benefit if 
justice is administered by Indian officiule under Indian supervision. 


bhimani, 
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b dees epecspeapg mportant charter of their rights and libertics, 
that it has the effect of creating ection towards Government even 
among the maleontents and that it may be taken by the authorities as 
a compass to guide them. At the time of the Proclumation Her Majesty the 
late Queen Victoria granted pardon to all who took part in the mutiny of 
1857. Sir Henry Cotton suggests that th is w fitting occasion 
for releasi pe prisoner | 


y. 
d out that: want of s 
Lord Morley also There 
istration, But do the author 
amation may be taken as our 

s promised therein, we shall 
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VEERAKESARI, 
Madras, 
Oct. 30th 1908. 


Vaxnarnsani, 


Madras, 
Oct. 30th, 1908. 
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Government service. - Lora a 
fulfilled. ‘The late Queen Vie 
and good Government. If tm 
the Europeans were conterret 
creed or colour, it would certa perity and sox 
ment of the Indians. In the nation the Queen also expre 
earnest desire to stimulate the industries of | ndin, Butit s very t 


that the industries of India 
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the Proclamation. 


33. Referring to the arrangements made for the Loyal Celebration in 
; Bee adras, the Veerakesari, of the 30th October, 
The Loyal Celebratim in observes that the day fixed for the celebration 
Madras. is the 60th anniversary of the Queen’s Procla- 
mation. which gave certain pledges to the people. It said: ‘* We hold 
ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations 
of duty.which bind us to all our other —— and those obligations, by the 
blessing of Aleugnty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fultil. All 
other colonies of England “heve already obtained self-government. But in 
India alone whoever advocates self-government is deemed a seditionist. Mr. 
Gladstone, Lords Ripon and Metcalfe all encouraged Indian aspirations for 
self-government and admitted that the duty of the British consisted ‘in train- 
ing the Indians in the art of self-government and eventually granting them 
that privilege. Butthe Viceroys during the past few years have come to 
think very lightly about the Proclamation and regard it as something done 
merely to throw dust into the eyes of the Indians. It is not clear wi y the 
leaders of the Madras public have arranged to celebrate the jubilee of such o 
Proclamation. Is it to curry favour with the Anglo-Indians? Or, is it to 
remind the administrators that they have not fulfilled their pledges ? 


34. The Veerakesari, of nie Cota observes that the Bral 
pacts! } the acknowledged guru (teacher) of other 
2 . . not to ignore ‘his responsibilities. Were 
Swadeshi spirit now awakened among us but the resul P vg ‘of man’s effort al 
and not the work of Providence, it would not have spread in the country s 
rapidl . As this movement is part of our duty in which: ve are Gea 
But there seems to'b no fees Sinker Sige ye» we - : 
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the people are wi 
to devise some 
chester and other 
numbers of mill hands b 
that in this country ti ng when they have no means of 
ivelihood, and when there happens to be a single vacancy in any public 
office, hundreds apply for the post and even stoop to the most degrading and 
corrupt means for obtaining it. Our people who are already in a state of 
subjection (bondage) seem still to crave fora life of servitude. It is not 
meant that the people here should become rebellious like the unemployed in 
England. The people will remember how the striko and the riots in Bomba 
were suppressed by the police and tlie troops. Although our people are ctdrenda 
it seems the internal peace cannot be maintained without the aid of cartridges. 
Would it not be better that the unemployed among us givo up presenting 
applications and supplicating the officials and unite in demanding of the 
overnment: to show them some means of livelihood’ Ie it not the duty of 
Government to establish factories or new offices and some how to find 
employment for the unempluyed? Is it not the “ right” of the unemployed 
toaskforlabour? = - sha oh : 
36. A correspondent in Porm» Reni, Re ™ 31st Onieber, 
ya .. « dwelling at some length on the extreme indi- 
Mabe. ot —e gence of the Fedinne teatanatet that the main 
cause of suffering is the severe exaction of high 
that even in the most favourable times an agricul- 
dia is hardéy able to make both ends meet. As a remedial measure 
apt to give some slight relief it is suggested in case the Government are not 
willing to effect any reduction of the taxes, to grant the waste lands to tho 
people for agricultural pur and prepare them at State expense for 
cultivation, as the people are too poor to do go themselves. ‘The correspondent 
hopes that their request will not be construed as seditious and will attract the 
attention of Government, _ : : | ) 
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Buanata Bawpuy, 
Oot. 3let, 1908. 
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- [L.—Howe ApMINIsrRaTION. == 
(b) Courts. 


Tax Hixov, 1. The Hindu, of the 9th November, writes:—* ... . The 
oe os judgment of the learned Sessions Judge would 
Nov. 9th, 1908. The S aitilon edie ene vs 6 Judge wi 
Oe ‘ give unalloyed satisfaction to all fair-minded 
men. ‘I'he ends of justice have been amply realised by the conviction and 
the sentences inflicted. There is no denying the fact that the articles which 
formed the subject of the charges against the accused, if they were the 
writers thereof, far exceeded the bounds of all legitimate criticism and 
comment, but the paper in which they appeared was an ephemeral production. 
Both the accused are men of education, especially the second who is a Master 
of Arts and they are said to have tendered an unqualified apology to the 
Government at the commencement of the criminal proceedings. Under such 
circumstances, the Government would have acted gracefully and would have 
been well-advised in withdrawing proceedings against them on their publish- 
ing such an apology as the circumstances required. It was, no doubt, upon 
a fa consideration of all the circumstances surrounding the cases that the 
learned Judge queried the Public Prosecutor when he rose to address the 
Court for the Prosecution, why the Government did not proceed in this case 
under section 108-A of the Ciminal Procedure Code as they did in the case of 
Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar. The Public Prosecutor cannot naturdlly be 
expected to answer such a question without specific instructions and he said 
he was unable to do so. It is indeed refreshing to find that a Sessions Judge 
belonging to the same race as Mr. Justice Dawar, has taken a sane and a 
commonsense view of this class of cases. Mr. Kershaspji- showed his clear 
discernment of law and of the justice of the case by his mgorous exclusion in 
the course of the trial of the mass of irrelevant evidence which the prosecu- 
tion endeavoured to support itself with. The learned Sessions Judge’s final 
judgment 1s one which will, we hope, act as an eye opener to all his brethren 
in the judiciary in this country, high and low. A fair, judicial-minded and 
sensible way of dealing with offenders would go much farther to maintain 
the dignity of law, the majesty of justice and the prestige of the Government 
than panic-stricken convictions and frenzied sentences. ’? oes. 
Ten Ineas Potaser, The Indian Patriot, of the 19th November, writes:—“. .... 
Nov. 10th, i908. In regard to the question of punishment it is needless to. say that the 
sentences passed by the learned Judge show a due sense of proportion, and 
will be received by Indian public opinion with entire approval and satis- 
faction. No doubt, there have been sentences of varying severity ; and some 
of the sentences in the Presidency have been of a shocking character. But 
the nature of the case, the position of the accused, the ephemeral 
of the paper, are all circumstances which clearly call for moderation ; 
over, the accused in sedition cases are not burglars, dacoits, and cut-thr 
There may be Judges who consider that there can be no adequate punis 
for sedition without excessive severity. But severity which causes a 
sion of popular feeling is mistaken in its aim. Not one of the 1 
sentences can be said to have met with public approval, however much 
who inflicted them may deem them appropriate; and Mr. Judge Kershaj 
has, for once, made a much-needed departure by way of adapting punis 
ment to popular sense of proportion. Nine and six months’ confinement 
jail is not, after all, an inconsiderable punishment; and” 
subjected to it are no-more likely to -be tempted to 
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shed with transportation. A trial and conviction 
saiticient deterrents in the case of all but determined 
basive severity can but cmbitter the ’minds of those who 
‘hout in any degree improving this feeling of the citizen 


e Indian Lairiot, of i ae a heweansl —— — |) Tam Inmtaw Parasee, 
i “Mr. Justice Munro’s charge in the Jndia cause Nov. 14th | 
eget. ~ ‘yesterday places the offenca of sedition over re 
eelings of enmity such as may be inferred from hostile criticism of 
every kind. Asa political offence it must be taken in a political sense, and so 
taken it must amount to exciting feelings of disloyalty to Government. His 
Lordship explained disloyalty asa disposition to desire another Sovereign or 
Government and not to obey or support the existing Sovereign or Govern- 
ment. That is intelligible enough. Disaffection, hatred, and contempt, as 
mentioned in the section, all indicate this disposition which alone will consti- 
tute disloyalty or sedition. Another helpful observation that fell from his 
Lote was that ‘if the peperel tone of any one of the articles was consis- 
tent with loyalty, they should not condemn ‘it because of hasty or strong 
expression,’ and that ‘if the spirit of the article was disloyal, while the jury 
might not base their judgment on isolated passages, they must nevertheless 
give to each part its proper value, and try as best they could in a liberal 
and generous spirit to arrive at the drift of the article.’ Both observations 
lay down sound principles, and any jury that observe them cannot go far 
wrong in judging any writing or speech which is contended to be seditious. 
And supplying them to the /ndia case, it cannot be seriously urged that the 
publication did not transgress the limits of the law. 


‘‘ The main plea on behalf of the accused was that he was only a name- 
lender for the sake of the Press Registration Act, that he had no responsi- 
bility for the actual editing and publishing of the papér. This plea, of 
course, could not prevail except for mitigation of the sentence. The object 
of the Press Registration Act is defeated. if people arc to lend their names 
with the hope of escaping their responsibility. It is quite possible thut in 
this case the accused was not his own master, and that he had for the sake of 
his livelihood to bear responsibility for things whieh, if left to himself, he 
might not have permitted to be published; and we believe that to a certain 
extent he struggled between the extreme views of the paper and his appoiat- 
ment on it.. But itis not quite clear why he becamo proprietor of the journal 
if he did not mean to really own it. Whatever doubt may be felt on that 
point, the sentence of five years’ transportation is excessive in its severity ; 
and but for similar sentences in other cases lately, it would be quite excep- 
tional. The imprisonment of three years or less or fine prescribed in the 
section seems to have no practical applicability to sedition. For what kind 


of cases such le penalties are intended the minimum which the High 


Court has hitherto fixed does not enable one to know. 


‘‘ Another matter which compels a word of comment is the composition of 
the jury which consisted of eight Europeans and one Indian. The Crown 
challenged seven out of the nine Indians who had been summoned ; one, when 
called, was absent, and the remaining one was not challenged. We have 
before expressed our strong disapproval of the Crown exercising the night of 
challenge’on racial lines ; Skates it is exercised as against the maximum 
eight, allowed by the code, out of nine jury men sum moned for the trial, the 
accused is deprived even of _ ane * getting AES pa one Indian 
juror. Ifthe Crown is to challenge only Indian jurors, more indian jurors 
night. via noned. ib it 5 trial by lary to an Indian accused 
‘Hindu, of the 14th November, writes:—‘‘ Five years’ transporte fag hs oa ; 
the acensed in the India sedition case which was concluded yoy. sith, 1008, 
yesterday, is: a sentence of as much enormity as was that of transportatio 
for life for Chidambaram Pillai awarded by Mr. Pinhey. The Judges of th 


Madras High Court have established quite a record in the matter o 
tried in a District Sessions Court, there was the right given by 
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over those of Indians, In the present case, when the names of jurors were 
called out for forming the panel, the Crown prosecutor challenged the names 
of seven Indians, two of whom were editors of local journals, of much experi- 
ence and knowledge in the journalistic line, and according to the true import 
of the jury system of trial, about the best fitted persons to sit on the jury in 
this case. The defence, in its turn, challenged the names of, eight persons, 

who ure Europeans, and after the fullest exercise of the nght of challenge on 
behalf of the accused, the jury empannelled was composed of eight Europeans 
and one Indian official. it must be borne in mind that the articles which 
formed the subjects of the indictment for sedition were in the vernacular, 

which is a foreign language to the eight jurors, as well as to the presiding 
Judge. The offence of sedition was sought to be made out by some 
of the articles imputing partiality and prejudice by the British Govern- 

ment’s alleged failure to deal evenenanded justice between Europeans and 
Indians. The former were soniewhat offensively referred to in them 
as Feringhees, whites and so forth. Under such circumstances we think 

that a system of criminal trial which makes possible the case being tried 

and adjudged by eight Europeans without any provision for appeal, and 

concluding with so heavy a punishment as five years’ transportation, needs to 

be reformed, if the administration of justice is to ensure thorough public 

confidence. We feel no doubt that the jurors in the present case acted from 

honest convictions in giving their verdict, and the fact that the summing up 

of the learned Judge was in the main in favour of conviction shows, that the 

whole Court, the Judge and the jury, gave their opinions upon their appre- 

hension of the merits of the case. We cannot but think, however, that the 

importance and gravity of the case have been greatly over estimated by those 

responsible for the various stages, from the moment uf the institution of the 

prosecution down to the awarding of the sentence. . .-. .. The accused 

denies that he was the writer of the articles at all. He is, according to 

the evidence, a man of no means, was doing the business of a ‘clerk or 

manager in office, and he is not of sufficient education to have been the 

writer of the articles complained of. If instead of allowing the paper to go 

on for four months writing inflammatory articles, Government had warned 

the proprietor of the peril he was incurring, or had at once taken pr ings 

as it was bound -to do under section 108-A, the springs of ‘ Sedition ’ would 

have dried up instantaneously, the evil would not have assumed the propor- 

tions which the Crown alleges that it had, and the accused would not have 

been made to suffer so severe a penalty. We cannot, indeed, conceive an 

explanation as to why when the Government took the course we have pointed 

out, though ata rather late stage in the case of Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar, an 

experienced and veteran journalist, they should have pressed the prosecution 

in regard to this young man, to the furthest extreme, and have instructed the 
Crown Prosecutor, to ask for an exemplary senténve after conviction. T 
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6, a8 disclosed in the evidence for the defence and 
used, were such as to call for lenient and humane 
fovernment and the learned Judge, who has sentenced 


2 failed to appreciate the actual circumstances. The 
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», placed bis chent’s:case before the Court in as clear and convincing 
a form a# could’ be pat: The bentence of ‘five years’ transportation is no 
doubt one regarding win hit may be said, ‘the law allows it” But that 
is all that can be said for it. 
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Be ; é “gh (e) Local and Municipol. 


» Hindu, of the 12th Novemter, writes :—‘ Those who attempt to 

se make out that the extension of local sclf- 

ee ok government begun by Lord Ripon in India 

has not been so successful as was anticipated and whio, therefore, view the 
further extension of popular privileges with disfavour, will find a wholesome 
corrective to their notions in the results achieved in England by the working 
of the new Parish Councils Act of 1891. These new parish Councils were 
created with a view to relieve the work devolving on the District Councils 
and to provide for greater attention being bestowed on local administrative 
matters in detail, particularly in reference to rcads, sanitation and the rest. 
Of course, great expectations were entertained as to the useful and educative 
functions which these bodies were expected to discharge, which were soon 
found to be unrealisable. . . . . . Unlike the carping critics of local 
self-government in India, the London Times points its finger to the true causes 
of the failure and exonerates the Parisl: Councils themselves from any charge 
of unfitness in the matter. It points out, as has been so often pointed out 
by keen observers in India, that the constitution and powers of these bodies 
were hardly calculated to enable them to discharge their functions efficiently 
by themselves. * They have little real power and scarcely any responsi- 
bility,’ says the Zimes, ‘their spending powers are eo limited that they 
have no power to carry their schemes out, but must act,so far as they act 
at all, in subordination to the district council above them.’ If, in place of 
the district councils in England, we place the local Government in India, the 
statement of the Time: is exactiy applicable to most of the local and muni- 
cipal bodies in India. ‘It is hard upon them,’ therefore, in the words of the 
Times, ‘that in matters directly affecting the daily life of the community 
which they represent, they should not be able to cairy out necessary work 
for themselves, subject only to the check of the parocial electors upon their 
expenditure. «A body which has so little power, and at ever step has to 
leave responsibility to others, has not a fair chance of justifying its own 
existence in the eyes of its constituents.’ Much has often been made of 


apathy in India towafds the exercise of the franchise, but it is too often 
forgotten what the Zimes has reminded its readers of. ‘If in London iteelf,’ 
says our contemporary, ‘a most inadequate proportion of municipal electors 
takes the trouble to vote in the choice of representatives who will have the 
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The coming reforms. | 


on this subject, we have no definite details to go upon and we can only make 
a general forecast of the coming reforms with the aid of more or less authentic 
reports and telegrams. Last week Reuter wired that according to the Daily 
Mai! the reform proposals included the formation of a Council of Indian chiefs, 
the appointment of an Indian to the impending vacancy on the Executive 
Council. an increase of, the Indian element in Provincial Councils, and the 
extension of the scope of the latter. Though there 1s nothing definite about 


two peoples love and respect each other bettér. As we have 


the information conveyed by the telegram, the omission of any reference to 


the much-talked of Advisory Council is at once significant and reassuring. 
The practical disappearance of the Advisory Council from the scheme will 
give universal satisfaction here, and our only wonder is how it came to be 
conceived at all by the Government of India. A more ludicrous and unwork- 
able proposal we had never come across. That a body of men should be. 
called into existence for the purpose of advising the Government on grave 
problems of public policy, whose only qualification for so responsible a task 
consisted in their owning a regulation number of acres, is 8 estion, the 
absurdity of which must be patent to even the meanest intellect. These 
landed magnates, as they are called, have never taken any appreciable 
interest or part in public. affairs and they certainly lack that amount of 
education and culture which would befit them to assume the rank of political 
advisers. Unless the Government meant it has a big joke we can never. 
understand the utility or purpose of calling into existence such an incompetent 
bedy of men . . . .. Regarding the appointment of an Indian to the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy and the extension of the scope of the 
Provincial Councils, we may rest assured that they will be accomplished facts 
before long and that they will satisfy the hopes of the educated classes, 
which they have been cherishing all these years. Meanwhile, we trust the 
respousible leaders will strengthen the banda of Lord Morley by expressing 
themeelves on the subject fairly and fully and stating in clear terms what 
the Secretary of State and the Parliament have to do in popularising British 
rule in India and giving effect to the pledges and promises made in the 


two Proclamations in a spirit of broadmindedness and sympathy towards the 
people of this country.” 


VI Sect ticeiee. 


5. The Indian Patriot, of the 9th November, writes :—‘‘ The attempt 


to murder Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant- 
te ee the Liew- Governor of Bengal, last Saturday in broad 
: r of Bengal. 4. ‘ re yr By 
a day light by a young Bengalee lad, is the latest 
sensation from that side, and it will create horror and dismay in every human 
heart which has not been vitiated by fanaticism and a passion for astardly 
revenge. This’ incident, details of which appear in our telegraph columns, 
brings back, with renewed vigour, the old question as to the extent. of the 
anarchist ramifications, and in a way justifies the vigorous police efforte that 
are to-day the bane of Bengal, and which we so strongly criticised last 
Saturday, ene sea 
c( ¥ git) * 2 ee ee fe APES: 
‘We would like to see, side by side with the police, the people exe 
ing themselves to turn out this character out of doors. Bengalis, a8 a natio 
are as high and as noble as ever; but, in times of panic and terror like't 
more of them are apt to be suspected than ronda be.right or just.’ Th 
average Englishman will be tempted to see the anarchist in every Bengali] 


at h knows very little of the par and the little 
a. gly against them. Sometime. ago, when 
noe hoouganism burst in Calcutta, and the official enquiry cid not 
id of the people, they appointed a non-official commission, took 
aGucted investigations in a way which was both admirable 
ganised. Ifthe educated public of Bengal could direct their 
towards exterminating this new character, which as much discredits 
e of Bengal as it diseredits the continent of India, they would be 


ould have the sanction and blessing of the whole world. . 


acuteness in Bengal 
the police as itis. There 


the peony 
from which a lat 

vince. And when the people are suspected, and know they-are suspected, 
they will not have that enthusiasm to help the Government, although the 
know that to help the Government is to help themselves. The Bengalis 
know it as well as anybody else, that the hand that turns against the Ruler 
to-day may turn against the leader to-morrow, and they would rightly abhor 
the man who seeks to destroy life. But if respectable men would shudder to 
go to court as witnesses, simply because it entails difficulties, they would 
shudder to exert themselves to find the anarchists, because it entails, not 
difficulties alone, but danger. And unless a strong man is at the helm, who 
would make a bold effort, taking the people into his confidence and curbing 
the police also a little, things are apt to grow from bad to worse. 


ee. * * * * 9 


The Madras Standard, of the 10th November, writes :—‘ Through- 
out India the news of the attempt on Sir Andrew Fraser’s life, which our 
Calcutta correspondent reports in his telegrams published elsewhere, will be 
read with intense horror and indignation ... . . Sir Andrew Fraser 


has been, and will continue to be, the recipient of the greatest ube we: and 


the most sincere congratulations from all classes of promis fe had a 
miraculous escape at which everyone, who is not a criminal lunutic, will rejoice. 
Subsequent reports of the antecedents of the man and other particulars 
connectéd with this vccurrence point to the conclusion that anarchism of the 
continental type exists in Bengal though no one is able to localise it. It is 
reported that these men have adopted the methods of the European anarchists 
in the prosecution of their dark purpose. Under the circumstances then it is 
the duty not only of the Government in Bengal but still more of the people 
of Bengal to exert themselves to the utmost to unearth the plot and give the 
conspirators over to the just vengeance of the law. Without the active 
co-operation of the people no police, however vigilant and active, can eradicate 
‘rminate the pest 


to grow. 
iven us birth 
path of 


he Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal must send a thrill 
throughout the country and at the same time every heart will rejoice 
attempt failed so happily and so miraculously. It is impossible 
iss it merely asan act of a stray ‘ana “a es 
ess. We cannot do so in the face of the fact that the assassin is 
mnected and has apparently received a decent education. ‘There 
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have been heard of more than once, and the only conclusion we are 

lans and making cats’ paw of impulsive young men. Aise- we cannot sup 
that the youth of 18 who a at Sir Andrew Fraser at a public m 
with a loaded revolver in hand“ did su out of any personal spite o grie 
against His Honour. He must have been taught to believe that Si - Andrew 
was an enemy to.the country and he must be ‘sacrificed in its interest and 
anybody who undertook the deed would cover himself with glory. We dare 
say that fuller particulars about the incident will be forthcoming and we 
will be in # position to j — of the extent of the anarchical plot which may 
be in existence. Meanwhile it would be rank- folly to make @ hero of the 
young man and try to discover patriotic motives behind the devilish act. A 
yreat deal of nfischief is being done by irresponsible writers who with strange 
fatuity set to discussing such deeds in the abstract, as if the criminals 
concerned were so many herves of romance, deserving our sympathy if not 
our admiration. When an inexcusable crime of this kind is committed it is 
the duty of every right-minded man to condemn it in the strongest manner 

ossible and if he cannot aid in bringing the criminal to justice, he may at 
east refrain from indulging in sickly and foolish séntiments about him. 
This tendency to confound anarchism with patriotism will result in untold 
mischief to the country. The Government and the people must make 
common cause and root out an evil which is certainly a disgrace to a country 
which has never in its glorious history advocated bloodshed as a means to any 
end and least of all towards the attainment of some temporal and fleeting 
good. The people of India have never failed to remember ‘ how small of all 
that human hearts endure, that part which laws or kings can cause or cure’ 
and why should they now forget so satisfying a consolation of life ?”’ 


6. Commenting on the murder of Inspector Nando Lal Banerjee, the 
Indian Putriot, of the 11th November, writes : 
Further outrages in Caleutta. _o¢ = 8 = ran ohout Calodtts ‘there 
must be a growing sense of unsafety, and no man can feel himself safe when 
there are fanatics about, ready to wreak vengeance on men against whom 
they may liave a real or imaginary grievance. All the outrages perpetrated 
in Bengal recently have been by young men who, when possible, make good 
their escape after accomplishing their task. Suddenly some one is shot, and 
the assassin disappears. Even the fate of those who have been: caught, 
convicted and hanged has apparently had little effect. On the other hand, 
even the infliction of death penalty seems to make the brood more determined 
in their revenge. Is this to go on, adding perpetual terror to life in Bengal ? 
The fact is very significant that two thousand people attended the funeral of 
the young man who was hanged yesterday for the murder of Gossain, and 
that the boys walked bare-footed, risking even dismissal from their schools 
and colleges. There is no doubt whatever that these young men have got 
into an awful frame of mind; and they present a problem which it is neces- 
sary early to attempt to solve. The methods hitherto employed have failed 
to produce the intended effect; and the situation seems to get worse. A 
serious consideration of the matter in consultation with Bengalee leaders is 
urgently called for as to how these desparate youths can be brought under 
control, and how their minds can be influenced in a better direction.- As far 
as those youths are concerned who have actually perpetrated or participate 
in crime, they will be duly punished. But their example seems to infect the 
minds of other young men, and this has to be prevented as early ag possible. 
What is it that embitters the minds of these youths so much? Have they 
any grievances of their own, apart from general political matters such as the 
partition? Is there any reason to think that they have been subjected to 
particularly bad treatment? . . . . Jt is a serious problem when the 
youth of a country becomes animated with a feeling akin to that which has 
found expression in the murder of Gossain and the Police Inspector atid.i 
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ENS hiat - ! i ees ; ‘ N ovember, say's Some £8 ° . . . N ov, 13th, 1908, 
v=) There will be only one desire, and that is to 

‘the evil’atany cost. This is surely no time to pause and think 

trocities are committed, but to crush the villains at one blow and 

sr the why and the wherefore. As we said yesterday, it is 


oblém when young men turn blood-thirsty and are full of bloody 
ideas, an the sooner that 1s solved the better. We cannot afford to have our 
young men, ‘who are the pride and stay of our country, to turn lawless 
murderers and midnight assassins ; and we have no doubt it will engage the 
attention of both the parents and the Government. But, at the same time, it 
is very necessary that whatever is done is done, not in defiance of public 
opinion, but in’ harmony with it. The Hon'ble Radha Charan Pal, when 
interviewed by an Empire i omncaeyy said that the dastardly outrage on 
the Lieutenant-Governor had roused the Bengali community into the greatest 
pitch of indignation against the anarchists, ‘but,’ said he, ‘there is a strong 
feeling about thé Midnapoor prosecutions in my countrymen.’ ‘The reference 
to that is inevitable. Educated Bengal hates the anarchists as much as they 
hate the extreme steps-that those who are paid to book the anarchists resorted 
toin Midnapoor. ‘The agragrian trouble in Champaran is one which appeals 
strongly to public sympathy, and the Bengal Government made a mistake 
when they gave the reins to the local authorities. ‘The Government must as 
much discourage panic as they suppress the ‘ Anarcliist,’ and steer midwa 
with coolness on the one side, and firmness on the other. The feeling that is 
to-day in the public mind is that any disturbance, be it the most innocent, is 
likely to be attributed to the worst crime, and to result in the house search. 
It ought to be in the mind of the local authorities, that if they allow them- 
selves to be in'a ‘ panic’ and go to extremes, they will never be tolerated by 
the Government. ‘That will give confidence to the people whose co-operation 
is very necessary in matters like this. And, as for the youths, they must be 
placed under sympathetic teachers such as Mrs. Besant described the other 
day, who could take a seal rigp in their hand and knock out its venom. 
Bengal young men, we are told, are not having that freedom which they once 
had in their colleges and the country, and it is a mistake if such a feeling 
should be allowed to grow. Mrs. Besant’s lecture came in good time, and the 
truths that. she has to say, will, it is hoped, appeal to the authorities.” 


8. The. Madras Standard, of the 14th November, contains the following oe 
The Ind} y Boned Cons leader :—‘‘ 1f what has taken place in Calcutta Madres, 

2 EOE SEO ONSEMS- can be taken as an indication of ae Ce 
Congress proposes to do, we may say that the Congress is still in a liquid or 
disorganised state. But we have our own doubt whether the anxiety shown 
by a few Extremists in Calcutts and in Poona for an immediate compromise 
is shared by other congressmen elsewhere, whose views are entitled to weight 
and respectful consideration. With the exception of a few in the localities 
specified, no congressman has evinced any desire for the undoing of the work 
of the Convention and for effecting a reconciliation between the two parties. 
No man ean challenge the assertion that the attempts for union have all been 
made by the gentlemen who were responsible for the collapse at Surat and 
their following _No Constitutionalist or Moderate has ever taken upon himself 
the task of bringing about a union between the party to which he belongs 
rty opposite. . With the exception of two or three Constitutionalists 
ave recently shown an inclination to discuss the question of 
Extremists, no responsible Moderate in any part of the 
as come forward with any constructive proposal or scheme upon the 
which the old Congress may be revived. ‘I'he Moderates as a body, in 
Il provinces, have stc nly and silently aloof in spite of the heroics 

imrita Basar Pairite and the Mahrotta. Neither the Committee of the 


a serious probk 


Convention nor any other Congress: b 
for compromise so profusely offered I 
nother Ce 
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told that it is lack of patriotism, or want of 
vow of slavery which makes the Constitu 
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keep up an.organisation of their own. It is the conviction of the Moderates 
that alter a fruitless wandering in the howling wilderness of impatient 
idealism, the Idealists will come back and take their places among their old 
political comrades of the Moderate. persuasion. died 

In the face of these facts and possibilities we do not think that the 
various proposals made for an effective reconciliation will be received with 
aprroval by the Moderates + . ...” | at 


oe 9. The West Coast “eee of the a bps at ea the 
Calicut, Perley . following :—‘“* The ‘National Anthem’ was 
i at sung in Malavalims at the Town Hall meeting 
on Monday. Whose ‘ National Anthem’? Many of the sentiments in it are 
so unsuited to India. Take, for instance, the words: ‘ May he defend our 
laws!” Whose laws? ‘The laws imposed upon us, often in the face of our 
united and emphatic protest, by our bureaucratic rulers. The Arms Act, the 
Regulation of 1818, the Seditious Meetings Act, the Newspapers (Incitement 
to Violence) Act, the Calcutta Municipality Act, the Universities Act, the 
Forest Laws, the A bkdri Laws, and all the other measures to which we object. 
We are to pray that His Majesty may ‘ defend’ these iniquitous enactments ! 
It is different in England, of course, where the people themselves make ‘ Our 
laws,’ and expect the Kikg to ‘defend’ them.” | 
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~ I—Foreien Potrnics. 


10. With reference to the “rataiped ge Taft as President of the United 
aident of the United tates of America, the Swadesamitran, of the 
President of ’ 
ale of per yee al nae 6th November, remarks :—The other candidate 
who competed in this election was Mr. Bryan, 
who visited India three years back and from his observation published certain 
opinions which were not very palatable to the Englishmen. His view is that 
the aspirations of the Indians are very reasonable and that the British rulers 
are bound to satisfy theni and it is only our misfortune that he has not been 
elected President even though he tried for it more than once. Especially 
now when the Indian students desire to go to America for purposes of 
education and the Americans have begun to take an interest in the present 
condition of India, it would have been to our advantage if Mr. Bryan had 
been elected. 


11. The Shams ul-4kibar, of the 9th November, says that the paper 
Sweral nik tu teaal called Bandaymataram, of the 29th October last, 
OAH) ONE ALE LLEE™ has the following notification :— 

‘‘ We put off issuing the paper for various reasons till the case against 

us under the Press Act is decided.” 

It has the following as regards Swaray :— 

‘‘ We believe only one thing, we shall have tied to us a rope strap to 
prctect our life during this cyclone, and it will also protect us from the waves 


which are rising in this land. The reason why such self-sacrificing 


endeavours are made in India is to revive this dead land, and as to this we 
sincerely believe and intend that in order to revive in India its old life and 
clory the fighting should continue. Swaraj is that strap, Swaraj are the 

ships, Swaraj is tlie star, Swaraj is the guide. | 
12. The Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the 9th November, referring to the punish- 
pian “nent awarded to the accused in the Pinderpose 


The Pinderpose assault case. assault case, says that the assault was cowardly 
a gs and none can sympathise with the accused. 


. 


II.—Homx ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


13. Refe 7 * 46 the pairainal cases of house-breaking and theft and the 
7 “—s eiivors ‘murder of a Vysia woman, wh ich took place 


Murder and honse-breaking in during last: month in Nellore, the Bhavani of 


Nellowe,: =: Gu Sanit eae the 6th November, observes :—How insecure 
must life and property be in the villages when, in such a big place as 
Nellore, which isthe head-quarters of the officials and which has a Police 
force, such el ible Pra : aes are - often committed and go undetected. All 
the offenoed “ha ave ‘doeawitted do not come to the notice of the Police. 
throwing him down® the péople do not report cases to the Police, because 
they are afraid that in addition to the distress of mind for. having lost 

ertai nt h: : ; t 18 lost: propert ( y cannot be recovered. It is to be 


Swapesamiraan, 
Madras, 
Nov. 6th, 1908. 


Suame-vt-Axmuas, 
Mudvas, 
Nov. 9th, 1908, 


Suams-o~-Axusar, 


MaGras, 
Nov. 9th, 1908, 


— 


teensy alll eile ~ — 


doubted from this (fact) how far the police are alert and what confide: 


people have in the police for the Protection of Se Sot 
olen” 14. The Bhavani, of the 6th Ngvember. says :—Mr. Konjéti Sri 


Nellore, | Chetty a native of Nell EO, WIIVGS. n 
Hov. 6h, 190 Reserve Police Inspector of Sunday last, that is, on the 25th (ultimo), 
Nellore. - while my brother’s son Adiséshayya, a young 

lad of four years, was sitting in the bazaar at 3 P.m., the Nellore Reserve 
Inspector entered the bazaar on the ground that the lad had laughed, created 


disturbance, and compelled the boy to follow him, declaring that he had 
abused him. The lad was frightened very much and was corns confusedly 
without following him, but the Inspector persisted and asked constables on 
the beat to frame a charge (against him). Thereupon I went to the station 
taking the boy with me. There the Inspector ordered the lad and me to 
be put in the lock-up. ‘hen Mr. Varadiah, the station-house officer, entered 
the case in his diary, and dismissed it as not being cognisable. As the lad 
was frightened without any cause, ho got fever from shock and is not yet 
relieved from it. J hope you will publish this in your newspaper Bhavani. 

‘We are hearing every day stranger stories than this one about this 
Reserve Inspector.” | 


(b) Courts. 


Inpia, 15. With reference to the sentence of death passed on Sathyéndranath 
Oct. sist, 1908. Bose, one of the alleged murderers of the 
approver, Naréndranath Gossain, the [ndia, of 

the 3lst October,* observes :—This case was 
tried before a jury, the majority of whom pronounced ‘a verdict of “‘ not 
guilty.” In the country of the whites, the accused should have been 
acquitted in a case like this. But the law they have established for us is 
quite different from what obtains in their own country. Unlike the law of 
other countries, the High Courts here can reject the verdict of a jury. 
Even in this country, the High Courts never used to reject the verdict of a 
jury declaring the accused ‘ not guilty ” in cases in which Europeans are 
accused of having murdered Indians. |'or one to be sentenced to death, the 
jury must give a unanimous verdict of ‘‘ guilty,” and even if a majority of 
the jury pronounce a verdict of “guilty”, the accused should ke sentenced 
only to transportation and not todeath. In this case, when the majority of 
the jury gave a verdict of ‘not guilty,” the Sessions Judge should have 
at once acquitted the accused. Instead of this, he not only sentenced the 
accused to death but even got his sentence confirmed by the High Court. 
Every one will say that this 1s not at all a case in which a sentence of death 
ought to have been passed. But the justice of the world is quite different 


from the justice obtaining in British India. Being slaves, w@ cannot obtain 
justice anywhere. : 


, (E) General. 
Inpia, 


. 16. The India, of the 3lst October *, publishes a cartoon in which the 
Oct. sist, 1008. THe present condition of India. Anglo-Indian official wrings an asseveration 
_ Of loyalty to the British King from the 

Indians, after having previously gagged and hand-cuffed them, so’that they 

might not be in a position to complain of the present famished and afflicted 

condition of India, and says :— What is the use of thus wringing a declaration 

of loyalty at. the point of the lance? Inthe Queen’s Proclamation issued 

50 years back, she stated that in the prosperity of her subjects would. be the 

strength of her Kingdom and that in their contentment would be her reward. 

¢ is Joclings . of _ kind that denote real loyalty among the people. But 

how 1s 1t possibie for one to give up a fruit, after o sting it, even thoug 
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The conviction of Sathyéndra- 
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_ be Biren to the English authorities for 
sy man ‘in their position would have been 
med by this time. They are not in a position to place 
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onhidence On aby. one in British India. For example, almost all 

le of Ben gal belo: f tothe ‘new party. _ Babu Suréndranath Banerjea 

an who | s sti a Moderate, having publicly approved of the 

mvenitionists.- But still the Government cannot place complete 

him. too, for it was he who was the originator of the Swadeshi 

engal; who instilled the idea of liberty into the minds of the 

ivering lectures in various places and who raised a hue and cry 

gainst the partition of Bengal. He is now one of the chief 

‘cause of Swadcshiem. . He stated some time back that the 

Government itself ‘was the cause of the recent’ bomb outrages. Such being 

the case, how can the Government trust him ? . Then, again, Lala Lajpat Rai, 

who was considered “to be a Moderate while here, has now joined Bipin 

Chandra Pal in‘ London and thus become one of the open seditionista, Worst 

of all, Sir ea ac a most loyal subject of the British King, has 

delivered a speech’recently along with Bipin Chandra Pal about the condition 

of the Indians in the ‘Transvaal and about this fact the Madros Timcs says: 

‘Even the shadow of seditionists like Bipin: Chandra Pal should not fall on 

persous like Bownagiri. But now they have both spoken about the same 

subject in the same place and held the same view! What has it come to?” 

Really it has become impossible to point out even one man, among these 

thirty crores of black uncivilised people, as a true and loyal subject of the 

British King! _Whata pity! | 

18. The Nyayabhimani, of a ~ November,* writes 8 be dui < the 

nea aes, as, ding of a country is to see that all his subjects 

; The British adihinistration in jivg appily without any kind of taouble’ and 

ndia. | oe I, : 

op aehitg ~ not to wring from them and take away all that 

they have, without caring in the least for their welfare. But the british 

Government, whicth'has been ruling India, has been treating its subjects as 

slaves, without cating in the least for their troubles aud losses, and trying to 

ruin the country by filling all the responsible appointments with its own 

men. What-is the present income of this Government when compared with 

that thirty years back ? How many taxes have been newly imposed within 

these thirty:years? « Nearly one crore of the eople in India are having only 

one meal and many of these have been reduced to this condition only because 

of their inability. to meet the various taxes imposed by the Government. Is 
it not the duty of a just Government to enquire into all this? 


19. With reference to the attempt recently made to shoot the Lieutenant- 
aici ig bisa Governor of iengal, the Swadesamitran, of the 

Ps. attempt to shoot the 194h November, observes:—We extremely 
cutenaik-Clovernan a, Bengal: regret to hear of the attempt that was recently 


made by a Bengalee youth to shoot Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant- 
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Governor of Bengal. Though it is a consolation to all that His Honour had 
a narrow escape and: that the culprit, now in the custody of the Police, will 
surely be punished according to law, the whole of | ndia should view with 
sorrow and ‘anxiety the fact that the people in Bengal who commit such 
out. ‘hat such atrocities should be 

t, even after the Government and the 


d the country as a whole has begun 
good time for India. When there are 
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Inpra, 
Pondicherry. 
Oct. Slet, 1 


NraYaABHIMAn?, 
Kevaikal, 
Nov. 6th, 1908. 


SWANPSAMITRAB, 


Madras, 
Nov. 10th, 1908. 
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another horrible occurrence in. Bengal 


Police, by name Nundolal Banerjea. 
tq: her an offi 


Those who shoot the officia 1ay ' 

opinion, uphold the officials, and if this is to continue, none can regard his 
life as safe. For the last two years the Government of Bengal had enough 
to do in trying to break up the associations of these budmashes and get 
them punished according to their crimes.. ‘his state of things should 
not be allowed to continue long in any civilised country. The British, 
who are conducting the Government with vigour and foresight, should 
crush this at once, as otherwise it may greatly impede and endanger their 
high ideals. As the London Times and the Statesman suggest, the best. way 
wi | be to adopt a summary procedure in cases of this kind phe 
also will not raise any objection to it. But we are not sure whether by 
adopting this method the murderous deeds and the secret societies which 
organise them -will become things of the past. Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
should come to a speedy decision. The state of mind of the Bengalees may 
be said to be the cause of the present dangerous condition of the conn an 

it is well worth a trial to see if this cannot be changed by Lord. Morley 
reconsidering his decision that the partition of Bengal is ‘a settled fact.” 


21. A leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 31st October, referring to the 
soe ew of Government to establish a Fishery 
epartment for the improvement of the fishing 
industry in this Presidency, observes that as the method proposed to catch 
big fish will require the outlay of a large. sum of money, it will be beyond 
the means of the mukkuvars (fishermen) of the West Coast, the majority of 
whom are too poor to provide themselves with big fishing boats, etc., for the 
purpose. The other well-to-do castes will not turn their attention to this 
industry, which is repugnant to their caste scruples and usages and it is 
therefore feared that the indnstry will ultimately fall into the hands of the 
European capitalists and the hereditary fishermen of the West Coast, who. live 
by catching fish, will have their hoary and time-horioured occupation snatched 
from them and will be reduced to want and penury. The article, while 
approving of the spirit of the scheme, invites the attention of Government to 
the necessity of safeguarding the interests of the fishermen of the West Cos 


The Fishery department. 


VI.—Miscetuanxovs. iat ae Mian 

22. The Swadesamitran, of the 7th November, says :—One Doctor Richan 

| Arthur, an official in Australia. has made al 

An impertinent suggestion by +... ...*. a ee Os ae 
on Australian official. =» =p yeTuMOnt, suggestion in the pap 

/ . i. : : n 1an Civil Ser vice. Ex Nt MAGULUIL SHOUULL UN 

held in Australia itself for the benefit of the Australian youths, 48 ou 
readers know, this is a competitive examination held every year 

to choose candidates for certain higher appointments in In 


> 
Wie 


Englishman;:a Colonial or an Indian, can 


for this examinat Iho ntage, it 
will not aifec' ‘badly owing nguage, customs and 
appointments under our Government, the salaries of which are paid from our 
revenue, are held by British youths. Repeated requests have been made by 
our people to the, E ritish Government to remove this real grievance and 
many British ministers in the past have oftentimes promised to do so. Even 
in the recent Royal Message, a promise has been held out that the difference 
which now exists, in this respect, between the British and the Indians will be 
gradually removed as the latter advance in education, experience and capa- 
same, the request of our leaders like Sri Dadabhai Nowroji 


bility... All the sam 

that the Civil Service Examination should be held in India alone, for the 
benefit of the Indian youngsters, is yet to be granted. Such being the case, 
this Richard Arthur not only wants this examination to be held in Australia 
but also adds that, as a return for this concession, Australia will be repared 
to help England with twenty thousand troops to quell any riot that may 
ovcur In India. What impertinence! When we cannot get certain appoint- 
ments in our country, these Australians, who hate us and who would not 
allow our people even to set foot on their soil, want to have them! It seems 
they will help the British if a riot occurs in India! As if the British cannot 
quell a riot in India without extraneous help! Perhaps Richard Arthur 
thought that the Indians were inferior even to the race of Bushmen who do 
slavish services in his country! But we are glad that statesmen like Lord 
Morley are not in need of the advice of men of this stamp in conducting the 


Government of India. , 


23. With roference to the ‘‘ Sons of India” society recently started by 
ee Mrs. Annie Besant the Judia, of the 31st 
Mre. Besant and the Indian Qctober*, remarks:—The object of this 
student, ay society is announced to be to prevent the 
spread of seditious ideas among the students of the land and to change the 
current of their new aspirations into good channels. A very laudable object 
indeed! But the first issue of the ‘Sons of India”, a paper published by 
this society, has confirmed our suspicion that, being an English woman, she 
would avail herself of this opportunity to inculcate to the Indian youths some 
false ideas in the interest of the English authorities ; for in the very first page 
of re paper we see the following poisonous advice given to the Indian 
students :— : 


that it is better that all the nations of the world form a 
of ‘States. But we do not see why on this rinciple India should 
to her attempt for liberty. Ifthe federation that Mrs. Besant 

is tu be an accomplished fact, the people of every country in the 
become free and enjoy equal rights and privileges with those of 
iés. It is the feeling of affection between equals that can be 
ey ax sin turn gives rise to the fraternity of nations. 


by 
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jlady preach this philosophy in England? Why 
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principle of fraternity:does not allow of one nation ruling another despotically 
and mercilessly ? Who is jt that now prevents the establishment 'of mu 
equality end. dependence among the nations of the world? Whois it tha 
now peor oe rptians in a era of slaver saising the sialic, et 

reventing Ireland acquiring independence and afficting the people of t 
pti” , keeping thee i teubjection® Who is it that has heaped innu- 
merable insults upon the land-of Bharata, the mother of the world? We are 
only surprised that she has come to preach her philosophy to us instead of 
doing so to the nation who has done allthis. = | 


24. The India, of the 3lst October *, observes :—Curzon cut Bengal 
NS into two and the people, unable to put up with 
The split in the Congress. = “it ried out. Mr. Morley, not heeding this, 
said: ‘‘ It is a settled fact.” ia oS 

‘Similarly Méhta cut the Congress into two and the people cried out 
and are still cryiug out that it was an unjust act. V. Krishnaswaniy Aiyar 
and some others declare :- ‘It is a settled fact ; it cannot be changed.” 

Uf the two instances of tyranny given above—which is the more cruel ? 


25. The India, of the 3lst October,* writes :—That our land of Bharata, 
Todi, ana it 7 which is now suffering under the English-rule, 
es rae as has been dragged down from its lofty position 
in ages gone by is known to all of us. The history of the world shows that 
many other countries like ours had at one time or another to become victims 
of the cruelties of foreigners and Italy is an example of this. It was as 
famous as India, when- it was the capital of the Roman Empire, at a time 
when the race now called Europeans were a race of uncivilised people 
roaming about in the forests and subsisting on hunted animals. The 
Englishmen who now rule over us are only the lowest breed of this race. 


There are many points of similitude between the history of this 
country and that of India. This country was once subject to Austria 
and afflicted by it in various ways, even as India is now being teased 
by the Englishmen. But the Italians were in a worse plight than ourselves 
in one respect and that is that Austria was their neighbour, so that 
the latter was able to bring its amnies into Italy and successfully prevent 
any attempt on the part of the Italians to obtain liberty. What will be our 
condition 1f Enslend ‘were next door to us instead of 4,000 miles off as now ? 
Our readers may remember the mutiny of 185; during which nearly 20,000 
Englishmen fell a prey to the sword of the famous Nana Sahib, a Mahratta 
Prince, who led the mutineers. ‘To quell this disturbance, troops were sent 
for from England ; but all of them refused to come here and so the Govern- 
ment was not able to bring English troops into India. Thus it is an 
advantage to us that England -is so far off. As is the case in India at 
present, a new party arose in Italy under the leadership of a patriot called 
Mazzini, whose object was to redeem the country from a cruel. foreign rule. 
He soon formed an association and began to spread his propaganda among the 
people by means of newspapers and hand-bills. The Austrian Government 
soon found that this association was gaining in strength and began to inflict 
severe punishments on its members. Our Mazzini was one of those and, 
while in prison, he conceived the idea of forming a bigger association called 
‘Young Italy” and achieving the independence of his country by the hel 
of such an institution. But as soon as his period of imprisonment expired, 
he was deported from his country. Still undaunted, he went to France and, 
with the help of many other deported Italians like himself, organised an 
association called ‘* Young Italy” and succeeded by steady and strenuous 
efforts in kindling a deep-seated hatred towards the Austrians and an ardent 
desire for the establishment of Swaray among the people of Italy. At last 
he had the pleasure of seeing with his own eyes the accomplishment of his 


_ 


objects and died ‘one year later. 
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Secompiish our object. - If we join together, hear 
nd work hand in hand as brethren, we can gain a 
we only compare our true strength—we who are the 
reat Kishis like Baradwaja and Valmiki—with the poor 
enemies which need not be cared for, and if we are prepared 
ly to sacrifice our lives with full confidence, what difficulty can 
there be in Our ataining our ancient lofty position ? | 


26. With reference to the celebration of the Jubilee of the Queen’s Procla- 


2... mation all over the Madras Presidency. the 

The Jubilee of the Queen’s Nyayabhimani, of the 8th November * sane 
Proclamati..|7 _ —=There seems to have been no such celebration 
in Bengal and what necessity was there for it in Gur Presidency ? Lord Curzon 
himself had stated that this Proclamation was simply a document drawn up by 
the Queen to chedt: the Indian people. If such be the case, of what use is it 
going to be.now? Wenow hear only of sedition, imprisonment and deporta- 
tion, and what benefit can we derive by celebrating the jubilee of this 


Proclamation now? So we are sorry our people have spent their time, and 
money vainly on this. | 


27. The Swadesamitran, of the 12th November, says:—It seems one 
a fay . , 9. L. Armitage,a Britisher in Natal, recently cut 
phe condition of the Indians in off the ears of an Indian servant for having 
the Coe assaulted his wife. As if this was not enough, 
the Britisher, when he was tried for the offence he had committed, seems to 
have remarked in his defence that there was notlring wrong in cutting off the 
ears of a sheep and that an ,Indian was no better than a sheep. The Magis- 
trate who tried him fined him only £20, even though he criticised his conduct 
very strongly during the trial. Inasmuch as it has come to be thought that 
the Indians are no better than sheep, it is not their ears alone but every 
organ of theirs can be cut off. Whatever barbarous and merciless deeds the 
Colonial British may commit, they will be deemed civilised acts. This news 
must have reached England as well, and the officials there like the Colonial 
Secretary and the Secretary of State for India and gentlemen like Lord 
Ampthill are bound to take note of this occurrence and take immediate steps 
to remedy the state of affairsin the Colonies. It will really affect the dignity 
of the British Empire if they fail to do so. 


28. The Andhrakesari, of the 6th November, observes:—The Emperor's 
message hus disappointed all our countrymen. 
His Majesty the King- His Majesty’s message falls short of the 
Emperor's Mesinge. historic Proclamation of 1858 in point of 
political principles and earnestness uf purpose. The Liberal Minister, who 1s 
the Secretary of State for India, is alone responsible for this Proclamation of 
1908. We have to infer from it that the ‘Conservatism ” of 50 years ago 
was more liberal than the present Liberalism with all its principles of inde- 
pendence. Some of the recent actions teach us that the Liberalism of the 
Liberals has languished, that ‘“ Imperialism” has poisoned the relation of 
the two parties in the administration and brought ruin to the welfare of the 
subjects. The old Proclamation was agreeable to the views of the people. 
But the present one is dictated by the administrative policy of the Govern- 
ment. Jt is ‘true that the authors of the Queen’s Proclamation were actuated 
by noble sentiments and that they zealously extended the rivileges of inde- 
pendence to the Indians, as to other people. The word Self-government 
(Swaray) does not a) pear anywhere in the present Proclamation. In its place 
epresentative Institutions.” ven such a phrase as the “ Govern- 

d by the representatives of the people” is not mentioned. 


‘the last paragraphs of the two Proclamations, the paper 
ual affecti eye ita the rulers and the ruled can be secured 
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1. The Indian Patriot, of the 16th November, writes :- teleg: 
that we published last Saturday depicted the 
Dark SOens. condition of the Southern Provinces of Persia i 
the darkest colours. The principal routes for caravans were closed, and Indian 
merchants were consequently at the port of Shiraz. That speaks to a condition 
of affairs which requires the immediate intervention of the Powers that have 
any interest in Persia, and we are not surprised, therefore, that the British 
and Russian Ministers had an audience with the Shah last Thursday and 
advised him to grant some form of constitutional regime. We do not know 
what the Shah replied ; we still less know what he means todo. But when 
he has so far never cared to grasp the real situation, when he has allowed 
trade to be dislocated, caravan route to be stopped and the Cossacks to enter 
and play their part freely, he has shown that he does not love his people and 
does not love his country. If he really loved the people, he would not allow 
such lawlessness to reign in the land; if he really loved his country, he 
would have a better idea of the dignity that attaches to his high office than 
to be dictated to by the ministers of foreign Powers. To-day’s telegrams 
show that three hundred Cossacks, with six guns, have arrived in the Asiz-ed- 
Dowlah camp. This would exasperate the other party into more bitter 
action. and once allowed to interfere, Russia would learn to place her foot 
strongly. The Shah is doomed; and whether the people are doomed or not 
will depend upon their attitude. Meanwhile, this free interference of Russia 
ought to create alarm in Britain, and whatever identity M. Isvolsky and Sir 
Edward Grey might have found in their views, the revelations of the Kaiser’s 
interview ought to teach England that she should not -allow Russia a free- 
hand in Persia. Russia has her eye on India ;. she had it for several years ; 
and any footing in Persia for such a power ought to be given only with the 
greatest circumspection. From the English papers to hand by the last mail 
we find that the gravity of the situation in Persia has attracted the attention 
of somie of the members, arid the answers of Sir Edward Grey show that he 
himself is not quite satisfied with what he has to say. That Sir Edward Grey 
is watching the developments with increased anxiety is certain, and however 
much Russian intervention may be defended on the ground of more important 
interests involved, it is good to have an eye on the Russian sphere of influence. 
The British Minister at Tabriz will no doubt be watching the course of 
events with the greatest ease, and in the mood in which:the whole of Europe 
is thrown into by the ‘ Kaiser’s interview,’ any wrong move or side-move 
be it ever the slightest will be vigorously protested: against. As for the 
Persians they are much in the same place, only their property is more 
insecure and their country is more lawless. They have no confiderice in 
a= ns and their king has neither confidence in his people or nor in 
imeelf, 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. Bil a ak 
2. The Indian Patriot, of the 19th November, remarks ‘~The Bom 
i High Court has, without doubt, vindicated 
Tilak trial . a a et 
Court. and contempt ot authority, and its power to punish those wh 
., Write or speak disparagingly of its Judge: 
But we are not sure that it has done any good to the learned Judge concernt 


%6 take such serious notice of three separate cases of 

ion with the trial of a single case. The last case it 

as that-of @ Sholapu pleader, Mr. Samant, 3.a., tu.B., who had 

ver @ public meeting held to express sorrow and sympathy with 

Mr. Tilak to umstiment inflicted upon him. Mr. Koyajee, Advocate, 
who appeared i@ accused pleader, tendered an unqualified and uncon- 


ditional apolo By } he language of the resolution passed at the meeting over 


which he bad presided, and pointed out several inaccuracies in the report of 
the proceedings, Upon which action was taken. But in spite of apology and 
submission, the searned Judges thought it necessary to suspend the pleader 
from practice for six months. The Chief Justice said that pleaders were a 
privileged class, whose business was to render assistance to the Courts in the 
administration of justice. Their position, training and practice gavo them 
influence with the public; and it was directly contrary to their duty to use 
that influence for the purpose of bringing the administration of justice into 
contempt. Mr. Samant owed his position to a sannad issued by this Court; 
he had invited, and procured at the meeting, nearly one thousand people and 
passed a resolution contemptuously denouncing or protesting against the 
conduct of a Judge of this Court, in passing sentence at a trial at the Criminal 
Sessions. ‘This conduct called for more serious notice than a mere expression 
of disapproval. All this is perfectly true ; but the punishment of irreverent 
critics will not remove the extremely bad feeling created by what we were 
compelled to characterise the other day as injudicious. Even High Court 
Judges have to remember that they must command public respect by avoid- 
ance of errors which are liable to misinterpretation; and as regards the 
Tilak’s trial it cannot be said that the presiding Judge was as considerate and 
careful as he might have been.” 


_ (J) Salt and Abkéri. 


3. The Hindu, of the 17th November, writes :—‘‘ The bane of the excise 
een administration of the Government of India is 
Excise administration and the auctionsystem. It has been condemned on 
con all hands; its extinction has been universally 


prayed for. But the Indian Government are peculiarly wedded to it, and no 
views and no opinions to the contrary have so far been of any avail. The 
success of the excise administration would seem, in their estimation, to depend 
on his pernicious system, and it is obvious what is meant by such success. ‘The 
auctioning of licenses has tended to the increase of consumption in a wonderful 
manner, and the increase of consumption, with the increase of duty on country 
spirits, has resulted in an enormous increase of revenue. ‘The end and aim of 
excise administration is really to derive more and more revenue, not with the 
minimum of consumption as is: professed, but with the very reverse of it. 


There can be no denying the fact that drinking, if not also drunkenness, is 
the Government in regard 


has not a little to do with 
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‘summary’ method of procedure had been adopted. 


Ses 


licenses. We’ comme 
authorities, and cheri 
In a leader criticising the Excise system, the Madre 
the 21st November, says: ‘It is to be regretted that the G 
India did not see their way to accept the recommendations of the Ex 
this country stands in urgent need of reform in | lirections. 


: _ (k) General. 


4. The Madras Standard, . ed 7th chs lab :— The recent 
ee as anarchist outrages in Bengal culmi- 
Special procedure for political nating ts the attempt on the life of the 
— Lieutenant-Governor have. produced in certain 
quarters a cry for a special procedure to be adopted in the case of political 
crimes. The ball was set rolling by the London Times which criticised 
severely ‘the dilatory procedure of the Indian lower courts.’’ The cry has 
heen taken up by certain Anglo-Indian in this country which are 
pressing for a summary method of trial in the case of political offences. Now 
we are quite unable to see the reason underlying these suggestions. What is 
necessary in the interests of justice and public safety is that the real offenders 
should not escape and that adequate punishment should be meted out to 
criminals, whether political or non-political. A little reflection will convince 
any one that it is the certainty and not the swiftness of punishment that acts 
as a great deterrent of crime. In the case of the anarchist criminals two 
have already suffered the extreme penalty of the law. One has been already 
condemned to death and awaits execution. As to dilatoriness in some of the 
political trials a good deal of it is due to the faults of those conducting the 
eases and not to any inherent defect in the law. It is, to say the least, 
imprudent to criticise the administration of law in British India which has 
been slowly built up by the efforts of lawgivers and judges . . . . Is 
there no risk if the ‘ KB and summary ’ method of procedure advocated in 
certain quarters be adopted of the innocent suffering with the guilty? The 
history of the Midnapur trial eloquently preaches the danger of allowing a 
‘summary’ method of procedure. In the Midnapur case many persons were 
suspected, some of them influential men holding high positions in society. 
Chey were kept in confinement for weeks and then at last have been released 
because there is no evidence against them. One of the informers was a 
‘drunken debauchee’ and he retracted his confession, which, he alleges he 
was induced to put forth by the police. Now suppose in this case a 
hat would have been 
the result? It is hardly necessary to dilate on this point. It is a sound 
maxim, both of law, morality and of high policy that no man should be 
punished till he is proved to guilty, that ample investigation should take 
place and the accused allowed sufficient opportunity to defend themselves. 
One of the geen merits of British rule in India and one which is so well 
and gratefully appreciated by the general public is the impartial adminis- 
tration rae law. — a sega 
‘Where is the necessity for adopting a ‘summary’ procedure? The 
is no rebellion in the land aa the th . that wd taken lace are the 
work of a demented criminal few witb which the bulk of the people have n 
only no sympathy but which they look upon with detestation and abhorrenct 
Has the ordinary law failed in the case of these anarchists? As we sai 
it has not failed. Those whose crime has been brought home to. ther 
suffered ‘and justly suffered. But in any case it is necessary that there 
should be no risk of the innocent suffering. In the case of criminal trials 
which affect the general peace of the district, we have the high authori 
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, WHat is is not a ‘eu 

procedure But @ vigorous search for the perpetrators of dastardly crimes and 

leaving nO sone unturned to bring them to book. In this task of putting 
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grieck 
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down anatéhisnt the ‘authorities and the public should join hands. Anarchi 
crimes @i apis at tem ‘such as | l has unhappily witnessed of late 
be too severely condemned. We trust that everything will be 
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> SNAFCMeNI, a poisonous exotic growth, from Indian soil and 

Adopted’in the task, barring that which involves the great risk 
ent @uifering with the guilty.” 

| a riot, of the 19th November, writes:—* . . , ., , Tue Inptam Parnsos, 

_ “We sincerely hope that when the Viceroy’s ov. 1h, 1008. 
" __._@xecutive council meet, it will meet in no 
i mood— angry at the whole Bengali nation for the cowardly 
ted On a prominent official, or fearful that when confusion 

lace it has risen in another and therefore the movement is 
done; and yet no one will blame the Council if it meets in that 
passes the severest measures. What we would desire is that 
t if they do 


much that the panic is spreading. Yesterday we 
: ‘sensations’ from our Calcutta correspondent. 


vy 
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searched ; a ulerk we 
in a house that was searched. No doubt all this is sensational, but it is 
quite conceivable that the police, when they fail to find any clue to the most 
desperate, cold-blooded murders, hart a right to pursue where their scent 
lead to, and somehow the police have suspicions against several respectable 
men. The inquest into the murder of the Police Inspector had to be post- 
poned for want of evidence, and the police, who will be blamed if they fuiled 
to book the culprits, have every right to push on their investigations. But 
all the same, the people are surprised, terror-stricken, and think they never 
deserve such treatment. The leaders who might be expected to know the 
difficulties of administration, and who could better assuage public feeling by 
explaining to them these difficulties that face the Government and prepare 
them for some trials and. sufferings, do not feel themselves called upon to do 
| side of a police officer or a Magistrate who cou d, at the 

: put them on the most detestable 
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made within certuin broad limits. The only care is in leaving the lo 
gran of earners without molestation, as well as those in thi Op grade 
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otwithstanding the figures that might be adduced in Administration Report. 
we are led to think that the most opulent classes in this ¢ untry, who make 
their income by thousands in every month, do not generally beara prope 
share of the burden of this taxation. In their cases, it happens that this i 
the only taxation they are liable to, and even this is to a greater or less extent 
evaded. This is because there is nota Bg agency to control the levy of 
this taxation. During the year 1907-1908, over Rs. 29°61 lakhs were 
collected as income-tax. What is the expenditure incurred in the assessment 
and collection of this amount? The establishment ae came to Rs. 25,000 
and all other charges to Rs. 7,000. Naturally, with such a poor éstablishment, 
it becomes impossible to exercise any care or supervision over.the manner of 
assessment or the method of collection. Objections and revision- petitions are 
the only safeguards against irregularities, but knowing how these petitions are 
entertained and disposed of, it is impossible to attach any value to the percen- 
tages that are given in the annual Administration Reports under this head. 
The appeal and revision enquiries are not worth the name, and it happens in a 
number of cases assessees do not offer themselves or submit their accounts for 
such enquiries in disgust and in order to avoid the great worry of the same. 
It is usual to read in reports that the decreased proportion of objections and 
revision petitions affords fair evidence that the original assessments have been 
fixed with increased care and moderation. But assessees know what these 
remarks really mean so far as they are concerned. . . . . ” 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


ye Semmes 7. The Madras Standard, of the 12th November, writes:-—*. . , 
Madras, i hie: id Whatever may be the motive of the offence now 
Nov. 12th, 1908. ae eee committed in the heart of Calcutta and however 
dark the conspiracy which is said to be at the bottom of it, it is well to bear 
in mind that it is the work of a handful of crazy and desperate young men 
whose minds seem to have irrecoverably lost their sanity. In a coun 
consisting of three hundred millions of souls, whose loyalty and love of law 
and order have been proved beyond the possibility of a doubt, the crimes of 
a handful of mad men should not be made an excuse for stringent measures 
of repression all round. But sedition and anarchist conspiracies should be 
put down with a strong hand. To this end the Government and the people 
must make common cause and exert themselves manfully. The Government 
will, of course, do their duty, and we appeul to the leaders of the people of 
all shades of thought to rise to the gravity of the occasion and actively take 
up the cause of law and order, so that anarchists and seditionists may 
be hunted down and turned out of the bosom of society. From what 
Mr. Bhupendranath Bose has written we are sure the Bengalees will do 
everything in their power to clear their provinces of its enemies, and 
maintain its fair name and fame in their aneullied purity and integrity.’ 
re ous Coe Bae ’ 8. Commenting on the recent outrages in Calcutta, the East Coast Ne 
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Nor, 40th, 1968, Benighted Bengal. and Advertiser, of the 19th 
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derous proclivity of young Bengal will continue as long as, as the Londo 
Times wisely remarks, ‘the dilatory procedure of the Indian lower court 
and the singular variations of political sentences’ go on. What, is most 
wanted is quick trials, exemplary and deterrent punishments, and the arrest 
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pu,» 9 The India, of the 14th Now 


herry, 2 
Nov. 14th 1908. Porkey and the European Powers. a 
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down by the European powers who are avers 

and, in explaining it, says :—Lord Curzon, wh 

of India, observed that the Westerns were the on 
term “Oriental diplomacy” had a very bad sign 
misdeeds now done by the Westerns with reference to 


out by him as illustrations of the above statement! 
saying till now that Turkey could not improve mer 

a representative Government and that the moment she h 
objection to treat her as an equal civilised Power. The 
were ill-treating and insulting her in various ways only | 
a representative Government and they were derisively pointing out tl 
of Turkey as the sick man of Europe. This sick man was till now cox 
to his bed, having taken in draughts from the hookah of Western dipl 
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He has now regained consciousness and tries to throw off this hookah and 
come out of his bed. But the neighbouring European Powers are envious of 
this and are on that account causing harm to Turkey in various ways. In 
effect they say to the Sultan: ‘‘ You must ever be a sick man and continue 
to imbibe from our hookah of diplomacy and grant us the indemnities and 


apologies we are constantly demanding from you.” 


KrersaPatnixa, 10. "he Kis(napatrika, of the 15th November, observes :—While it is 


, Mewipetom, heart-rending to hear of the horrible political 
16th, 1908. 
Nov. 15 “ Are the Indians better than snishaniele’ which are inflicted up 
sheep”? rethren in the Transvaal, the auds 
a ‘ whitefaced ” man in cutting the lobe of the ear of an Indian cause 
sorrow and provokes our indignation. The name of this Indian is not | 
He was punished, some time ago, for assaulting the wife of Mr. Armitag 
When the white gentleman was being tried, he said he cut his ear so that 
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might be identified easily. He defended himself saying that the Govern- 
ment allowed the cutting of sheep’s ears and that the Indian was no b 
than a sheep. At last he was sentenced toa fine of 20 pounds ster 
The Magistrate remarked that a sentence of imprisonment had not 
assed on the accused because he thought that he must have beer 
y his (Indian’s) assault on his wife a few months ago, and that 
mind unhinged thereby. There was no medical evidence as to 


disorder. From this, we can infer what value is attached to the | 
Indians in the Colonies. ec 


J cogs a 1l. The Maleate ic cod of rs ie Se in dis ) 
Nov. 14th, 1908, ~o ag en on the politi spec 
Affairs in the Near taet. sich East, makes the tollowis 
Europe is always occupied in creating some new quarrels or ot 
statesmen and politicians never seem to be quiet. When B 
herself independent, Austria lost no time in signifying her i 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which according to the terms of 
were given into the custody of Austria merely for ad 


Austria now claims to have performed her task efficient 
ve back to Turkey the provinces which she pretends 
very means is adopted by the European Pov 

encroachments on the independent sovereignty o 


lainous playing off one a 

ism. However, as matters stand now, 

ey for she and Turkey have been 
fought side by side 

]to understand how much 


Kin peror, E 
their country’s stal 
py have the right to 
, Whatever. negotiations may take place 
matists of Europe, the interests of Turkey will no 
there will be no further encroachments on the 
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ty of the Sultan. 
pang? es ~T1.—Home Apsrnistratioy. 
hy ei (a) Police. 


‘Bhavani, of the 13th November, observes:—If thieves are 
in Nellore. arrested and punished, everybody knows that 
oapreecngmaian thefts will not take place. But who will find 
it possible to catch thieves? It is not incorrect to say that every house 
contains more than two persons. The reason why the occupants cannot arrest 
ieves, holds good in the case of police constables also. e must not idly 

16 police constables for the protéction of our pereon and property. 
ourselves, others cannot protect us. Therefore the 
f the. place should make arrangements for one ur two persons from 
) patrol during nights. 


each house: 


(b) Courts. 


4. With reference to the reduction by the High Court of the sentence 
are assed upon Sri Chidambaram Pillai and Sri 
Rabranishia Siva, the Jndia, of the 7th Novem- 
ber *, remarks :—Sri Chidambaram Pillai was 
— , sentenced to transportation for 20 years and 
iva for J0 years for having preached that we should try to 
neans of swadeshism, i.c., boycott of English goods, and 
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Buavakt, 
Nellore 
Nov. 13th, 1908. 
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Swsnmeauirnay, 
Nov. 16th, 1908. 
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LawreER, 
Madras, 
Nov. 1908, 


LAWYER, 
Matras. 
Nov. 1908. 


Cuddalore, 
Nov. i1lth, 1908. 
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responsibi 
the fact that his ' 
vlice, and on: 
punishment. — 
time when sedi ticles beg: app 
of the paper, who have now run away, ' 
continue in the same. ; 
the jury consisted mostly 
the accused. Till now there been 
in our. Presidency, and we are sure: the 
will be careful hereafter. We hope Lor 
into consideration the condition of those have 
cases and graciously obtain His Majesty’s order for | 
15. The Lawyer, a oy ly tories. \wazine B,, mS dras, Pygd vig 
Vatectinn | Observes:—tLhe ¢ joct OF OUr ste 
Consequences of littgetion. ‘this magasine. ia 40. gamble all cue ia 
countrymen to understand the nature of the laws in force in our coun‘ 
to settle (adopting the principle of the proverb, that “one’s. own j 
secures one’s own happiness.””) their disputes among themselves, acc 
law so that no party suffers loss. Our chief aim is that parties. 
their disputes among themselves without resorting to courts of j ia 
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16. Referring to the ‘sentence passed in the K 
oe » = Lawyer, for November, observes 
that the sentence is a. 


The Karur sedition cage. sae 


that -he has passed it on the recommendation’ of the a 
he showed mercy to the accused in awarding him five y 
So, we believe that the court would have inflicted thrice or four time 
punishment it has actually awarded, had not the assessors recomme 
the accused to the mercy of the court. The accused is lucky enougt 
the assessors have so recommended. _. Oe es a. 
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17. The Desabhimahi, of the 11th November, * writes in 
,_._,._,_- will be remembered that in J 

The recent Government order * .... PaET Sey ae eng? 
on the constitution of the Taluk ¢™mment issued a ge te : 


Boards. Ru As fying, for general 
eae ~ —*  * guthines of certain p 
introducing the elective system to Taluk P 
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of members of Dis 
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election to at most 


da 


ninorities which might not be represented by 
now elected to reserve an unfettered discretion as 


candidates. However, we are thankful even for 
Ope that ere long the Government will find their 

ve system now to be introduced into the Taluk 
) people an effective control in the administration of 
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é ate for élection is the registered ownership 
times the rental value fixed as the qualification of 
area or an income of Rs. 3,000 as evidenced by the 
k,no exception being made in this behalf as regards 
isposed to think that the property quulification thus 
ii as fora candidate is far too high and will unduly 
the field of choice; but the Government seem to be of 
-means they will be “able to attract as candidates that 
‘business men whose opinions would be of real value and 
presence on Local Boards is highly desirable in the 
nt administration’. Weare, however,. of opinion that this 
rong remedy and will not bring about the desired end. The 
the apathy of such men is, as we observed on the last occasion 
Municipalities, ‘the unattractiveness of a seat in the council 
the Board).on account of the limitations to power which the 


to the proposal for increasing the proportion of elected 
arc aot > reais the right of nomination only in 
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Government officials and for the representation of important 
hly regrettable that thetGovernment have come to the 
is unnecessary and inadvisable to do either and the 
upport of it do not, we are sorry to say, commend them- 
jowever, trust that the Government will soon find reason 
dv give effect to their origi proposal.” . 
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Mawonama, 19. A leader in the Mazorama, 


Calicut 3 
i -  Fesolution . 


Board. 


of the step, and o 

the latter hoard it will he better to keep it separate end 

meet monthly at Wynaad and carry on their own affair 

the members of the Calicut Taluk Board to the: neceesi 
ynaad once in three months to attend the board’s 

remarked by the Vice-President, the amalg of 

is likely to result in a reduction of ex nses and contribi 

vision on the part of the District Board 

Calicut, these two-taluks could very # 

revenue division and placed under ony fheer ;  D 

separate for administrative convenience gnd. pr sb . They 

remarks thag it will be detrimental te the interests of both th 

if the one whose income is insufficient is joined.to the 
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matter. 


menene EAA, The Kerala Patrika, of the 14th N i ia, 
Nov. 14th, 1908. entire accord with the resolution passed by th 
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the amalgamation will not in any way be “detimoaniad to” 
either of the two taluk 


Pondicherry 
Nov. 7th, 1908. The reforms we are 
“ lunder it, but are ilmed down by the latter throwing 6 nt som 1c. 
styled em pov and titles for them, while ‘the lion “calied ‘Tila 


at is : “We have been till now 
ises, and we intend to do so even in the future.” 
ives will be carried out in the future only in the 
has been done till now. Our friends must have already 
Osec reforms have been drafted with a view to en 
vhich the people of British India have been tr ng to 
ment of Babu Bipin Chandra Pal in a letter of his to 
, that the reforms of Lord Morley will only increaso instead 
content of the Indians, is too true. 
i visitation of plague or famine may be said to be an act 
it has come to stay in a country, it must only be owing 
Government of the country. 
In this message that justice is administered impartially 
lishmen and the Indians. This is not true. Per the 
drafted this message never used to read the cases often 
apers of our country or forgot them altogether just at this 


et been announced as to which prisoners will be released or 
ents will be reduced. But, as the very fact that innocent 
yen convicted as ordinary criminals is an insult to the Indians, 
sr forget it, whatever the authorities may do hereafter. 
granted that the Government now repairs all the misdeeds 
‘to the rr? Who is to prevent another Minister repeating 
eds? What is the use of explaining this subject further ? 

iry existence of a foreign Government is a mistake and an 
injustice. It is contrary to nature, because the only Government that is 
suited to human nature and sanctioned by the will of God is Swaray. Those 
that suffer on account of it are eminent men and others are mere chaff. 
Nothing can be done by Royal messages. 


22. The India, of the 14th November, reports Mr. Rambhaj Datta 
gk Chowdri, a Punjabee patriot now in England, 


The oauses of the disoontent in + haye assigned the following three reasons 
the Punjab. for the prevailing feeling of discontent in the 


(1) The first cause is the poverty of the a som roe rat been = 
amine has been reducing the 


famines within the last 40 years and every 


capacity of the people to withstand the effects of another. The ps believe 
6 bad intention of the authorities that has brought a 


there is some truth even in this blind belief. Thus it is more 


that it ist 
famines and: 
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d. There is danger even with regard to the army. 
njab belong to families of agriculturists and a se 
asem—the income of an ordinary cooly in 
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day by day. ‘Th acuity call an Indian a Ne 
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‘done in that direction. 
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Pondicherry, 
Nov. 14th, 1906. 


GwaDEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Nov. 18th, 1908. 


Huowv Kesar, 
Mudras, 
Oot. 23rd, 1908. 


“The political prisoners 

triots would be rel 
fondly hoped that Arya 
entertained by some classes of people 101 
the vaunting of certain vain persons thi 
and that he ve athised with the India 
of all political prisone 
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prisoners in November. 4 | 
papers greatly confirmed this false belief. 
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the political prisoners ate not to be released. - 
excuse thoge Indians who desire independence and v 
thetic treatment to those leaders who preach for the good 
many youngsters, not even 20 years old, are rotting 1 
loved swadeshism? - It is only God that must extend his: 
because the Englishmen will never show mercy to 


the English King will only enable thieves and murderers to get | 
people attached to Swadeshiem. i coe erates 


_ 24, The Swadesamitran, of the 18th November, writes :—In 
question in the House of Cor 


Buchanan is reported to have said th 


Corpses of execated criminals, at 98 
corpses of executed criminals would not be handed over to the relatives 
of the deceased if there was reason to apprehend that there would be a 
demonstration by the people on the removal of the body to the cremation 
ground. Yesterday we stated that the Government of India were taking 
steps to prevent any kind of demonstration during the execution of Sathyen- 
dranath Bose and the news of the above reply to-day makes us fear that the 
Government may make this a rule hereafter. It is said that if the authcrities 
apprehend any kind of demonstration, the body of an executed criminal will 
not be allowed to he taken out of the compound of the jail. The apprehen- 
sion of the authorities may or may not be based on reasonable grounds, and 
making a hard and fast rule as the above will, we fear, not be viewed with 
satisfaction by the people. The Hindus are accustomed to perform certain 
ceremonials from time immemorial, and especially in cremation and similar 
ceremonies, they will insist on performing every detail according to orthodox 
principles. Therefore the authorities will not be well-advised in meddling 
in this affair and trying to cremate the bcdies themselves. No doubt the 

will be justified in punishing those who actually create a disturbance while 
the corpse is carried to the cremation ground; but to prevent the removal of 
the corpse, merely apprehending such an occurrence, will not be a wise step. 


25. In continuation of what appeared in the previous issue, the Hindu 

 Datien off ieee Kesart, of the 23rd October (received on the 18th 

serait. te _ November), observes:—If the Kings gov 

unjustly, thefts will prevail everywhere in the country, and the people will 

be oppressed by famines. ‘There will be no timely rains, and there will be 

great loss of human hfe. Kings must carry on their administz tion justly, 
paying attention to what is said above. The Mala (Pariah) rulers that gover 
us now are administering (the country) with injustice and partiality, oppre 
sing respectable men. These Malas (Pariahs) may take a lessoi 
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Visvdmitra and the present 
Government. | 


exchange for his kingdom, refu 
cow, Visvimitra’s forcible seizure of the cow and th 
thereat and the consequent destruction of Visvamitra’s 


of the armies she immediately created, the Hindu Kesari, of 


mythical cow which »s: 


a 


), observes :— Like murderers you cause variou 
i 'G har Tilak who is like the saints of old. Qan 
e Tequited. ‘Whichever uranas are examined, it is clearly set forth 
hat the chief duty of kings is to treat respectable persons with con- 
4% 1s quite certain that the cruel deeds you commit do not find 
mm im connection with any place and any age. (), Feringhees, who 
n (the Count ry ersecuting saintly persons, Visvimitra was not actuated 
jan motivesas you are. Unlike you, who oppress the people, Visvamitra 
‘his kingdom impartially and very a ectionately, levying taxes 
people without imposing unjust taxes 


portionate to the condition of the 

you.. If, for the mere desire of getting the cow of Vasishta, Visvamitra 
was subjected to 80 many difficulties, who can describe the fate df you, who 
have taken a vow to oppress saintly perzons? What did Mr. Tilak write 
ainst your Government? Persecuting that saintly person who performs his 
ous duties regularly and is a great devotee of tae (one of the gods of 
Hindu trinity ) would only bring about your ruin. Therefore, 0, Feringhees ! 
Ask that saintly person for pardon for the great wrong you did him, and 
release that ‘‘ mass of holiness.” In ancient days, when Jarasandha (a king of 
the Rakshasas) imprisoned saints and oppressed people like you, he was 
killed by Bhima. Did the mental distress of those eminent persons go in 

vain? ‘Therefore, O, Hina (European) rulers! Release Mr. Tilak soon: 
27. The following are some of the important observations made in the 
, es Jaridah-e-Roegar, of the 14th November, in 
oe connection with the attempted murder of His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal by a Bengali student :—In spite 
of the best endeavours on the part of the British Government to ameliorate 
the condiction of the Indians, aud to grant them every concession and privilege 
without distinction of caste, creed or colour, these Bengalis will not give up 
their lawless habits. ‘The raw,inexperienced Bengali students, who have only 
a superficial knowledge of matters political, come forward to bully and worry 
the innocent Europeans, and to commit all sorts of mischief. ‘The secret 
conspiracies are, as a matter of fact, the work of not one individual but of a 
body of lawless characters. How ungrateful and treacherous are these Bengalis 
who in spite of the noble assurances of our King-Emperor and his earnest 
desire to administer the Government for the benefit of all will not give up 
their foolish ways? It is not known what is the real cause of the anarchism 
and discontentedness. Government has granted remissions in the various 
punishments awarded to the anarchists, and even acquitted certain accused 
such as Chidambaram Pillai, Mr. Subramania Aiyar, Tilak, Sirdar Ajit 
Singh, etc. It is a matter of great pride to the inhabitants of Madras that 
they have always kept themselves aloof from risings and insurrections which 
tend only to promote ill-feelings and ill-will between the rulers and the ruled. 
Government is not afraid of the threats of a handful of terrorists. These 
Bengalis will bring ruin on themselves by their misdeeds If Government 
were to make over temporarily the Government of India to the Bengalis, the 
country would be a hotbed of strifes and intrigues the next day. The 


Hindus and Mussalmans are sure to cross swords with each other as the Hindus 


t foes of the Mussalmans. In proof of this, it may be cited 


ssalm ans have never taken part, and will never take any part, 


ndu National Congress. The resentment of the Bengalis in the 
f the Partition of Bengal is but a further proof of their ill-feelings 


= 


an 


almans. In short, it is well if the Bengalis put a stop to 
es, and prove themselves loyal to the British Crown. 
Shams-ul-Akhbar, of the 16th November, communicates to all 
..... ranks of the Native army the happy news of 


btothe psy the approaching grant of increase in their 
ee it, “og command of His Majesty the 
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Janipan-2-Rozear, 
Matras, 
Nov, 14th, 1908. 
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Inpra, 


Pondicherry, 
Nov. 7th, 1908. 


Inpia, 
Pondicherry, 
Nov. 7th, 1908. 


Iwpia, 
Pondicherry, 
Nov, 14th, 1908. 


The Maharaja of 


our boycott movement. = 

Bharata acquire swara), it 

kings who are now’ styled Mal 

is not a crowned king like the M 

asmall zamindar. The title of Mahare 

consideration of his parentage. So, we cannot 

judge of the conveniences or otherwise of crowned k 

the Maharaja of Baroda, the foremost of the native kings 

tion, learning and knowledge, sympathise with the swadeshi 

are surprised to see zamindars like the Maharaja of Benares feel agg 

¢ In ancient times, zamindars and other nobles tried to oppose the prog: 

of the people in France and other civilised countries and they suffered for it ; 

the same will be the lot of the nobles who try to oppose the carrying out of 

reforms in our country. Just asa drowning man catches at a straw, 

British officials rely on the help of these nobles and hope to crush the people 

with that help. | re 
Then, again, one of the arguments of the Maharaja of Benares agains! 

the boycott movement is that if we boycott foxes , the foreigners will 

in turn boycott our goods which will materially our export tra 

The only case in which this can happen is by the Englishmen deeiding not 

to send for the raw products of our country. But if they do so, they will 


have to shut up all their factories the very next day! Will they eat mud 
after that? It is not India but the foreign countries that will be the losers 


by the stoppage of the export of raw poder from India. But what is the 
use of blowing a horn into the ears of dedf men? — 


30. ‘Ihe India, of the 7th November *, observes:— Even the Moderates 


7 desire to have only swaray for India. But 

Mer Madras Matt and the these also want the people to help the British 
erates, *,¢ e ee tae sae 
authorities and strengthen their 


agree with the Madras Mail in saying that this is a very anamolous 
It says: ‘How can we rely on the attachment to the British authori 
those who do not want that authority to exist in the future? This is con 
to the ordinary principles of logic.” Truly, those who desire to have s 


oa 


are bound to stand aloof without acquiescing in British authority. I 
this, if they express both the views, neither party can rely on them and ‘ 
become traitors to the core. | Bra ane 


31. The India, of the 14 


An excellent lesson, : Encik rine th ne. 


resentative that. for 


, 


8 alway: 


him as an enemy of . 


England has created gra 
London paper writes: ‘*‘ The German E 


us and so we must 1 
when our enemy 


to befriend us, it d 
can usually ap ) 
position still more. — 


d from him and that th 
| ‘This is the policy of a 
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imating ; his ardent l ) 
ir boyeott and other eff 
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, 6 with more vigour than before. 


the “Mth November, says:—The Maharaja of Gond lope, a || 
oP has rem ited oe customs duties to the — More 14th, 1608, < ae 
©" __ Rs. 2,50,000 for this year and has | 
tax’ hich used to fetch Rs. 48,00 va yoar to the Stas, State, ie | 
day y and the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the 
has reduced the taxes payable by his subjects by nearly a al: 
pees, and this really becomes a just king. But we, the subjects of i 
sh Kin: z, have to pay a tax for everything except perhaps for our | 
‘and thus not only get impoverished and die in large numbers from : 
plag 46, but have also to spend additional money from our own 
® celebrate the birthday of our King! We do not know how long } 
tio’ is to continue like this. : 
t | Swadesamitran, of the 18th November, writes :—Our readers Swsnssestmnan, 1 
in England sleedy know that the women in England have ov. 18th, 1908, : | 
Eng been, for some time past, a itating for securi | 
eke the privilege of voting for themselves a 7 at 
ie gtt Bilal often with the pee of the unemployed many. The 4 
ese. “guch as attacking the i fag, entering into and creating a : 
the Pistiament, is issuing handbills, arousing the ams 8 of the . : 


&e a preve nti n: the British me's, SE from 8 aking 1} in any ub ic place, 
act sie icial to the prey of the Government and eo aro also 


Mie P 


polit a ¢ ‘offence than this? Naturally, the evil resulting from the if 
these must be far more serious indeed than thut caus by a lazy ay 


editor of a newspaper babbling something in a corner of his paper and this 1s aii 
not a fact unknown to the authorities. Still the fact that the period of hh 
punishment of 7 P gon accused of political offences in India is not less than | 


five years, ersons wantonly committing similar offences of a far more 

serious nature in ngland are oniy sentenced to imprisonment to one or two 

weeks, rly ghee that the high civilisation of England becomes very ) 

narrowed as far as India is concerned. | 
34. The India, of the 7th November,* observes:—In replying to me Inpta, 


Pondicherry 
ebration in Mad address presented by the people of Madras Nov. 7th, 1906, 
The loyal celebs step ’ their Sekai Sir Arthur Lawley, on the 


2nd November, he is reported to have said as follows: ‘‘ I have been in other. 


countries during times of war and I know of its horrors. When I compare | 
this with the everlasting peace that the. Indians are en} oying, I am led to 
doubt whether you, the people of this country, fully realise the value of this = 
rare advantage.” Does Sir Arthur Lawley, who said 80, prefer enjoying at’ 
peace in India as a subject of the British Government to serving 4 
puntries ina state of war and endangering bis life? We wish to | 


shee ioe the e Saea of relinquishing his rights as an Englishman i in 
Lose of an Indiun in so far as political privileges are concerned. 


x re ‘aak Shim ? If we and say to the subject of any other % 
t “ British India is PLE peaceful without an kind of came : 
pu become 4 citizen of British India?” he will at _onve fi he ; 


free 7 I will 


Tet of Bharata, ws lout ‘ef ary sane 
Q ights and have become slaves ay pa te race 
me. The whole world deems it 9 wonder that 
sw dj ect to a nation who nid not even “" 4 ‘ AK op mag 
‘the world do not, on this account, regard 
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Inpta, 
Pondicherry, 
Nov. 7th, 1908. 


Hinov Kesant, 
Madras, 
Oot. 23rd, 1908. 


that tains should fall on happy occasions, “Rulers who opp 


or woman, should now act is that we sh 
land and live such a life that others wil 
We.must remove an} cle that may 


principle. We should not care for happiness, 
on this principle. Evenif it should entail the 
we must be prepared to risk it. He who cannot act 
must not come forward as a follower of swaraj, He ¥ 
be prepared to sacrifice everything but his soul, € 
for any obstacle. Do not give up your eternal duty, al 
sou 


victory, you must give freedom to every race the wi 


ing. Even you must get rid of your slavery 


enslaved. By far act, mother Bharata must once more hine-forth 
crest jewel of the world. So do not forsake the above principles.  =§_ -_— 


‘ 


36. A correspondent of the Jndia, ofthe 7th November,® observes :—*‘‘ If 
we create a love for Swadesht in the minds 
the people,.a desire for Swargy will of its own 
accord grow among them. Our present rulers, the Englishmen, are doing 
8 is 


Our important work. 


their best to prevent the spread of this new spirit among the people. _ This 
the only point on which we and our enemies are at logger-heads.. But how 
long can they rule the kingdom by unjust deeds? How long can these 
foreign Englishmen, who try to conduct the Government against the will of 
the i continue to remain in this country? ‘The more these afflict the 
people by cruel deeds, the sooner will the latter get disgusted with the 
former. Alas! How many youngsters have been subjected to the cruelties of 
a jail life within the last three years! Will not their mothers and wives curse 
these whites with their tears? Manu has said that that kingdom, in which 
the women are made to weep by the misdeeds of the king, will be 
ruined very soon. What was the fate of Ravana? Was not Duhsisa: 
ruined by the curse of Drowpadi? The very day these English Whites 
began to sacrifice the lives of the youths of this country wrongly and unjustly 
their bad days also began. The very moment the king began to flout justice 
in ruling the country, the seeds of Swadeshism were sown in tlie country. So 
what is the use of our losing heart? The sooner we weaken the hands 
of these Englishmen, the more speedily can we accomplish our object. 
Brethren! Swadeshism is our chief weapon. We should help the growth of 
this by means of hand-bills and newspapers. We should be prepared to die 
rather than lead the lives of slaves hereafter. ita arty omens 
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* Received in the current week. 


Ath mistortune but never with good fortune. According ; to 
Mind > a perverted when overtaken by calamity, the 


pur ralers in us is for their own ruin.” Unleas these 

ah) rulers crave God’s pardon for the cruel actions committed 

, to us the rights wrested from us, and govern us justly, 

st like the righteous kings of old, and conforring appointments 

erving any distinction between the Christians and ourselves, it is 

stor these P’anchama rulers to retain the country. For, God cannot 

ajustice, and moreover He will put an end to kings like our Mala 

_Tuler | who ill-treat His devotees. For instance, in olden times 
irtaviryarjuna (a king of the Rakshasis) grew arrogant and op 

ople) as these Mala (Pariah) rulers oppress Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Vishnu 

f the Hindu trinity) incarnated as Parasurama, killed that wicked 

further gt the Kshatriyas twenty-one times. Note this, 

uropes 8)! You are persecuting good persons foolishly without 

ag the result thereof. If we quote from our Puranas, the fruits of your 

evil actions will be clear to you. 


_O, Malas (Pariahs)! If you intend to be happy, you must first give up 
the mean action of putting good men in prison. Second , you must grant us 
equal rights with * own people impartially. Else, you are sure to be 
ruined. Thirdly, the Malas of your race outrage our high-class women and 
in such cases, you not only let off wicked persons with partiality but declate 
that our high-class women who are pre-eminently chaste and virtuous, are 
adultresses. Will the sorrow of such virtuous women, whom you have so 
treated, goin vain? It will not certainly go in vain? You cannot but reap 
the consequences of such horrible deeds within a short time. Would you be 
considered honest persons, you Mlecchas, who have committed evil actions 
such as the oppression of saintly persons like Tilak, the outrage on virtuous 
family women like Viranvati, the —e of wicked persons, the introduc- 
tion of unnecessary and cruel Acts, etc. You would never be considered so. 
There never existed mean kings like you at any time. What great sin have 
we committed in our previous birth, to be subject to such a base administra- 
tion! When might God cast a kind glance on us and relieve us from your 
troubles! When may we attain freedum? When may the sacred India 
come to be ruled by kings like the ancient statesman-like kings in supersession 
of your (Mleccha non-Hindu) Government. 


38. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 16th November, expresses great satisfac- 
| tion at the King’s message and hopes that 
the policy therein enunciated concerning the 
increased employment of Indians in administrative posts and increased 
representation of public opinion on the Councils will be soon accomplished. 


39. The Swadeshabhimani, of the 16th November, d ie rg we to 
the various sufferings to which the Indians 
oe imprisoned for transgressing the provisions of 
the Immigration regulations are subjected and says that these heroes are 
sufferi fo r the cause of India, as a whole, and their success in their struggle 
will not only establish the rights of the Indians as British subjects but will 
raise them in the estimation of the world. It is tharatony nomenon’, on ve 
people of India to give them their moral support by holding meetings. 
onal resolutions sy Sathiaing with the sufferers and calling upon the British 
Government to put 


ry: 


The King’s message. 


t -handedness of the Transvaal Govern- 
ituation has also a lesson to teach the Hindus, Mussalmans and 
adia to unite together for their common good. 


, of the 18th November, strongly condemns the recent 


the Lieu. dastardly attempt on the life of Sir Andrew 
onthe Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


Swapesmasnrmant, 
¢ 
Nov. 16th, 1998. 
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Mangalore, 
Nov. 16th, 1908. 
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1. The Indian Patriot, of the 20th November, writes:—‘‘ The news 
7 that a company to establish commercial 
India and Turkey. relations between India and Turkey has been 
established at Constantinople will be received with great joy by Indians. 
It is the first of its kind in European Turkey, and Indians will be happy to 
have commercial relations with a power. which has contributed towards 
elevating the East by its brilliant example. Commercial relations will tend 
to bring several prominent Turks and Indians together, and while the Indian 
will look in and see how they manage an Empire ap in Constantinople, the 
Turk would pause and enquire what all this noise is about in a country where 
he has come to push on his trade. Muhammadans in India, who are among 
the foremost of our traders, would gladly enter into trade with pets & and 
orthodox Muhammadans will even ascribe peculiar merit to the g that 
come from the land whose ruler is the representative of Allah on earth. To 
us the chief interest lies in the educative influence that such relations will 
have upon India. Any Intlian who goes to Turkey will never fail to be 
struck with the entire change of political atmosphere in that country; and 
he will naturally enquire how they manage their affairs. and whether they 
manage them at all well eueeg Am intelligent merchant like Mr. Broacha, 
for instance, who has a good deal of political insight and wisdom, will learn 
a good deal from a story of Turkey, and the ambition within the man will 
surely be awakened, and the demand for a voice in the administration of his 
country will grow all the more with a consciousness in him that his demand 
is deserving, when, having seen with his own eyes how well the bearded 
Turk drives the administrative machinery, he asks that he might be given 
an opportunity to try his hand in the matter.” , 


2. The Indian Patriot, of the 18th November, writes :—‘‘ The protest 
that the Muhammadans in the Transvaal have 
made against General Botha’s allegation that 
they had not participated in the resistance to the anti-Asiatic legislation, is 
yet another proof, if proof is needed, of how bitterly the Transvaal legislation 
is felt by the Indians. It is a struggle for life and death that is going on in 
South Africa, whether the Indian should take leave of all that ennobles a man 
and be content.to be a slave, or, whether he should stand up and suffer for 
his rights. So long they have done the latter, and the wind has yet to change 
which is to create any doubt as to their fixed programme. General.Botha’s 
assertion that the Muhammadans did not participate in the resistance is a 
reflection on the Muhammadan race, as a whole. It means that they are 
so low down the scale, that they never cared whether they are freemen or 
slaves ; for, when such an obnoxious law as the Asiatic Registration Act is 


We are for it. 


forfeit all claim to be respected. We never thought the 
would ever keep back from the stru : 


: vas izele, for the simple reason. that 
sree e in the Transvaal was not of the Hindu or the Parsi or the Muh 
ut or 


the Indian. It was not religion but politics that lay at the .; : ot 


race and colour and creed will all give way, and every man will stan 
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this countrymen. And so far as the Transvaal question is concerned, 
mockery to say that the Muhammadans have ever flinched from 
in their lot with the Hindus. 
India, too the day is not far when the Muhammadans, as a whole, 
win their lot among the Hindus and, as far 4s politics is concerned, 
abthe question as an Indian and not as a sectional one. 
| 8 * * e” 


he West Coast fap we of rt Z2ist November, writes :—‘ The 7 a 
Matis ty upreme Court of Transvaal has set aside the 

Indians in the Transvaal. conviction and sentence of three months’ hard Nov. ist, 1908. 

labour passed on Mr. Gandl-i and fifty-three other Indians, for re-entering 

the Transvaal after deportation, on the ground that they were residing in the 

Transvaal when the gistration Act was passed. Now that the Act has 

been declared inoperative in the case of Indian residents, the unscrupulous 

Boer may find other means to persecute Mr. Gandhi and his following. But 

it has by this time become clear that our countrymen in the Transvaal are 

not going to submit to the unreasonable demands of the Boer. They are 

prepared to suffer again. And under the circumstances it remains to be seen 

what the Imperial Government are going to do, and how long it ia going to 
rmit its subjects to be maltreated by the Boer. Are we to understand 

ea the Imperial Government’s half-hearted protests to the Transvaal that 

it has even less power to interference with a Government which is subordinate 

to it ‘than with foreign Governments? If that is really so, the treatment of 

our countrymen in the Transvaal is the strongest reason for giving us self- 

government. If the Government at Home is powerless to protect its Indian 

subjects it should at least give the latter power to protect themselves. And 

since the present Government of India is equally powerless with the Imperial 

authorities, the conclusion that only a self-governing India will be in a 

position to safeguard her interests abroad is irresistable. It is most scandalous 

that while self-government is denied to India by her rulers on the ground that 

her interests are better safeguarded by them than her own children, they 

(the rulers) should demonstrate their inatanty to safeguard India’s most 

elementary interests. We ask Englishmen and others who hold that India 

should, for ever, be a dependency of Great Britain, to consider this aspect 

of the question.” 


4. The Indian Patriot, of the 26th Nevember, writes :— Tas Insthy Pasapen, 
ae. * + * * Nov. 26th, 1908, 


| ‘The Imperial Government have yet 
The race problem of the done nothing to vindicate the status which 
Empire. Indians consider to be theirs by right of birth 
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Mov. 27th, 1998. Administration Report of the 
Madras City Police. 
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(b) Courds. 


TanWeerCosr 6, The West Coast Spectator, of the 18th November, writes :—*‘ The 
"ana ness conviction and sentence of five years’ trans- 
Nov. 18th, 1908. India sedition case, portation passed on Sreenivasa Aiyangar, 
accused in the Jndia sedition case, which ended in the Madras High Court 

on Friday last, is one more instance of ‘the course which justice has of late 

been taking in Indian sedition trials. The defence laboured under several 
disadvantages. ‘To begin with, the composition of the jury was highly 
unfavourable to it. The Crown exercised its fullest mght of challenge, and 


succeeded in getting a jury composed of eight Kuropeans and one Indizn,'a 
Government servgnt. All the jurors, except one, the fottien: were innocent of 
the Janguage in which the ifloged seditious articles were written ; and had 
to rely on the translations of the Tamil Translator to Government, the 
accuracy Of which was challenged by counsel for the defence. Other 
‘seditious’ articles, which the Chief Presidency Magistrate refused to 
incorporate in the charge at a later stage of the preliminary trial, were allowed 
by Mr. Justice Munro to go in evidence in spite of Mr. Cowdell’s protests. 
Mr. Cowdell’s defence was a very able one, and he placed before the jury 
several extenuating circumstances. He proved that the accused’s offence was 
a purely technical one. The responsibility of the paper no doubt rests with 
the accused by reason of his name having been registered under the Press 
Act, but there was absolutely no proof of his having written the articles, or 
even of his having had any Sctorladgn of them when they appeared in print. 
A Tamil scholar, under whom the accused was studying, moreover, testified 
that he was incapable of writing idiomatic classical Tamil. And other 
respectable witnesses also testified to the fact that the accused was only a 
clerk and had only a general management of the affairs of the paper. Yet 
another witness testified to the fact that the accused had no means to carry on 
the paper. But the Judge overlooked all these extenuating circumstances 
and awarded the accused the punishment which is, we think, out of all 


The fact that the original case itself is tried in the 
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are disposed to show no mercy to Govern- 
ment would have shown highmind atesmanship if, instead 
of gatherin during many months articles d eem ed diti us ani SW ia is 
India, it-had, on obtaining first intimation of the ction 
section 108, Criminal Procedure Code, and sav 

timely warning.” : 


833 


Mangalore | Sub- & rumour current that the Madras Government 


To ae has called upon the District Judges of North 

© ke ae Malabar and South Canara to submit ee 

in consultation With each other regarding the establishment of a Subo inate 
Court somewhere between Tellicherry and Mangalore (the place to be settled 
F Om) 1m Order to give relief to both the District Courts which have 


el, 20F SOME, years past, overworked. Rumour has it, that the new court 
might spring.into existence at an early date either at Kasaragode or at Hoadrug. 
But we hope whose responsible will take into consideratien all the circum- 
: erore passing any definite orders in the matter. Of course, the 
has been agitating to get. such a court located in Mangalore, 
bar been agitating to get it at Tellicherry, and the 
party might have a good many arguments to 
r claim. But an impartial view of the situation is 
what we want.. We believo it isa matter well known to the Government 
that the people of Kasaragode taluk, in South Canara district, are more than 
75 per cent, of them Malayalees. Their language is Malayalam, their customs 
and manners are Malayali—nay there is absolutely no difference between 
the people of Kasaragode taluk and those of North Malabar, their court 
language is Canarese and not Malayalam—a thing which causes very great 
inconvenience to them. In the Kasaragode taluk there are big Ma ayalee 
jenmies such as, Thayakat Mana, Kototh, Echikanath, Venga and others, 
not to speak.of the Rajas of Nileswar and Mayipady who are all Malayalees. 
All these jenmies, who pay thousands of rupees aseessment and the great 
bulk of their tenants are Malayalees and-they are compelled to conduct their 
litigations in the Canara courts in a language not known to them. They are 
in fact compelled to learn Canarese if they wish to know what transpires in 
their cases incourt. Seeing all this, one is tempted to ask why the Kasaragode 
taluk is not added to North Malabar and a permanent Sub-Court given to 
Tellicherry. By doing so, the congestion of work in the South Canara District 
Court might be removed ; ard the people of Kasaragode would, in general, 
we feel certain, welcome the change. If in answer to this it be said that the 
mere removal of the Kasaragode taluk for judicial purposes from South Canara 
will not give ample relief to the Mangalore District Court, we might even 
suggest that some small portion or the whole of Puthur taluk might also be 
added on along with Kasaragode to North Malabar. Here again the difficulty 
regarding language might be suggested against this. But that is a difficulty 
which we can’t help. There cannot be however any doubt that a permanent, 
and not an itinerant, Sub Court is the one that all parties concerned would 
desire and that too either at Tellicherry or at Mangalore and not at any 
other place, Looking to the large profits resulting from the administration 
of civil justice, what is desirable is to have a Sub Uourt in each of the two 
towns. Ifthe Government is not going to grant that, let us hope, all the 
above circumstances will be considered in deciding the location of the 
proposed Sub-Court.”’ 


(k) General. 


8. The Hindu, of the 21st November, writes:— . . . . From the 
pee ee ty way the Act is administered, one would fancy 
Sympathy in, Arms Act the Government were mortally afraid of a 
ae general uprising on the part of our inoffensive, 
under-fed, long suffering and law-abiding ryots, were but a few more of these 
licensed. to -possess’ arms which they require for no other purpose than to 
vay the birds and beasts which destroy their crops and their livestock. 

n ryot,.as the Government ought to know well enough without 
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musket, so long as he could bow jeg ith “it a pr 


against a mighty Sirkar, but he would 


away by means of ite ar @ flock of sparrows that he found devourit 
grain: “Not only would he never dream of levelling that antiquat 
mere approach of @ rural Polioomant ‘Bat 


apprehensions of the Government as to the results that wou 
scattering a few guns for self-protective purposes among eas 
the methods of distribution in respect of the licenses which are 
issued or renewed. We have heard of -.districts in’ this Presidency i 
licenses are distributed -in utter disregard of the actaal protective require- 
ments of the population. Licenses, comparatively speaking tri 


, : ig, are distri uted 
freely in towns and coastal tracts where there is little or no need of arms for 
the protection of crops, whereas, on-the other hand, the most unjustifiable 
niggardliness is shown with regard to hill and jangle tracts; where the 
agriculturists have to wage constant war against gramnivorous and frugi- 
vorous birds und predatory beasts. For an example, we might cite the case 
of Malabar, in certain hilly and jungly taluks-of which serious destruction to 
cultivation has been caused by wild pigs there past few years. * For several 
years, the Arms Act had been administered in the district with extraordinary 
rigour, and the instincts of wild beasts and birds seem to have told them that 
conditions have changed in their favour, so that they could carry on their 
depredations with Hg The sad plight of the cultivators was brought 
to the notice of Mr. W. Francis, 1.0.5., the present District Magistrate, and 
thris officer issued a few months ago a circular, in which it. was. stated that, 
while the number of licenses could not be increased, the District Magistrate 
was prepared tu sanction licenses being transferred from persons who had no 
use for them to ryots who really needed arms to protect themselves and their 
property against the depredations of wild beasts. This was rather a curious 
circular, and we are not at all surprised to learn that it remained inoperative 
since, among a people who find it extremely difficult. to obtain sanction to 
arm themselves, in the words of the Volunteer motto, for ‘ Defence not 
defiance,’ it would need an exceedingly rare degree of philanthropy on the 
part of a licensed individual to make over his license to another with not the 
slightest prospect of his ever again securing another for himself, however:much 
he might subsequently require one. Mr.*Francis, however, did not apparently 
intend his circular as a means of tantalising those in whose interests it was 
understood to have been issued and his genuine sympathy with the cultivators 
is proved, by a further measure he has now adopted on realising that the 
previous one had failed of its purpose. While recently touring in the two 
Moplah taluks of the districts, he had opportunities of seeing for himself the 
helplessness of the ryots against the bold depredations of wild pig, and he 
has ordered the issue of 100 new licenses in Ernad and 200 in Walluvanad 
for guns intended to be used exclusively against pig. One of the conditions 
attached to these special licenses is that the four feet of every wild pig: 
destroyed should be produced before the Tahsildar of the concerned: taluk. 
and burnt in the presence of that officer, who will maintain a special register. 
By this means, an account will be kept of the numbers of wild pig thus 
destroyed, and we presume that these special licenses will be withdrawn on 
its being found that sufficient numbers of wild pig had: been placed out 
of harm’s reach. The action of the District Magistrate, which is sympathetic 
so far as 1t goes, shows also with what excessive and unreasonable’ rigor the 
Arms Act is expected to be worked in the country. We have also received 
accounts of applications for licenses in towns and cities made by householders 
for self-protection and protection of property being refused on no assignable 
grounds. Such applications are in many cases subject to be granted or: 
rejected on the report of inferior officers of Police and the .representation of 
the applicant carries little weight unless backed by the recommendation of. 
such a Police ()fficer. This mode of administering the Arms Act is'product 
of much hardship, and we hope:the Government would see their: wa¥-to 
a reasonable relaxation of the present rigor.” = 6) | : 
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y suggest remedies against 
ren experienced is not so much in 
punishing the anarchist, but in finding him out, and tracing his connection 
with other anarchists and discovering ‘their whole plot, its entire extent and 
ramifications. T’o send a man to jail or to the ealtows after a swift trials, 
and sentence is easy enough; but swift trial free from the safeguards which 
the accumulated wisdom and homes of law-givers have provided for the 

rotection of the innocent, will not affect the actual criminals who are not 

etected and brought to trial. And no means is suggested for tracking down 
criminals with more success than now seems to attend the efforts. The 
underlying mistake of the recommendations we have referred to consists in 
devising a remedy on the strength of a singular experience. The murder of 
approver Gossain has been enough for people to gravely suggest an amend- 
ment in the law of evidence making an approver’s statement, which has not 
been subjected to cross-examination, admissible as evidence. But this is the 
firet case of an approver being murdered, and may probably prove the last. 
But the testimony of approvers will have to be taken frequently, and such 
testimony may affect the fate of many es le charged with crime. The 
possibility of an approver et a more reliable witness than any other class 
of witness is not to be contemplated without grave concern. Witnesses are 
commonly found to break down in cross-examination, to contradict themselves, 
and to expose themselves to criminal prosecution for perjury ; and no value 
is attached to the evidence of a witness unless he has been duly cross- 
examined. .We do not believe that many serious men can be found who will 
contend that this is not a very necessary safeguard against the lives and 
liberty of innocent men being sworn away by unscrupulous witnesses, An 
approver’s testimony, though legally admissible, is always received with 
caution, for the simple reason that his object in coming forward and swearing 
against another is to save his own neck ; and it is impossible to attribute to 
him much of disinterestedness or zeal for justice. The approver, notwith- 
standing his usefulness in sometimes procuring the conviction of a guilty 
person or persons, belongs to a class which is despised throughout the world ; 
and it is impossible to give his untested testimony a value superior to that of 
the ordinary. witness, not excluding the expert in any particular department 
of knowl . When there are enough means available to Jail Superin- 
tendents and the Police to guard their approvers from danger, it seems hardly 
necessary to tamper with the Evidence Act which is based on a larger wisdom 
and experience + can be claimed in connection with the murder of Gossain. 
Another suggestion proceeding from the same source is for a modification of 
the. law of conspiracy, as if any criminal conspiracy, which has been 
discovered, has escaped punishment owing to any defect in the law.. The 
amateur lawyers. of the ber of Commerce and the Trades Association 
have a good deal more to learn of law before they can offer useful advice to 
Government on legal matters. But the fact that their suggestions have been 
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1d consideration by the Viceroy makes us somewhat nervous about 
the development of legal erudities seriously affecting the lives and liberties 
‘The ‘Madras Standard, of the 26th November, writes :—* Th 
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says:—‘ I'he Pg 
the matter. We suggest that His Excellency on his return to Calcutta should 
have an informal conference with the leading Bengalee citizens of the town, 
at which the situation could be freely discussed. An attitude of aloofness 
and suspicion would, we venture to think, be a grave mistake, only less 
unwise than the viewing of the situation through the eyes of the police. We 
feel sure that the responso to such un invitation from His Excellency would 
be spontaneous, unanimous and rich in results; and that it would at this 
stage be a statesmanly act on the part of Lord Minto. But should it not be 
so, the responsibility would still rest with us to purify without delay or 
compromise that-atmosphere in Bengal in which political crime is born. For 
we owe it more to ourselves and to our country than to the Government of 


India.” We agree with what our. contemporary says, and we hope that 
something will soon be done in this direction.” 


Tus Waer Coasr 11. The West Coast Spectator, of the 25th November, writes :— ‘‘ Mr. ‘Tilak 


"Calicut, + Anarchism in Bengal. has been hurried away from India for a six 


Mov. 25th, 2008. years’ exile for saying that the bomb is but a 
symptom of a deep-seated disease, which calls for constitutional, not sympto- 
matic treatment. The Government has tried repression for a pte be ile 
now, and the police have been a very terror. Newspapers have been 
prosecuted, and meetings proscribed. Yet the hand of the assassin is as busy as 
ever. What is it that has brought about such a radical and revolting change 
in the character of the meek Bengalee? What accounts for such a huge 
and spontaneous demonstration by men and women over the funeral of a 
murderer? The Anglo-Indian official and publicist do not stop to study the 
psychology of the phenomenon, but only cry for more repression. A special 
Court with plenary powers to try political offenders—demand some. A 
special Crimes Act—cry others. Close the Native Colleges—cry yet others. 
And every one asks, why don’t the law-abiding citizens do something to 
prevent all this! It is little use to argue with persons in hysterics. But it 
needs little sagacity to observe that repression cannot solve the problem. 
And the peaceful and educated citizens cannot help, however they may wish 
to. They are a discredited people. They have, loyally and soberly, offered 
advice for a quarter of a century—advice which, as the true representatives 
of the masses they alone could offer, but which was repeatedly and most 
insultingly spurned by the Government. And now, they are to help to clear 
the situation! And all the while, they too are suspected, and xiot allowed 
even to meet together for a peaceful and constitutional demonstration, as 
instance on the last Partition Day, October 16th. The only solution lic 
sympathy and conciliation. What a tremendous outburst of ‘wholesor 
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potent than: twenty ° year ion, But there is ‘ prestige’! And: 
‘the ideas ot -orientals » mistake pinemeliad ae sign of 
weakness!) - What pity that our r have lost the statesmanship of their 
fathers, and their-genuine passion for freedom! We are offered a few more 
seats in the legislative councils, and one or two of the higher appointments, 
and it is expected: that these sops will satisfy a nation awaking toa conscious- 
ness of power and anxious for a complete self-expression! Since writi 

the above, we have read the Viceroy’s announcement in his speech to the 
talukdars of Oudh, that the Government will ‘ forge special weapons’ to deal 
with anarchism. And the Englishman declares it as ‘our firm conviction 
that wholesale deportation at the present moment is the best way of dealing 
with the ease.’ By and by, he says, new laws may be made ‘sweeping 
away technical absurdities’ and then some of the deported men may be 
brea back ‘to figure for a while in the dock before entering upon a more 
lengthy sojourn in less pleasant confines.’ Could shame-facedness go 
further? All these summary methods mean only this—a free hand to the 


police. ‘The story of the Midnapur bomb conspiracy is, unhappily, too fresh 
in people’s minds,” 


12. The Indian Patriot, of the 26th November, writes :—‘ We “have 
Treatment of the Bengal situs- repeatedly pointed out the necessity of Govern- 
eae ment acting in concert with the leaders of the 


; : __ people in devising measures to suppress the 
anarchical developments in Bengal. We have done so from the conviction 


that such concerted action will be more effective, because it will best isolate 
anarchists and prevent their getting any kind of sympathy from the people 
at large. Every intelligent man in Bengal who has not been seized with the 
new fanatic spirit must devoutly desire the extermination of the brood; but 
any action of the Government, taken without the co-operation of the peaple 
and in disregard of them, is likely to prove less effectual and to a certain 
extent unpopular. . . . . Mere repressive measures there have been 
enough in Bengal; but in taking these measures the people have been left 
out of account. Let them now be made to realise their responsibility as 
much as the Government does its own, and let both join with the feeling 
that the interests of the nation as much require to be safeguarded against 
anarchy as the interests of the Government. By such joint action the anarchist 
will soon find that he can have no place in society, and that he will be hunted 
down alike by the people and by the agents of Government. It will also 
prevent annoyance to any class of peaceful people, some of whom it 1s 
obvious, have badly suffered on account of the acts of anarchists, and tv tne 
extent they have suffered consternation has spread among the people at large. 
The Policeman’s baton may be laid aside if the people are in concert with 
authority ; and we have every confidence that the Viceroy will succeed if he 
but makes the attempt.” 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


13. The West Coast Spectator, of the 21st November, writes :—‘t When 
: ee will our Muhammadan brethren learn to be 
Muhammadan ¢laims. self-respecting and to look at public: questions 
from a commonsense point of view? In spite of the warnings of their real 
well-wishers, they seem to be bent upon carrying their sectarian campaign to 
its bitter length. They seem to think that their interests are diametrically 
opposed to the interests of other communities ; and the Indian Moslem Lea 
13 encouraging the Muhammadan to stick to the ‘ mendicant policy’ and to 


Tas Inpiaw Parasor, 


Medras, 
Nov, 26th, 1908. 


Tus Weer Coasr 
Srzcraron, 
Calicut, 

Nov. 21st, 1908. 


crave for special favours. of the rulers. Not discouraged by the rebuff the 


recent Moslem deputation received at the hands of the Governor of Bombay, 
the All-India League gain d a resolution pre ing ‘ that the Govern- 
be pléased,’ in view “ the rights of the ahammedans, to appoint 


1 Courts of other provinces.’ e are surprised to see 
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Madras, 
Nov. 23rd, 1908. 


Tax Inpran Partsior, 
Madras, 
Nov. 24th, 1908. 


‘such a demand emanating repeatedly froma body claimir 
oi 


of progress and reform. : No word 1s sufficiently strong to condemn a. 
posal which seeks to: lower the prestige. trength of our High Court 
substituting class favouritism for selection.on the groux 
knowledge of law. As Sir: George Clarke: very rightly « 
deputation that agg waited on him, in making appointmt 
Court, the ae State should be guided solely by an earnest des 
secure the best available judicial talent. ‘ Unless.a departure from. this most 
salutary principle were accepted, it is not possible to 2 bag Shon His 
Excellency, ‘ that a particular community should always be represented in 
the High Court. I need not say that no one is born with a knowledge of 
law, which can only be acquired by study and practice. There is, therefore, 
nothing to prevent a Hindu or English Judge from becoming an expert in 
Muhammadan law.’ Let us hope that the Government of India will, hke Sir 
George Clarke, set its face strongly against, and condemn, in no unequivocal 
terms, the mischievous demands of an unreasonable class which, if granted, 
would be fraught with most serious consequences.’’ : 


14, In a leader on the coming Congress, the Hindu, of the 28rd November, 
tnaian National Co says:—‘ , . . . All thoughtful men in 
The Indian National Congress. +h country will accept the ideal which the 
moderate leaders have set up for realisation in practical politics, viz., self- 
government on colohial lines, It is also beyond dispute that political agita- 
tion in the country must: be strictly confined to constitutional methods and 
must be carried on subject to the laws of the country, and in a legitimate, 
open manner. With these necessary conditions, all those who wish to labour 
for the regeneration of the country must endeavour to work in harmony and 
with a brotherly spirit. What is it that two separate Congresses are sup 
to achieve? A single Congress representing all interests in the country, and 
all shades of opinion, is the only way of focussing the collective sentiments 
and voice of the nation, and to the extent to which it is a true mirror of the 
state of things in the country, it would be a potent factor of helpfulness to 
the Government and be an instrument calculated to promote the best interests 
of the people and of the Government. The one institution to which the 
Indian National Congress has always been likened, the ideal to which its 
promoters have always attempted its approximation from the very commence- 
ment, has been the British Parliament, although there are great and vital 
differences in functions and other matters between the two institutions. The 
value of the Indian National Congress, so far as it is able to.achieve anything 
whatever, is in its being able to represent every shade of opinion in the 


country and every national factor which has an important bearing upon the 
welfare and government of the people . . . . ” | - 


15. The Indian Patriot, of the 24th November, writes :—‘‘Yet another and 

a most touching account comes from Bengal, 

Ayeinade Ghosh. and that is the Sasvant of our interview whieh 

an old class-mate of Arabindo Ghosh had with him. Within the walls of the 
pas for |nearly a year, Arabindo has changed, and when the old Cam- 
ridge fellow saw him, it was only to be surprised and to’ recall those days 
of ‘responsible indifference,’ when Arabindo used to shine among his 
fellows as a fine classic scholar, and be the object of admiration and love of 
his ‘ class-mates’— that love and admiration which the boy feels for his 
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-a crime which would turn the most sympathetic heart away 


hint, is the: best illustration of how commandingly comprehensive must 
been Arabindo’s influence among his college-fellows. And, indeed, the 
cont which Arabindo Ghosh made in the estimation of his fellow men 
plain. that he has in him that explicable, yet all resistless, charm 
makes @ man a born commander over others. It is when we see such 


ashes of an intellect which has kept many of us in admiration for a lon 

time, just as it has kept his school-fellows ong years ago, that we feel bow 
painfully for Arabindo Ghosh, admiration for the man, horror of the crime he 
is charged with, and almost feverish anxiety as to the result of his trial, all 
tending to give rise to feelings of the most painful kind. That he has yet a 
hold on many of his countrymen’s hearts is explained by the magnificent sum 
of money which, at his little sister’s plaintive cry, went rolling up to her 
house ; that he is still an object of admiration even to his enemies is best 
illustrated by the most brilliant references which Mr. Norton made to him 
while arguing the case against the accused. There are many who hope that 
he woul be able to come out of gaol, his character all the better for the 
severe scrutiny it had in a public Court of Justice. ‘There is no doubt that 
some of his best friends are now ashamed of him, but until the charges are 
proved, one need not be ashamed at all, and it will be some consolation for 
Arabindo to know, if he is innocent, that those whom he worked for, in his 
own way, love him yet, just as his school-fellows love him. and they pray 
that he may come out with a ‘clear character, without which the greatest 
intellect loses half its charm and all its influence.” 


16. Criticising the Times article on the Royal Proclamation, the Madras 
\ndieadse the Crown. Standard, of the Z5th November, says:—“ . . 


» » As might have been expected the. 


Times makes much of the clause ‘ so far as may be.’ But surely it need not have 
gone further and quoted with evident appreciation Lord Curzon’s attempt at 
explaining away this portion of the Proclamation. It cannot be kept too 
clearly in mind that Lord Curzon, gloss on this clause in the Proclamation is 
essentially based on a principle which is the very opposite of that on which 
the Queen’s Proclamation rests. We all know the elaborate display of 
statistics made by Lord Curzon in his sixth Budget speech. But as an Anglo- 
Indian correspondent points out there is a tendency to exclude Indians from 
posts which they are not only quite competent to fill but for which they are 
nv reasons of expediency to exclude them. Probably it is a little cynical to 
say as he dues that there is a tendency to give them posts which are not 
desired by Englishmen. However that be, it cannot be contended that the 
admission of Indians to the higher offices has kept pace with their proved 
ability and the spread of education among them. The romarks of the 
Times on the present sitpation contuin nothing new or striking and is a 
rehash of its well-known views. However, we are glad to note that it has 
the insight and the candidness to admit that the people of India are loyal to 
the British Throne, a statement for which much may be forgiven to it. ‘The 
people of ‘India, says the Zimes, ‘have never wavered in their belief in 
that justice and generosity and exalted benevolence of which to them, the 
Monarch is the chief visible embodiment. . . . . . The King-Emperor 
stands apart, to him they yield undiminished homage, and he is the real link 
that binds India to the British Empire. The most reassuring consideration 
revealed by an examination of the 87 50 years of British rule in India is 
that of the deepening sense of loyalty to the Crown. ’ This is undoubtedly 
true. The pity of it is that though this is admitted in theory the Times, 
often enough takes up an attitude with regard to the people of India which 


cannot be reconciled with the belief which it says it entertains. ' 


“ Indian National Congress 
Ladiae Conterence ” and ‘the oT 
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Conference.” The following 1 
‘Till now the intelligen 


at 


depends up Tried on. in Mddras Com- 
mittees consisting of some well-known ladies have been constituted to make 
the arrangements necessary to ensure the success of the Conference. But 
these Committees should be further strengthened so as to bring at least the 
well-to-do women of all clases in the Presidency under the direct or indirect 
influence of the new organisation. ‘Towards this end the help of educated 
men in all parts of the province should be requisitioned ; and we hope that 
this help will soon be forthcoming, so that the Ladies’ Conference to be held 
in Madras, in December next, may be a vast and representative gathering at 
which delegates not only from the neighbouring and contiguous districts but 
from such places as Ganjdm in the north, and Travancore in the south and 
Malabar and Mangalore on the west may attend, so that they may all carry 
the new Promethean spark of life into the remotest parts of the Province in 
order to illumine the darkness that prevails there.’ It would be a great thing 
indeed if those who are responsible for the Ladies’ Conference work in this 
direction and with this object. ‘In the city of Madras itself a great deal of 
work can be-done by the constitution of ward committees to arouse and keep 
alive loca] interest. What is wanted is the organisation and education of the 


women of the land on the lines most conducive to the progress, prosperity 
and unity of India as a whole. 


‘¢ Besides all these Conferences which imply so much of contact of mind 


-with mind, opinion with opinion, ideas with ideas, and ideals with ideals all 


working in the direction of a happier social state, there is the Theistic 
Conference which will remind us a great deal of the things of the spint and 
the soul. But it is not our purpose to go into the details of the working of 
these various conferences. What we here venture to accentuate is the amount 


of illumination and discussion for the advancement of India that will be 
crowded into the narrow limits of a single week.” 


18. The Carlylean, for the lst and 8rd weeks of July (received only on 


a the 23rd November), contains the following :— 
Word to Nationaliste. _ * Although our voice is more or less a voice 
in the wilderness, yet we would like -to throw in a word of advice to all 


Nationalists at this juncture for what it is worth. There is absolutely no use 
criticising the actions or measures of the authorities any more either wildly 
or a at present, Let us turn our attention to constructive work. Let 
us preach the gospel of freedom, of industrial boycott, of national education, 
etc., soberly and dignifiedly, and in a constructiv8 and positive spirit and 
form. Any amount of mere exposure of the ins and outs of the British 
despotism, mild or wild, will not make us fit for a free state. That character 
which is essential for political freedom, we will have to develope it ourselves. 
We are what we aremore through our own various vices and weaknesses than 
through the rapacity of foreign despotisms. Truly and deeply speaking, 
British despotism is neither a curse nor a blessing. It is the effect of a cause 


which is with and within us. Remove the cause, and the effect will at once 
disappear. 


_ ‘Mere anger at wrongs done to us will not make us free, individually, 
socially or poe Love of truth, love of might, love of man as man, 


love of work as work, and pursuit of righteousness, through thick and thin, 
these alone ican make us free and great. Freedom is first of soul and then 
of body, in the case of A. peo le as in the case of an individual. If-we all 
grow iree in thought, word, and deed; that is, become true and pure in our 
lives, India grows free and takes her rank among the free nations of the 
world. India’s subjection to foreign despotisms has been due to the immense 
selfishness of us Indians in various forms and the consequent hatred and, 
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among ourselves, Let us sacrifice our petty selves and great selfish- 
he altar of Rig ess, and no power on earth can keep us down 


We will have to do it more or 

eep self-knowledge. The work 

cation, the work of arbitration 

—all these need all our construc- 

facu Let us not mar these man-making and nation- 
hand by being destructive and dissipated in our thoughts, 


ghileady too destructive and Giedieied 
BFOY atlessly estructive and dissi 
their|utterances and actions. If Nationalists sincerely and seriously wai rs 


do good to their country and make her new and free, they must cast to dogs 
all fretting, fuming, and smarting, and take up constructive work that awaits 
us on every side eschewing everything that tends to disturb it.” 


19. The Hindu, of the 26th November, contains the following : — 

‘¢ A correspondent writes to a contemporary :—‘ When the mail left 
England great pressure was being put upon 
Lord Morley, and even the powerful influence 
of Mr. Asquith and ‘Honest John’ was being 
invoked to expedite the sending home of indents for rolling stock by the various 
Indian Railways, in the interests of the unemployed, work being scarce in 
many of the workshops. For many months past there has been a cessation 
of the complaints by Indian merchants of the shortage of rolling stock, but 
the agitation will commence again before many months are over as the 
shipments of manganese, wheat and seeds increase. It is absolutely absurd 
that indents should be sent home only after the commencement of the financial 
year and it is certain that some of the railways have been slack in this respect. 
lhe Agents of the various lines should, especiallv this year, send them home 
at once after getting the sanction of the Railway Board. Work is slack at 
home and prices are low, and as much time is spent in England before the 
indents are placed and as it takes months before delivery is given, no funds 
will be required until long after the lst April. Agents of our lines will 
benefit Indian trade and will help the unemployed in England if they will 
expedite the preparation of indents for next year’s supplies of rolling stock.’ 

“ This letter speaks for itself, and is a very fair indication of how India 
is made to solve the unemployed oo for England. ‘ Work is slack at 
home and prices are low,’ and India is called upon to provide herself with 
railway wagons, so that British labourers may have work and wages. But 
what about famine and unemployment here in India ?”’ 


India and the unemployed in 
England. | 


20. The Indian Patriot. of the 27th November, writes:—‘‘_ . , Tas Inptay Pavaser, 


The old ideas about political and social affairs 

Expension of ideas. did not comprehend anything more than 
appointments in the Government service in the one case, and widow-marriage 
and, perhaps, sea voyage in the other. The idea of an Indian nationality 
was first. started with the Congress, and of a more comprehensive social 
reform developed along with it and as the result of it. In both cases the 
aspirations grew higher, and with growing aspirations ideas also expanded. 
Government appointments are now @ minor consideration 1n politics, and so 
18 widow lmettios as regards social reform. Few could have anticipated 
when Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, speaking at the First Madras Congress in 
1887 in favour of the proposal to raise the one-third non-official strength of 
the Legislative Councils to one-half and to make that one-half elective, that 
before twenty ‘years had passed the demand would develop into one for 
colonial ‘self-government, much less that a new. party would arise insisting 
on absolute self-government, still less that a cry would be raised deprecating 
the acceptance of Government appointments. In the entire history of 
occupation; there was nothing else to equal it in value or importance. 


Tas Hore, 
Nov. 26th, 1908, 


as, 
Nov. 27th, 1908. 
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Tux Inpramn Parazior, 
Madras, 
Nov. 28th, 1908. 


power not merely for the individual, but for the nation. ‘It:is the tr 

of nationality that is blown everywhere; and it is this new ideal: that. 
modified other ideals, that has created a comprehensive ‘movement for social, 
industrial and commercial regeneration: Hundreds of minds are engaged in 
originating, developing and perfecting ideas about national organization and 
efficiency. But among these are some who fall under Lord Morley’s Spoge a 
tion of ‘impatient idealists.’ They not only conceive ideals unsuited to the 
conditions of the country, but are impatient of the obstacles im the way of 
their realiasation. They do not bother themselves about the conditions 
necessary for the attainment of their ideal, or for maintaining it when it is 
attained. They may oe assure themselves into the conviction that their 
ideal is the only desirable ideal and that the way they seek to attain it is the 
best way ; but they lose sight of the hard logic of facts which conflict both 
with the ideal and with the methods. , : 


‘For all practical purposes we may discard their idealism not only as 
impatient, but as unpractical and unwise, and often dangerous. If it were 
not dangerous, we might not mind its visionary character. But, as a matter 
of fact, it has been found to engender in youthful or immature minds ideas 
of a dangerously revolutionary character. ©f course, the practical common 
sense of a nation cannot be so far impaired or lost as to receive with avidit 
foolish counsel of revolution or anarchy. It will be strong enough to resist 
such counsel; not only to resist it, but to suppress its evil influence. A firm 
stand will be made against it by the mass of the people, though individuals 
may be led into folly and may have to suffer for it. It is impossible to 
refer to some recent events without being, perhaps, unkind. But we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that evil has been wrought by crazy or wicked 
men, more to society than to themselves. Exceptional developments must 
necessarily call for exceptional treatment. When exceptional crimes are 
committed, exceptional laws have. to be made; but it is an inevitable mis- 
fortune that the application of such laws cannot be as exceptional as are the 
crimes themselves. It will not do to tell the Government, when horrible 
crimes are committed of set purpose, that they should not forge new laws, 
because they will affect the innocent. It is the portion of the virtuous, in 
certain difficult circumstances, to suffer for the acts of the wicked. When 
severe laws are made in consequence of the wicked acts of the few, they have 
to be applied to all; and such laws always tend to restrict freedom, and to 
furnish opportunities for oppression. But society has to be protected, and for 
the sake of protection it must be prepared to accept certain risks. It cannot 
be said that Government had no reason to pass certain recent penal laws. It 
was the evasion and defiance of the existing law that forced them to enact 
fresh laws. To whom isany good done by such defiance? Even martyrdom, 
if it is to have any merit, must lead to some good to others. All the recent 
acts of lawlessness and anarchism have, as the Royal message stated, no 
serious aim. It is time, therefore, that the nation at large stood solidly and 


with firmness against the propagation of ideas and the perpetration of crimes 
abhorrent to social order and well-being.” 


21. The Indian Patriot, of the 28th November, writes :—‘‘ We publish 


elsewhere an appeal for another Swadeshs enter- 
Apo cams exvic’:____ prise, by the name of the South Indian Steam 
Navigation Company which is to open up steam service between Madras and 
Rangoon, and those who have an idea of the traffic, both passenger and 
goods, will surely allow that the enterprise has immense promise in it. 
We have about five hundred passengers to ship every time to Rat 
and on a modest. calculation it is hoped that. five thousand rupees c¢ 
be got i boenning from cag gous eae It is an Indian enter- 
prise and the promoters are very ho of a large business, and, indeed 
with the value of a share being Sea 30 and the traffic, both } Taste 
and goods, being mostly Indian, there is no reason why they shoul 
get large business; neither need there be any ground for. doubt as to 


a 


‘2 


»- 
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,capacities of those who promote the enterprise, for the success of 
jest Steam Navigation Company at Tuticorin is a standing proof of 
s 4M marine enterprise. We want clever men, with enterprise and 
to enter the field, brave the dangers and difficulties of a huge 


venture and thus infuse into their countrymen a spirit of confidence and love 


of enterprise. Attempts like these, if begun with hope and prosecuted with 
vigour, are sure to result in success, and apart from the profits that the 
bring to those immediately concerned, will have an educative influence. It 
is the succeas of the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company that has prompted 
the present attempt, and as the promoters rightly point out, there is no use 
of complaining ‘ of a heavy drain out of the country ’ without our supplanting 
foreign capital. Commercial and industrial prosperity is the chief condition 
for national greatness. Here is a field open to us where we can compete 
successfully with the foreigner.” 
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JaRIDAH-1-R0zGaR, 
Madras, 
Nov. 21st, 1908. 


DEsaBHIMANTI, 
Ouddalore, 
Nov. 18th, 1908. 
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22. The Jaridah-i-Rosgar, “A bo ped iy =n! in <i Dg fared 
Turkey and the European 4}} the European Powers, widsthe exzeption 
Powers. _» * of England, have an eye on Turkey and want 
to crush its power and thus remove the Mussalmans from the ruling races of 
Europe. History tells of the acts of hostility on the part of Germany, 
France, Russia, Greece and Austria against Turkey. England is the o 
well-wisher of Turkey, it aided Turkey in the Crimean War and at the battle 
of Plevna, while in the recent Greek and Turkish War, England offered help, 
but the Turkish authorities, relying on the friendship of Germany and Russia, 
their bitterest enemies, refused to accept the offer. The result was “‘ the 
Berlin Treaty.” By that treaty the Turks were silenced, a portion of Turkey 
was separated and freedom was granted to many Tributary States. In the 
present state of affairs, Germany has taken the part of Austria and Bulgaria, 
but England remains sincere as before and supports the cause of the Turks. 
Not only the -British Government but the whole British Nation sympathise 
with Turkey. In proof of this the Jaridak quotes the remarks of the On 
Times as regards Purkey and the declaration of Lord Cromer’s successor to 
the effect that Egypt will never be annexed but will always remain the 
property of Turkey. The Jaridah in approbation of this declaration attributes 
it to England’s good intentions and advises the Turks and the Mussalman 
world to be grateful to England. 


JI.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(6) Courts. 


23. The Desabhimani, of the 18th November, * writes in English as 
follows:—‘ It is an elementary principle uf 
| law that every person is presumed to he 
innocent until the contrary is proved. Asthe great majority of mankind 
pass through life without committing any offence, law always leans in favour 
of innocence. Now-a-days, as remarked by Mr. Justice Amir Ali in a cuse 


Our Subordinate Magistracy. 


decided YY the Calcutta High Court, there is‘a strong tendency on the part 


of some Magistrates to reverse this principle, to presume the guilt of any 
person the moment he is produced and to view every attempt on his part to 
prove his innocence as vexatious. If only the Subordinate istrates make 
up their minds to view things in a liberal spirit, much mischief which one 
sees will cn and the work of the appellate courts will be considerably 
lightened. All sorts cf hearsay and irrelevant matters are either deliberately 
or ignorantly imported into the case, with the unfortunate result that one 
finds it difficult to get into the kernel of the case amidst a labyrinth of 
worthless matter. On many an occasion our Sessions Judge found fault with 
the highly unsatisfactory way in which evidence was recorded by the lower 
courts in contravention of the law of evidence. Not only much time is 
wasted, but the importation of questionable evidence prejudices an accused 
person to an extent that has to be deplored. We doubt if our Sub-Magistrates 
ever attempt to trouble themselves about the provisions of the Evidence Act. 
There may be some honourable exceptions here and there, but the generality 
do not seem to take particular care in this direction. When one takes into 


a 


° Received in the current week. 


845. 


ot ‘men into : 
Magistrates is hardly satisfactory. ‘Time and again, pest nie 
n made, but without success, If we remember aright, the, Hon’ble 
ear marked on the occasion of the last budget, that every endeavour 
3 made to better their status, qualification, etc. Till now, though 

& year has rolled by, it is to be regretted that nothing tangible 


pointing toa ny desire to grapple with the question has been done. Now, a 


clerk in the Revenue peperem ent, after years of probation sufficient to deaden 
selings, sudden 2 finds himself pitohforked asa Magistrate. Having 
reater part of life in branches which do not require much origi- 
Independent action, he finds himself unequal to the task thus 
first years of his career are full of blunders, and omissions 
pair. This is what we may term the experimental stage. 
year as 9 Magistrate, he begins to entertain inflated 
If, his prestige, his influence and his powers. He is now a full- 
fledged Second-class Magistrate, who, if so minded, can send a man to prison 
for six months. Everybody must salam him and burn incense at his feet. 
No body darecross him. ‘The temptation to swerve from the path of rectitude 
in the midst of opportunities oe the better of him. And once he lapses into 
dishonest ways, there is no knowing where it may stop. It must run its 
course unless its maddening career is suddenly arrested and a sufficient 
lesson taught to him and others of his mode of thinking and acting. Our 
readers will doubtless remember the case of bribery, extortion and confine- 
ment against P. Damodhara Naidu, Sub-Magistrate of Kallakurichi, which 
ended in his conviction at the July Sessions of last year. The facts elicited 
in that case. disclosed a salanihole state of things. Nothing but extreme 
depravity and. wickedness prompted him to resort to means whichfultimately 
brought him to grief. Itis true that the arm of the law is long and strong 
enough to reach peccant officials. But it takes a long time after several 
abortive attempts for law to vindicate justice. ‘Ihe difficulty attendant on a 
successful prosecution is really great. Few cases come to light and fewer 
still end in conviction. It is impossible to judge corruption solely fram the 
number of cages successfully prosecuted. There can be little doubt that 
corruption prevails to a larger extent than is generally supposed. The 
system in force which enables mediocrities to fill the responsible post, the 
temptation which lies in their path, the extent of pee and above all their 
want of moral stamiha, contribute mainly, if not solely, to this unsatisfactory 
state of things. Justice ceased to te dispensed impartially, and in some 
instances it ig conveniently dispensed with. We hear more of travesty of 
justice and more of semblance. A little training opens their minds to the 
desirability of shielding themselves against attacks and giving less occasion 
for criticism from superiors. Acquittals are recorded with greater success. 
Is there no way of redressing this state of things? We are loath to believe 
that there is any great difficulty in raising their status and qualifications. 
Their present pay is miserably low for the work expected of thei. The 
service must be made more attractive for young men of academical distinctions 
to enter into its portals. The present system of recruiting men mainly from 
the Revenue department must be replaced by a more liberal system, vesting 
the appointment in the Sessions Judges, subject to the general control by the 
High Court. If this is done, the Subordinete Magistracy will cease to be 
what it is, and the administration of criminal justice will be less open to 
thal 5 ih art a jis | 
. While ‘ne on the conviction of Sreenivasachari, Printer and 
i hlo-arircemaed Publisher of the Jndia, the India, of the 21st 
The conviction in the India November, writes :— Whatever others ma f 
ecdition case... we will stand by our work, viz., service for the 
motherland, ‘They call our devotion to the country sedition and they 
describe our. patriotism as a hatred towards foreigners. What can we do for 
very. acensed in a sedition case ought tosay. ‘That was what 
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(k) General, — 


Sw ADESAMITRAN, 26. With reference to the appointment of Mr. C. Ramalinga Reddi as 
soi. lat 1908. Assistant to the Inspector-General of Educa- 
The appointment of Mr. C. tion in the Mysore State, the Swadeshamitran, 
Ramana aoe inthe Mysore of the 2ist November, remarks:—Mr. C. 
pate rc stall cas Ramalinga Reddi was a Madrasee who went 
to Cambridge as a Government of India scholar and ewe out with credit. 
So, the Madras Government should know the merits of this gentleman better 
than the Mysore Government. Still, neither the Madras Government, nor 
the Director of Public Instruction here, thought of offering him a decent 
appointment in the Educational Service. It cannot be said that this Govern- 
ment did not know the real merits of this gentleman ; because he seems to 
have been offered an appointment in the Provincial Educational Service 
which he seems to have refused to take up. This shows that the Govern- 
ment did not want to give him an appointment'in the Indian Educational 
Service, and it is quite natural that he refused to take up one in the 
Provincial Educational Service. We are quite against the policy of this 
Government in reserving the appointments in the Indian Educational Service 
to Englishmen. At times when there were no vacancies in this Service, 
Englishmen have been given appointments in the Provincial Service and 
then drawn up into the Indian Educational Service as ‘soon as a vacanc 
occurred therein. Even this procedure the Government will not adopt in 
the case of an Indian and the ladians holding appointments in the Provincial 
Service can never hope to get into the other service, however igh may be 
their qualifications. This must have been the reason of Mr. Reddi refusing 
an appointment in the Provincial Service. Letting this alone, two Inspector- 
ships have been newly created in the Educational Department ‘here, one of 
which has already been conferred on the Principal of the Tinnevelly 
College. Why should not the other, appointment be given to Mr. Reddi ? 
It has been stated in the recent Royal message that steps are being taken 
to do away with distinctions of race in offering responsible appointments to 


Indians. Why should not the Madras Government illustrate this in the case 
of Mr. Reddi? | ae ane Renee 
SwaDEsaMITRAN, 


Madras, 27. The Swadesamiiran, of the 25th heb rented wider: :~-In thé dourse of 
The present hi | peech y delivered Lord ‘Mint 
and us aa cae — at Lucknow, he stated that the general pub 
ha: Len should not be blamed for the anarchist dée 
of a mischievous few and that on this account the reasonable aspirations 0 
the people should not be thwarted. The same view’ has béen. recently: 


‘4 


B, yy © = anerew fr: -It'is really the good fortune of Indi: 

‘this juncvare, ‘these  aery have decided r o their duty cabal 

mpeuenuy aking to the suggestions of the Englishmen and the 

ndian’ ra or ae ‘The fact that the London Times bal Us taking Lord 

to task for being very lenient now aa ae the anarchist tendency 

a and the fact that the Madras Mail ridicules Sir Andrew Fraser 

‘said’ that stringent measures need be adopted only after the 

yr them becomes patent, and states that the increase of anarchism 

in Bengal is on ly owing to the 2 of the system of his administration 

clearly show the state of mind of the Englishmen at present. Still Lord 

Morley, Lord’ ‘Minto and the Provincial Governors have understood that 

it is not wise to provoke the public by impatient acts and have decided on 

the one hand to crush anarchism mercilessly and on the other to carry out the 

reforms asked for by the people. Within a day or two the law enacted to 

crush anarchism in the country will be made known and the people will not 

have any objection to them. If tho long-expected reforms are also published 
at the same time, public peace would doubtless be restored in India. 


28. A leader in the ne __ 21st November, referring to the 
EA igh mortality of cattle in Malabar owing to 
A Ppp =! amend tobe various: kinds. of cattle diseases, iavites “* 
open attention of the authorities to the desirability 
of establishing a veterinary dispensary in the district. As cattle disease is 
largely prevalent in the neighbouring Native State of Travancore, the paper 
observes that it is high time for the authorities to adopt necessary measures 
to arrest the spread of the disease into Malabar. 


29. A sub-leader in the same issue of the paper is glad to notice that the 

cg EG Collector of Malabar has sanctioned the issue 
: Mit 6 ie and gun licenses of 1()0 licenses for the possession of guns in 
in Malabar. the Ernad taluk and 200 in the Walluvanad 
taluk for the destruction of wild pigs that devastate the crops in those taluks. 
It observes that as these licenses are revocable in case the holders théreof are 
unable to kill a certain number of pigs in the year and as it is not only wild 
pigs, but elephants, deer and other wild animals ulso cause great damage 
and depredation to the crops, the destruction of such animals should also be 
included among the conditions to be fulfilled for the continuance of the 
licenses. It further remarks that as the damage to crops from the ravages of 
wild animals is not confined to the two taluks alone in Malabar, but to all 
the taluks where cultivation is carried on in lands near forest tracts, it 18 
necessary that licenses should be granted on a large scale in those taluks as 
well. , 


V.—Prospecrs or THE Crops AND THE CoNDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


30. The. -Veerakesari, of the 15th November (received in this week), says 
oo barks ls : that the cause of the unemployed in England 
The “ aneupiares,. problem. has a strong champion in Mr. Victor Grayson, 
M. P., who created a row in Parliament and was in consequence suspended 
from the House for some time, but our representatives only tremble when the 
Diwan frowns. Will not the conduct of Mr. Grayson surprise them ? The 
unemployed in this country beg or starve but have not the courage to urge 
the Government to do its duty by them. 


Pea eh VI.—MiscrLLaNgous. : 

$i. The Vijia, of the 24th November, writes :—The Hindu religion is 

The Christian cifcetonariee ang Very extensive’ in its scope and rg be said 
the Hinde en PEOn REIS AY to comprise almost all the forms c worship 
pms prevalent throughout the world and as such is 


a - 


incapable of being clearly understood by a foreigner. So a foreigner who 


comes to India for the first time looks at the niany temples here and at once 


Mtl 
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Kurara Parana, 


Calieut, 
Nov, 2ist, 1908. 


Keaara Pararma, 


Oaliont, 
Nov. 2lat, 1908. 
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VBERAKESARI, 
Madras, 
Nov. 16th, 1908. 


Vista, 
Madras, 
Nov. 24th, 1906, 


1D 
foreigners. Nearly Omi , 
ear and numberless children are either abandoned in the streets or thrown 
into the rivor. Are there such atrocities in India? Therefore the Christian 
missionaries must clean their own houses before trying to clean the houses 
of others. Can those who live in glass houses throw stones ? 
Vamnaxzeasi, 82. The Veerakesari, of ar ie RN gala eats pet dn ae eee of 
ov. 16th, 1908, tare 5 the Jubilee Ol t e Roya roclama on in 
2 Bai ies of the Proclay Madras was prevented from being made a kad 
- affair by the rains. The celebration was held in 
several other places too. It is but proper that those who have benefited and 
those who expect to be benefited by the Proclamation should celebrate the day. 
No such celebration was held in Bombay or Calcutta. In Karachi a meeting 
was held in which the fact that the Proclamation has not been given effect to 
was pointed out. The Bengalec newspaper expressed dissatisfaction at the 
Royal Message. Be this as it may, there was rejoicing in Mysore also for 
which there was do reason at all. Are there two sovereigns in Mysore? 
The Mysoreans are the subjects of the Maharaja. Why should they rejoice 
at the promises made to the British subjects? The ways of Mysore are 
mysterious. | 


Br apaamaum, 33. The Nyayabhimani, of the 16th November ,* observes :—The history 
Nov. 16th, 1908, of India is full of instances of the greatness 
and valour of our ancestors and ancient kings. 

Even in recent times when the British tried to establish their Government 
in Bengal, the young Nawab Sirajudowlah not only opposed and drove 
them back, but also boldly confined the 146 Englishmen who remained 
behind in the Black Hole of Calcutta and destroyed them. Similarly Mir 
Casim caught and imprisoned one Ellis and several other Englishmen and had 
the courage to have them murdered in the prison itself. Subsequently, 
Hyder though defeated by them many times, boldly opposed them again 
with his small force and compelled them to come to terms. The motive with 
which these kings so strenuously oppened the Englishmen was not surely 
self-interest, but a conviction that if these Englishmen were allowed to 
establish their Government here, they would take away all the wealth of our 
country and impoverish the people. That the Englishmen conducted their 
Government only on the above principle was made clear by the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857, in which all the Hindu sepoys in Meerut murdered all the 
Whites there and went to Delhi and rooted out the White element even there. 
When this news spread among the other corps in other places, the sepoys 
there also followed suit and Nana Sahib in Cawnpore shot every White male 
dead ‘and cut into pieces all their ladies and children. Though this was a 
cruel act, the despotism that we now have would have begun then alone, but 
for these bold deeds. Many are of opinion that if those acts-are repeated 


again, the Government will be conducted with fear and respect for another 50 
years to come. | | | 
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Our past and present. 


SwapksamiTRan, 


= 34. A correspondent of the Swadesmi(ran, of the 26th November, states :— 
Nov. se 1908. "The Indians in the Transvaal, orman Gandhi has again been arrested and 


mse oe "Imprisoned for the serious offence of refusing 
to give his thumb-impression! Ifa gentleman, who has been practising as 
a Barnster in this country for nearly 18 years and who is known to every 
official here, is treated like this, what will be the fate of other people? Does 


* Reosivei in the current week. 
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not take the least notice of it. Are there not ways to teach a lesson to this 
Government? If only all the Indians in the service of Government and 
all those holding honorary offices in Legislative Councils, District Boards 
and Municipalities should give up their appointments and say “ Unless 
the grievances of our brethren in the Transvaal are redressed, we are not 
prenen to work with the Government,” the Indians in the Transvaal will 
doubtless be rid of their troubles. 
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The Village Police . The situation inIndia 


(3) Courts— The present situation T 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. — 


I l.—Howe ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police, + 50 


1. The Hindu, of the 30th re age hg rat a soe Kt is 

; tifying to note the incre importance 

The Village Police, which te douekt to be given to the Village 
Magistrate. That he is also the village monegar, goes a great way to detract 
from his position, considering the paltry salary attached to the latter office 
and the calls that are made on him by the Reyenue Department. .’ In fact, in 
the kist season and in the jamabandi season, the village monegar is entirely 
at the mercy of the Revenue officials, and hardly finds any time to spk for 
Police or any other duties. ‘The monegar is the officer of supply and trans- 
port to every personage of importance visiting the village, and he is made to 
dance attendance on all and sundry. He is hardly the man to do the duties 
of a Village Magistrate and to earn the consideration which his position 
entitles him to. It is necessary that as far as possible the Village Magistrate 
should be made independent of the village monegar, and when this is done 

ersons of education, character and respectability would be found comi 

loewand to take up the office of the Village Magistrate, whv will also be the 
Village Munsiff. The office should. be kept an honorary one, and every 
consideration shown to the man who fillsit. When such an official deals 
with the Village Police, magisterial, and civil affairs, the advantage to the 
State on the one hand and the people on the other would be immense. But 
this is too much to expect from the Government. Their main anxiety is to 
make the village establishments subserve to tax collection foremost, and as 


such they would hardly allow a separation of the functions of the monegar 
and the Magistrate.” 


(6) Courts. 


2. The Indian Patriot, of the 30th November, writes:—‘‘ The London 

Times, in dealing with the treatment of political 
offenders, makes the following significant 
observation :—‘ the singular variations witnessed of late in sentences for 
political offences do not strengthen the reputation of the Indian judiciary. 
We are glad to note that the excessive sentences in the Tinnevelly sedition 
case have been very properly reduced by the Madras High Court. Very 
extreme severity is as much a sign of odicial weakness as undue laxity of 
procedure.’ ‘The truth of this observation has not been very much realised, 
at least, in this Presidency. The Times is glad that the ‘ excessive sentences’ 
in the Tinnevelly case have been ‘ very properly reduced.’ But the reduced 
sentences are only less excessive than the original ones; and as for the 
sentences in other cases the public have failed to find any justifiable propor- 
tion except on the ground that they were all passed for the ‘same kind of 
offence. A standard minimum of five years’ rigorous imprisonment has, been 
fixed in all cases but one ; and this implies that in cases of sedition the offence 


Sentences in sedition cases. 


‘must be treated as being of one invariable degree. It is, however, difficult 


to realise that in so many cases the measure of guilt should be the same, and 
that all the attendant circumstances should be the same. Yet, unless they ar 
so, there must necessarily be variation in punishments. - It would be strany 
indeed, if in a number of cases of theft or dacoity the same niform puni 
ment was awarded; for no one case can be exactly of the.. 
another. Yet, in the sedition cases . under reference, the 
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Haase Soe eal : That a boy who 
ome FO0H en SOI Police reports to have spoken 
Saad 5 paste the cred as one who deli- 
MBs sore teed ry impertect sense of proportion 
‘The ser rised the public as much by their disparity 
opinion that extreme severity 
cial ‘weakness But it does not seem to be so considered by 
country. In their opinion evidently such severity is a sign 
rength. The excessive sentences, which the Times is glad to note 
‘have been very properly reduced by the Madras Hich Court’ and which 
according to 1¢ constitute a sign of judicial weakness, were passed by a Judge 
who now sits on the very High Court Bench and who has, moreover, 
enunciated certain legal Sige which, if they were laid down from the 
High Court Bench, would deny to Indian subjects of His Majesty the right 
even to speak about politics in public. It is to be hoped that when the times 
are better, these things will receive more dispassionate consideration than 
they seem to have hitherto done.” 


of judici ‘st 


, (k) General. 
3. In an article on famines in rN the Madras Standard, of the 29th yd ‘Mapeas 
jak tonal November, says:—“ During the fifty years Medras, 

peng: =— previous to the assumption of peribapelt by 4-7 50th, 1006. 
the Crown there were four famines and four periods of scarcity ; and during 
these last fifty years since then there have been twelve great famines, inclu- 
ding the two most extensive and disastrous that have ever occurred, and six 
periods of serious scarcity. Indeed, within the last ten yeurs there have been 
three great famines, and serious scarcity has now becume almost an annual 
occurrence in some part or another ; while the famine of 1907-1908, that has 
for over a year been blighting Upper and Central India, has proved of long 
duration and great extent. The remedies for this state of things are indus- 
trial development and extension of irrigation, as well as the pushing on of 
scientific methods of agriculture. We trust that during the coming years 
adequate pregtese will be made in these directions as the result of the 


conjoint efforts of the Government and of the people.” 


4. The Malabar Daily News, of the 26th November, writes:—“ . . . . Tus Metaman Dane 


mm et ee .» , Bengal, in the forcible language of the joint Caliont, 
ie eee see wt addressed to the Government by three —*°v- 96, 1906. 
flan prominent and influential bodies representing 
the European community, has harboured for some years now an organized 
body of criminals, whu seek to make the Government of the province 
impossible. by assassinating European officials, and by terrorsing Judges, 
Magistrates, Police officers, juries, counsel, witnesses, approvers and 
informers. Thesé criminals have already stained their hands with much 
blood, have caused much destruction, and are answerable for a general feeling 
of intense and incessant suspense in several parts of pong, but chiefly in 
Calcutta. That they-are influential and by no means lacking in money to 
carry on their nefarious campaign is being evidenced almost every day. 
They have undoubtedly smuggled in a considerable number of guns and 
revolvers and other lethal weapons, and they are in 4 position to perpetrate 
with impunity crimes of a most daring character. The Police apparently are 
unequal to the task of crushing out this organised conspiracy and of running 
to earth those miscreants who perpetrate or attempt murder and assassination: 
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and cumbrons procedure of the law Courts only helps indirectly to 
.e anatchists to further action, as well as to tamper with evidence 
rate the endsof justice. In the face of such a grave situation, the 
ant would be fally justified in forging special weapons to fight its 

‘and crush them out of existence, while, on the other hand, it is 
donablyeccdntric to waste time in philosophic deliberations as to the 
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The Cochin Argus, of the 28th November, concludes an article on the 
same subject with the ia :—‘‘ The benevolent despotism, which is 
ia, must be replaced, in Bengal, by a form 


associated with British rule in In st, be 
of (tovernment hetter suited to the occasion.” 


5 . In an article on the economic drain in India, the Hindu, of the 2nd 

: December, writes :—‘‘ The economic injury to 
the country by the drain is permanent and even 
if there are counterbalancing advantages of a benevolent and efficient foreign 
Government, cheap capital and cheaper stores, there can be no doubt the loss 
to the country is great. The Government is, therefore, bound to reduce it to 
the smallest possible proportions, by the employment of Indian icy in 
administration as far as this is available, by restricting the plentiful supply 
of foreign capitul for Indian exploitation and by purchasing and encouraging 
the production of Indian stores.” 


6. Criticising an article in the Daily Telegraph in which Mr. Percival 


Thine ‘eat Gee ' Landon expresses the opinion that in India it 
ulers, not Government. is the rulers that are wapopulér: ist Wis Gor. 
ernment, the Jndian Patriot, of the 2nd December, writes :—‘‘ But his view is 


only partially correct ; it is correct only so far as individuals and individual 
acts and measures diverge from the well-understood principles and aims of 
Government. Jt is not correct in the sense that, while the system of Govern- 
ment as an excellent system is popular, the rulers as being of a different race 
are unpopular; for the appreciation of the Government, of its underlying 
principles and aims, carries with it the appreciation of the benevolence and 
justice of the nation whose sense and sympathies are reflected in it. In 
reality, therefore, the English Government, or, to use the language of the 
Penal Code, Government as by law established in British India, is not 
unpopular ; nor is the English nation, as‘a nation and as rulers of the land, 
unpopular. The unpopularity is that of individuals, and when the indivi- 
duals are many who fail to act up to the genuine ideal of Government and 
administration .as laid down by the will of the nation, and they are not, and 
need not be, amenable to the opinion of the people, differénce of opinion and 
feeling naturally arises. Thus the fault, if there is, is not in the sr 
of Government, but in the means and methods employed for enforcing tl 

in the actual administration. Even individual rulers, however snd, and 
however popular, are not able to overcome the difficulties which arise from 
the systematised methods of Government—systematised according to the will 
and judgment of a class. All that individual rulers can do is to be good 
themselves, to command influence with the people. They may be respec 
and loved for their goodness of character andl pathies ; but they ‘cannot, 
even if they wish, themselves confer much good on those who are drawn to 
them by their goodness. There was not a more popular or a more beloved 
Viceroy than Lord Ripon; but the actual good he was able to do-fell ve 
short of his intentions. Similarly there have been many District officials 
beloved by the pevpie: but the best of District officials is pow orless to do 
much good, for-there is a better chance of his being supported whem he sta 
against the people than when he stands for them. Tn the former case 
becomes a question of prestige; in the latter it is a matter of Governm 


The economic drain in India. 
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The situation in India, .--°4. December, writes :—« If upon the question Dec. ard, 1908. 
: nee ea of the Bengal ‘partition, action is taken which 
will convinee the people of the readiness and willingness of the authorities to 


remove @ grave source of ill-feeling, hardship and discontent, we have not the 
smallest doubt that one of the darkest features in the present situation will 
surely be removed. Mr. iokhale has, therefore, been right in usking for a 
modification of tlie partition of Bengul. If the present discontents ure tlie 
outcome of @ grave misunderstanding, it is. but meet that many, ut any rate, 
of those who have brought on themselves trouble by their attitude in regard 
to certain unpopular measures should become objects of the mercy of the 
Government. ‘Phe one can follow the other without any loss of prestige and 
without any grave miscarriage of justice, as history, even {ndian history, 
furnishes parallels of a like kind. 


e9 


‘On the question of reform public men in India have spoken with 
reiterated persistence and strength of conviction. Radical changes are not 
asked for. What the Congress calls the goal of its political ambitions cannot 
be realised at onee. India is a country of classes, of creeds, of communities 
and of castes. Without a reasonable amount of social fusion, social tolerance, 
and # developed sense of social justice and social equality great political 
rights and privileges, in the exercise of which selfish and clannish considera- 
tions should not enter, cannot ail be conferred. But subject to certain 
limitations and in proportion to the advancement made in the direction of 
modern progress, the Indian people should be put in possession of free 
political institutions of the kind so familiar to students of Iuropean civiligation. 
No responsible Indian organisation placed on a catholic basis or acknowledged 
Indian leader has asked for anything else. Indians take their stand on the 
Proclamation of 1858, which is the charter of their rights and which 
embodies the spirit of their aspirations. And it will be ceen that in 
connection with the numerous criticisms passed on the Simla scheme of 
reform and in regard to the views placed before the J)ecentraliration 
Commission the principles and the fundamental basis of which we speak have 
been emphasised. But the future depends on the attitude and frame cf mind 
not only of the Indian people, but, still more, of the Anglo-Indian rulers. It 
remains to be known whether the Angio-Indian bureaucracy in India have 
understood the trend and meaning of the new spirit not only in India but 
throughout the civilised world, and whether, having understood it, they are 


prepared to act upon their knowledge, in accordance with the legitimate 
ambitions and demands of the Indian people.” 


8. The Wednesday Review, of thé 2nd December, eouietee i vo eee 
as ‘no:—** It is encouraging to learn that the — richinopoly, 

The present situation. India “aillie takes a abe Fhe of the situation Leo, 3nd, 1908. 
here and does not share the panic caused by thoughtless and irresponsible 
writings in the press. - It seems such an easy affair to create an alarm 
in these days. - You have only to spin a yarn and get somebody to print it. 
Otherwise it is hard to account for the facility with which absolutely unfounded 
reports travel for miles upon miles and the man in the street comes to believe 
inthem. As regards the present situation in India, any number of these 
baseless canards circulate with incredible swiftness and before they can be 
icted and their course arrested, a good deal of mischief has been done. 
ould. think. it would be an admirable thing to do if the India Office 
y bulletins regarding the situation, and check the harm that 
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to thi s country by alarmists of all sorts. Authoritative 
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Madras, 
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Madras, 
Deo. 4th, 1908. 
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statenients by the India Office would be very 


that our Ministers will not be content with lettin truth known only 
they are interviewed by Reuter.” ie Soo BU ae 
9. The Wednesday Review, of the 2nd December, 
._. inclination of non-official gentleme: 

Batta to non-officials travelling pon in various capacities to aid the work of 
on peblle RN 4 public administration is due in a certain 
measure to the feeling that they have tospend some money and time without 
obvious benefit to Ssiaiabees ‘or to the administration which they are 
intended to help. Whether actually there is any benefit or not is a question 
on which opinions may differ but everyone will admit that it is not proper 
that they should be made to spend money in going from their homes to 
centres of provincial administration to serve sometimes a useful public 
purpose and sometimes to say ditto to the dictates of officials: The Bengal 
Government have introduced a reform in this direction which other provincial 
Governments would do well tu follow. They have sanctioned the payment 
of travelling allowances to non-official Chairmen of District and Local Boards. 
The same allowance might also be granted to members of these bodies and to 
jurors and assessors when they are called from their homes to serve in a 
public capacity..” 

10 Criticising Sir Andrew Fraser’s remarks that Indians were being 
Indians in Government service. freely and impartially employed in the Gov- 


ernment services, the Aindu of the 4th Decem- 
ber, writes :—‘‘ The vindication is plausible enough. [tis to point toa 
few more appointments now held than formerly. Hut the isles was not in 
respect of numbers but in respect of a principle of appointing subjects of Her 
Majesty of whatever race or creed, to offices the duties of which they might 
be qualified by their education, ability and integrity duly to discharge. 
‘his principle is being deliberately set at nought, and Indians in the sérvice 
are as a rule relegated to an inferior rank. The very creation of the 
Provincial service as distinguished from the Imperial service in each depart- 
ment is a violation of the abovementioned principle. Education, ability and 
integrity, whatever may be the extent to which they may be possessed by 
Indians, are but secondary, and considerations of race in filling appointments 
are as paramount to-day as they were before or after the Proclamation.” 


Writing on the same subject, the Indian Patriot, of the 4th Decem- 
ber, has the following :—“ Between the time he commenced his career in 
India, and now, vast changes have taken place, and great advances have 
been made in many directions; but while the official mind exclusively fixes 
its attention on the achievements of administration, the popular mind exclu- 
sively dwells on its imperfections and drawbacks. And this is the one great 
cause of perpetual disagreement between the rulers and the people. There 
are, however, those who, like Sir Andrew Fraser, see both sides of the 
picture, and are able at once to appreciate the merits of the work done and 
to lay their finger on the causes which have prevented the full realisation 
of the aims of Government. Sir Andrew claims, and we admit, that ve 
appreciable advance has been made in accordance with the declared policy 
of British rule in India, and that the Queen’s Proclamation has not been 


such a dead letter as it has been described to be. This we ourselves showed 
on a recent occasion.” Banat 


11. The Indian Patriot, of the 4th December, writes :—‘“‘ How niuch of 


. the unrest in Bengal is due to a purely adminis- 
_ = = re trative measure like the vartiticen sedthaw much 
to official bungling and wanton Police oppression is worth an enquiry. ‘That 
the dismemberment of the Province created discontent. without sayin 
but it must also be obvious to the meanest intelligence that but for 
numerous acts of high-handedness and oppression practised by uncontrol 
subordinates the political complexion in both Bengals would have been qui 
different from what it is now. One is apt to wonder that there has not b 
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itement: in Bengal, when instances such as the following are 
. . . 

thus :—‘ An ae gr letter was received 

that bombs were being 

roy perm. soo en An 

ig @ place and searcl 

to find at it wasa hoax. The Police are now trying ceo 

letter.’ Of course, the Police in Bengal have been often 

‘or the fruitless searches they were led to make for weapons or 

bombs even in tanks. Inall such searches the public have had no means of 
knowing on what kind of information they acted. But, in the present case 
they acted solely on an anonymous letter whose object was to play a hoax on 
the Police ; aud, however muck their act was discreditable to themselves. jts 
result to the owner of the house which was searched was much yraver That 
an Inspector with twenty-five armed Policemen should search a rrentleman’s 

house, and. search for bombs, not on the strength of any reliable information 
but on the basis of an anonymous letter, is discreditable to any well-ordered 
administration, None but a particularly stupid or a particularly reckless 

Police officer would make himself responsible for such a search. There are 
indeed, circumstances in which a keen watch has to be kept on every 
suspicious thing ; but where an anonymous letter is received pointing to the 
existence of bombs in the houses of zemindars or others, the most natural 
thing that any prudent man would do is not to forthwith enter the houses with 
armed Policemen and make a search, but to keep a keen watch, to make 
enquiries, and to ascertain whether there is any foundation for the anony- 
mous report, The fact that on getting an anonymous letter the Police 
proceeded to search the honse seems to show a most incredible laxity of 
control over the Police, and a dangerous measure of immunity to the Police 
against high-handedness and oppression. The Police would hardly make 
unlawful and unjustifiable searches if they knew that the consequences would 
be serious. But when there are apparently no consequences to be feared, 
there is no reason why the Police should not pursue any wild-goose chase, 
with a reckless indifference to the private rights of the people and to the 
sanctity of their homes. When such things are possible, it is little wonder 
that there is unrest in Bengal, and that the people are not ready to co-operate 
with the authorities in putting down crime, for their inmediate suffering is 
at the hands of the Police, and this is not calculated to encourage them to gu 

to the support of authority.” 


12. The Madras Standard, of the 5th December, writes:—‘ . . . . 
The enthusiastic manner in which Sir Arthur 
| Lawley was received at Tinnevelly and Tuti- 
corin should have set at rest all lingering doubts about the thorough loyalty 
of the people. As we have all along said it is a blunder of the first magnitude 
to suppose that there is any sedition among the vast bulk of the people of 
India. Both among the masses and among the classes no intelligent, 
responsible and we might almost say sane man entertains any feeling but 
that the British Raj should continue. A magnificent: demonstration of the 
loyalty of the people, all the more remarkable because it was spontaneous, was 
witnessed on the celebration of the jubilee of the late Queen’s Proclamation. 
Sir Arthur - Lawley, in his reply to the addresses presented to him at 
Tinnevelly and Tuticorin, spoke of the genuine feelings of loyalty which the 
people of the district exhibited. We have always been of the opinion that 
the true nature of the unfortunate disturbances that occurred in the district 
has not been apprehended by the authorities. We have expressed at length 
all the:untoward incidents that occurred in the Tinnevell 


hardly necessary to express our views again. We 
saaike the Local authorities. It is to be hoped 


The Governor’s tour. 


likely enough that such mistakes will not occur again. We are 
t the puni! on force is withdrawn, though we could not see the 
necessity of its imposition. We are in thorough agreement with the view 


Deo. Sth, 1908. 
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VI.—MisCeLLaNrovsa. 


13. The Indian Patriot, of the 3rd December, writes :—-‘* The Extremists 
have at last resolved to hold their own separate 
The Extremist Congress. Congress at Nagpur. So we learn from 
Bombay. They have found it impossible to join the Congress in Madras 
owing to their insurmountable reluctance to leave the four famous Calcutta 
resolutions to be settled by a majority of the Congress. The condition they 
insisted on was that these resolutions should he binding on all Congressmen, 
that the leaders should give an undertaking to that eifect, and if that under- 
taking was not respected by the entire body of Congressmen, whatever their 
opinions, the Extremists as a body would withdraw from the Congress. The 
responsibility which this implied was too great for any Congressman to 
undertake. It was not one responsibility, but two responsibilities. The first 
was the obligation to adhere to the condition irrespective of the wish of the 
majority. lhe second was the graver one of being held accountable for a 
scene which the failure to fulfil the first must necessarily result in. A lar 
number of I:xtremist Congressmen from Nagpur and Poona, coming with the 
expectation of carrying their point, and compelled afterwards by defeat to 
withdraw from the assembly with as great an effect as they could impart to 
the occasion, will do no good to anybody, not even to themselves. It will 
only be less harmful in its results than the rushing of the platform at Sarat. 
If the Moderate leaders open the way for such a possibility, ignoring their 
bitter experience of the past two years, they will have committed an unpar- 
donable a. Any attempt at a united Congress, with the clear contin- 
gency of radical differences and a split in view, is perfectly useless and 
ositively harmful. And we are not at all sorry that, such an attempt has 
see given up. ‘Those who are going to organise a Congress at Nagpur are 
nothing if they are not earnest; and if they prefer to work on their own 
lines without the harassing encumbrance of nf i politicians, nobody, has 
any ground to complain. Peaceful work on independent lines is far better 
than unseemly squabbles, and still more unseemly exhibitions on the Congress 
latform ; and the two parties need not come together to break each other’s 
eads. . . . . . Sir Pherozesha Mehta is perfectly right in the view 
that he has taken that, under the circumstances, two Congresses are inevitable. 
We do not feel justified in cherishing any hope to the contrary ; for we do 
not believe that all the noise made about the four resolutions exhausts the 
fertility of Nagpur and Poona resource. There is nothing to prevent a 
repetition of the tactics that preceded Surat, and even the acceptance of the 
four resolutions will not terminate disputes. ‘Those honest and good-natured 
men, therefore, who yearn for a united Congress under any circumstances, 
have not comprehended the nature of the real dispute, its genesis and its 
purpose. ‘Those who deliberately and of set purpose obstructed the work of 
the Congress for two successive as and then cried aloud that the Moderates 
were high-handed and uncompromising, cannot be expected to refrain from 
creating another confusion in Macras. The compromise which they have 
proposed will once again give them the opportunity to bring another session 
of the Congress to a disastrous standstill, and no blame attaches to those who, 
having experience of their methods, refuse to be guiled by. them: into an 
unsuspecting acquiescence. ‘This is plain-speaking ; but plain-speaking he 
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I.—Foreien Pourrtics. 


. -ael- Akhbar of the 30th November. The Ummd of Crste, dated 


pe 2 ele 
foe 


: bP tadips ioade 9 25th September last, writes that the Christians 

The Cheene eroetes of Crete were determined to offer human 
sacrifices in celebrating the proclamation of Greece with regard to the 
annexation of Crete. How could they use the sacred blood of Christians for 
such purposes ; forsooth only the unholy Mussalmans are fit for sacrifice! 
The Mussalmans of Candia (in Crete) were prevented from entering into the 
mosques for worship, and were roughly handled by the Cretan Christians. 
The excesses and enormities of the Cretan Christians reached to such 
an extent that they killed an old Mussalman with a knife and lo ped 
off his nose and ears. But who would save the poor Mussalmans? It is 
a matter for regret that the European Powers who are the guardians of 
the island should allow such atrocities to be perpetrated with immunity. 
The Mussalmans of Crete in all sincerity prefer to seek the protection of the 
British Government. With reference to the above, the Shame observes it 
is finally settled that the island of Crete shall not be annexed to Greece, and 
it is now hoped that the just British Government and other European Powers 
will do their best to restore peace and order, and to save the Mussalmans 
from the Christian atrocities. 
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II.—Howe ApDMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


15. The Bhavani, of the 27th November, says:—!here was a theft in 
i 8 the house of a Komati in Rangandyakulupéta 
Thefts. in Mellere. on the 19th of this month. If the police work 

diligently and find out wavs and means for preventing thefts, the people 

will be freed from fear of thefts. People’s welfare cannot be secured by the 
police, who are unable to prevent thefts. If the number of police constables 
is not sufficient, it would be well if the police go their rounds taking with 
them a few Ydanddis. If Mr. Norton, the ‘own Police Inspector, and the 

Sub-Inspectors go about the town once every night, thieves will disappear. 

If they are sympathetically disposed towards the people, they will deserve 

their affection. .Many people say that there are numerous persons in the 

town, who were once or twice convicted of theft. The police may know 
their whereabouts. Will not thefts decrease if they are properly watched ? 

There are’ persons who advance money to pick-pockets and purchase stolen 

property. Bat for them thefts of identifiable articles will not take place. 

Thieves,:who commit house-breaking now, throw stones. They also enter 

houses and commit marder. If there is room to suspect old thieves, why do 

not the police authorities bind them over to a the peace by making them 
furnish security ? Perhaps- this state of affairs has not been brought to the 
notice of the District Superintendent and the District Magistrate. If the 
local authorities’ und the Government do not open their eyes and see to the 
welfare of the people, what is to become of the townsmen? We hope the 
will .graciously consider this matter. — Some police constables 

Reserve Force. Why should not the District Superintendent of 

them: to. the work of checking thefts? There are European 

| Town Ins he natives naturally fear. The 

go about the streets and lanes 
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of the town, alternately by turns during nights, the 
the people will not continue. Even now the people 
Inspector Minno, who when there was theft-rage sor 
the streets at the sacrifice of his sleep and reheved 
thieves. a - 


(b) Courts. 


16. The India, of the 28th November, remarks :—When Sriman Tilak 
‘was tried for sedition, he pleaded that he had 
The lesson to be learnt from 4 right to claim that the majority: of the jurors 
the Jndés sedimon ope. should be natives who would be in a better 
position to understand the articles in question and that he based his right on 
a promise to that effect contained in the Proclamation of. Queen-Victoria. 
But the court refused to grant his prayer. Similarly in the case. against the 
editor of the India, the accused raised the same question. But the court 
formed a jury consisting of eight Europeans and one native and with a 
pretence of doing justice sentenced him to transportation for five years. 
What is the use of the existence of these false courts, Judges and laws? 
They resemble the courts arranged in a theatre which must. at any cost give 
their decisions before daybreak, i.e., the end of. the play. So it is useless 
for us to take our disputes before these courts and expect justice. from them. 
Therefore we must avoid these British Courts entirely and settle our disputes 
by establishing panchayats among ourselves. 


(c) Jails. 


17. A correspondent of the India, of the 28th November, observes :— 
It is stated that our patriot, Sri Chidambaram 
Pillai, who has been sentenced to six years’ 
transportation, is made to draw an oil-press, like a brute, with fetters on his 
hands and legs. Alas! The heart flutters when we think of this cruel 
treatment and the hand trembles when we write about it! When there are 
ever so many kinds of work to be given to the convicts, should this patriot 
alone be made to draw an oil-press—a work which will tire even a four-legged 
beast ? Why should fetters.be placed on his hands and legs? Perhaps the 
choice of such cruel punishments for this patriot shows the sharpness of 
intellect of the officer in charge of the jail! Perhaps he thinks that Sri 
Chidambaram, having been convicted for sedition, is also his enemy and 
wants to avail himself of this opportunity to wreak his vengeance on him! 
This officer is really a valiant man! May the Almighty God open His eyes 
on this officer ! ! 


Sri Chidambaram in prison. 


(k) General. . 


18. The India, of the 28th November, pew a cartoon describing 


i — the quiet and patient horse of Bengal as 
Brith extherny 3 Se kicking against the British rule, unable sa 
its sufferings under that rule, and says:—The Englishmen, with the arrogant 
consciousness of power, partitioned Bengal quite against the will of the 
people of that province. As if this did not cause enough suffering to the 
Bengalees, they created other troubles for them; viz., house. searches, 
sedition prosecutions and horrible sentences, secret police, famine,.plague, 
and cruel laws. But there is a limit to the sufferings which even. the 
Bengalees can bear and they have now begun to show that there is such a 
limit. Are the British going to become wiser at least hereafter? No. If. any 


one advises them in earnest, they pounce upon him. God alone knows how 
this is to end. sdibihanitaaa knows 


19. The India, of the- 28th November, writes i Fidin ‘the speech deli- 
4 vered by the Viceroy recently in Lucknov 
Bair next move of the Govern- i+ is clear that the } aglish Ge vernment 
decided to enact some new laws-to suppres 
‘@ position to guess the nature of these’. 


sedition in India. Wears in 


Viceroy by the Calcutta 
ave stated that, in cases 
his evidence should not be 
not stand the test of cross- 

wor; Gr ee eee ee n approver shows that, by 
nature, he 18 @ mesnaminded person. Moreover, being actuated by a desire 
to get pardon for himeell, he will be prepared to say anything according to 
the wish of the, alice. On these. grounds the law has declared, and very 
reasonably too, that his evidence should not be believed without cross-exam- 
ination. The motays of those Englishmen, who now plead for the removal 
is restriction, 18 evidently that India should le governed by purely 
military law instead of by an apology of a civil law as at present. It is the same 
motive that has actuated these memorialists to pray also for the establishment 
of a special court for the trial of seditious offences. ‘Thus the Englishmen 
are in effect saying : “ We had at least the farce ofa law tillnow. If you do 
not conduct yourself properly, we will stop even that. Take care!” Who 
knows how mother India is going to reply to this ? 

20. With reference to the proposed reforms of Lord Morley, the Swadesa- 
mitran, of the 27th November," remarks:— 
It is stated that these important reforms will 
concern the administration of the district. So we have reason to think that 
the powers exercised by the officials at present will not in any way be reduced. 
(ur desire 1s that the majority of the members in the Viceroy's Legislative 
Council should be Indians and that there should be one or two paid Indian 
members in the Executive Council also. Unless Lord Morley gives us 
satisfaction on this important point, his reforms will not satisfy the public, 
whatever other merite they may have. 


21. The Swadesami‘ran, of the 30th November, writes :—We learn from 

. : Reuter that the members of the India Office in 
The India Office and the J ondon are of opinion that it is foolish to state 
prosent commis “a ss that the conspiracies in British India have 
reached the masses, that the only things that need be done are detecting the 
real offenders and punishing them without any delay and that it is a ground- 
less apprehension to think that India is now in as bad a condition as it was 
in the year 1867. It is really satisfactory to see that this is the opinion of 
the members of the India Office. Some Englishmen have been for the last two 
years either ignorantly or wantonly proclaiming that secret attempts are 
being made to subvert the British rule in India. Asa result of a false rumour 
set afloat by some mischievous persons that secret arrangements were being 
made to repeat the mutiny of 1807 on the day of its fiftieth anniversary, not 
only the Englishmen, but the responsible officers of Government also got 
alarmed and imposed some cruel restrictions on the a, It is only 
because of this alarm that Lala Lajpat Rui was deported and several leading 
men of the Panjab were inedisoned and afflicted in many ways. There 1s 
reason to think that Lord Morley too was a victim to this alarm. After some 
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The proposed reforms. 


time this alarm. abated’ of its own-accord. Then, when some mischievous . 


persons in Bengal committed some anarchist deeds, the people at once openly 
expressed their abhorrence of such deeds and messages of loyalty were sent 


don, Within the last one year the loyalty of the Indian 

red in various ways. These assurances of loyalty and 

of their.eyes to the real state of affairs have dispelled 

ess fear and strengthened the faith of Lord Minto and Lord 


n the ‘loyalty of the people. Though the Englishmen still believe 

r ax “ ist whe save been appearing of late are backed by ‘ble 

ons, they have come to understand that it. is not impossible 

The Government will have the hearty co-ope- 

‘public in carrying out this object. What is wanted now are not 

restrictions and a curtailment of the rights of the people. A pens 

nce. must be infused into the minds of the people, and if only the 
Sr a, 
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22. The Kerala Patrika, of the 28th November, referring to the int 


of the Government of India to 
Special measures to suppress Jaws for the suppression of sedition and 

sedition and anarchism. chism + India, “remarks that even if such 
measures are’ passed, no man could reasonably blame Government for that, 
considering the heinousness of the murders which have been recently committed 
by the anarchists. Such murders, moreover, instead of benefitting the 
country, will only bring evils in their train. ‘The opinion of the majority of 
Anglo-Indians is that the enactment of special laws and the establishment of 
special courts to deal with sedition and anarchism will be effective in sup- 
pressing such crimes. But although these oie measures may tend to 
suppress the open preaching of sedition, it is doubtful whether they will be 
affective in bringing to light seditious intentions in the minds of tne people 
or the formation of secret societies for the carrying out of such intentions. 
The majority of the people do not approve of the acts of Government, 
although they abhor these dastardly murders by the anarchists. Conciliatory 
measures are far more effective in stopping the evils done by such secret 
societies than repressive measures. It is doubtful whether the expressions of 
loyalty made at the several loyal meetings held in different parts of the 
country, are the real sentiments of the people. There 1s every reason to 
believe that these meetings are held with a view of securing the favour of 
Government and of Government officials. It is, because, the European 
officers in these parts are ignorant of the real sentiments of the peopie that 
they put faith in|such farces. Any number of meetings of this sort will not 


allay the discontent among the people. Although the majority of the people 


hate the actions of the anarchists, the repressive measures of Governntnt, 
on the other hand, make them view such acts with less hatred. It is at this 


juncture that Europeans in Africa and other Colonies are oppressing the 
Indians by enacting obnoxious laws against them. In the eyes of the common 
people of this country, the Hritish Government and white men are identical 
and therefore the injustice done by white men in any part of the world will 
be construed by the people as done by the British Government. Kindness 
should, therefore, be the watchword of Government at this crisis. 


Il I.— LEGISLATION. 


23. The Swadesamitran, of the £7th November,* writes :—Some say that 

India has now become another Ireland and 
are tobe the ordinary laws will not suffice now. On 

this ground they demand that new laws must 
be passed to meet the exigencies of this troublous period and the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council met yesterday to consider about these new laws. -'l'hough 
every sane man will approve of any law that may be passed in the interest 
of the country’s welfare and public peace, it is quite reasonable for, and also 
the duty of, every one to object to any law which may be din haste, 
without any necessity for the same. That the state of India is quite different 
from that of Ireland goes without saying. - Nearly thirty years back Ireland 
was in a state of panic. There were ryots and conspiracies and any number 
of deaths as a result of these. Numerous Irishmen assembled in America and 
conspired to free Ireland from the rule of the British. Inside Ireland itself 
murder, robbery and desolation reigned supreme. Even the Irish ériminal 
law was enforced, but with no avail. There was a hue and cry in‘ Kngland 
that new laws should be made to meet the situation. But Mr: Gladstone, 
being a very farsighted ‘statesman, had recourse only to conciliatory methods 
and ultimately began to plead for self-government for Ireland.’ ve 


The new laws that 
enacted. 
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: ublic openly 1 not care for the law and public 
meetings WSFO ROM, assed insulting the Government. No 
such scenes hav e occurred ven though there havo been one or two 
murders and a item p to murder and bombs have been thrown in one or two 
places, the cul rite in these cases are not cultured men, nor are they 
responsible leaders of the people. So the Government need not, in our Opinion 
be alarmed by the acts of a few foolhardy youngsters and make grand 
preparations. The enactment of a new criminal law is deemed an insult b 
the Indians, who are always loyal to their King. If necessary, the Govern- 
ment may, in view of the disturbed state of the country, introduce some 
reforms such as suspending trial by jury for some time, strengthening the 
hands of the Police and instituting a special court for hearing sedition cases, 
and make arrangements for a speedy disposal of these cases. But there is no 
necessity for the enactment of a new criminal law. How an a criminal 
law, which did not satisfy and do good to a population of 50 lakhs, be of an 
avail with a population of 30 crores? (nce a wrong step is taken. it is 
difficult either to withdraw it or to remedy the evil caused thereby. Every 
one believes that the present laws are sufficient to meet the situation and we 
will now remind the authorities of the statement of Queen Victoria that in 
the satisfaction of her subjects would be her protection and in their gratitude 
her reward. 


© 
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IV.—Native States. 


24. The Vrithanta Putrika, of the 3rd instant, in an article published 


both in English and Canarese, accuses the 
Mysore Government of not meting out due 
punishment to some of its officials for exacting 
money from the ryots as contributions to the 
Sringeri Jagadguru. In April and May last the paper published some 
correspondence from the Maddagiri taluk, in which « complaint had been 
made against the Amildar and village officials of that taluk acting under his 
orders that they had used their influence and authority in an improper manner 
lor the purpose above mentioned. 

It would appear that in August last a letter over the signature of the 
Officiating Secretary to the Government was ublished in the Mysore Star 
announcing that the Government had made full enquiries into the case and 
the allegations of the Vrithanta Patrika were wholly false. | 

Upon this a correspondence appears to have ensued between the editor 
of the latter paper and the Diwan which ended in the Government giving a 
os: reply maintaining that there was no truth in the allegations against the 
officials. 

The editor now still persists in maintaining that the letter to the Mysore 
Star is “ untrue being contradicted by the admissions subsequently made by 
the Government itself.” He says: “ In the present, state of our information, 
we do not’hesitate for a moment to declare our conviction that the account 
given by our correspondent of the action of the Amildar is nearer to truth 
than the version supplied by the Government.” ‘ The Government could 
not have chosen a course, in dealing with this case, which was less calculated 
to inspire the confidence of the people in its administration and to maintain 
discipline’ Sie he public service. A mistake was made in the beginning, and 
or, ‘should it be proved that every allegation made by our 


The conduct of the Mysore 
Government with regard to its 
officials, 
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“have been of late prescribing, noyel reci 
discontent of the Indians.  __ aN > Bee i: ert? Sad se > at boreee 
this connection is the editor of the Daly Telegraph. He says: “ Afte 
Sepoy Mutiny, India was never in such a condition as it is now. Bu 
we need not be afraid. One thing we must bear in mind and | lat it 


for a long time to come, India will continue to be more discontente 1 tha 
other territory under the‘British rule. If we only stand firm, this is nothing 


#3 


« 


to us. The very continuity of our Government in India has become a 
question of fact. At this juncture we learn that the people of India are 
worshipping like God certain persons who were hanged recently. We should 
not give room to such things. Stringent measures ought to be adopted. All 
colleges in which the Indians study should be kept closed tall this feeling of 
discontent disappears and stronger laws than what are now 1n force must be 
enacted. If the Police in Calcutta cannot discharge their duty properly, 
the enforcement of these duties must be left in the hands of the Mihtary and 
the English troops should be strengthened. Besides all these, the zenana 
ladies have cofne to be more dangerous enemies to our Government. So 
they must be very carefully watched.” 

Excellent recipes indeed! Ifthe benign English Government close all 
the colleges, fill the streets with the Military and begin to tease even the 
zenana ladies, its fame will surely spread far and wide! Will any one take 
a medicine like this to kill himself ? : 


26. The Jndia, of the 28th November, remarks :—Mrs. Annie Besant has 
suggested a short way for our acquiring swaraj 
and that is our joining together and praying 
to God nanreneeny and with due reverence tor the grant to us of swaray. 
Our question is, why they should not adopt this course themselves. Why 
should not the Police, the Anglo-Indians and the officials sit under a banyan 
tree, clad in pure robes, and offer fervent prayers to God that sedition and 
seditionists may leave India altogether ? Why should there be house-searches 
and why should the Police dog the steps of the swadeststs in bare dress ? 
Why should there be a special court and why sbould the patriots of the land 
be made victims of false charges and punished most cruelly ? 


27. The Indi, of the 28th November, observes :—Why is it that the 


many attempts peacefully and constitutionall 
_ Why a we not succeeded made by mg for the ra Aes of our preunel 
in our object ? heave not | 
yet proved successful ? 

(1). We made a vow that we should boycott all connection with for- 
eigners. Should we not keep this vow steadfastly? Should there not be 
village associations and thousands of lectures to carry out this object? 
Proper efforts have not been n.ade with regard to all these. ce 

(2) We cried out for national colleges.’ But, for aught we know, some 
truly national colleges have been established only in Calcutta and some 
parts - Bengal. Are five or six colleges enough for a population of thirty 
crores : : | 

(3) We decided to start punchayats. The English officials cannot 
impede this in any way, and yet how many punchayats have we established 
within the last two years? ‘There is none to care for this. Rene 

_ (4) Our leaders preached that young men must be trained as national 
volunteers. Why should the authorities suspect this movement ?-- If we 
make them understand our true aim and our invulnerable strength of mind, 
they cannot impede this. Still, no efforts have been made in the country to 
give a shape to this movement and improve it. ROR GL 


The way to liberty is not strewn with jasmine petals. - oh stee 
rough path, fall of stone’ and thorns, and it canal be Less igs. y “A 


A short cut to swaray, 


865 


upwork must be as streauous as our aim is high. 
bquite independence by means of one or two cowardly 


6 £NGIm, OF UN ‘28th November, writes :—Of the many hard tasks 
gig in alae imposed on the people by God as an experi- 
~~, ment to test the ability of man to overcome 

d st and out with @ pure mind, despotism is also one. So the 

which fod ‘subjects people to despotism is that they should 

oppose it, destroy it and a greater strength than before. We can 
understand from history how, in ancient times, the people of several countries 
destroyed despotien and acquired Independence. When, in a country, the 

atriots are imprisoned. driven to foreign countries or hanged, the meaning 
is that the war of independence has really begun in that country. ‘Till these 
things appear in @ subject country, the meetings held by the people of that 
country, the papers conducted by them and the speeches delivered bv 
them are only like the play of children. [verything has a value in this world 
and one who wishes to get a thing, be it divine wisdom or a horse carriage, 
should pay its value in the shape of either money, labour or suffering. It 
the people of a country want to acquire liberty—an incomparable wealth— 
the price they have to pay for it consists of deportation, imprisonment, etc. 

Therefore we must all pray to rig to bestow strength of mind on those 

who are now undergoing several kinds of suffering lest they should feel 


dejected or sorry. 


29. A correspondent of the India, of the 28th November, in describing 
_ the visit of the Governor of Madras to Tinne- 

velly, sarcastically calls it ‘the visit of that 
| virtuous man,” and says:—We call him a 
virtuous man because he gave sanction to prosecute Sri Chidambaram Pillai 
and Sri Subramania Siva, and after the farce of a trial, conducted in Tinne- 
velly instead of in Tuticorin, they were remanded to custody. As a sequel 
to this, the people became provoked and committed sume excesses. Without 
realising this, many of our brethren were shot dead and many others 
imprisoned. In addition to this, more than‘a lakh of rupees have been 
collected as punitive tax from the people of Tinnevelly. Asif all this was 
not enough; aaa Cholera has also come to stay in the town as if to grace 
the Governor’s visit by her presence. To show that the Governor has been 
the cause of all these virtuous deeds, we call him “a virtuous mau.” 


30. The India, of the 28th November, writes :—Our friends may under- 

Ie thi stand from the two instances given below 
Pegs were whether the statement, ‘‘we have neither 
favoured nor disliked and afflicted any one on account of his religious tenets,” 
1s true or not. ae 

Firstly, when the Viceroy visited Jodhpur, the Police insisted on the 
flags in front of the premises of the Arya Samaj and the school attached to 
it being removed, sim ly because the officials thought that the members of 
the Arya Samaj were instrumental in spreading sedition and therefore the 
Viceroy might not like to see their mottos. | 3 

Secondly, in dismissing one Gulab Chunder from his post in the Sikh 
Regiment, the Commanding Officer clearly states that it is not for any want 
of skill on his part but because he belonged to the Arya Sama) that he was 


dismissed. 


31. A correspondent of the Nyayabhimani, - “" = : pea pe 
: aD ites :—Let us see what has been the result ¢ 
> me gagging Act. the gagging Act cowie passed in British India 
to prevent the spread of the Swadési spirit by means of native newspapers. 
Firstly, the isapression has been created that this has been passed 
because the misdeeds committed under the British rule, being criticised by 


wspapers, happen to reach the ears of V’arliament and thereby 
1 placed in an awkward position. 


The Governor's visit 
Tinnevelly. 
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Buanata Baxnuv, 
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Secondly, people think that this law: has been enacted becausi 


that the natives are treated differently by the rulers fr 
being strongly condemned by the natave newspapers — ther 
fraudulent acts of the rulers became known to the people atlarge. - | 

Thirdly, these native newspapers were opposed rs ying 
thousands of money to their own countrymen in the shi salaries an 
pensions and thereby impoverishing the people of this country. So they 
were constantly agitating about this and it is to prevent this agitation 
reaching the earg of the higher authorities that this law is believed to have 
been passed. ee 

Besides these they have faleely charged many people as having viola 
this law and got them sentenced to cruel page tai with the help of wro 
translations and false evidence! Do all these become a strong spam: of 
Government ? 

Moreover a number of native newspapers have stopped publication as a 
result of this Act and thus there has been a loss to the Government of nearly 
Rs. 3,00,00,000 owing to the consequent reduction in the Postal revenue. 
Thus this Act has caused a loss more to the Government than to the people. 


62. The Vijia, of the 2nd December, reports the Spectator to have 
written as follows:—Though some attempts 
are being made to suppress the seditionists and 
the bomb-throwers in India, nothing has yet been done to root them out 
completely. Many, who have experience of India, will admit that these 
lamentable occurrences are created only by the educated people. But these 
things are caused neither because the Government is not conducted well nor 
because the people are teased. Since we have educated the people, many of 
them want to make their education a means of getting employment under the 
Government. But as the number of students coming out successful from the 
colleges is greater than the number of vacancies in the appointments under 
the Government, many of them get disappointed and begin to hate the 
Government, and having no other work to do, commit the deeds above men- 
tioned. The only way to turn away these students from their présent 
tendencies is to establish training schools in several places to coach up @ 
certain limited number of students specially for Government service in pro- 
portion to the number of vacancies in each place. This will prevent every 
student from aspiring to get into Government service and feeling disappointed 
when he cannot succeed in his object. | 


33. A correspondent in the Bharata Bandhu, of the 21st November, 
compares the Royal Proclamation of ‘858 with 
His Majesty the King Emperor’s message to 
the Princes and peoples of India, and remarks 
that the pledges and promises made in the Royal Proclamation of 1858, have 
not only not been carried out, but the idle have had the misfortune of © 
being ruled by administrators who interpreted that proclamation in a different 
light. ‘The people expected great things from the King’s message, but were 
sadly disappointed. ‘The correspondent fears lest the reforms, which Lord 
Morley proposes to make and to which allusion was made in the King’s 
message, should also cause disappointment to the people. 


A remedy for sedition. 


The King’s message to the 
Princes and peoples of India. 


[Iesued, 8th December 19¢8.) 
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II.—Homx Avene 
(ec) Jails. 


‘1. Tho Indian Patriot, of the 5th December, remarks :—“ Elsewhere we 
scion a ines all all publish Mr. Chidambaram Pillai’s evidence in 
Coimbatore Jae Sate. the recent Coimbatore Jail riots case. Midna- 
pur yee Ie insignificance when compared to the revelations Mr. Pillai has 
to make. : 


(d) Education. Aces 
2. The Wednesday Review, of the 9th December, writes :—“ The 
| een epidemic of the leakage of st papers 
Leakage of University ques- has broken out afresh at the M Ufiiiversity. 


+ 


i i - Though there was a subsidency of it during 
Mr. Glyn Barlow’s acting term of office as the Registrar, it has broken out 
perhaps in a more virulent form than ever, despite the assurance of Mr. 
Drewsbury, the new Registrar, that the printing was done under his personal 
and immediate supervision. The papers would seem to possess a rare knack 
of leaking out in defiance of the Registrar, the Superintendent of the x 
and of everybody else who has anything to do with their custody. — What. 
ever may be the explanation offered for such leakage, satisfactory or 
otherwise, there can be no excuse for allowing so gross a scandal to continue. 
Already there is a tendency to underrate the worth of the University pass or 
diploma, and it ought not to be suffered to go further down in public estima- 
tion by letting the candidates answer questions a fortnight or a month old. 
An. occasional re-examination is a pitiful affair at best’ but when it comes 
to be an annual institution, the University must lose the respect it ought to 
command and become a laughing-stock with the-candidates who sit at its 
examinations and with the larger public outside. If the University authorities 
are unable to keep under lock and key the question papers for a month or so 
at the longest, their capacity for managing its business cannot be worth much. 
A re-examination is not merely a matter of further expense and trouble to 
the University, but a totally undeserved hardship upon the large number of 
honest candidates who have fairly carned a holiday after the five days’ ordeal 
at the beginning of December. There is clearly no meaning in asking them 
ie suffer for po gate of others. “fi is no fault of theirs that the 
niversity could not properly safeguard the question It is an 
altogether a sorry bedhen of which those situate should be heartily 


ashamed. 


‘<@ * * #2 a os : 
The Hindu, of the 10th December, writes:—“‘ . . . . The Uni- 
versity has by now tried a number of private printing presses in Madras. It 
is high time a really satisfactory arrangement is made in regard to th 
printing of the annual question papers of the University. It is no use depend 
ing any longer on private presses. There are inconveniences in the way o 
the University running a press of its own. But why could not the Goverr 
ment Press be availed of more largely than it is now? At present. all the 
vernacular question papers for all the University Examinations are, we learn. 
panes in the Government Press. We have at no time heard of any leakage 
year of wholesale leakages, the vernacular papers, we understand; escaped, 
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re the management there that there 

se of leakage. So thoroughly reliable would 
ployed in that institution that it seems to us, by 
eween the Government and the University, the question 
e could most safely and conveniently be printed off in the 
Ame Ouperic tenient can also be entrusted with the work of 
hing the questior acc ‘when printed to the various centres in the 
u direet. In fact if the Chief Examiners are “ in direct and personal 
@ Bitogether saved from the bother of having to attend to the printing 
espatch of questio peor which now takes a considerable part of their 


Pn iY 


also have the advantage of obviating tho 
of an unnece agency in the person of the Registrer and his 
Chief Examiner on the one side and the responsible printer 


ing on the recent leakage of the University examination papers, T™ Inptan Parwor, 


han Patriot, of the 11th December, has the following :—-* While upon 
yject it is our duty to tell our University authorities that it does very 
redit to them that such scandals should rise almost every year. The 
University have been frequently eeengine printers; they have been 
z vengeance upon the student population, as a whole, debarring 
t yeara, on the ground that a mistaken age was entered on the form ; 

they have had often to give instructiuns to the examiners who correct the 
answer papers, to be either too liberal or too calculating when giving marks. 
s boys add many more to the list, and they are all believed, the 

ing what it is. Every year, we may assure the University, the 
) ‘cing its round, a month before the examination, that question 
papers have leaked out. It is the most common sight to see knots of students 
pouring over a paper here and there, taking down questions and cramming 
up answers because some one has averred that they are the identical questions 
to be asked in the examination hal]. ‘This year the rumours have come out 
true, and the police have been able to place its hand on the culprit; in other 
sither the rumours were false or the police failed to book the —. 
Anything is possible with a University which could set up papers without 
forethought and publish results without compunction, never caring whether 
the questions are what they ought to be, or the result anything like creditable. 
As it is, the impression seems to be that a University 1s more honoured if it 
keeps a-higher standard and slows Jesser number of successful candidates ; 
and an examiner, unfortunately, likes to show all his learning in the little 
question paper that he sets. The result is the ‘slaughter’ that we so often 
hear, the heart-rending scenes, the rumours of leaking out, re-examinations, 
and uneasy minds and hearts; and the University unuecessarily allows its 
name to be rolled about and thus loses the respect it ought to command or 
it ought to inspire. We do condemn the youths who offered one 
pees for a question paper ; but we also condemn the system which 
uch facilities of purchase to the student. Something radical has to 
thin the folds of our University, and the sooner that is done the 


(¢) Local and Municipal. 
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would ensure their efficiency. 

tution, and we may readily: a 
these institutions in the begi 
some matters, official interve 
different wes the wholesa na 7 
imposed on the growing insti _ tntant it 
improve under blighting and stunting Huences, and tk 
nothing else than bring their great weight to bear on these 
render them weaker still. Self-relianco is the last thing that 
the policy of doing everything to dictation and impheiti 
the Secretariat has resulted in a soulless, mechanical and. 
with which even the Government are but 7 
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cations that are evident do not seem to be warmly in fave 
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In a leader on the Municipalities Administration Report, the 
Standard, of the 9th December, comments as follows on the numbers of 
and nominated Councillors :-—‘‘ What strikes one at once in examinin 
figures is the almost equal proportion that exists between the nominated 
the elected Councillors. Surely it ought to be possible at this stage of local 
self-government in the country to have twice as many elected Councillor 
nominated ones. In the second place we observe the large number of offici 
who are Councillors. Granting that at the present stage of local self-govern- 
ment in the country it is desirable to have certain number of officials with 
large administrative experience on the Councils, can it be seriously 1 


Rs Be 


that as many as two hundred of them are required for the Municipalities 
the Presidency ? Itis true that many of these are elected, and some of the 
electors show quite a penchant for officials, but that does not affect our 
argument,” ee a 
4. Tho Indian Patriot, of she 8th December, writes :--‘‘ The affairs in 
- the Corporation have really reached a crisis. 
The Corporation of Madras. = 7,, disclosures that have eas made withi 
past few months are discreditable beyond measure. That an administr 
organised and worked on the lines of one of the departments of Gover: 
with the same rules of recruitment and discipline, should exhibit - 
weakness as has been repeatedly exposed is, indeed, matter for surp 
and it is needless to say that public opinion is heartily with Dr, Nair in | 
vigorous campaign to cleanse the Augean stable, though the task seems to be 
a very difficult one to accomplish. It is evident that the progress of the evil, 
which is now brought to light, is an old and stead: growt 3K has be 
going on for many years, and the President and the higher officers havo h 
realised the magnitude of the evil and the extent of its ramifications. 


Tr 


hardly credible that a state of things which, when exposed, gn 
on-looker, should have been permitted to grow under a su Pate ges egies 
roe for their’ special Rtnoss to control and supe <n ta Maas 
administration. A long period of laxity has surely pedis re sik alee 
systematic leniency, an encouragement of the almost reckless license of | 
subordinates and clerks. Many were disposed to question the ola ai 
propriety of the course which Dr. Nair proposed on a previous 966 
namely, an enquiry by the Government into the affairs as ¥ ha C BN 
but every fresh matter which has since been brow ht to] hy Gated eg: 

a comprehensive enquiry by @ competent body of men 
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to"be but a very small part of the questionable doings in the 
selicn iarger Wungs must necessarily remain behind, since the 
“who have spotted them out have hardly the means or the 
get at things concealed in the Corporation bureaus and beyond 
© Vommissioners and the public. The three specific instances 
: « ©. Desika Chari mentioned yesterday of Corporation funds 
ng been paid away without any ree or concern as. to why they were 
surely point to a host of other similar cases which the Com- 

nout a special investigation, have no means of knowing. ‘That 


msurance premium should have been paid for seven years for a market q 
| ceased to exist, and that nobody in the Corporation office should | 
én raised a question about it constitutes a scandal of the first magnitude. 4 


The Madrat Standard, of the 12th December, writes:—‘“ In the begin- 
ning the.Government created the Corporation and in the fulness of time, 
asa mark of jts paternal solicitude, bestowed a civilian President on the 


awe-struck Corporation. Civilians are in this country what angels are in , 
heaven, independent of all but one. The civilian President of the Corpora. | 
tion rose higher, and found himself monarch of all he surveyed, absolute 

lord of Conicopillays and Conservancy Overseers. ‘Then it n to dawn a 


on outside observers and Municipal Commissioners that a civilian, free of 
rigid Government control, was like the brain of a somnambulist, a mass of 
energy with no inhibitory control. Then ratepayers complained, and Com- 
missioners made speeches and dead conservancy bullocks rose from their 

ves, gram bottles walked in, sewers collapsed, and, generally, within the 

poration Office confusion prevailed. ‘The effect of the commotion within 
the Corporation Office has reached the Government, and hence the change 
in the tone of the Government order reviewing the administration report of 
the Madras Corporation for the past official year. ‘The administration of 
the Municipality during the year cannot be regarded as having been sutis- 
factory’ says the Madras Government and with that plain proposition all 
residents of Madras heartily agree. In previous ycars it used to be practically 
all compliments to the Municipal executive. But with defects staring you 
in the face inevery department of Municipal administration some amount 
of adverse criticism was inevitable. 


‘¢ * * # * * 9) 


(j) Salt and Abkdri. 


5. The Indian Patriot, of the 11th December, writes:—‘‘ The report on ™* Ixpan Parmer, 
ee, the administration of the Abkdri revenue in the _ Deo, 11th, 1908, 
The Abkéri administration. © 4fadras Presidency for the last year contains 
the good news that the orders of the Government of India on many of the 
recommendations of the Excise Committee were under consideration during 
the year, and in several important.matters orders were passed . . . . 
A special committee was appointed to. consider the revision of the number 
and location of liquor shops in the town, and orders have been recently passed 


a ba 


accep ing their recommendation that a substantial reduction should be made 


question of the number and 
investigation, by special co 
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retailed for consumption d 
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report of the Abkéri rever 
record of growing demors. 
to note, decreased last 


Swadeshi has innocently come’ he t 
Colombo. More licenses were granted, : 

luring last year th: 
number of distilleries and warehouses mait 
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that is, ten distilleries and seventeen warehouses. ‘T’he incidenee of taxation 
rose to 8 annas 5 pies per head of the population, thi is, eleven pies more 
than what was paid the year previous. The financial results, therefore, are 
very satisfactory, and we congratulate the department for their steady 
‘improvements,’ although their success is over the morals of God’s creatures. 
cm? * .. Od Jee 

The Hindu, of the 11th December, contains the following:—“ ... . 

We need not state that, so far as we could see, there is no reference to the 


resolution of the Government of India or to the orders of the Madras Govern- 
ment thereon in the report before us. The Government of India resolution 
was passed on the 15th August 1907; and the Madras Government issued 
their orders on the 10th January last. It was stated therein that a thorough 
revision of the numbers and sites of liquor shops on the lines approved by the 
Government of India should be undertaken in this Presidency. For the city 
of Madras, the formation of a committee was announced to engaire into and 
report on the question. In regard to tracts outside Municipal towns, it was 
given out that the Board had called upon Collectors to submit Bs yee for 
revising the existing maximum and minimum number of arrack and. toddy 
shops. In District Municipalities, the Board recommended that a committee 
should be appointed to consider the matter. The Government accepted the 
recommendation. The composition of the committees for District Municipal 
areas was announced. Tbe following questions were referred to these 
committees :—(1) what changes should be made in the present number and 
location of toddy and arrack shops; and (2) what maximum and minimum 
number of these shops should be fixed for the town in question? It was 
pointed out that the margin between the maximum and minimum limits was 
in several cases too wide as at present laid down, and the Government 
considered that the future maximum and minimum number of shops should 
neither exceed nor fall below by more than five per cent. the number which 
might be fixed by the committees as that. suitable to present requirements. 
The Board of Revenue was requested to issue such’ subsidiary instructions as 
might be necessary, and the Government expressed a desire to receive a report 
from the Board in due course on the vesulta of the committees’ labours, as 
well as on the Collectors’ proposals relating to non-municipal areas. These 
are events of the opening weeks of the year thatis about to close. Since then, 
nothing has been known of the efforts made on these lines in the Presidency. 
The report before us covers the official year 1907-08 which ends with the 
commencement of April. However, it was submitted nearly six months after, 
and reviewed by the Government another two months after. Over a month 
has been taken for publication, and now it is almost a year since the orders 


of the Government of Madras were issued on the resolution of the Go. 
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it is disappointing t 
in the dark in = 


us. Now that the Secre 
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another twelve months we will be without any information uz 


Government choose to issue an interim special report. It is a pity | 


i ® * 


wer ot Council thought ‘fit to clicit information from the 
' this subje -at the last meeting. We hope at least at a future 
tempt will be mado in this direction. : 
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ane Maaras Standard, of the 13th December, writes :—‘ We are glad 
something has at last been done by the Government for putting some 
ik on the growth in the number of — shops and in the matter of their 
On. Fublic opmion has fora number of years past been strongly in 
‘of Government taking action in this direction. But for a long time 
‘whole matter hung fire. The Excise Committee made certain recommen- 
dations and the Government of India orders thereun. These have 
been im some measure given offect to now. A Special Committee was 
unted to consider the revision of the number and location of liquor shops 
Madras town, and orders have been recently passed accepting its recom- 
sndation that a substantial reduction should be made in the number of shops 
_ Outside the Presidency Town, the question of the number and 
t liquor shops has similarly been under investigation, by special 
committees in Municipalities and by Collectors in non-municipal areas. The 
results of these enquiries have, however, not yet reached Goverment . . 


A mplaints have been made that the subordinate staff of the depart- 
ment are not always careful in the matter of bringing charges and there 


seems to be room for improvement in this direction.” 
(k) General. 


6. The Cochin Argus, of the 5th December, writes :-—“ The official view 

,, Of the political situation in India has fortu- 

_ The eotey om cece ga nately not been shaped by the wild stories 
baat p« : present etustion. which have been teiegraphed Home by scme 
sensational Press correspondents or by the advice which has been oleced to 
Lord Morley to increase the British Army in India. The official view is that 
it would be absurd to compare the present situation with the eve of the Mutiny, 
and this view will be very generally endorsed in this country. At the same 
time, it is as well to bear in mind that if effective measures are not taken to 
suppress such political disorder as prevails in Bengal, we may sooner or later 
have to realise that the situation has become very like that on the eve of the 
Mutiny. Mr. Gokhale’s advice is that the partition should be modified and 
political prisoners should receive a general pardon. We do not suppose for 
one moment that this suggestion will carry the slightest weight with the 
authorities at Home or in India. A weak and wavering policy must be held 
largely responsible for the present reign of terror in Bengal, and further 
exhibition of weakness so far from pacifying Bengal would make it more 
defiant and truculent. It is clear, however, that the Government has at 
length opened its eyes. Calcutta is now to be better policed, a special 
tribunal to try politicai offenders is to be created, and other strong preventive 
measures are to be adopted. This is as it should be, but the mistake should 
rei be repeated of stopping such measures before they have fully accomplished 
their purpose.” | | : 
7. Commenting on Sir Andrew Fraser’s speech on the 30th November, 
ae - é the Madrus Standard, of the sth December, 

Drisd gem Daeeren en writes :— It was not to be expected that Sir 
Andrew Fraser would.omit all reference to the unrest in Bengal We cannot 
ourselves see either the necessity or the remedial effect of the forging of 
pecial weapons to deal with political crime. We have said that in carrying 


xtraordinary measures into effect there is the danger of the innocent suffering 
ith the guilty, a consideration which ought certainly to give pause to the 
svislutor.. Special measures, moreover, are not necessary. 4 law as it 


sts gives ample power to deal with political crime. In some quarters the 
has been vonfused. As we have remarked it is the certainty, rather than 
swiftness of punishment, that deters criminals. We are surprised to find a 


Tas Cocoum Anove, 


Contin, 
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the essence of the case. “This as aspect 0 ti 
in some quarters. Unless it is kept in ei inj to the vas 
majority uf Indians who, though they desire a existing stat 
of things, have no wish to introduce a revolution stall less to resort to anar- 
chical methods to bring it about. The criminal few, whose balance of mind 
has been upset, are viewed with detestation by the vast majority of Inidans 
who are loyal and law-abiding. We are that this view is held 
Sir Andrew Fraser. We have no doubt thet his appeal for the non-offic 
of all classes and races to co-operate with the Government in the maintenance 
of loyalty and putting down of sedition and crime will meet with adequate 
response. Government should make clear that they weleome such active 
co-operation, and it is for them to take the initiative in this matter.. We are 
glad that His Excellency the Viceroy has had interviews with leading Indians 
as regards the present situation. When the head of the Gerernineds aske for 
the opinion and the co-operation of Indians, those who know anything of 
their character need not be told that their views will be frankly and fully 
placed before the Government and their help freely and loyally given.” 
Pa ee SNe The Jndian Patriot, of the 12th December, writes :—‘‘ r es 
Dec. 12th, 1908. That Lord Minto has not been served well is the almost universal opinion in 
India . . . . What is wanted is not merely strength, but tact, judg- 
ment, and the cys to enlist the sympathy and help of men who are not 
. irreconcilables. While the executive administration has suffered in the hands 
of incompetent and hot-headed men, the administration of justice has suffered 
in the hands of untrained men with ‘ill-balanced minds. The observations of 
the Times in this respect are unexpectedly accurate, and they receive full 
support from some notable recent instances. There are Magistrates and J udges 
who have never been trained properly for their work. the d anger, however, 
in their case is‘ less than that which arises from the sppolutabeet to the High 
Court bench of men who have neither the training nor the capacity nor the 
temperament essential ina Judge. The administration of justice is not freed * 


: from public contempt by the A ointment of such men to the highest judicial 
i) office. No doubt, any man who has served as a Judge for five years is ‘legally 
ae qualified to become a Judge of the High Court; but not even a genius can 
i. be a good High Court Judge with but five years’ habitual knowledge of law 
: and procedure in a mofussil court. So far as the native judiciary is concerned, 
an the criticism of the Times applies only to Subordinate Magistrates. The 
a 
Ne efficiency of Munsiffs and Judges is beyond He te and that of Indian High 
VA Court Judges stands at an exceptionally high level rarely reached by their 
i\| oF ; . European colleagues. Even in the executive administration, mere vigour is 
Va mistaken for efficiency, The man who can make himself obnoxious to the 
nl ae people at large is often regarded as a strong man. But, as the Times shows, 
{AE such strength does not comprehend qualities of statesmanship or the ability 
} to deal with unexpected situations. It is one of those common del sions, 
which many people pn ban a large Empire can be always mant ged merely 


by strong measures, without the aid of superior minds, inspired alike by 
sympathy and wisdom, and enriched by pir of men pee a fairs: 
The counsel that we have been having is to employ strong m and 
the same time to withhold all reforms. The opposite is exactly 
Times: insists on as necessary to strengthen the whl soe and 


thoughtless men and fanatics will venture to question the dom of the latter 
course.’ ; 40h A ESCe Lak aoe Fog ae 


: ee f ecem r, writes camatt ae : 
mup the Champaran riots in all seriousness, and, judgi 
V are afraid feeling in that country is much S 
in excited people will never fail to link together. the 
nat: Bettiah with the jailors’ oppression at Midnapore or 
Pession 21 | the ‘Transvaal, and it will be unfortunate, indeed, if 
mould~be sullen and discontented. We huve not yet before 


ys 
- 


4 


| or about the new law, but it has ever been against anythin 
iovation in the existing ones. The Government hove ta fignt Aone 
n, and we are glad to find that respectable Bengali journals like the 
D gabasi advising ita readers to help the Government, but if 
lengal have. failed to notify to the Police about the purchase 
irom their shops, it is because the Police have never shown 
of a confiding nature behaving towards them like gentlemen 
orking ap.the clue without suspecting the informers themselves. And, 
the terrorism by the anarchists which Sir Harvey so much dwells upon, 
musts could not very much rely upon Police protection against the 
or the revolver in a "age street, when murders could happen in jails 
npta made ata public meeting. There is no denying the fact that the 
i Police have a good deal to do with the extent of unrest to-day, and 
‘by, side with special laws for the Police, some reforme could be intro- 
in the Police also, it would go a long way to conciliate the people and 


umateees ‘ f 
me real peace into a country which has not known peace for a 


: 


The “Wednesday Review, of the ~ Paap! wane a ben 
eo reforms in the making at Whitehall and a 
What is to be par goal? wordy warfare here abot swaray aud Govern- 
ment on colonial lines, the problem of what is to be our goal assames a wider 
interest that it has hitherto been the case. It is not merely a controvers 
between the Moderates and the Extremists in India, but it is a question whic 
affects the well-being and the future of the vast millions who are blissfully 


% 


ignorant of the debates and discussions which are carried on in their name 
and on their behalf. Dismissing swara7 as too wild and mischievous a dream 
to form a subject of serious discussion, let us consider for a while what is 
meant by Government on colonial lines, which has formed the creed of so 
many among the'éducated classes. Self-government on colonial lines is a 
big phrase to be sure and it is difficult to pitch upon its exact significance at 
once. . . . . In the first place it has to be said that India cun never be 
a colony for:Englishmen or any other European race and it will be more or 
less a misnomer to apply the term colonial to any Government which India 
may have in the near or distant future. It is never likely that England 
so long:as she has a hold on India will grant us a system of Government in 
which the crown has only a veto on legislation and the Home Government 

nocontrol over any officer except the Governor. Even ouPpong that 

ranted such a system is it ver) desirable that we shou have it in 

that the Governor or the Viceroy will 

the only »English representative here and every other office will be filled 
by an Indian. Such an arrangement will never be agreed to by England, 
and it.is too much to'expect that she will virtually evacuate India and leave 
the management of all our affairs in our hands. Liven Lord Ripon who is 
:-best friend whom we can count upon, in bis interview to- 

observed, ‘ you can extend the area of local administration, 
» two’ ments of Government which you must keep in your 

They: are the Foreign Office and the War Office. During my 

geref and Gounell were continually” engaged in considering 
foreig’ 1: policy chiefly connected with the Russian advance in 
ations: ‘which have to be considered with due 
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clearly and let us 


Indian affairs in Parliement. East India Loan Bill in t 


mons on Monday last offered an o nity for the 
which, otherwise, would have been postponed or aban 
common for Government to take powers for raising loans, 
at the same time that the for which ths loan 
mentioned. Mr. Buchanan, in moving the second ree 
in this ye ent would be m, e balance for 
ilways. But, beyond saying that the equi 
of rollin stock dortinaiiel ne money, he di 
proposed to expend the money. Dr. 
House of Commons was treated with contempt 


3 


— 4 


quietly ignored. . It is preposterous to incur heavy and unnecessary 
ex msltituse for the extension of Railways, stratagic or otherwise, and for 
military purposes and then to raise loans to meet further calls. Sir Charles 
Dilke, it will be seen, inveighed againet Railway extensions in the frontier 
and the increase of military expenditure and characterised the decision of the 
Romer Committee as ‘ a deliberate creation of « further grievance for Indians.’ 
The refugal of the Secretary of State for India to publish the of the 
Romer Committee does not seem to us to be the best way of either takin 
into confidence the English public on a matter on which many retired Anglo- 
Indian officials feel strongly, or of pacifying the intense dissatisfaction created 
throughout India.” : 

The Indian Patriot, of the 9th December, writes:—‘‘ The subject of 
Indian finance does not receive much attention in Parliament even in 
connection with the Indian ‘Budget debate which is generally of a more 

olitical than a financial character; and the budget debate itself occurri 

ong after the debate in the Vicervy’s Legislative Council can have li 
practical effect on the year’s revenue and ex iture. The only cone 
that is made to the advocates of Indian interests is to allow an earlic 
than the fag end of the session for the discussion of the Indian Budget 
this hardly niakes any difference so far as ical results are conc 
The discussion itself 1s confined to a h of members who take: 
interest in Indian affairs, the rest having no patience for a discussion W 
they do not understand and do not care for. But in connection: 
the East India Loans Bill, just introduced, some informed criticism 

to have been passed on one or two aspecta of Int 
five millions sterling which is now proposed to be | 
Mr. Buchanan said, to meet vy, 
explained on the second réadi 
penditure on railways. 
than under the Act of 190 
balance will be devoted to im 
to increasing their rolling # 
things in themselves; they 
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) ; and in the case 
2. ae the luxury is one which ought 
1m England, and never appeals to the sy mpathy of English merchante 
apitalio. +e cry among these is for more railways ; and to construct 
‘more thousand miles of them is a coveted achievement for English 
esmen woo guide the affairs of India. The cry of the Indian public for 
re Irrigation than railways has beeri a cry in the wilderness, and even 
Curzon who paid some little attention to this cry saw. more than five 
asatid miles of railway completed in his time. . . ~. . Dr. Rutherford 
flected Indian opinion correctly when he protested against ill-considered 
penditure on railways, more particularly on railways for strategical 
poses. The construction of railways creates one kind of grievance for 
ms, While their management creates another. The latter grievance was 
ained recently by Sir Edward Law io an English journal ; but whatever 
ews reasonable peuple may hold, the railways management is not affected 
rem, ‘but goes on as before as if the Indian people, whose money is utilised 
nstruction and for their guaranteed interest and who contribute 
of their income, are of no account whatever. The treat- 
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10. The Indian Patriot, : oo 10th aperenst writes:—"' . . . , Tus ops Fea, 
pot ' e Income-tax administration, in our Opinion, pee. 10th, 1908. 

so” 7 9 al iam needs a special officer to scrutinise the saelbade 

of ‘assessment ; and the officer must be of rently high status and one who 

can familiarly move among the people und know the truth directly from the 

people. The tax must remain, at any rate, for a long time to come ; but tho 

evils associated with it must go, and they will never go, except by the close 

scrutiny aud supervision of a competent officer.” 


ll. The Madrus tended, of the 12th sroombes hegrd = on eee 
ne He . .-  Jtis an anomalous fact t e Indian reserve 
_ Indian militory expenditure. 5 .6n¢ in the United Kingdom. And as the De. 1th, 1908. RW 
United Kingdom draws all the.advantages of owning tho | ndian reserve, it aly 
is the British exchequer that should in justice and consistency pay for it. Jay 
The argument is advanced that India may one day need the reserve. But 
if India need 
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Tae MALABAR 
Daur News, 


Calicut, 
Deo. 10th, 1908. 


Tus Ippranw Paraior, 


Legislative Council 


12. The Malabor 
The new special Ast. 


though exactly what the measur 


for all purposes, the weak poin 
ii in which axecuireee 


ae qualified to remedy this undesirable j 


ho 


a tribunal, with summary powers. The Police 
strengthened, from a detective as well as a siakal. tai 


cs ted d 


ial tribunal recomm 


ped that one result of i airow’ s mee 


that while sometimes the Police exhibit very poor age pe ) sean Y A on, thei 


geal-at other times is scarcely of the virtuous type.. It is reported that sever 
Hindu and Muhammadan gentlemen of Calcutta have now banded themselves 
into a Vigilence Committee to expose and oppose anarchists, ‘and the. na 
must be expressed that their ope with the authorities will be. real 
help Soeerd ) 
ton has not come too soun. The monster of anarchy might never ha‘ 
attained to its present dimensions if the law-abiding sections: of the commu- 
nity had realised earlier their bounden duty to soci 
see that the rumour is now being circulated in 
Morley’s reforms will consist of either the total u 
fication of the partition, and it is just | sible. that this story has been 
invented for the sake of the reaction whid will in all likelihood set in when 
it comes to be realised that the partition is to remain an accomplished fact. 
After the repeated and unequivocal declarations he has made on the subject, it 
is not for one moment to be expected that Lord Morley will at this stage under- 
taketo undo what has been done. That the partition could have beenavoided 
Lord Morley has no doubt admitted, but he has nowhere admitted that the 


measure was such as to justify the sinister campaign still being waged 
against it.” 


Deo 1th, i908, Will be noticed that the change i in procedure will consist in an ez parte trial 
before the Magistrate, and jafter committal, the hearing of the case by a 
tribunal, constituted of three High Court J udges, instead of a Judge and jury. 
There are, indeed, cases which, in the interests of justice, can be best tried 


by 


in 


this eal te hereafter. Another change is in connection with the admission of 
evidence untested by cross-examination, and is the result of the murder of the 
approves Gossain. We are not sure that a single instance of that nature is 


and 


s the crushing out of the malignant growth. Public co- 


5 Sat by heagecmpr We 
ngal that one of Lord 
reali or at least a modi- 


The Indian ' Patriot, of the 1lth December, writes :— tre ale 


such a tribunal, instead of by a jury ; it may be hoped that all such cases, 
which justice is ‘found to fail at the hands of a jury, will be transferred to 


sul 


that such evidence will be admitted, only if the Judges are satisfied t 
witness was killed in the interests of the defence. 


doubtful kind, and may not unnaturally tend to interference with legiti nate 
rights. It is an offence to tak vawfu! 
_ to par or = contributions on its hich ase or to render assistance t it 
e penalty im is imprisonment whic ettorid, fo. hree year 
The Act will be conte! to the two provinces. my 
but it may be extended to other BTOvLoN bya notification. — 
a redeeming feature. Asa gel 
circumstances have been ap 
instance that has been. D1 
tion ; and there would have | 
since in ease of necessit ra Bi 
could be easily , F 


any effort or ceremony.” on 3 | hie eee 
ies all YOR Wi Dies 


cient for such a change in the law; but it is coupled with the safeguard 
hat the 


“The part of the Bill dealing with Meetings and ‘hesdciniions: s of. ‘ 
part in Associations declared to be ur ‘um 
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aaloutta which we publish elsewhere explains the character 
new law. We fully understand the object of the Govern- 
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: rged in favour of the enactment of the 
‘In tts present form. (an we be sure that this law will root out 
onous growth of anarchical crimes and sedition? Jn spite of all that 


segislative Council there is no evidence to 


the same with 


ful associatio chology of th 
new crime has been clearly and fully ascertained? Have the daste sly desks 


which have been committed in Bengal been due to the slowness of the 
rocedure adopted to bring the guilt home to the criminals concerned ? 
annot the guilty be punished’ under the existing law with swiftness and 
severity? Has not the young man who attempted to shoot Sir Andrew 
Fraser been punished within a few days after the commission of the crime ? 
Swiftness, certainty, severity and justice are all secured by the operation of 
the law in force. Nor can the much aspersod lawyers interfere with ita 
course. In no recent case that we have been awaro of has the culprit esc 
the just vengeance. of the law, and after all it is the certainty ok severity of 
the punishment within a reasonably short time that we want, and this the 
existing provisions of the Criminal Law adequately securo.”’ 


The Hindu, of the 12th December, writes:—‘‘In the closing sentences 
of his speech yesterday, in the discussion on the Anti-Anarchist Crimes bill 
in the Imperial Council, His Excellency the Viceroy said that the develop- 
ment of the future of this country and its success depended not only upon 
the united efforts and co-operation of }ritish and Indian administrators, but 
also upon the sense of the Indian community upon whose active assistance 
a great deal depends. Lord Minto concluded by saying, ‘I would earnestly 
ask the members of every race, of every caste, and of every creed to unite in 
one common effort to put an end to the dark plots and apprehensions of hidden 
danger which are crippling the daily life of the people. 1 would ask them 
to assist the Government of India in removing the causes which have unfor- 
tunately necessitated to-day’s legislation.’ We hope the entire public will 
reste most heartily to the noblo call, made by His Excellency, for the 
exercise by them of the duties of citizenship and of patriotism, and would 
help to co-operate with the Government in the suppression of anarchism 
pee other engines of social disorder and destruction. it 1s difficult, however, 
to resist the conviction that the evil which has manifested itself in 
certain parts of the country has been to a considerable extent over-rated 
both in this country and in Kngland, and the need for a repressive 
legislation of the kind which was passed yesterday is much less clear 
to those ‘who have a close acquaintance with the state of the country 
than to those who prompted the legislation and who passed it yesterday. 
The sentiments of the Indian public were given accurate expression tw 
in the Council by the Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behari Ghouse, whose admirable 
speech is a patriotic, forcible and pointed presentment of the situation from 
the popular side. Dr. Ghose pointed out that the initiation of this drastic 

gislation at a time when we are on the eve of the long expected reforms, 
inate. We think public opinion will endorse his view of the 
er, although His Excellency the Viceroy differed from it. It seems to 
vat if the reforms so soon to be announced are such as would inspire a 
Jeepread focling of contentment and satisfaction, they might go a great way 


share their anxieties, But so far we have yet seen no 


of the 12th Decembor, writes :—‘ The long T#* Mepass Staxpanp, 
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circumstances that Sir Edward Baker, the new 


tr rt the necessity for the 
? 


eeping character and is 


subversive of the fundamental rights of citizens. . 2. 2. 9. 6” >) 4 

The Indian Patriot, of the 12th December, writes :—‘‘ There will bea 
more general acceptance of the necessity of the law that was passed yesterday 
by the Viceroy’s Legislative Council than there has ever been in regard to 
any measure of a similar nature. What is called a legislation, that 
is, legislation which has the effect of curtailing the rights of the people 
and creating new offences, began in the year 1598 in conan of 
certain occurrences in the Western Presidency. . . .. . Inre 
to none of the previous measures was the Government so well able to carry 
the public with it ; and they were more or less carried in the teeth of opp 
sition without the Government being able to establish the necessity vor 
them. But the present legislation is of a quite different character. With 
regard toit, the public at large are not in a mood even to question its 
expediency or efficacy. On the other hand,. public opinion canal will be 
on the side of Government, whose patience, it must be admitted, has been 
severely tried within the past few months. For this, the few fanatics in 
Bengal who organised murder and dacoity have to be thanked. It is they 
that brought about a situation which created dismay in the minds of all — 
peaceful people. _ The crimes which Sir Harvey Adamson detailed have been 
perpetrated as part of an organised plan. They show how unsafe life 
and pape have become in that part of India. As His Excellency the 
Viceroy said, by playing upon the weak minds of boys, these conspirators 
have brought ruin on many a youth and misery on many a family. That 
the evilis one which must be promptly grappled with, so that it. may not 
vitiate more youthful minds will be freely admitted ; and it cannot be said 
that the Government has proceeded too hastily in introducing the legislation 

‘* It is to the infinite credit of Lord Minto’s Government that they hays 
shown admirable patience and self-restraint under the most provoking 
circumstances. They cannot be said to have been moved by panic. or egged 
on to hasty measures by abuse. Such a charge against, the 
as regards some of their earlier measures or m 


measures of le ots 


portunity to assume much larger powers than they deem 
y necessary. In providing a special tribunal of three J udges 
art, ‘they have shown a due regard for the interests of Justice ; 
*28'bound to command a degree of public confidence which 
ting with jury cannot claim in allcases. . . . . . 
‘the Associations contemplated by the law, it cannot be 
ere 18 no necessity to deal with them. Organised crime 
_ by attacking the organisations which initiate and prosecute 
apparent that organisations do exist which ha vo for their aim 
fderand dacoity. .. . . We hope, however, that great 
ken in putting the law into operation. The destruction of 
ations designed for the perpetration of crime of any kind can be easil 
ccomplished with the help of the new law, the mere enactment of ‘which will 
result in their disappearance. And when the anarchists have returned to 
sense, and ceased prosecuting their nefarious plans, the Government, 
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His Excellency the Viceroy in th 
always been of opinion rat thy 
down anarchical npr and 6 
co-operating wit other 
are the best and the most s cir 
strive his utmost to maintam 
sure whether a i | 
best weapon wi rich the end x view can be ai taine rf at 
in the press correctly represents the situation in Bengal, we: do m 
whethe't special tribunal aad a drastic law to deal with p ic asso 
are at all necessary. What we are anxious about is that any possib 

and oppressive operation of the new law should not alienate the sym 
and good-feeling of the loyal and law-abiding section of the peo io 
be understood that whatever the law is, it is Police underlings who, at + the 
end of the official scale, are responsible for its being put into ope ation. If 
the forms of regular appeal are preserved there is the hope 
of justice, even at a time of panic, can be prevented. But when the estab- 
lished forms of procedure are dispensed with, what guarantee is there that 
what finally took place inthe case of the innocent persons arreste 
connection with the Midnapore conspiracy, will come to pass to tl great 
rolief of the law-abiding section of the public. It is, of course, true 
that the Anglo-Indian press is stillon the warpath, and even the most 
moderate of them wants miore stringent and rigorous laws. When have 
the Anglo-Indian newspapers and their friends in England not wanted 
repressive laws? ven under the most normal conditions they have shouted 
aloud for cramping legislation and for summary methods. © But responsible 
Government officers are not to be guided by panic-mongers and excited 
irresponsible critics. Sir Harvey Adamson enumerated the number of cases 
of anarchical crime in Bengal. , Does it show that the people of Bengal are 
disaffected ? Does it prove that the bulk of the Bengali population have 
any the remotest sympathy with the propaganda of sedition? The heart of 
the people of Bengal, as Sir Andrew Fraser indicated in his last s in 
Calcutta, is sound; and what is necessary is the devising of methods to 
enlist the active co-operation of the people in eradicating the new. 
which has admittedly Aaraad Bengal but which in spite of all the exag 
rations is confined to a few crazy individuals who could be detected and 
punished with the assistance of the people. We share the hope that the new 
law is a temporary measure, and that it would be repealed as soon as the 
cause or causes which gave rise to it have been effectively removed.” 


IV.—Native Starrs. 


13. The Hindu, of the 9th December, writes :—* The. cabinet of 
distress in Mysore has Soatelamily: been per- 
ceived at a p's Sh early stage by ‘the Myso 
Government and every available means of gi lef to the agriculturis 
in their present distress is, we are told, being eer His Highness has tou 

in the affected areas to satisfy himself as to the extent of the drought ar 

need for relief. It is also a matter for satisfaction that opportunity ha: 
evidently been availed of in this connection to improve nar nodify variou 
administrative rules framed for the purpose of NB aid to: the agricul. 
turists in the Province. One Ienportans. te wi ne is the framing of revise 
rules under the Land Improvement Loans Regulation and the provisions it 
the Land Revenue Code for granting loans to agriculturists. . 2 4 I 
the whole, the rules seem to be conceived in a iciad and i eral spirit 


Agricultural loans in Mysore. 


will be interesting to watch their wor in the f 
results with those which have attended t 
British India.” 


of the 12th December, contains Tun Uneran Inca ane 


“*‘ Mr. Madhava Rao, the Diwan 

fone the greatest ill-turn to this 
mntrusted into his hands, Asa 
imation both the appointments have 
eligent young men of Mysore, some 
“me examination and they were 
called upon to compete with 

en get worsted. The Govern- 


‘4 


‘Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, c.1.x., wants the public to 
‘Ruler of Mysore as the correspondent of the London 
bserved and that the Maharaja of Mysore and the 
© figure-lieads. [f outsiders are brought in at this 
ars will see that the best talent in the Province will 
idges in their own country and the other subjects 
D occupy no better position than that of hewers 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


s, for the Ist and 3rd weeks of August, (received only on 
s.. the sth instant), writes:--“. . . . . In 
=~ © their lucid intervals, many of the Moderates 
i@ress, as it is, is more a show. No honest, sincere, and 
should have anything to do with a show. It is not by 
i progresses. It is not show-mongers that further the cause 
tis not now that we are against this so-called Indian 
or the first time. Long hefore the nationalist party saw 
fiad_ no high opinion of this congress and of many of its 


even now nationalists want reunion with those 
eartless quaks who have held them up as seditionists and 
ve called upon the authorities to prosecute them indirectly. 


f 


rowdies and who have call 
We, for one, wonld rather bea dog and bay the moon than be such a 
list. . If nationalists have no faith in God, ‘ruth, Right, Righteous- 

their higher selves, they will do well to retire at once in a body 
res and jungles for penance instead of seeking reunion 

em like pariahs. e request all nationalists to study 


1 of political parties in all progressive countries, and to 
ad organisation on sound and stable basis. If nation- 
teady, evolutionary and dignified, in their thoughts, 
bureaucracy cannot touch a hair of them. Many of 
4g nationalists and pose as such, lack all those qualities 
assess for the success and good name of the new 
so that have done infinite harm to it more than its 
‘on. We have becn drawing attention to the 
all along even before the commencement of 


common-sense or consistency in your clinging to 
ose who do not respect you in the least? Many of 
0 


om to have queer ideas of self-respect. With 


“ i + that lickiog the feet that kick is*the reverse 
ue siiedbae ise. Even now, if all nationalists grow 1 


the pe , it will soon reach the tet 
bsolutely no use trying at this stage to 
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ch does not at heart stand for liberty. 
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‘* How cau we hope 
unnatural and artificial Darrs 
get Swaraj without abolishin; 
born’ race? Can we reach it without 
and superstition in various heres of | 
Hob 06-4 the dignity 
nearly 50 millions of so-ca 
actually ? oe 
‘We, for one, thi 
who wants to bring about See Hout s 
in the right sense of the term. It is not tre 
about political equality while perpetratir 


ceasing to 
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Tar Mapuas 17. Tho Madras Stantard, of the 4th Decem! 
“ie” “In the latest issue of 


Deo. 4th, 1908. _ Extremists in Conference. 7, ombay an account is publish 


s of the Extremists’ Conference at Bombay at which it 
old a separate Congress at Nagpur. If what tl e ‘author of th 
ry very few of the members of the Con; Continua 


cared to attend. There was not a single Bengalee, or Madrasee o 
Extremist.’ Though reporters were excluded from the Coni 
friends of those who were present were admitted. It is stated t 
representative character of the meeting itself was challenged. beta h 
interesting portion of the report we are alluding to is that the Conference 
a creed of itsown. Here is what the /ndu Prakwsh account says:—* But 
begin with the beginning, @ rT those who wanted to fo in, were made 0 ‘sign 
a creed which ran thus:—I am a Nationalist and I pinion thi 


te: 
, the 


am of op 
separate Congress of the Nationalists should be held.” The obj 
feature of the Madras Indian National Congress is, in the 
xtremists, its creed. But it is disgusting ei dle that the Extremists, w 
ever they have met in secret conclave, have taken care to exclude : men w 
would not sign their varying hand-and-foot binding creeds.’ It was to the 
creed of the Convention that these gentlemen objected. But strangel 
enough, they have a creed of their own. The objection, then, is to t 

of other people but not to ir own, which existed, if what a corre 
stated in our columns i 1s ti even at the time of the Surat ¢ 
a nebulous condition. * creed or no 
to have been an excitl air, for there was’ an ‘OF 
Fron make themselves 


“A 


removed. We will nits 
‘Mr. Phansalkar told the 
the meeting itself was in. 


very few public workers i in 
into two contending, watring 
ally suffer. ‘The 
the ways. Mr. Kelk ir 
on the audience the r neces: 
would land them in diffie 
of opinion that the | 
Motilal Ghose Was &. 
the Extremists would f 

Munje, the. famous 
incident by challengi 


the country and if they were 
factions, the cause of the nat 
geved cautiously ~ 


2 ay 
mt ¢ 


publica- 

ya wrote a 
Motilal in reply to 
himself 


9 the publicat lon Of the Indu Prakash 
be authoritative, has been published, 
we we are not concerned, one way or 


:— Wo print a Tas Inoue Parnzor, 
ion to-day from a correspondent Deo, oh 1908. 
fally’ qualified to offer sound advice on 
ard a good deal ubout the differences to 
y can, and ought to be, settled without 
© community. The Muhammacans 
ren else' are a highly sensitive people; and 
polvical Association among them, especially by men from 
ara as to be shown for local sentiment and prejudices. ‘T'he 
bposed Jeague, as defined in the speech of Mr. Muhammad 
Baliadur, 1s one which must appeal to the sympathy of all 
ple. itis not antagonistic to uny other Indian community. 
S1V61} for the benefit of the Muhammadans, without any ain 
others, 1t may be compared to the Swadeshi movement as 
bm boycott. The former is purely advancement of one’s own 
3 latter means such advancement by means of hostility to others. 
therefore, which has been eketched by the promoters of the 
gue is one which will commend itself to right-thinking men. But, 
sin Madras and for the success of the organisation itself, it is 
That the leaders of the local Muhammadan community must 
entity themselves with the movement. It may be casy enough to set 
alied the Muslim League; butif it is created without the consent 
ation of the principal local leaders, it is hardly likely that the insti- 
‘endure, or will prove very useful while it endures. It is hardly wise 
t to create an organisation independently of genuine local support or 
wd of local feeling and opinion. ‘That some degree of disregard has 
“is apparent from what our correspondent says. We hardly 
© Muhammadan community have made sufficient advance in 
they can afford to start with serious differences. If they 
od at all, they must act with unanimity among themselves, 
r the lead of those who are competent to lead. Government 
ong whom are found several of the most capable members of the 
community, tannot, take part in the movemont. Hence the 
meray to guide it must come from those who, to their social 


uence in the community, add ability and judgment of the 
nd zeal for the common welfare. There is no use forcing 
in the face of differences among educated sections and when the 
je community are, as our correspondent says, opposed entirely to 
ation of the kind. If the divided sections are to bo united, and 
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lard, 10th December, writes:—“ At the 1 
present day when Indian Mussalmans have aires, 
‘abandoned their attitude of aloofness from and De. 1th, 1908. 

. ... apathy to political activity and when Museal- 
1s are being formed all over the country it is well to 
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and to assist them in every 
the people. In doing that 
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} i ] deal of force in Mr. Tyabji’ r 
im cal bodies splitting up India into several camps.and 1 


ull on behalf otf each of such Fagg will not in any wa, 
HI situation. Would it not be far better follow 
Justice Badruddin ‘Tyabji, to have a centra 


whole of India such as the Congress which could. ; p 


instead of in the name of sectional coteries? Th 
League independent of the Congress in so far as 
] necessities of Muhammadans, but why should. 
\, Congress to press claims the benefits of which 
difference arises as to the manner in which such 1 
, be enjoyed, there is the Muslim League to make k 

i} that may crop up by the Muhammadans 
‘gi remedies as may appear to them feasibl 
Hal Muhammadans who have mada up their x 
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a. the Congress leaders are. 
various occasions. Whi 

ni Congress on the groun 
‘ * Probably the 2 
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resid ereof to the introduction of which the Hindu 

ates object as a body or by a majority of }ths of their 
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‘that the Hindu or Muhammadan delegates as a bod 
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. Ivan artich undisciplined elements in the Congress parties, T#* Isnas Paraser, 
ron _o the Indian Patriot, of the 10th December, has Des. 1oth, 1808. 
i clementsinthe +6 following:—“ That the ‘undisciplined 
_ elements’ have done a great deal of harm will 
if not by all. Men imexpericnced in public life, and 
sense responsi lity, were enlisted as camp followers. They 
4) at Surat without understanding what the orders meant. Any 
» were enlisted as delegates; some carried sticks with them ; 
1 them.on the way ; and all boasted of their achievement after 
them at Surat. A more disorderly rabble could not have 
vether.. Every honest politician, to whichever side he ma 
pvi inciples, has been disgusted wit 
any such 
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Madras, 
Dee. 11th, 1908. 
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22. The India, of 
Pondicherry, | 


ee p.:...., in Persia wh 
nese sunt Roy: sneitins of the Parl + ment of the Eu 
are not fit to. 
and which will make both confirmed repres 
Japa ountries striving for it like India. 
the aboliti . Parhament that was. 
much trouble. he very time this 


was 


The Shah of Persia is, | 
but certain enemies to. pu 


‘and a Parliame 
will once again be opened in Persia, because it is quite natural that sudden 
changes occur in revolutionary periods, : 


IJ.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Police. 


ne 23. The India, of the 5th December, says :—From the year | 
Dec. Sth, 1008, The Madras Police, = #@i¢ to be an Improvemant. tn She eae 
in Madras owing to the introduction 
reforms in this department. The main result of these reforms has | 
the number of Police officers has been increased and as a natural con 
the expense incurred for this department has also increased. Th 
present expenditure for this department is nearly Rs. 4,58,635, while the 


ip 
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expenditure in 1906 was only Rs. 3,78,404. But, in the detection of crimes 
there does not seem to be any improvement, because while the ata 
detected cases was 64 in 1905 and 63 in 1906, it was only 


this show that the Police are quite incompetent? If the Ma 
more vigilant and prevent the occurrence of crimes in the cit 
coming round only to stop ’ meetings or to detect nu 


they will be help the 
Police is only like feedin 
the Whites and tease us, b ) i 
a 24. The Swadesam tran, of , writes :-— 
Midnapore Police in h sii tnt alle 


gentlemen of the 


¥. 


suit for damages againet the 


come out in the enquiry to de 


epi." 


o be instituted against the Police. none 
@ common thing for the Police in this 


degree 


nerally 


fovernment is interested in establishing a crime, the Police try 
vor their witnesses in such a way as to he 

doing so by the fact that if they succeed in getting a convic- 
ent will reward them by giving them promotion in service. 
juite common now for the Judges to convict persons in 
Lon cases, relying Only on the evidence of the Police. Moreover, as the 
Government has to depend for all secret informativn, with reference to the 
¥ only on the Police, it has to give them 
Some of the laws recently passed have nlso vested 


@ Police are vested with such extraordinary powers in any 

ing otherwise in this country is 
‘between the rulers and the ruled and if the constitution 
26 | be so changed. as to create such a sympathy, all the 
ron caused by the present arbitrary authority of the olice will be 
removed. 


25. The Bhavani, of the ne December (received on the 9th December), 
a observes :—As cases of theft began to increase 

oh Mt Pelion in Nellore, ——_in number, the inhabitants of the Muagamarivari 
street and some other streets in Nellore arranged among themselves to 
trol during nights for the purpose of protecting their ‘‘ houses.” While 
some of the inhabitants of the Achara street werc patrolling the street on the 


ight of the 29th November, tho ‘‘ Reserve Inspector” seemed to have asked 
zm why they should not be arrested. This question implies a great deal. 
police have not made the necessary arrangements for the protection 
property of the people, should the people not try to protect their 
) a If a ple patrol for themselves, will it-be prejudicial to the 
the police help the patrolling le, security will be all the greater, 
Fil be songaeedh ys thefts. Caibes of thett do not occur in places 
the people.. All the thefts that occurred in Nellore have teken 
those parts which were not patrolled by the people. We request 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police will kindly issue orders so that 
3 from the Reserve force may be sent to help the people patrolling 
s of their own accord.. ‘I'his order may be withdrawn as soon as 
care ceases. In the days of famine, it 1s impossible for the people 
they are robbed of what they possess by thieves. 
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Deo. 4th, 1906. 
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BwAvVEsaMiTRAD, 
Madras, 
epson Treatment of 
Coimbatore Jail. 
these statements are true, it becomes very necessary that the Government 
: should introduce strong disciplinary measures to improve the administration 
‘ of the Coimbatore Jail. _ 
(d) Education. seks canna 
Hanpu Nésox, 28. The Hindu Nesan, of the 7th oN re ae be a 
Ti “7th, 1908, strong rumour in Mj for the last few da 
i Deo. 7 The Matriculation muddle. that sT the Matxicaialion: (aan ys 
i it has now been found that this rumour is true. But yet, 
a] or two hundred students could not have been benefited by this leaka 
’ questions and this can be easily found out from the very answers 
: students. So it will not be a desirable step to compel all the eleven thous 
students, that have appeared for this examination this year. to undergo a 
reexamination for the conduct of a mischievous few, who had illegally brought 
out the papers. This may result in loss and anxiety to both the students and 
the University. So we hope the Syndicate will consider about this. 
4 Suraneesnrream, 29. The Swadesamttran, of Bh: - pte Rr seath? Big, wd 
4 Dec, 8th, 1908. on ik vi schools used to be located on the pials 
q te of homie or choultries. After the educational 
rf authorities declared that those schools must be located only in buildi 
i school-houses are gradually being constructed in many villages, some by 
1 ane public subscriptions by the villagers and some by the help of the grant given 
: by the educational authorities. In very few villages in which there are no 
} men who will help the cause of education, the Government has built small 
i structures on Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 to accommodate a lower primary school. But 
He when we see the order recently issued by the Mysore Government on the 
ey bl same subject, we think our Government also can learn a lesson therefrom. 
a We That Government has declared that all materials obtainable in forests will be 
Bh! || eae sold at half-prices to those who offer to build school-houses in villages and 


leave them under the control of the Educational authorities. If our Prov 
cial Government also will issue a similar order, good and substantial sch 
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: houses will come into existence in many villages very soon. = 
Wisara VixaTan, Py 
ohen 30. The Vizia 
Nov. 2let, 1908. The King is tho cause of ‘the 
present condition of India. 
country, and this applies to India too. Lord E 
i | raised ths taxes inordinately and this vexed the | he K 
i . (0) @ Received in the current wok, = i 
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mzon came as the Viceroy of India and 
this partition have not yet disappeared. 


pople of England that if they par 
lians the reforms he suggests, the ver 
day the Indians and the Anglo-Indians 

ees, , begin to move as brothers. But the 
en will never make any reforms that will help the progress of the 
_ Will any one in this world take in poison to kill himself? Our 
jownfall is the cause of all the greatness of the Englishmen, and if 
we improve, they will be reduced to a lower condition than ours. Thus, for 
xampie, the weaving industry in our country hus been gradually improving 
for the last two-years as a result of our boycott movement. The immediate 
outcome of this is that many weaving factories in Kngland, which were 
urning out cloths for sale in India, havo been closed and thousands of 
ers ge coolies have been thrown out of employment. So the Englishmen 
to the Le 
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rry out any reforms, Will the addition of one or two titled mon 
he Legislative Councils remove your poverty ? Will it give liberty to the 
Indians? Will all your grievances be redressed if a hundred more are given i 
eppointments in the Police department? The Englishmen will not make any ‘Hh 
other reforms than these. | Kt 
_ Then again Mr. Gokhale requested that all those, who had been 
convicted for politival offences, may be pardoned. But this will never be 
done. ‘The Englishmen may pardon even murderers. But they will never 
excuse those who preached about Swadeshi, Swaray, pational education and 
boycott. Even during the recent jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation the 
sympathy of the British Government was not extended to any political 
prisoner. So either the Indians must acquire swaraj or their names must be 
obliterated, even as those of the Romans and the Greeks. We can never be 
improved by the reforms of the Englishmen. 


32. The India, of the 5th November, reports Sri Bepin Chandra Pal to, Ixpa, te 
| } | have written to the Manchester Guardian as Nov. bth, 1908. i, 
The Government and the 


follows:—It is true that, within the last 
one or two years, the Government has 
imprisoned the Editors and Proprietors of many native newspapers in India, 
either on a charge of sedition or on one of creating hatred between class and 
class. But the only rs, which it has stopped altogether, are the 
Yugantar and the Vande Mataram, both of which were nationalist papers. Of 
these, the latter was a Daily paper published in English and had a very wide 
circulation. Its first Editor was myself and within a few months after it was 
started, it became famous throughout the world. While in existence, it was, 
as it were, a beacon light to the nationalists and their newspapers. The 
British authorities in India, mad with the desire to continue for ever their 
present arbitrary and despotic rule, destroyed this paper and also attached 
ite press, because they thought that this was an instrument of spreading 
sedition in the land. There is no doubt that the proverb “ Folly precedes a 
destraction ” will prove quite true in the case of these Anglo-Indians. This i 
paper wrote: ‘ dec heaemnization is that the race of Bharata should acquire 4 
ndependence and become great. Our firm belief is that the Indians also 
must. sacrifice as much as other races haste aes to acquire independence. 
Bat our only anxiety is that, owing to either the ignorance or impatience 
of the I wien london our cenihenr: should not exceed: that which is quite 


Vande Mataram newspaper. 


esnential to acquire independence.” Though this paper thus openly dec 
inggyt and effective method was * 
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Inspr, 
Pondicherry, 
Dec. 5th, 1908. 


Innta, 
Pondicherry, 
Deo. 5th, 1908. 


SwADESAMITRAN, 


Madras, 
Deo. 5th, 1908. 
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is: ‘ Youths in thi« country are taught’ on! 
and are never given a virtuous training. '‘T'his trai 
by the Christian religion and the foreign Missionaries. 
subjection to a foreign rule and so one who has a desire fo 
whether he be young or old, is'a wicked person ‘indeed. 1 an 
this {virtue is cultivated among the Christians. No other’ 
this virtue. From the time I came to this ‘country, I have 
only the cultivation of this virtue. So, may the Christian’ 
Missionaries live long!” — EES SG ee 
What is the meaning of these words ? 
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lorse races an besides 
this, if being subject to a foreign nation is such a great virtue, why shoul 
the Englishmen now strengthen their army and navy, apprehending danger 
from the Germans? If the Englishmen become subject to the Germans, will 
not the latter upplaud the former as a very virtuous people? == 


34, The India, of the 5th December, observes:—This benign Govern- 
“What justioe is this ? ” ment gave only rigorous imprisonment to one 


Mr. Stirling, an Assistant editor of the 
and Military Gazette, for having shot an Indian servant of his to dea 
Now an Indian cooly of a planter shot him with an arrow, unable to bear |} 
torture and the White died after lingering for three days. For this, 1] 
same benign Government has punished the Indian with hanging. Wha 
justice ! | Wate ary 

35. The Swadesamitran, of the 5th Decumber, writes :—Almost all the 
The Indians and the Civil Service, .Te8ponsible appointments in our Government 
cies kes are held by persons who have passed the Indiar 
Civil Service examination which is held in London every year. Ow 
various causes, not more-than two or three Indians are able to go 
examination every year, and'so the majority of the successful cai 
this examination are Englishmen. This was regarded as an ins 
community, and so attempts were being made from 1833 to remedy t 
of affairs. This was realised hy even the late Queen Victoria, ‘ft 
Proclamation of 1858 she had promised that there would be nothing to 
an Indian aspiring to any appointment to which he was fitted by et 
training and capability. While we were complaining that this pro 
not been fulfilled, Lord Curzon'and other statesmen began to say: th 
wrong in interpreting the Proclamation and that we could ne 
the higher appointments. But Lord Morley declared su 
Curzon’s construction was not correct and that the prorm 
still binding. This was reiterated also in the recent mes 
Such being the case, it is rather surprising that'some } 
officials should deny~this right to the Indians. 
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. stated’ Uefore hie left Calcutta: 


| of, 


greater numb ns in the Civil! Service: now thaw 
came to India, and that therefore it was wro to ony theb the 
Queen 's: Proclamation: was: yet unfulfilled.. ‘said that there 


vere only, three: indians. in.the Civil Servioe: when he came to India, and that 
mere, wete now as.many, as. thirteen: Surely; the mere fact, that tle number 
Indians.in the. CiviliServioe which: was:three about 40 years back has now 
: » Will. not by; iteelf; be an: illustration of the fulfilment of the 
» Why:should the-other members:in the Bengal Civil Service 
when tlie. Indians: are qualified enough: to liold: the same 
aint _Is there. a. restriction, in, any. other country tlian India, to 
ne higher: appointments in. the Government service being given to the natives 
of. the. country,? Both. § ‘Andrew Fraser and. Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt 
entered; the, Indian. Civili Service in the same year. But yet, the former 
Herings. pa days eo vaes ee Cree of Bengal while the 
atter,.when.he retired, 10 years. was only a. Divisivnal Commissioner. 
Why should there be this Micmas os g 


36, The Swadesamitran, of the 9th December, writes :—There was recently Swavseamrreay, 
‘@ very hot discussion in the Parliament when Dee. fe 108. 
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ment iof Ibdia:on the Miltary 21% Buchanan: sought tho: permission of the i} 
aad Maes House'for raising: an additional loan of seven at 

ae and.a half: crores of rupees for the use of" tlie ash 
Government: of India: in. laying: out fresh Railway lines on the borders of nl 
Indja. Dr. Butherford. pointed: out that the-Indians never liked the idea of pf 
the: Government laying out new: lines. of Hailway with borrowed money. and ie 


that the Government never:paid any: heed:to the Parliament as far as India 

was.concerned.. Sir Charlés.Dilke observed that the military expenditure in 

Indi, was growing: beyond bounds. and that’ Lord: Kitchener;.in spite of 

. Temonstrances, Las.squandered. money. in laying out new lines of Kailway on 
the frontier: to, lielp the movements: of the troops. Many other speakers also Jt 
followed. inthe same strain. But. what effect is. this discussion going: to Ut 
have? Already nearly. thirty thousand miles of ltailway have been laid out AB 
in. India, connecting, even. small, villages with one another: The result of: 
this.is that foreign articles.are introduced oven into these villages and the grain 
and other things produced there alone are carried away to distant places. 
Therefore it is:the opinion. of the. intelligest’ among us: that new lines of 
Railway. need. not be. constructed hereafter: at a great cost. Similarly the 
Indians feel. that they. cannot bear any addition to the present mulitary 
expenditure, which by: itself. swallows nearly a third of the revenues and that 
England. should: bear, a portion of this: expenditure. ut the view of the 
Government isidifferent on both these points. 


37: Referring.to Sir P. M. Mehta's Sere . at to soponte Conaunasen AsDMRAKBAARI, 

j being held! by different parties, the Amdhras Deo. sth, 1908. 
Agtinme Hialeah Koogress. ps of tha ett December (received on the 9th 
December), observes :-—Even while such a.great: man as Mr. Surendranath 


Bannerjeé was jor Pod effect a compromise between the. Moderate. and: 


the Nationalist parties believing it to be becoming 
gible. why Mr. Mehta should. 


more Ca 
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hip.of the National Congress in the-sea-of calamity. It is: ' 
dice: Me oved ithe root-worm to the tree-of National 
‘and: made.ite "tecnis kalioew: When he ‘who possesses: onty~ some” . i 
a: ‘association: which’ is subject to foreigners: without’ any~ | 


men have who possess complete indépendénce-in alt ‘matters! We: believe’ 
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| Village adhikarios ond the Karics (village héadiien) fn 


labar. | a ose two annas for each vakkalat to be 


registered and as in a single suit three or four vakkalats are required till the. 
termination of the suit, the collection of two annas for each vakkalat, causes 
unnecessary loss to the poor litigants. ‘The correspondent is o opinion that 
the framing of any hard and fast rule in this matter will not be of any use, 
as the authorities have no means to find out whether their instructions are 
obeyed or not. He suggests that in each amsam, a fixed number of vakkalats’ 
should be required to be registered by the adhikari of the amsam and those 
who register more than the-fixed number should receive some sort of recog- 
nition at the hands of the authorities concerned. © P 


IV.—Nativs STAares. 


Mreons Stas, 39. The Mysore Slar, of the 7th instant, criticises in a leading article 
eee _.. the proceedings of the Mysore Government in 
A remarkuble piece of official the matter of dealing with the officials of 
conduct in Mysore. , Maddagiri taluk who took part in exacting 
contributions from the people for the Sringeri Jagadguru. It appears that 
the Patel (village headman) of that place, in forcibly taking possession of a 
cartload of straw belonging to one Siddananjappa, a Mathada of the 
Lingayat caste, for the use of the Guru, was resisted by the Mathadayya and. 
the latter ‘died from the effects of the beating which he received from the 
Patel. These allegations were first made by a correspondent of the Vrithanta’ ‘ 
Patrika and afterwards ascertained to be no more than facts and ‘maintained’ 
as such by the editor of that-paper in spite of the denial by the Government. 
‘I'he Government however, says the paper, do not support their denial by 
adducing evidence or publishing the details of the enquiry which they appear 
to have held. This only serves to strengthen the belief in the statements of 
the Paitrika. de ihe 
+ | The Government, while admitting that the death of the Mathadayya was 
a due to the blows given by the Patel, hold that the man had heart disease ‘and. 
WW enlarged spleen and that the Patel could not be accountable‘ for the ‘death. 
ab This is only consistent with the partiality shown by the Guvernment from, 
iy the very commencement in this matter, and the ten months’ imprisonment 
HE which the Patel got for this homicide is only another proof of this attitude of 
ee the Government. The boldness of the Patel in assaulting a fellow-subject and 
\ ee causing his death shows how far he had the support of the higher authorities. 
We It is most astonishing and regrettable that it should be possible for the men 
via) | in authority of one sect to oppress the people of other sects and compel them: 
to make contributions to.a Guru of the Fri ed 
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_ 20th century and in a province which has earned the name of a model Stute... 
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ae VI.—MiscetLankous. 


it) ce ee 40. The India, of the 5th December i i explanation of tho cartoon 
Le | Deo, 5th, 1908. “ nuiet ‘on published in it, says:—Owing to the heavy: 
Le | oe ee ee ..Yains of national Zalecnitiee the lake calle 
“the peace of the land.of Bharata” has breached in many places.’ Som 
’ ignorant English authorities think they! can prevent the water of the lak 
| escaping by filling in the breaches with:mud, and it has not struck these fools 
that canals must be dug to carry the rain water out. Can a breach of this 
lake be repaired by ‘baskets of mud called \New cruel laws” ? « Morley is: 
having a pastime of it; by looking at everything from a: distance throtgh 
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‘of boycott, . .-« Municated to our friends that the people of 
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will take long leave and quit 
British officials in India take 
ou see what a peaceful 

our people have not yet clearly 
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42. The India, of the 5th ether meee Paki patriots may, in the 
ee a ae ee aggregate, be compared to a factory which 
The Zope kore produces a commodity called irerdew. In a 
factory, there is.a central engine with a huge wheel in it whirling round and 
it is the rotation of this wheel that moves every other mechanism in the 
factory.. But. the heat evolved from the engine and numerous small acces- 
sories are necessary to rotate this huge wheel. Some of these accessory 
mechanisms move very slow white some others rotate very fast; but every 
one of these is quite essential for the work of the factory. Similarly the 
central wheel in our country was till now the congress and its work was 
helped by numerous small associations throughout the country. Some of the 
members of these associations were very intelligent, wealthy and influential 
while some others were doing their work quite unnoticed. But the work of 
both these classes of persons is quite essential for tho progress of the public 
weal. Now certain mad people are saying that only certain classes of persons 
can be admitted in the Congress. This is something like saying that certain 
mechanisms which turn very fast should be removed from a factory, and the 
result will only be that the whole organisation will come toa stand-still. 
Among those who want to exclude certain people from the congress is Sir 
Pherosha Mehta. He says: ‘ The congress began as a constitutional attempt 
with the full confidence of the British Government,’and it is time that this 
principle should be laid down clearly without any chance of a misconstruc- 
tion.” Mehta does not know that mother Bharata, the owneress of this 
factory, has decided to work it hereafter with the electrical power of the 
desire for liberty instead of with the steam power of petitioning to the British, 
as of old. Moreover our people will not long continue to have a respect 
towards these, who show such an open hatred against union. Already all the 
parties in. Bengal have understood that the principles of Mehta and Krishna- 
sawmy Aiyar are opposed to the progress of the country and the people 
of other Presidencies also will soon realise this. Unless Mehta & Co. 
approach the Government to prevent the representatives from Bengal attend- 
ing the next Congress, their principles are sure to be blown to the winds in 
that assembly. 
48. The Jndia, of the 5th November, says:—Babu Bepin Chandra Pal 

: has decided to publish a bi-monthly journal 
A. new. gowns by Bepin called Swaraf in London. This journal will 
Chandra Pal. contain all the free iy expressed by him 
while in India: ‘This will not affect him inany way in England, even though 
the publication of the same views in India will subject him to a cruel punish- 
merit at the hands of the Government. It may be a surprise to some that 
what:is termed sedition in India is no offence at all in England. But this 1s 
explained by the fact that, unlike the Indians, the people in England have 
got their own' rights and can even oppose the authority of the Government, if 
they like: In a ‘country in which the people are strong, the Government 
stopped to-day 'in'London, the Eng people, lest the same fate sho 
ll then1, will fight it out with the Government. But if a paper 1s unneces- 
irily ‘stopped in’India, the English people will not care for it, because India 
Ee enti and th du anything they like. There is 
subject country and the authorities can y vax f y ; re 
country in the whole world which is devoid of popular rights like British 


wir, 


y. ff noah an pe of Bepin Babu 


lwora, 
Pontie 
Nov. 5th, 1 
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they no longer. impart knawle 
return, which is their, majn.d 


doing, now? Are not shyonsan vf of Brabmans.in the service, ofthe: British. 
Government, which is conducted on the unjnss- basis of: ‘on: | 


representation ? wi should the public have any regard for these? Even 
when the people are dying of'famine, many ‘Talisildars, to gein the-favour 
their superior. officers, report that there is‘no famine and. oruelly colleet 
taxes and: hand it-over-to the Englishmen. Are not many of these Tabsildars 
Brahmans? ‘The avocation-of’a spy was regardad ‘as. the meanest one by-our. 
ancestors, and. it-is only men of a very low class that: used'to take it up: in 
ancient times. But now even people calling themselves Brahmans liave taken 
to this work. How can. these expect the-respeet ofthe. ublic? Bven: in 
barbarous countriés-like-England itis only persons in-abjec ‘penury that take 
to.this-work, and even that-only as a matter of:necessity and not ‘of’ pleasure: 
But: in. British India, this-avocation is considered ‘an: lionour conférred_ on thie. 
persons concerned! Alas! How low lias-the land of: Bharata gone down!’ 


Bwanmeaurriay, 45. The Swadesamitran, of the 10th December, says:—Thie flowers. of 
Deo. 10th, 1908. a.tree called’ “hop” are used'in England; in 
The hop-trade in England and extracting liquor and preserving it, and as.the 

the jndigortzade in India. number ot people used * to drin ik ig. greater in 


that country, the cultivation of this tree. has now become. a very lucrative 
weans of :livelihood for. the English people. Of* late not only, these flowers 
but also cortain artificial chemical preparations having the samequality began 
to be imported from foreign countries and this naturally affected’ the cal 
rowers of *hop.” To safeguard the interests of the noprezowers in 

arliament 


4 


tngland; Mr. Lloyd George has now brought a Bill before the. | 
that hops imported from other countries must bear the name of the country- 

importing it and, that those chemical’ preparations ought to-be prohibited’ 

from entering into England. It seems that no one opposed ‘it. ‘his ig-quite 

natural, fur they would not like that their countrymen must: be déprived ‘of’ 

their livelihood. But there.are several trades in India, like this hop-trade, | 

which are gradually, being rooted out owing to foreign competition. Thus 

indigo dyeing was 4 flourishing trade in India till some time bark; but the- 

importation of artificial dyes trom Germany and other-countries has greatly 

affected this trade, because of their cheapness. Why.cannot this Government 

also prohibit the importenes of these dyes intoIndia ? Lord Minto will only. 

be repeating in India the conduct of Lloyd’ George in England and why. 

- should he not do it ? | 

ven ig 46,; A sub-leader in the.Kerala Patreka, of the 5th December; reféxring 
Deo. 5th, 1908.. The Indian 065 to the, ensuing Congress, says that it will be 
te are for the good. ofthe country, if-'the -Mddérates. 

and |Kxtremists were.to sink their little differences and work hand*in hand’ 
peaceably .te secure. the necessary reforms. in. the, administration of; the: 
country. Lven a child:knows that. it will:be. impossible. for the. Indians to. 
drive the British out-of the country and. manage. the, administration of ‘the: 
country themselves... Every sane man will admit:that:the: connection: of; 
England with India. is highly beneficial to the Jatter and to think of obtaining: 
Cane the necessary reforms, by resisting -the authority of Goveramentis notat alk 
preserrontny. As Swadeshism, one of the teneta of the:Extremiats, is highly. 

neficjal to the,country, all mist: unite te promote: that: cause:.andtit:is) 

certain, that Government jwallnot geudge their: support :fer-‘the improves. 

ment of, the indugtyiesof the:.couptry. Under theag cizoumatamessy iti: is 

highly necessary. that both ; parties should join, andaworki: in: the cagseiof, the 


Congress. 
[Issued, 15th December 1908. } 
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(a) Police, 


1. The Indian Patriot, of the 15th December, writes :—‘‘ While it may 
be easily admitted that houses have to be 
Froitless house-searches in searched when reasonable suspicion is enter- 
Bengal. taincd that ‘some incriminating article or 
document can be found therein, and that occasionally such searches may prove 
to be unjustified ‘by the result, it seems to reflect little credit on the Magi 
tracy and the Volice that such a large number of fruitless searches should be 
made as are almost daily reported in the Oalcutta papers. Opening a single 
issue of a Calcutta paper received to-day we find that two houses of respect- 
able people were surrounded at 3-30 a.m. at Seragunge on the 1)th instant 
and were searched from 6 to 10 a.m., but nothing incriminating was found. 
On the same day a Muktear’s house was searched for hours at Kushtia. 
Nothing, not even a bit of incriminating paper, was found. At Naraingunge 
four houses were searched, and nothing notable was found. At Barisal one 
house was searched, and nothing was found. At Jessore one house was 
searched, and nothing was found. At Meluberia one house was searched 
diligently, but nothing was found. At Chandpur the search of a house brought 
out nothing beyond some innocent letters and doctors’ bills. At Utt 
every nook and corner of a house was searched and nothing objectionable 
was found. At Commilla twelve houses were searched. The searches lasted 
several hours, and nothing of value was obtained. ‘Two houses were searched 
at Brahamperia ; but the report says that ‘the object and the result have 
not transpired.’ Other searches of a like nature are daily reported in- the 
Calcutta papers; and a police and magistracy which cannot know more 
of the places in their charge than to pursue such wild goose chase, must, 
it seems to us, give way ‘*o better men. It is a scandal of the first 
magnitude that they should be so freely permitted to invade the residences 
of respectable persons, only to come away empty handed. They seem to 
proceed like census officers, marking every house, and searching and taki 
note of its contents so that nothing might escape their attention, but that 
chance might Jead them at times to a place where some useful object can be 
found. It certainly seems to us that a word must be said on behalf of the 
people who are subjected to this kind of annoyance simply because the Police 
do not know how to do their work better. How much of the difficulties in 
Bengal is due to proceedings of this kind is at least worth enquiring.” 


sd 


(e) Local and Municipal. 


2. In a leader, on the Government order on the Madras Corporation 
a pee administration report, the Hindu, of the 14th 

The Madras Conporetion: December, remarks -—“ We haye. on severa 
occasions referred in these columns to the grave sanitary defects of this city 
and pointed to the need of proper attention being paid to them. We are glac 


to note there is no longer the same indifference in regard to even the most 


pressing requirements as there was formerly, on the part of the authoritie 
and that it looks as if we may have in the coming years some change for th 
better in the public health of this city. It is admitted on all-hands that the 
most serious sanitary defects are the lack of proper drainage in @ large 
portion of the city and a very deficient water-supply. The new drainage 


ete acc Ae BT ne in shelled a ee ei at eal eee ad Sededaee meee 


pply_ schemes, of the city are being carried out. Th 
Uppy schemes, of the city are. e Special 


om. Ex , ed charge of his duties ; 

avn Fp ene Assumes: & in December 
ene vag oe dg | has been at work. The work on the new 
schemes would appear to be. now in active progress, though opini ; 
SCs. WOU Sppear 0, 00.1 2 act ; opinion is 
mewha d as to the value to be attached Speci 
— 2 Hee : lached to the Special Officer's part 


8. The Patriot, of the 15th December, writes :-— 
©The Government? s inexplicable order. 


ee is oe ek __ “In reply to an influentially signed memo- 
‘seapati Mi setelealiey for the rial asking for a non-official (Seirus to the 
ay tem pt _ _ . Pirupati Municipality, the Government has 
simply roplied that it is unable to comply with the request of the 
mémorialists #¥ thie. vacancy, For the last twenty years, there was a Sub- 
Magist vat Chairman, and the memorialists urged that if, after so many years 
of Municipal experience, they sliould not have a non-official, if not an elected 
Chairman, the Municipality itself may be abolished, and Tirupati be declared 
unfit for even such elementary local self-government. ‘The Government has 
not chosen to give any reason for its decision. The only inference is, that 
the District officials should have sent unfavourable reports, in private. It is 
no wonder that such instances should go to strengthen the popular belief in 
these days that nothing is gained by memorialising and that it is much better 
to save oneself the trouble and expense involved in such representations of 


grievances and popular desires.” 


4. The Jndian Patriot, of Ho ip peember, writes: —‘' Elsewhere we 
ss publish a long letter from a Muhammadan 
aa burial-grounds Gitizen about the Muslim burial-grounds and 
ae eS . the scant regard the Madras Corporation is 
paying to tho religious feeling of a large portion of its tax-payers. As a 
nation the Muhammadans are deeply susceptible to religious fanuticism, and 
it will -be unfortunate, indeed, if any large section of tho population in the 
2 heeairas have any reasonable ground for complaint against, what they may 
rightly term the high-handedness of the Corporation. The writer of the 
communication to which we refer touches upon rather a very dangerous topic, 
which, if true, will result in a most unfortunate tension of feelings between 
two of the influential sections of the population of the city ‘The feeling 
isgomehow or other gaining ground,’ says he, ‘that the Uorporation is not 
sying that respect to the religious feelings of the Muslim section as it 
rth to the interment of the Hindu community. Its inexorable attitude in 
the case of burial-gronnds and its plaint mood in the case of the Hindu 
burning-ground are, perhaps, answerable for this impression.’ It is 
unfortunate, indeed, if such a feeling should gain ground, and it is for pe 
sible leaders of Muhammadan public opinion to tell their less educated brethren 
that no class-hatred comes into play in our Corporation, whatever other 
mysteries there might be within its walls. Interested men may make much 
of any such feeling of antagonism, and the need for ° class representation ’ 
in the Corporation, may be advocated. We assure the Muhanimadans that 
our Corporation is never actuated by any partiality for Hindus as against 
Muhammadans, although we are sorry we cannot assure them that they will 
care more for religious feelings as for what they call ° sanitation.’ One 
‘would wish very mucb that sanitation had begun in other parts before 
it reached the burial grounds, but of course, that is for the Corporation to 
iets gh (k). General. 


- B Phe Wert Coast Spectator, of the 12th December, writes :——“ It may 
a 8 gag % : . be permissible to the publicist now and then to 
_ The Partition of Bengal. take a broader view of public questions than 
what is usually possible. The realities of life are generally too stern a master 
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ich he 
is willing to be bound. But, we take it, that it merely means that he is 
rather unwilling to be taught by experience. He has, it is true, arrived at 
the age when people are apt to look upon consistency as a virtue; but in the 
case of Lord Morley, broad-minded and honest and with an intellect undecaye 
by age, we earnestly hope that he has not yet passed the time of life when 
statesmen are willing to learn by experience. It should, by this time, be 
evident to him that the unsettling of the settled fact means reconciliation 
between the rulers and the ruled, giving the quietus to an agitation which 
has brought untold miseries, and the curing of the worst form of discontent 
which springs from despir and hopelessness . . . . . The only thing 
in the way of the Government coming down from the high horse is that 
meaningless thing ‘ prestige,’ which is responsible for the unfortunate state of 
affairs in India at present. The only course for the Government is to be 
honest and just ; mt the honest man is the first to gracefully acknowledge 
and rectify an error when he has made one. It isonly the weak that persist- 
ently refuse to acknowledge they are in the wrong. Itis to be hoped that 
the future biographer of Lord Morley will not be compelled to record that 
office changed him from a lover of justice and truth and a passionate advocate 
of freedom and fairplay into a weakling and a retrograde political doctrinaige . 
whose highest political wisdom was summed up in the doctrine of the ‘ settied 
fact.’ He is shortly to announce to the world his scheme of reforms, and, 
as the Bengalee observes, may Divine Providence give him the wisdom, strength 
and courage to utter the world that shall allay the unrest and rally every 


section of the Bengalee community to the side of law.” | 


hi pee tee See, 6. Referring to the proposed abolition of the Sea Post office, the Indian 
Wal Deo. 14th, 1908. Alaltierat ca ‘Patriot, of the 14th December, writes: 
Office. er i | office would, of course, 


“we are assured, do its utmost to minimise the 
delays involved. And that is what the Indian public particularly care for of 
late. The delivery of foreign mail has been anything but satisfactory, and 
to see a letter or a newspaper coming a week after it is due, going all round 
India, has not been an unusual phenomenon. The question is, whether, with 
the sorting office at Bombay, the staff would be able to cope with the work 
in the small time at its ee and whether as work advances, the difficulty 
that is felt now with regard to the sea will not apply with equal force to the 
land also.’ So far as Madras is concerned, a two-hours’ de ay will be ver 
much felt, for merchants go home by midday every Saturday, and ‘they 1 
never be able to see their home letters till Monday ; but many of the con 
mercial men will be willing to bear the delay of a. two-hours 3) z Webeaiubighe 


prompt delivery of letters is ensured,’ Cee 
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Lloyd George is 
rrence of a contingency which 
in regard to India. We ho 

; for it will be a great misfortune if, in 
rnment should not be able 


accomplishment of the reform. 
6< ® * * . * a 99 


The Indien Patriot, of the 15th December, writes:—“ . . .. . Tm ema Paras, 
The Indian refo It is particularly to be noted that Lord Morley’s pve. 16th, 1908, 

| ee intention in publishing the scheme now is to 

enable the National Congress at Madras to make a pronouncement on it, and 

Congressmen will duly realise their responsibility in this regard, especially in 

view of the message sent by Mr. Hume and Sir William Wedderburn. We 

are sure that there will be no disposition to cavil at the reform, however 

indequate it may be, but that the Congress as a body will treat it in a serious 

and respectiul spirit, fully appreciating the generous intentions underlying 

the proposals, but at the same time pointing out where the scheme may he 


improved with advantage. Until it is passed through Parliament it cannot 
févetnment will not be indifferent to 


or approved of, But from all: 
' 1 @ FER, FS e i ear AR WP ee cin paces 
‘Liberal Government will: rem 
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Deo. 18th, 1908, The In-lian reforms. 
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good government and the eeoerese of the people. It 
fulness that the proposals 


in full accord with those of Lord Morley.” 


Tas Ixpuw Parazor, The Judian Ff atriot, of os i ree vagy cing me ee 
Deo. 16th, 1908, . po n the whole. the scheme, a8 now presente | z) 
— the result of most anxious thought and delibe 

ration, and constitutes a marked and satisfactory improvement on the 

somewhat clumsy plan originally sketched. A good many details have yet 

to be worked out, and if they are worked out with the same sympathetic 

insight _ genuine desire for a real advance, a measure of real reform will 

be the result. io 


Tus Manaas Eraxpazd, = "The Madras Standard, of the 19th December, writes:—“ . . . » « 

Deo. 19th, 1908. Now that Lord Morley’s Despatch is before the 
public, there will be but one opinion l 
the spirit in which both Lord Morley and Lord Minto have approach 

the question. Even the sternest and most uncompromising of Tol Morley’s 

critics,— those who have grown impatient of the delay and dilatoriness and 

have become dissatisfied with the policy of repression which has unhappily 

been in the ascendant for the past two years,—must admit that almost in 

every sentence of his Despatch, Lord Morley shows how sincere, earnest and 

steadfast he has been in regard to the question of Indian reform and how 

faithfully, strongly and consistently Lord Minto, with his knowledge of the 

conditions prevailing in this country, has been backing him up. No two 

responsible statesmen could have worked in greater harmony and witha 

more sincere devotion to the cause which they have taken up; and we can 

now well realise the full significance of the repeated declarations of Lord 

Morten about the firmness ofy purpose, in this behalf, of the present Viceroy 

of Indias a. ae ge os 


Tas Inptan Parutor, 8. The Indian Patriot, of the 14th December, writes:—“ 2. . 4, It 


several points making for progressive reform their views seem to have been 


The Indian reforms. 
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: as ng is not likely to be allayed 
unless there is the most convincing evidence of their complicity in erme. 
now arrested seem to enjoy a measure of | 


are not able, by overwhelmi 
that no ) hasty or ill-considered 


Ave grave ivings about an ear! ly 
_ fhe policy th at is most urgent in 

possible, the actual criminals from 
» to Bvabnidc deprive them of the 


sble influence among their cou ntryaien, and pt their respect al regard, 
Until we hear more,, we have to suspe A bs pement, meanwhile cherishing 
the oad that the clouds may dispores« and ve a clear sky.” 


of the 17th December, writes:—““ . . , ‘Tan Ixoun Paraor, 
We consider it a misfortune that between the Deo. 17th, 1908. 

enactment of a pene drastic law and the 
itifying : : ms there should have been the necessity for 
5S Geverainset to put themselves on the defensive, for defensive surely is 
os of Go ent in this connection. When the new law was 
mday the Government’s position was particularly strong. They 
ifficult and unprecedented situation, and, however drastic the 
were able to show ample justification for it, and most right- 
ninded people were in a mood to accept the measure as a temporary neces- 
sity. ‘I'he Government had waited long, had shown commendable patience 
under the most provoking circumstances, and action was taken only when it 
could no longer be delayed consistently with the interests of p ublie peace 
and safety. We had hopes that the new law by itself would hs effective 
enough for all practical purposes, that lasreabiding ople would acquiesce in 
and support it, and that by its mere existence, without any extended opera- 
tion, it would achieve the object aimed at. But, before people had had time 
even to understand the law in all ite aspects, quite an unexpected use has 
been made of other enactments so as to cause general alarm in Bengal. We 
cannot but wish that time had been allowed for estimating the effect of the 
new law before recourse was had to these exceptional proceedings; for wo 
believe.that. Government’s position is not so strong after these measures havo 
been taken, as it was on Friday when the new law was passed. They, in a 
measure, justified themselves as regards the latter ; but they have to justify 
selves as regards the former. Some of those now arrested are men of 
sonsiderable influence and following. They are not men known to sym- 
a, with crime or criminals; and among their countrymen they enjoy 
‘reputation for i y of pur and patriotism. Their influence 
in the country i is the result of their demader and public services; and in 
order to tarn wily feeling against them it will, as we said on Monday, 
evidence of their connection with crime. It is even 


believe Het their existence in the country in the enjoy- 
and order ; 


* 97 


Standard, of the 1th December, writes :—‘ Nine promi-Tss Masses Srapano, 
tlemen some of whom have Dec. 18th, 1908. 


the most moderate 
and the Extremists 
d praise the rulers 
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 His'Exnellency the Governor’s 
tours. | 


they have done. In the case.of 
has been adduced, which would bring the guilt home to the persons depor 
‘Time alone can show what proof Sir Lancelut Hare and Sir. Edward Bake 
had in their possession when:they urged the Government of India to sanction 
the deportation of the nine gentlemen referred to... . 6"): ener 
The West Coast Spectator, of the 19th December, writes :— Tt i 
Py 1 __very regrettable’ that the ‘Government have 
The arrests in Bengal. = gommitted anuther blunder in deporting und 
the obsolete Act of 1818 certain well-known Extremist leaders of Bengal - 
especially when the authorities’ hands have been strengthened by the new 
Act. The proper course for the authorities would have ‘beon to use the 
rovisions of last Friday’s Act against the men. Such a procedure would not 
hieve given room for adverse comment. The step they have now taken ig 
liable to impress the public with the idea that the Government have no 
evidence against the leaders. . . . 7) J: eR Ee Tea 
9. The Jndian Patriot, of the 15th December, writes:—* . . . . 
That the ruler of a province should be received 
with decorations and, so loug as. he is in their 
midst, ministered to with scrupulous regard to 
details, no one will deny ; but when, in his anxiety to dazzle the Governor, 
the Collector appeals for funds in the capacity of a district official, the 
subscription that is paid is surely, not all of them, paid with pleasure, not 
because they do not like to entertain their Governor, but because they cannot 
afford it. ‘There is no denying the fact, and so far.as Cuddupah is concerned, 
to which place His Excellency is to start to-day, our correspondent has written 
in plain words that famine is in the land, and the rupee that goes to put up 
the arch would have gone with greater appropriateness, and ought to have 
gone, to feed the fumishing poor. We are sorry that we have to write in 
this strain about the ensuing tour to Cuddapah, but the famine in that district 
is acute, and we would rather that His Excellency had never visited that 
town at all at present than that it should be: associated with any discontent 
anywhere. If Sir Arthur Lawley means to find out for himself what the 
‘famine’ is like, whole India, with one accord, would praise the ruler who 
could, amidst his great business, find time to go and see things for himself, 
and the people of Cuddapah would bless their Governor as they have 
blessed any Governor before. But in the programme of the tour@@elore 


there is nothing like this mentioned. There is only the address and reply 
and garden party, and deputation and departure. : 
‘© A Governor’s tour does.seldom end in his arrival and departure ; its 
impression remains behind in the minds of those few who had anything 
direct to do with his reception, and this impression is not always one of 
pleasure. Our Tinnevelly correspondent, for instance, has some very painful 
things to say, and it is to be regretted that a Governor’s visit should give rise 
to any other feeling than that of joy and hope. Complaints of official pressure 
on the public before a tour are not unknown, and many people go grumbling 
till another visit five years hence, because they think that they have not been 
allowed to play their part. All this could be avoided if the District authori- 
ties would treat the Governor’s visit in an official way, draw up a scale of 
expenditure, and get it passed by the Accountant-General. There will be 
es of course, who would desire to contribute their mite towards receiving 
is Excellency, and an Indian, be the poorest of the poor, will shake. it 
a point to honour his ‘ruler’ so far as he can allow it. The Municipalit 
could put itself at the head, as it ought to, and if they like, give a public ° 
reception, where His Excellency can come in contact with the people, if he 
really desires it. There is nothing in these tours that is not premedita ted, 
and when one has one or two montbs’ previous notice of the visit, nothing is 
easicr to arrange for it. It stands to reason that at least during his visit 
a Governor ought to be, as far as possible, free from any official. air about 
him, that he should, whenever he has leisure, see and learn ag much for 
himself, first hand, as possible, and ask the Collector to do all that could be 


done with Si possible haste. When; therefore, a month or two after tho 
Governor Bas come.end gone, the Vollector does what he has been asked to 
do, the people could reause that the person they had all flocked to see and 
Fem in & Very sudstantial manner. But many of 

tras” sada ‘ ere hss % dears reach results to show, and, there- 

grumbung, however on ang it may be, is justified when it 

M. 1t needy mo explanation that this voice of grumbling is 

rticular imMdivic ual does not like that His Excellency 

put. that _ he desires the visit to be the cause of some 
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of the 17th December, writes :—“'The answer Tx Tuoran Parnaey, 
Dec. 17th, 1908, 
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) will deny, 
d work our Doctors were doing all over the Presi- 
¢ Opportunity for our medical men if they can fill 
‘not lack either the power of organisation to 
stness of application necessary to successfully 
hand, there will be that knowledge of the 


igs, and that sympathy for those who come u 
‘ofessionally able he may be, our English Botier 


hatis true of the medical service is 
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11. The Hindu, of the 14th December, writes :—‘‘ We publish elsewhere Tus Howe, 
ee Ait the full text of the new Crimes Act, which peo. 14th, 1908. 
pesnosgna tf epee At, will show how the executive has been armed 


with alarmingly wide powers for the purpose of putting down anarchism. 
rtu 


The events which have happened in unfortunate Bengal since Friday last 
seem, however, to fully bear out the opinion expressed by the London Times 


that the Government of India already possess ample powers to deal with the 


The Madras Standard, of the 15th December, remarks:—“ . .  .7*s Matuad Mraxpann, 
ee om et | We shall, of course, be told that such peo. 16th, 1908. 


RE OR Ss Tay exists in Ireland and that it has seldom 
be misapplied. But in Ireland as in Great Britain there is a strong ublic 
AE: Beech! We ee * aes . 5, th 

pinion which. is effectively represented in. the House of Commons. In the 

nited Kingdom the people for whom the laws are passed and the law-givers 

herefore, they know each other well. But here unfortunately 

exists between. the rulers and the ruled, and public opinion 1s 

mi -ignorec a y Thi guarantee is there then that the new law 

st of intentions will not bear oppressively on the 
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7 an Dnr = The Malatar Daily Nes 8, of the V5th December, ‘writes :-—* me ae ee 
Deo. 15th, 1008. Tbe new Special Act. concerned, we may be ¢ ain. lis ‘Sites: 

be wholesomely expeditious 
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7 The Weat ‘Coast. Spectator, of the 16th De 
Caliowt, cacy  slarmists among the hae 
Deo. 1éth, ios. , The new Rpgotl Ae community have at last. wanton ‘inp 
ing the Government of India to incprporate in the Statute Bor the C Orimes 
Act for which they have been crying for. At last Friday's meeting of, 
_Viceroy’s Legislative Council the Crimes Bill to put: down ‘s 
anarchism was . . On carefully: re 
cannot help arriving at the conclusion that-the Government hate 
highly magnified view of the present situation. Those who. ate aaily 
acquainted with the real aspects of the present situation fail to.see the need 
of the Government availing themselves of such a weapon as was arene 
Friday last. 


(cc #* * + * = 


“The second part of the Bill, that relates to Associations, is more 
| reactionary than the first and is a serious menace to the liberty of the sabject. 


,) a ce * # * # 


‘‘ For one thing we are thankful to the Government. The legislation thes 
not been undertaken in a spirit of vindictiveness.” 


, Tas Mosamanas, The Muhammadan, of the 17th December, writes :—*‘ It is reed dls 
) Deo. 17th, 1908. that no reinaivial law was ever passed by the 
Indian Government with such an aap oe 
approval of the people at large as the Anti-Anarchist Legislation © 
last week. Though it creates a new offence and curtails the zight 
people to a certain extent, no voice has been raised against its necessit 
excepting that of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, whose opposition may always b 
looked up to as a matter of certainty, whenever it is proposed to invest th 
executive with additional . power, be it only in the interests of law and « order. 
. % °. We welcome the new legislation as being most pro-emit ovat 
fitted to satisfy all parties and serve the ends of justice ‘while ensuring 
speedy conclusion of trials for sedition. We hope and trust that the new 
Act will serve to the Babu conspirators as a powerful remembrancer 
the inexhaustible resources of Government and will be most effect “i ain 
suppressing sedition and anarchy in Bengal and slerehere.! pe i 


Coca Axovr, _. The Cochin Argus, of the 19th December, writes :—‘ While itis 
Deo. 19th, 1908. positive relief to all wlyhaii of the Gov- 
The new Special Act. ernment and to all enemies of 4 sedition’ ‘an 

Na rere to find that the Government of India has at lens 
ae roused to a proper appreciation of the gravity of the litical 'y 
P Bengal, a study of the ri list of ebtveel or he polite ni 
: other outrages, which Sir Harvey Adamson gave in the course of the apeed 


The new special Act 


é ) determined repression which has 
Mich, it must be hoped, will be 
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8 of anarchy have been thoroughly 


tember, writes :—‘ We have been Tws Mumananay, 
© past inclined to suspect that the Des. 11th, tet, 

Broda and Mysore whom some 

as model States are in general 

igs and follies. The contempt 

6 contempt of ignorance. We 

having done little or nothing aro 

their own inferiority by some 

ley have neglected is of no value, 

® ‘their nume’ in the Parliament 

iministrations. 

& ora Gokhale whose friends may 

which their admirers may feel 

el at that is hardly the criterion for 

nd propensities which belong to us as 

gs are: not: indced so easily gratified. The 

the dread of posthumous reproach and execra- 


uence of which scarcely any man is perfectly 


at are not met by groundless fame. ‘hey are 
, happiness and the contentment of the people 
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"ed 7 this test we do not think either Mysore 


r of super-excellence. 
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December, writes :—‘‘ The report of the case = Ts Hixne, 
Mrs. Venugopaul Chetti ». Mr. Venugopaul bee. 14th,'1908. 
xetti, which we recently reproduced in these 
as caused a good deal of pained 
ic. The defence which Mr. Chetti 
| aspect, was entirely unworthy 
osition, and we have no doubt 


that he deeply 


oe °*@ e e 


int. It had the support of so eminent 

uthority on Hindu Law as the late Sir V. Bhashyam 

6 on oath was taken on the point by a Commissioner 

It is futile to assert that the marriage 
validity, and the daughter attempted to 

3 a matter of Hindu Law the union contracted 

igion of Sir George Barnes has not concluded 

declared to be operative only in England. 

and wide importance, and there is little 

ing the real point by hysterical denun- 

, however, that Mr. ongcene Chetti 

red defence not only put himself in a false 

to Indian papers to calumniate his 

made a most unfounded and 
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Hadras, 
Dec. 18th, 1908. 
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The Madras Congres. = position to the holding of the Congress. In 


Salem some controversy is going on of a very exciting kind ; but that in no 


Tus Inpraw Patatior, 
Madras, 
Deo. 16th, 1908. 


Tas Waser Coast 
Spxcraror, 
Calicut, 

Deo. 19th, 1908. 


way hinders the work going on in regard to the fort ing session of the 
Congress. But it is stated that a vigoruus campaign of abuse is carried on in 
the Bombay Presidency by some of the Extremists against the Moderates and 
their Congress, and now that the Nagpur Congress which was supposed to 
afford an outlet for the energy of the militant section of the Extremists is 
stopped, possibly their entire attention will be bestowed on the Madras 
Congress. But the Madras Congress has resolved to do ite duty in spite. of 
the thunder of the Bombay Extremists. We, at any rate, do not think that 
any abuse of prominent moderate politicians will affect their equanimity or 
resolve. We may assure the Constitutionalists in Bombay that the prepara- 
tions for holding the Congress will in no way be interfered with by the war 
of words going on in certain. parts of Western India. Nor is. there any 
necessity for opening the columins of the Madras newspapers to a discussio! 
as it is called of the various issues raised, for in this Province, in spite: 
etty heroics here and there, no serious obstacle will be encoun’ if th 
onstitutionalists from the other Provinces attend the Congress in stron 
numbers.” pee eee: 


15. The Indian Patriot, of the 16th December, writes:—** . 

We should, indeed, regret if the propose 
Congress in Nagpur were prohibited ; for we 
do not expect any trouble from a Congress of Extremists alone. Nor do we 
think that the authorities will be justified in ray iy a prohibition, unless 
the assembly shows by its attitude or language that disturbance is sure to 
result, From what we have heard, it does not.seem likely that the Nagpur 
Congress will cause any annoyance to the Government. If, at all, they may 
indulge in some hard words against the Madras Congress and those who join 
them. But if their Congress is stopped, they will have as much grievance 
against the Government as against the Moderate Congressmen; and we 
should, indeed, be glad if the Government would refrain from interfering 
with their freedom. Since writing the above we have received the order. of 
the District Magistrate of Nagpur, printed elsewhere; and we are sorry that 
the organisers should have been given a fresh ground of grievance, this time 
against the Government.” cn 


The West Coast Spectator, ‘i the 19th December, writes :—‘ A Nag 

’ telegram says that the local District Magis 

™~ wea Gt. or trate has issued an order prohibiting the 
holding of the Extremist Congress in that centre and interdicting the build- 
ing of the pandal for the purpose. We are compelled to characterise this 
action as high-handed for which there was no justification whatever. There 


The Extremist Congress. 


‘ x 


is nothing to show that an Extremist Congress will be a menace to publ 
eace and safety, and Extremists are not murderers, dacoits and anarchiste 
hey have every right to hold public meetings, and so long as they confir 
themselves within the bounds of law and decorum no body can have jn 
fication in interdicting their meetings. The order of the District Magistrate 
affects one of the principal rights of the citizen, and we hope its legality wil 
be contested in a court of law. Apart from these, the action of the Naegpw 
authorities is highly impolitic. We are afraid it will only ‘ound 
strengthen the Extremist propaganda. The Government rightly. or 
wrongly believes that the Extremist is an insidious foe to British rule ap 
therefore should be put down. But what the Government desire could b 
achieved by means other than that of repression. The simple per pss ag 


he Extromist problem that now confronts the Go 

@ tater to have nothing to do with the Extremist, 
if within the bounds of law and dves pot 
iim to stew in his own juice.” 


léade 


vern- 
so long as he 
preach sodition, 


giving, it is said, great 
that Mr. Bepin Chandra 
é unbridled license to their 
n in India is very critical. 
re doing can be judged from 
owing tacts. Recently, at the end of a meeting, at which our well- 
‘friend, Dr. Ratherford, was the principal speaker, Mr. Bepin, who 
ported by an army of Indian students, delivered a speech declaring 
ad gone to England to deliver.a message: it might be peace, if 
hmen ‘wished it,'but if they declined to peacefully give India her 
ate independence, then they mast prepare for war! We would not 
eliev a Ghat Mr. Pal really said so, had it not been for the fact 
that its authenticity is vouched for by a well-known English friend. Mr. 
Pal’s friend; Mr. Krishna Varma, is equally busy. It is said that this 
gentlemam ‘in honour of the four anti-English natives, who have been 
recently done to: death by British Government for attempting to promote their 
countr 
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these Extremist leaders are indulging in can have no effect other than that of 
irritating the English nation, round whom our hopes are centred. We have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the exploits of these so-called Nationalists 
that have brought discredit on Indian nationalism. It is a pity these men 
are not guided by the example of Lala Lajpat Rai, who is winning golden 
opinion from all those with whom he is coming in contact in England. 
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(b) Courts. a ty 


SamoanaBoess, 17, The Jaridah-i-Roegar, of the 19th Decombes recent: 
sara i District Munsifs. ee Muneif to, i, derabad ( 
| Additional Civil Judge of the Secunderabad Cantonments, and observes th 
| he is the only representative of the Mussalman community in the Provinci 
Judicial Service of the Presidency. The names of Ghulam Jilani Sahib 

uryshi, B.A., B.U., 2nd Saiyid Muhammad Ali Sahib, B.4., 3.1., oceur to us as 
deserving of mention. in this connection. Of these, the former is the son of 


a 


Seal 


. 


| Shams-ul-Ulama Hafiz Muhammad Lutfullah Sahib, and after having be 
six years employed as Interpreter in the City Civil Court, Madras, is 


) the clerical establishment of the High Court. He comes of a very respect 
) family. He is fully qualified for a post as District Munsif, for he has. 


f the compulsory test in Tamil as required for the. District ] 
| latter also belongs to u prog family. It is a matter for gre 
| the community that he headed the list of the. successful candidates 
| in the B.L. examination. He is now practising in the Courts at Trichin 
| The Jaridah, in conclusion, hopes that Government will encourage alls 
able men, who are a source of pride to the conmunity, conferring on 
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Pn 18, The India, of the 12th December, says:—Even this year some 
yl Deo. 12th, 1908. a Gueetion papers were out before the date of 
| Ss recent University Exam- the examination, and as we write this. the 
PUA machine-man of the S.P.C.K. Presa, where 
these papers are printed, is under trial, having admitted that he sold ‘some 
| of these papers. Whatever the end of this case may be, we can be sure of 
a re-examination, at least as far as the Matriculation is concerned, and we. 
need not point out what anxiety and trouble this will cause to the students. 
Even ordinarily, only 1,500 students out of nearly 10,000 used to get through 
in this examination. Therefore, if there is a re-examination, the examiners 
are sure to wreak their vengeance on the poor boys and naturally the number 
of successful candidates will be smaller still. We do not know when the 
slavish Indians will be rid of their mania for these ruinous examination 
‘There are thousands of means by which our boys. can usefully spend their 
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lives. Leaving all these, why should our pe e force their sons into the 
| mouth of this devil of a University examination no Se 

’ Pe 

: (¢) Local and Municipal. — | ae 


gs > Sopa 19. The J aridah-t-Rozgar, of the 12th December, invites eg | atter 
1 Des. RE) SPP ™~ Muhammadan burial- Musisipal Derotonon een : , 7a 
i — mae _ Tecently ordered by the. Madras 2 
4 Corporation in the case of the Muslim burial-grounds, and obserres 
attention of the Municipality and other officers has often been d 

ow, adds the writer. we feel it our dutv to bri be cai ora 
His Excellency the Governor and the Mer 
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‘men and saints are buried. It would be against the spirit of the holy order 
arial gro placed outside the limits of the tewn. pees the 

in the heat of the sun or in wet weather is trouble- 
generally for ag The Anjuman-e-Himayat- 
eermiag meeting on y last to prepare a memorial to 
Govern: and to take necessary steps ting the Government to cancel 
ihe order already passed in the matter of closing of the existing burial- 


(k) General. 


_ . 20. The Nyayabhimani, of raph ge «ag writes Brg So Government 
a in Briti dia has enacted a new law under 
a The gag ging of tho — the impression that the native newspapers aro 
ng and helping the Indians in their Swadeshi propaganda and their 
to acquire Swaraj. Numerous editors of native newspapers have 
already been imprisoned or deported under this law. Is this a system of 
Government? A newspaper is admittedly the mouth-piece of the public of 
the place, and so, if an editor is punished, it is tantamount to paniohing tho 
whole community of the place. What are we to say of the British Govern- 
ment, if it cannot realise this principle of the Dharma Sastras? Even this 
new “Gagging Act” affects only the Natives and no Feringhee comes under 
it. So, if these Feringhees, who will do the meanest service for money, 
are em loyed on the staff of a newspaper and the paper is also published in a 
¥eringhee’s name, what can this foolish Government do? Pity it is that the 
Government has forgotten the proverb ; ‘“‘ Our own relatives prove our worst 


:,. 21. The Swadesamitran, a the 1 Depp ber, bite rt news ben 
The present condition of Benge al is growing fearful day by day. Many 
an Ee . . scat | ool of Eases Bengal have, 
we understand, been deported under Raaalation III of 1818. Many houses 
are being searched on suspicion under the provisions of the New Crimes Act, 
Calcutta, and the whole of the Bengal Presidency seems to be in a state of 
panic. “The above de rtations are sure to rouse the feelings of the people, 
nd we do not know of what use the publication of the reform proposals will 
fe at this juncture. Though every one will approve of the Government 
ing steps to enquire into the causes of the present anarchist deeds and 

them to light, we are rather struck dumb by the fact that Lord Minto 
rd Morley, who have all along been declaring that it is their desire to 
restore peace in the country by making the necessary reforms, should now 
conduct themselves thus. Hockaies the new Governor of Bengal, Sir Edward 
Baker, has obtained special authority from the Viceroy to adopt these 
went measures, because his predecessor was blamed by the English 
ing too weak-minded in the administration of his Province. 


Anyhow, we cannot help thinking that these deportations and house-searches 
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had better be post; till after the reform proposals have been announced. 
If the refor ies eadielection to the people, peace will naturally be restored 
in every place and the anarchist tendency will also disappear. Even if it 


sot. the people will not then dislike the idea of the Government enact- 
ot, the people poe Especially, if one of the proposed reforms is the 
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the partition of Bengal, most of the dangers that now threaten . 


® Received in the current week. 
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Aw apEsaMiITBAy, 
Naaras, 
Deo. 14th, 1908. 


ANDHRAPRAKASIEA, 


Madras, 
Dec. 12th, 1908. 


KisTNAPATRIEA, 
Masulipatam, 
Deo. 13th, 1908. 
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22. The Swadesamitran, of t h Decembe 
The new Orimes Act. |, 1 naseod ‘last saebley 
entreat all peopl to whatever race or religion the 
unanimouely to suppress the dangers that are now t 
of the people and to do away with secret conspiracies. 1 seek theirhelp t 
remove the causes that have necessitated the law passed to-day.” We need 
not say that the people will be ever ready tocarry out this wish ofthe Vicera: 
When some wicked persons have sprung up, with only murders and robberi 
as their aim, any Government, which does not decide to root them out, will 
be laying itself open to serious blame. We do not agree with Dr. Ghosh in 
his statement that steps should be taken to suppress anarchism after the pub- 
lication of the reforms. When the papers, both in England and in India, were 
pointing out that the Government was very slow, Lord Minto could have 
acted upon it and adopted hasty measures. That he did not act thus shows 
only his rare abilities as a statesman. Even at this troublous period, he has 
discharged his duty, as befits his high responsible position, by refrainin 
from making the new law as severe as the Englishmen wanted it to be and 
by encouraging the loyalty of the people by seeking their help at this 
juncture and by assuring them that the reforms also will be carried out 
soon. , 


Referring to the procedure as laid down by the new Crimes Act, 
Th ane the Andhraprakasika, of the 12th Deee mber, 

wi ic ils observes:— There may be cases, which are 
triable by three Judges, but such cases should properly be tried by then, only 
when it is ascertained that justice has failed in cases tried by'a single Judge 
and jury. There is reason to fear that the provision in the Act regarding 
‘‘ meetings and associations” will probably affect legal rights of the people: 


It is undesirable that the aid that might be rendered to assemblies declared 
unlawful, by contributing or collecting subscriptions or helping in any other 
way, should be rendered punishable with rigorous pp cc este for a period 
of three years. It is also regrettable that there should be no appeal on such 
sentences. Even in cases where there is provision for appeal, etc., many 
innocent persons are held guilty. But if there be no appeal at all, it is to be 
feared there will be much greater chance of innocent persons being judged 

guilty and subjected to severe sentences. The extending of the Act to other 
parts of India by u mere notification in the Gazette whenever there is an 
occasion, is undesirable as there will be no difficulty in getting laws passed. 
ata single meeting of the Legislative Council, whenever it is consideret 

desirable. When the Government want to doa thing, the protests of the 
people cannot prevent them. It is but just therefore to introduce a Bill into 
the Legislative Council first and pass it after considering the objections, if 
any, by the Council. This is the only means of securing stability for just 
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laws and of exhibiting the wise policy of administration. 


Referring ‘to the new Crimes Act, the Kistaapatrika, of the 13th 
The case. Ghidens hak _ December, observes :—This is the third of the 
‘weapons used by the Government to put down 
riots, anarchism and seditious acts. It is intended by the Government ‘to 
root out the anarchist associations and to establish peace in the country. It 
is as much the duty of every citizen as of the Government to secure peaci 
the country. But there are not sufficient grounds to suppose, as has been 
done by Sir Harvey Adamson, that the whole country is filled with anarchist 
associations. On account of a few stray cases of anarchism, it is not proper 
to say that the whole country abounds in secret societies which attempt to 
subvert the British rule. It would be well to pass such an Act, if, after the 
introduction of the proposed reforms of Lord Morley and their operation for 
some time, it should be found necessary. es ye Mee 
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| |. 28. The Sasileka, ‘of the 15th December, observes :—Tho only advantage 
pel resulting from the Revenue Recovery Act 
piperenee + lrenvery, yt Amondnient Act is that tho owner of, or any 
es a person having an interest in, a land sold for 
arrears of sist can recover possession of it on payment of the revenue due, 
interest thereon and costs of execution within thirty days of sale. Had our 
Government referred it to a Select Committee it would have undergone some 
eneficial amendments. The Hon’ble Mr. Kesava Pillai pointed out that 
the. time limit of thirty days was too short and must be extended to three 
months. Also, the Collectors of Bellary, Nellore, ‘I'richinopoly and Anantapur 
expressed. their opinion that thirty days’ limit was not sufficient to enable the 
wner to get information about demand notices, reminders and particulars 
garding the tale effected. We regret that though the suggestion of the 
non-official members did not commend itself to the Government, even the 
opinion’ of the Collectors did not weigh with them. ‘his is an important ' 
incident to illustrate that motions of Government are always carried, whereas 
the recommendations of the representatives of the people are not attended to. 
mowerer, we are glad that the Government have helped the land-owners to 
some extent at lexst, on the principle of “ Half a loaf is better than no 


IV.—NatTIvE Srates. 


24. An editorial note in the Manorama, of the 11th Decomber, referring ,, “4xo=«™4. 


tO. a) _ tothe recent passing of the ‘T'ravancore Puni- a 
qu the Fanitive Police Law in tive Police Law in tho local Legislative 

=e io pea Council. says, that although out of the 8 
members present, the four non-official members in a body voted against it, 
the Bill was passed into law by the President giving his casting vote in 
favourof the measure. There is some justification for enforcing the Puni- 
tive Police Law in some purts of Bangal and Tinnevelly, the anarchists and 
seditionists having created diverse disturbances in the former and serious 
riots and breaches of the peace having takon place in the latter. But there 
was'no necessity whatever for adopting such a measure in ‘Travancore where 
the people are noted for their loyal and poaceable disposition. ‘Ihe only 
reason which must have prompted the ‘T'ravanc re Sirkar to enact such a law 
was the recent outbreak in Chala, which as is ey known, was 
brought about by the iniquitous and highhanded actions of the local police. 
The article, in conclusion, remarks that the recent enactment carried in the 
very teeth of popular opposition, of the Press law in Mysore and of the 
Punitive Police law in ‘Travancore reflects serious discredit on those two 
States, which were hitherto looked upon as model States. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


95. The India, of the 12th December, publishes a cartoon describing Teor, 
# Senseo the Indian National Congress to be shortly whe tath 100. 
_ The Jadian National Congress held at Madras as a circus in which a carriage, 
at Madras. on which is seated Dr. Rash Behari Gosh Ane 
behind him stands Mr. Gokhale, is drawn by four horses representing the 
so-called” delegates and goes round and round the arena at the bidding of 
‘Pe ae bea? ~— h December, obs ‘The Co Ampanaxesant, 
The Asdhrakesari, of the 11t mber, observes :—‘' The Congress Azosssxsss 
PP ee Harnett: © . that is to be held in Madras will, it is con- Deo ith, 1908. 
sagt. templated, conduct itself independently, setting 
side.t swe.of the Nationalists and acting against public opinion. This 
regrettable, ‘T’hough the evil that will result from this Congress which is 
convened by those who delude the world into believing them to be Moderates 
1; like poison in. the pot with milk at its surface, 1t will gradually 
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oat in it true form and certainly ‘burn the Nationulists wao are often 
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condemnet as Extremists and disloyal persons.’ Mr. Krishnaswami Alyar, 
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InntA, 
Pondicherry, 
Dec. 12th, 1908. 


Inpta, 
Tontiche ry, 
Deo. 12th, 1908, 


Certain papers in the Mahratta country are proclaming that Mr, 
involved in calamities owing to the machinations and instigations of 
Bombay Moderates. Therefore it is no wonder that dangers’ will o4 
the nationalists on account of the Moderates and that consequently distur 
and discontent will increase resulting in dangers. It is our sacred du 
condemn the anarchists who disturb the peace of the pee 3 and ‘to in 
them frum their evil ways. Which pure-hearted ‘patriot will agree to please 
the enemies of our country’s progress by exaggerating ‘trivial differences 
in political creeds and killing the spirit of union. \ The editors of certain 
newspapers are not only under the delusion ‘that ‘all those who joined: the 
Madras Congress are Moderates and the rest Extremists, but they also give 
expression to it; But we cannot think so. There are many Extremists who 
joined it under the name of Moderates. Among those who did not join it, 
there are many Moderates who huve patriotism without prejudice to k yalty. 
The sectional Congresses have been formed owing to personal differences of 
the leaders We request that all those who are spotlessly patriotic will, 
hereafter at least, open their eyes, see the evil that is likely to appen to our 
country, save it from such a calamity, and hold one single National Congress 
by effecting the union of all political parties.” wey 


26. The India, of the i2th December, says :—It appears the Governor of 
_ Madras was received with ‘such an ovation at 
_ The Governor of Madras. at ‘Tinnevelly that no previous Governor had at 
Tinnevelly. any time had. Evidently the people of Tinne- 
velly have very soon forgotten all the atrocities committed by the.officials! 
But the Governor has not at all forgotten his rancour, for he sternly refused 
to visit the Hindu College. Surely this will be an. appendage to the kindness 
with which one of the teachers of this college was sentenced to six. years’ 
imprisonment. ‘The Madras Times reports a Tinnevellian to. have: replied .as 
follows the question of another as to why the Governor alone received such 
a grand welcome:  “‘ ‘Though many Governors had visited Tinneyelly till 
now, none had the boldness, like this Governor, to impose a punitive tax of 
Rs. 60,000 on the people of this town. That is why he has received better 
welcome than his predecessors.” ‘The meaning of this paper is. that the 
people of ‘l'innevelly are such cowards that they extend a grander welcome 
to those who thrash them well. Wedo not know how long the people of 
Tinnevelly were praying to God to get this famous certificate ! hor eklak 
27. The London correspondent — — of the 12th December; 
writes:—The only news that we are havi 
ee enomls Stas salaat for the last two fie are the pated ici. | 
: Nandolal Banerjea, a Sub-Inspector of. Police 
in Bengal, and another traitor to the country, the attempted murder of Sir 
Andrew Fraser and the divine honours done by the people: to, the body of 
Kani Lal. ‘The papers here have been commenting on one subjects, each 
in its own peculiar strain. Some liberal papers alone state that all these 
horrible deeds are only the result of the despotism of the Government and that 
these things can be suppressed only if the system of Government is entirely 
changed and an important share in the Government is given to the Indians. 
But you should not argue from this that this is the opinion of all the’ people 
in England, for the papers read by the majority of people here are. conserv: 
tive in their tone. All of them cry out that still here punishment s must 
he enforced, that the Police and the Courts’ must be_ irivested with ‘greater 
authority and that the troops must have the power to shoot down pe ple: ant 
it is only suggestions like these that the British Government will act upon. 
It is rumoured that already nearly 1,200 soldiers have been sent to India and 
I think the oppression of the Government will increase in India: Butitis 
only at this time that our people should conduct themselves boldly.’ If they’ 
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think they are right in their opinions, they should 7 stop expressi | them 
for fear of being punished by the Gveenabes. We will be regard Y 

only if we maintain our wk now. a etree et 


| 28. The Swadesamitran, of the 15th December, nbserves :—We learn that aa 


a ey the rumour that the Nagpur Congress was 

Bes eeeing nema “prohibited by the authorities is falas, As the 
Calcutta Statesman remarks, it will be a vary foolish act on the part of the 
Government to do any such thing. Though it is said to be the Congress ci 
the new party or the Extremists, those principles of this party which 
were considered undesirable have been abandoned now. We no longer 
hear the membera of this party talk of Swaraj, independent of British con- 
trol, or advocate unconstitutional methods for securing reforms. So we 
think the Nagpore Congress a!so will be u Congress of loyalists and in 
that case, there will not be any difference between that and the Madras 
Congress in their fundamental principles. But while the Nagpur Con 
advocates the necessity of retaining the four propositions of the Calcutta 
Congress, it is yet in doubt as to what course the Madras Congress will adopt 
in this respect. ‘Though, according to the rules of the Allahabad Conven- 
tion the Secretaries of the Congress ought to have published the draft 
resolutions by the first week of December itself, they have not done it yet 
. Owing to sme unaccountable reason. It is only after seeing this draft that 

many delegates will be able to decide their course, because many of them are 

of opinion that the four Calcutta resolutions must be retained. If these reso- 
lutions are given up or even completely changed we are ufraid there ma 
be a split even in the Madras Congress. Already the Madras Congress is 
stigmatised by some as a quasi-Government Congress. 


‘29. The Swadesamitrun, of ae 16th eeenter, cay ng Pi seeins 
Sy eee : to be every probability of the Liberal ministry 
e — emanate a preamnt. being baker up na a Conservative pot 
stepping in. Though the present ministry consists of very able statesmen, 
it must be admitted that, in spite of the liberal majcrity in Parliament, they 
have not passed any substantial measure within the last three years they 
have been in power. The Education Bill, which was the subject of very hot 
discussions in Parliament, has been voluntarily withdrawn by Mr. Asquith. 
The Licensing Bill also will, in all probability, have to share the same fate, 
and even if it does not, we can surely assert that the House of Lords will not 
pass it. The majority of the Members in the House of Lords are Conservative 
and so they are intent on thwarting the Liberal mivistry in every direction. 
No doubt if the Liberals have the entire support of the people, they can 
completely change the present personnél of the House of Lords. lbut 
Mr. Asquith himself seems to be losing the confidence of the people and the 
Upper House is getting bolder day by day. We understand that there has 
been a great reduction in the income from taxation in England. ‘This may 
be owing either to the incapacity of Mr. Lloyd George or the sinful act of 
having recently burdened India with an additional military expenditure. If 
the taxes are increased to meet this deficit, the British public will surely offer 
a stretiuous opposition and the Conservatives will use that opportunity to din 
into the ears of the people that the deficit can be met by adopting § e tariff 
reforms of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman. J3ut whatever may be the fate 
of the Liberal party, no tangible.good has been done to India by this party 
and, to speak the truth, more harm than good has resulted from the Liberal 
wimé. Sothere will not be adeep regret in India even if the Liberal 
party goes out-of power. 
30. The Swadesamitran, of the 17th December, writes :—Considering the 
Os sie of ihe N present attitude of the Government, it does 
The probibition ae not surprise us that the Congress at os ‘aod 
a re has been a. The officials in — we 
and India are now discharging their duties with a vengeance as a resu 
the si “i that has, jg time back, been made against them that 
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United 4 ‘Provinces also. 
vinceés prohibited this Co: 
the Extremists, it mi 
Magistrate of Nagpur 
reasons for his order ’ 

the Government whie 
blocking the attempt uf people 0 
evident y the four Calcutta resolutions. 

which discusses these resolutions i is an 1 
that even the Madras Congress cannot, 
First of all we cannot understand h 
these four resolutions would be dise 
they would disturb the public peace. 
Calcutta Conyress was held, no mischief appears to ha’ 
resolutions. aT the Government thought hat the mee 
Nagpur would be a dangerous experiment, it could, 
and allowed ‘them to hold the Congress, after takin 
keeping the peace. Perhaps this fate has not over 
also, because the Government has either already | seen 
tions or thinks that it need not be stopped as it is- only 
Moderates. If it is the latter, it is clear that it will ‘be | 
Congress only as long as the Government is under that i 
how it is now established that the Congress i is not a ‘free i | 


81. The Vrittanta Putrika of thé 17th December, 0 pserves thatthe . 

as a aw relating to the suppression ‘of the ana 
, 9 anarchist movement in movements in India ia a measure: full: re 
ott : ranted by the political si 
These anarchists cannot, for a moment, be regarded | he 
and in reality they are only her enemies. Their hatres 
Englishmen alone; they oppress their own fellow on yu 
their. houses. Several secret societies of these ang r¢h: 
in Bengal of late. Even if the Swadeshis should join 
assist them, these societies are, without doubt, tee» 
Government. If the English should withdraw from B 
anarchy would be the ie These anarchists are. in aC 
the whole of mankind, and are altogether devoid of we 


be no doubt that these | wretches will soon be wiped o out 
Government. 
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On page 893 of the Report, in line 1 of the article: nnmbe : 
the margin of the same, far * bth November” read “ §th Doter 

On page 893 of the Report, in line 1 of the article ni 
the margin of the same, for “Sth November ” read * 5th 

On page 897 of the Report, in line 1 of the article numbered 42 and it 
tho margin of the eame, jor “ Sth November” read Sth Deoember®, 

On page 897 of the R , in'line 1 ofthe article. numbered 43 and it 
the margin of the same, for * 5th November ” read “ 5th Decemibe 

Un page 898 of the Report, in line 1 of the article numbere 
the margin of the same » for ‘oth N ovember ” read & sth Le 
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ENGLISH PAPERS OWNED BY NATIVES. 


Hom ADMINISTRATION. 


(k) General. : 


1. The Hindu, of the 21st December, writes:—“ . . . . Having 

| conceded and reiterated the principle of self- 
government in the matter of representative 
institutions and administrative offices, Lord Morley, has, it seems, taken what 
he conceives as necessary precautions for the maintenance of ultimate British 
control and responsibility. Whether we agree with him in his view of the 
matter or not, his reasons are clear. . . . .” 


The Indian Putriot, of the 21st December, writes:—“' . . . . The 


best Indian opinion has shown a grateful 
_ ‘The Indian reforms. appreciation alike of the generous iateudhiee 
of the Government and the generous way in which those intentions have been 
expressed in the scheme. An era of parliamentary government has not 
surely opened before us; but there is indeed really something calculated to 
create a genuine interest and a genuine sense of responsibility and power and 
of advancement of political status umong Indians. In this lies the essence of 
the reform, and without that essence the entire scheme is bound to fall flat. 
It is in realising that essence that our chief interest lies; and with the Gov- 
ernment and the public united in their aim, no misgiving need be entertained 
about the result. It is, however, important to remember that the scheme 
cannot be a reality unless its details are worked out in the same sympathetic 
and generous spirit in which it has been framed ; and for this we must look 
to the supreme and local Governments, their officers and advisers. Their 
heartiest sympathy and co-operation are essential if it is not to suffer in the 
process of making and os gy In the constitution of electorates, in fixing 
the proportion of official and non-official members in the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils, the plan indicated in the scheme has to be worked out so as 
to impart reality to the principles enunciated. The privilege of movi 
resolutions, of asking supplementary questions, and of discussing individua 
official acts, is a real advance on the present practice, a real addition to the 
present pom of the Council. It will. tend to the greater strictness and 
purity of the administration and to its greater efficiency. And the existence 
of an Indian member or two in the Executive Council will ensure better public 
confidence in the decisions of Government and will add to them greater 
authority and weight. It was in this view that Indian Judges were first 
appointed to the High Courts. The same view has been urged in support of 
the proposal now made. Besides its inherent advantages, it makes the steady 
advance of the principle, which Parliament and Sovereign have laid down 
definitely and which Indjans insist upon as the essence of their status 
British subjects, of there being no recognition of race or colour as a quali 
cation for any office under the Crown. In the hope that this principle will be 
acted upon and extended has lain the hope of educated Indians. To defer 
that hope any longer will hardly be consistent with the ‘ politic satisfaction’ 
of their claims ; and this has been recognised in the scheme now pre 


The Indian reforms. 
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The welcome that it hae met with is almost unanimous, and in this unanimit 

we find not only the consummation of old and long-cherished hopes, but dleo 
the basis of a union of intereste and aspirations of the divided classes and 
communities which own common allegiance to the King-Emperor out aha 
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The Madras Standard, of the 22nd December, writes:—\ Though it T= Magus Sunass 
A edian rok is hardly four days since Lord Morley’s Deo. sind, 1008. 
igs despatch on Indian constitutional reform was 
published we are now in a position to say that it has been well received. 
Phroughout India there prevails a feeling of satisfaction with the way in 
hich both Lord Morley and Lord Minto have dealt with the question. In 
Madras we have hardly come across u man who does not feel satisfied with 
the new scheme, who does not recognise the generous and noble impulses 
which actuated the Secretary of State and the Viceroy in drawing it up for 
“the benefit of the people of India and their advancement in civilisation. 
From enquiries wo have made we are happy to be able to say that every 
prominent Indian gentleman in Madras in the main approves of the proposals 
and commends, and is pleased with the spirit in ohh they are conceived. 
In other parts of India the same is the attitude assumed by the enlightened 
Indian community. No two public men are in a better position to give 
expression to Bombay opinion thun Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. Gokhale, 
short summaries of whose opinions we published in our last issue. Elsewhere 
to-day we reproduce the full text of what they said, and there can be no 
doubt that they speak for the loyal majority of Indians. Even in Bengal 
which is torn up by the agitation against the partition, great satisfaction 
seems to be felt at the new measures of reform. Mr. Surendranath Banerji, 
Mr. Bhupendranath Bose, Mr. A. Chauduri, Mr. Justice Saroda Charan Mitter 
are representative Bengali leaders and there can be no mistake about what 
they have said, though of course some of them are rather too cautious. need- 
lessly we think, in giving their opinion. If what Mr. Surendranath Banerji 
eaid is that while admitting that the scheme is an honest attempt he would 
o on agitating for further privileges of the same kind before Indians have 
emonstrated their fitness to exercise those other privileges, we are entirely 
at one with a local Anglo-Indian contemporary in thinking that the position 
assumed by Mr. Banerji is anomalous and illogical. We are of those who 
think that righte and privileges should be conferred only as the capacity for 
exercising them develops itself, and we are sure that responsible Indian 
opinion is sound on this point. So far the Indian press, with a very few 
exceptions here and there, who belong to the class of Lord Morley’s Irrecon- 
cilables, has expressed itself with significant unanimity on the scheme. All 
this augurs an easy passage for the measure through parliament and good to 
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India.” 
The Wednesday Review, of the 23rd December, writes :—* Lord Morley’s ™ ~ gael 
iiss Sadlein’ colieme scheme of reform in Indian administration is _Zrichinopoly, 


a handsome vindication of his sturdy liberalism °%: *4, 140. 
and far-sighted statesmanship . . . . Considered as a whole, the scheme 
is a great step forward and the honour of taking it is largely due to one whose 


politics have never meant the clash of party warfare but the lifting up of 3 1 
the weuker and the less fortunate of his fellows to whatever country they I ’ 
might belong.” i 


-The Indian Patriot, of the 23rd December, writes:—* His Mujesty, Tus Ixous Parmor, i 
The Indian ref in his speech on the prorogation of Parliament Deo. sard, i908. | 
: po gigas on Monday, has rightly anticipated public 
feeling throughout India in regard to the reform. ‘That feeling is almost 
unanimous in its genuineness and heartiness. The spirit of mutual trust and 
good will which His Majesty speaks of has, we believe, been very nearly 
realised, if we may judge from the manner in which the reforms have been 
received : and we have no doubt that when these have been given effect to 
and put in working order there will be more of this mutual trust and good 
will. Hitherto, the administration and the people have been more or less 
rt. Hereafter, both will be brought into closer association in a spirit of 
ess of in “and aim. That will be the greatest achievement of the 
nges-now resolved upon. . . . . The mass of opinion, both Indian 
Anclo-Indian, is practically one as to the desirability of utilising the 
unity for strengthening mutual trust and good will in the spirit of His 
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The Hindu, of the 24th December, writes :—“ bap . Mr. 
The Indian reforms. O'Donnell suggested the desira ty of obtain- 


ing the y gion of former Governors, former 
members of the Legislative Council and former Commissioners of Divisions 
in Bengal now residing in England as well as those of Maharajahs, Nawabs 
and Rajas of Bengal proper, in regard to this question. Mr. Uuchanan’s 
reply that Lord Morley was not prepared to take the action suggested was 
understood generally to mean that he did not feel the necessity to gather 
fresh opinions, having been already convinced of the great mistake made. 
In fact, the reply to the further question that Lord Morley had no desire to 
depreciate the opinions of the most experienced and independent un-official 
opinion, but that he did not think that the proposed action would serve an 
useful purpose, went to confirm the view that Lord Morley was decided in his 
mind in regard to the unwisdom of the partition, though he did not as yet see 
his way to strike a blow to rectify a huge blunder in the administration. The 
belated reply to Mr. Smeaton published yesterday blasts all hope of redress 
in this respect, and it is extremely doubttul whether with such obstinacy on 
the part of the powers-that-be, Bengal will be in a mood to consider the 
reforms in the spirit in which they should be considered. . . . .” 


The Indian Patriot, of the 24th December, writes :—‘‘ Though the 
scheme of reform as presented may appear to 
be somewhat imposing, when carefully looked 
into, it will be found to assume a far less attractive feature. ‘Thus the chief 
merit of the scheme, which consists in the abolition of official majority, may 
be made unreal by creating merely the semblance of a non-official majority 
which -will even be unable to assert itself owing alike to the division of 
non-official members and the solid unanimity on the official side. The 
officials will always act together, while the non-officials wil! all of them 
never agree on any important question affecting Indian interests. If the 
non-official majority be merely nominal, there will be even less chance of 
their being able to carry any point. Thus the entire effect of the scheme 
may be lost in the process of making up the Council . . . .” 


The Hindu, of the 25th December, writes:—‘‘. . . . . The system 
of self-government in local areas which Lord 
| Ripon’s Government had in view never received 
a fair trial. The scheme was mutilated in the process of being given-effect 
to, and in a manner calculated to bring it into undeserved discredit. The 
cry has been constantly raised during these years that local self-government 
was an exotic in the Indian soil and as such it could hardly be expected to 
flourish. Petty faults, inevitable.in the working of any institution, however 
perfect, have been deliberately seized upon to demonstrate in all seriousness 
the unfitness of Indians for this kind of administration. Not ont this, these 


The Indian reforms. 


The Indian reforms. 


— bodies in these circumstances have failed also to earn the \ Sone will and affec- 
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eee an of = Ap les of 1882 and the emphatic manner in ‘ oy 
matty tars } declared A — in their favour now, — with the expres- 
| tion gard to the future of local se f-government, have, 


© at a most opportune moment. We trust that at least now a 


rit of active help and co-operation will be shows 1. 
‘ettve | n by the powers that 
nest and whole-hearted endeavour made to ony out the aes at 


bicay “5 ” * *» Me 


IV.—Native Srares. hi 


2. Referring to the investiture of the Nawab of Banganapalle, the T* wcpase Deampann, 


Nawab of Banganapalle. Madras Standard, of the 24th December, veo. 24th, 1908. 


_ writes:—" , . . . The finances of th 
State have en. Y been in a chronic state of disorder, and it was but Pee 


years. the Madras Government intervened in the affairs of the State 
and took over its administration from the hands of the late Nawab. Since 
that time we are told, the administration of the State has improved and tho 
finances 2 eae on a sound footing. The young Nawab has been given a : 
good training in the work of administration and has for some time past 
exercised partial powers. The Nawab begins his regimé under very 


— 
me Porn kc ; ~ 


favourable conditions, and the foundation have been well laid. The four i 
years, during which the administration of the State has been under British 
control, have conduced to the prosperity and stability of Danganapalle. i 
Every branch of the State administration has received its meed of attention. : 
“To the various offices competent men have been appointed, and rules have : 
been laid down governing both their active service and their pensions on 
retirement. Thus one may have confidence that in the future suitable men 
will be attracted to the service of the State . . . . It now depends 
on the Nawab to raise a worthy superstructure on this good foundation. His 
Excellency exhorted the Nawab to make duty the load-star of his life and to 
determine that in the conduct of his life and its affairs honour and justice 
shall prevail. From the reply of the Nawab it is clear that he is actuated by 
high and noble sentiments, and we are hopeful that under his administration 
the State of Banganapalle will continue to increase in prosperity.” 


V.—Prosprects oF THE Crores AND THE ConDITION OF THE PEOPLY¥. 


8. The West Coast Spectator, of the 23rd pene agg oa Toe ae See See 

se authorities are evidently under the impression Calewt, 
ey i Malacer. that with the passing Ast of the af of . Dew Mrs, tees. 

Karkitagam Malabar has entered upon a new era of prosperity. But the fact 

is Malabar is still in the throes of famine and desolution. It has not yet ue 
recovered from the blow inflicted by the epidemics of cholera and small-pox ; Ys 
and the huge cattle-mortality has added to the misery of the people. Want of ‘-. 
timely rain destroyed the pallial crop and the outturn of the first crop was far ‘it 
from satisfactory. Rains are still holding off, and seedlings for the second i} 
crop are withering. But in spite of all these, revenue collections are being yy 
vigorously made. It is especially at this time the clemency of the authorities if 
should be shown. His recent tours in the southern taluks might have impressed | 
our Collector Mr. Francis with the extent of the misery and desolution, 

and it is to be hoped that he will inaugurate a policy of grant liberal | 
remissions to the ryots. If that is not possible, the collections should be put | 
off till better days come.” 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


“4. The Unit ‘2 and Native States, of the 19th December, writes:— Usiren nots axp 
; Rte. penta’ oo “« . . . We are not aware of all the oan ee 
ae ° 00. * 


The Chetty matrimonial case. ci oumstances pee I the ot Mr Ob But we 
think that it is not difficult to sympathise with the position of Mr. Chetty who, 
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Taz Innzaw Partnior, 


Madras, 
Dec. 21st, 1908. 


' of for awarding any extraordinary punishment.” 


924 


when he was an inex 1 student in England, got himself entangled in 


marriage with a woman who was three years older than. ‘ 


festly used her powers to the fullest advantage. We hope the Gov 
will let the moralizings of our journalistic preachers unheeded, as 


conduct, although highly improper from a high view of morality, is not wholly 
devoid of features which go to some extent in mitigation. Bertie, Mr, Chetty 
has all along proved himself a capable and upright official and any slight 
lapse from what might be considered ideal ought not to be taken advantage 


| 


5. The Indian Putriot, of the 21st December, writes:—‘‘. . 


retin Allthe most prominent Congret on in different 
e Madras Congress. parts of India will be present; and perhaps it 


will be found that the Madras leaders, in determining the plan of the pavilion, 
very much underrated the strength of the gathering. They had, however, to 
proceed with a modest estimate in view of the differences which had asserted 
themselves between the two schools of politics, and of the importance of 
ensuring a thoroughly successful session; and although a large number of 
visitors may have to be excluded, the strength of the delegates will not be 
less than in previous years. The delegates will all be men elected by duly 
constituted electorates, and not by all kinds of public meetings as before. 
This forms an important advance in the constitutional development of the 
Congress, which, we have no doubt, will be steadily extended and completed 
in a very short time. . . . . The only subject on which a difference of 
opinion is apt to arise is that part of the Caleutta resolution on the pee 
which approved of boycott as respects Bengal. It is more a Bengal than an 
Indian question, and Bengal opinion will, indeed, be given due weight.” 


VERNACULAR PAPERS. 


I.—Foreien Pouitics. 


6. The Juridvh-c-Rozgar, of the 19th December, publishes a translation 4«ssn-e-Roseaa, 


of an article headed ‘ The real patriots” from Deo. 19th, 1008. 


The Bengalis and the Egyptians. the 4/-Muvayyid (an Arabic daily of Cairo), 
‘ in which a comparison is made between the 
Bengalis and the Egyptians. The said correspondent thinks that it is the 
Bengalis alone who have got a real spirit of patriotism in them, and these 
idolators have made the best endeavours to obtain self-government. On the 
other hand, the Egyptians have not got this spirit in them. The Jaridah, 
with reference to the above, observes that the learned correspondent has 
greatly erred in comparing the real state of India with that of Egypt. 
Every one is aware of the failures of and the sad calamities which have daily 
befallen the so-called Bengali patriots, If one can obtain self-government 
by such cowardly principles, then justice and order are indeed of no avail. 


II.—Howr ApMINISTRATION. 
(a) Police. 


t+ The Desabhimani, of the 16th rogue i in English :— 
eee ‘‘The review of the Government on the 
ee administration of the Police department for 
1907, though dated the 3Jst August 1907, hus just been placed on the 
Editors’ table. By reason of the considerable delay that has elapsed since 
the date of the order, it has, we are sorry to note, lost its freshness, 
though not its value and usefulness. It is tu be hoped that in future 
the review will be published as early as practicable and the public informed 
of ian tame. . ... The ah soa remark ‘that the District 
Magistrates generally state that the work of the Police in this respect, 
viz., detection of crime, was, on the whole, satisfactory”. Such a general 
remark is hardly of a convincing nature. Detection, age is getting 
more and more deteriorated and we have yet to see a Police officer, barring 
of course very few exceptions, working up a case on original lines. ‘There 
is none here who can compare favourably with a Scotland yard detective. 
, . « . The average policeman, as a rule, adopts what is familiarly 
known as the ‘Beaten path.’ He tries to bring in or get up evidence under 
this or that particular head and the moment that is done, he thinks he has 
done his duty . . . . Of late there is also a tendency to refer as false 
too many cases investigated by them. We do not suggest that false informa- 
tion is not given to the police. But we cannot help protesting against the 
singular way in which cases are referred as false. It may be said that it is 
open to the Magistrates to take such cases on file and dispose of them according 
to law. It 4 very rarely that a Magistrate troubles himself a 
such things and not infrequently he agrees with the investigating officer an 
strikes the case off the file. In some cases thus disposed of, the Police officer 
manages to get the sanction of the Superintendent to prosecute the rap Ign 
for giving false information. The report does not give usan idea of the 
nNiia bet bf caste thus referred as false and = atel A aagenpiochiorngs oa 
Such information will be of great use in determin 
ore | tance ou of the Police officer. We hope that in future the 
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report will also contain this information. . . . . The villa; e officers 
are not properly treated by the superior officers of the Police with the 
consideration which their position justly entitles them ‘to. A onstable is 
nothing if not dominecring in bis tone and action. He thinks that a villag 
head is his subordinate, bound to carry out his orders. The relation between 
these two officers is generally not very happy and we are glad to: note that 
the Government have laid special stress on the importance of the inferior 
officers co operating heartily with the village officers and treating them with 
consideration. Whenever the Superintendents, their Assistants and Deputies 
are on tour, they must make it a point to collect the village officers together 
in some central places and explain to them personally the nature of their 
obligations. If this is done, villuge officers will be made to feel their responsi- 
bility in the matter and cordial relations will be established tending to 
greater peace and security .... .” 


(d) Education. 


8. The Swadesamiiran, of the 13th. December,* writes :—On the occasion 
of the debate on the Budget in the Vicerega 
Council two years ago, Sir Edward er 
declared that it was under consideration to give free appar education in 
India and that the opinion of the Provincial Governments would be taken on 


Free education. 


this subject. Though it was eagerly expected that the final decision on this 


oint would be announced on the occasion of the discussion of the Budget 
inthe beginning of this year, neither the Government nor the non-official 
members made any remark about it. Though it will surely cost a great deal 
to make primary education compulsory, it is believed that it will not cost so 
much to give free primary education to those who seek it, and so every one 
thought that this would speedily come to pass. But, we see from the speech 
of Sir Arthur Lawley at Cuddapah that this proposal has not been carried only 
on account of the additional expenditure it might entail. Every civilised 
Government in the world has admitted that itis the duty of a Government 
to create every convenience for the por in respect of their education. In 
every western country and even in Japan, primary education has been made 
both compulsory and free and these Governments have not cared for the 
expenditure they had to incur under this head. Such being the case, it does 
not become our Government to hesitate in spending money on the education 
of the people, and especially so because India is a vast country and pays the 
Government an ample revenue. Education is the basis of life in every 
country and it is only this that will lead to intelligence, good conduct and 
wealth. If the crores of agriculturists and artisans in India knew also to 
read and write, it would improve their condition in many ways. : The_ 
Government should not plead inability to help this great cause with funds. 
More than three-fourths of the income of the Government of India is. spent 
on the military, the police and the salaries of officials, and recently thé 
Government has even increased the military expenditure by fifty lakhs. 
While so much is spent on these, we cannot understand why the Government 
should hesitate to spend money on education, which is the cause of the 
happiness and freedom of the people. ) : 


(k) General. sini. 7 


9. The Swadesamitran, of the 18th December,* observes :—It is said that 
The deportations in Bengal. — the Bengal Government has deported a number 


of persons all on a sudden because it is afraic 
that their presence will hamper the efforts of the Police in bringing to ligh 
the existence of many anarchist associations in Calcutta which, it has reasot 
to think, have been doing their work from even before the pa ition. 0 
Bengal. No doubt it is quite necessary that the Government should take 
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ive steps to root out all anarchist associations 
Me discovery ‘of the existence of such associations will bo ma 
go od aeneaetaga the sudden deportation of nine respectable men without 
© charging them with an offence or bringing them to trial. If these 

hamper those who may come forward as witnesses during the trial of 
st, es st can also be tried and punished for it. But we cannot 
ve Wat Wey will commit such a folly, for it is unnatural to expect that 
aged men of education and status, respected by the people, will aid anarchism 
in any way. From the reply of Mr. Buchanan in the House of Commons to 
a question about these deportations, we see that the responsibility of this 
measure 18 thrown on the Provincial Governments. It is etrange, indeed, that 
Lord Morley should, at this juncture, have taken a step, relying solely on the 
wisdom of the Provincial authorities. At this moment, when the reforms are 
expected to restore peace and order among the people, Lord Morley and 
Lord Minto could have shown their usual moderation and tact. 


i0, The Nyagabhimani, of ee ce ge writes :—Certain vain 

> people say that it is only after the advent of 

Weasee eas oe mecowsary* — the British Government that the Indians have 

any kind of liberty and lead unanxious lives. But all cultured people assort 

that poverty took a strong hold of India and her people only after the British 

set their feet on her soil. Of these two statements, which is the correct one ? 

Certainly, it is the latter, and this can be well illustrated by a portion of the 
history of the British rule in India. 

All eivilised countries such as France and America regard the Press 
as a medium, pointing out the faults of the Government and the officials 
to the people ‘and the grievances of thegpeople to the Parliament. Our 
Indians *also’ began journalism, only taking tho cue from these nations. 
Our friends may remember that there was a dire famine in India some 
thirty years ago. During that period the Government not only stood 
aloof without helping the people in any way, but also increased tho taxes 
to enable it to increase the sulary of its officials. ‘The editors of newspapers 
naturally criticised this conduct of the Government. But this exasperated 
instead of correcting the officials of Government and the latter secretly got a 
measure styled the ‘‘ Native Newspapers’ Gagging Act ’”’ passed by the Viceroy’s 
Council in 1878 on the pretext that these newspapers were creating hatred 
between the Government and the people. This Act made the position of the 
native editors.so risky that some of them got severely punished for having 
spoken out, the.truth and some others entirely stopped their papers, while 
some more refrained altogether from publishing true facts. Seeing all this, 
the patriots of those days met together and prepared and sent up a memorial 
to the Parliament, protesting against this ‘Gagging Act.” The then 
Minister in England was the brother of our Lord Morley and so he never paid 
any heed to this memorial. But his successor, Mr. Gladstone, realised the 


o 


evil effects of the measure complained against and replaced the haughty 
Viceroy who had passed it by Lord Ripon. ‘his nobleman made it his duty 
to do good to the natives of the land and re yealed the “ Gagging Act” in 
1882, sayin ¢hat it was only the officials who prevented all people living 
happily u er one Government and not the editors of newspapers thut were 
real seditionists. This is not the only guod he did to the people of India, 
and yet the petitions submitted by the Indians for an extension of his 
office as Viceroy for some more time were rejected. But such an extension 
was recently granted to Lord Curzon who was hated by the people here. — 

ng to the present period, the Governor-General, under the mis- 
sion that the native newspapers were helping the swadeshi movement 
ting in the people an ill-feeling against the White officials, has 
the “ Gaggine Act” of 1878 with even greater restrictions. At this 
‘even Lord Morley stands aloof without coming to the help of the 
‘Are these two persons wiser than Lord Kipon ? Does it not show 
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their narrowness of mind that they 
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having noted the arguments add 7 Lord Kipon against it? Then ag 
it was alleged that the manufacture of bombs was the ‘outeome of ‘t} 
seditious writings in native newspapers. But «fter the passing of this Act 
many native newspapers have stopped and the few that remain are. cons 
ducted quite in accordance with this Act. Still. has the manufactare . 
bombs been stopped ? No. ‘On the other hand, it is only increasing day by 
day. Does this not clearly establish that there is no connection between the 
native newspapers and the manufacture of these bombs? = + gf 
_ So, if Lord Minto will study the speech of Lord’ Ripon against the 
retention of the “‘ Gagging Act” and if Lord Morley will follow the course 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone then, they will themselves come tu know that 
there was no necessity at all for passing such an Act now. desig 7 


11. The Swadesamitran, of the 28rd December, observes :—“ The King, 
ge in the course of his speech before the Parlia- 

. The King’s speech on the ment was prorogued, stated that the Indians 
prorogation of the Parliament. © wore able to withstand the effects of famine, 
relying upon themselves, and that his officials were able not only to relieve 
the distress caused by it, but also to restore the country to ite normal level. 
Though these words are pleasing to our ears, how can they relieve: the real 
distress of the poor who are' suffering from hunger and disease? When even 
the middle classes, who are able to live, if not happily, at-least without 
difficulty in ordinary times, are not in a position to make both ends meet, 
the distress of the poor who.have to maintain a family on a daily wage of 
four to six annas can be realised only by those who move with them and not 
by the well-to-do higher classes. . As long as the poor continue in this state,: 
the spirit of discontent will not tea pear though unrest may subside in the 
country. Even Lord Minto once observed that it was only the poverty 
of the people and not defects in Government that was the cause of the unrest 
in India, and this is the truth. However much the Legislative Councils may: 
be expanded and greatness ‘and authority may be showered on. the educated 
classes, when we see our. poorer brethren famishing for want of food, it is not 
possible to get rid of a feeling that the Government has yet an important 
duty to perform. So we will impress upon the statesman, who are 
responsible for the welfare of India, the necessity of looking to this point 
at once. “ | : 


12. The Swadesamitran, of the . se December, Rear :—The long- 
yee expected reforms were published in yesterday’s 

_ The reforms of Lord Morley apart and they have sive aight donkitioes | 
to every one else—enti¥e satisfaction and much pleasure. Lord Morley has 
realised that incomplete attempts at reform will not be of any avail now and’ 
the reforms suggested by.him are based on broad principles and are such as 
to satisfy the wishes and aspirations of the Indians. I[f we accept these’ 
reforms with a full heart and conduct ourselves in such a way as to help the 
fulfilment of the objects of these reforms, we are sure to have reforms on a 
still broader basis very soon. | Lio 


The Swadesamttran, of the 21st December, observes :—As we expected, 
the reforms of Lord Morley have given entire satisfaction throughout India. 
Though some recent acts and speeches of Lord Morley a | even those 
who knew his farsightedness, culture and statesmanship, they did not com- 

letely lose confidence in him. He has now confirmed. his reputation for 
earning and strength of will by the reforms he has portion stir a ‘We can 
surely assert that hereafter discontented and anarchist ideas. will 
disappear and a pga relationship will be established betwee 
und the ruled, which will become stronger day by day. 
Province of Bengal, which has, of late, been the important sce 
and anarchy, has expressed great satisfaction at these reforms is a 


Z 
e 


‘ . 


‘ 


of their merits. Even in the House of Commons these reforms were received 
well, and it is satisfactory to see that even Lord Landsdown - ‘~ "tormar Vibleay 


nto, though he did not 
gislative Councils should 
and that Indians should enter 


e Hinds - Nesan, of the 2st December, says:—(Quite contrary to 
ts entertainec by many that no reforms may after all be laivelecca 
amimistration, owing to the present disturbed state of the country 
ry of State has now issued his reforms, entirely justifying our 
affection and sympathy towards our people. ns 


The Swadesamitran, of the 22nd December, says:—It is stated that 
Lord Morley feels glad that his reforms have been ‘received in India with 
satisfaction, and when the Parliament meets in March next, even this 
assembly will gladly note the effect of the reforms in India. At that time 
at least, we hope Lord Morley will carry out the other necessary reforms, and 
one of these is the abolition of the partition of Bengal. Though the present 
reforms have given satisfaction to all of us, the Bengal papers, retired officials 
in Be like Justice Mitra and even such men as Sir Pherosha Mehta and 
Gokhale have expressed their opinion that this must also have formed part of 
the reforms. In view of the complete restoration of order in India, Lord 
Morley will do well to change this hitherto “settled fact.’ One of the 
grounds of this partition was that Bengal was too big to be administered by 
a single Lieutenant-Governor. But the proposed reforms give an Executive 
Council to this official and so the administration of that province will becume 
easier, the burden of it being shared by the members of the Council. There- 
fore it is not difficult to bring aJl the Bengalee-speaking population under 
one Government and satisfy the people of Bengal. If, in addition to this, 
Lord Morley will also condescend to release all the political prisoners, 
complete peace will be restored not only in Bengal, but in every other 
The Swadesamiiran, of the 22nd December, writes :—Though we were, 

Bc gage for the last twenty-five years, demanding 

The reforms of Lord Morley. through the Congress that reforms should be 
introduced in our Government, we never expected that we would have such 
wide and important reforms, and especially we never believed that the 
Indians would be given a place in the Executive Councils. Apart from the 
immediate results of these reforms, they will form the basis for further 
reforms in the future and ultimately help the Indian people to become 
united and great like the Japanese. We have got these reforms only because 
Lord Morley is our Secretary of State, and it is a Liberal Ministry that is at 
the head of the Government. We could never have had these if the Govern- 
ment were Conservative or even if a Liberal like Sir Henry Fowler were 
our Secretary of State. Now that these reforms have given a proper share 
in the Government to the representatives of the people, there is no longer 
room for us to complain that the Government is not paying any heed to our 
prayers. : 
The - 
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4 a false position. It is stated that a Mopillah, who saw the ¢ neen’ | Proclama- 
(4 tion of 1858, observed, “ We have had many promises like this tillnow. _ 


} ; my doubt is how the Queen, living 5,000 miles aver will be abl o toc arry 
i E out her wishes here.’ The doubt of this Mopillah has proved true indeed 


r i , ? se - 
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ig because the Queen’s promises are yet to be fulfilled. We hope Lord 
nl Morley’s reforms at least will take shape instead of becoming waste paper 
|| along with previous despatches. ae are 
\ ASDHRATRAKASIEA, 13. Referring to the: reforms promulgated in the recent Despatch of 
Dia. ethos. | Lord Morley, the Andhraprukasika, of the 19th 
r| Oy December, observes:— ‘The public will un- 
doubtedly feel highly rejoiced at such important boons. They deserve the 
| appreciation of even the “ Extremists.” ‘There will no longer be any 
obstacles for granting more boons. Is there anything that we could do if 
1 such boons even were not so graciously granted to us? We can do nothing 
Ih but cry for them. ‘There are, indeed, strict laws prohibiting even such cries. 


The recent reforms. 


What can the discontented 1 tate do then? It 1s absolutely desirable that 
i they should give up anarchic acts and thoughts and rest contented. We 


1h _ pray the Government will pardon such persons as have been sentenced to 
it | yor. pas etc., for having out of discontent made thoughtless speeches 


: and committed thoughtless deeds because the said boons had not been 
é granted. | 

E — Referring to the recent reforms of India, the Sasilekha, of the 22nd 
: adras, 


Deo. 22nd, 1908. lecember, observes :—Ever since Lord Morley 
became the Secretary of State for India, the 
results of the administration of Lord Curzon have manifested themselves. 
The discontent and displeasure of the Bengalees at the English rule in India © 
increased. Lord Morley gave his sanction for severe measures which were 


enforced rigorously. Our countrymen became quite dispaired of all’ ho 


The recent reforms. 


| for India, because Lord Morley, himself had done so. But, however, he 
4 has taken much interest and consulted many prominent persons and our 
‘hh ) Viceroy, and endeavoured to improve the administration of India associating 
' | ? | some of our great men in the government of the country. At lust, he sent 


a despatch promulgating the recent reforms, recommended by the Viceroy- 
1 in-Council. Ifthe Indians hereafter improve their education and character 
; 1 and conduct themselves properly, evincing gratitude for the English govern- 


ment, the government of the country will eventually be in our own hands. 
Bit peas Paste. 14. A sub leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 19th December, referring 
i ’ , . ° 
Dec. 19th, 1908 . tothe reforms proposed to be introduced into 
{ The ation eetenne, the administration of the country, says that 


these reforms, as they at present stand, are highly beneficial to the country. 
Tus AnNDHRADESARAR- 


q a 15. The Andhradesaranjani, of the 10th December (received on the 26th 
ai Madras, Indien National Go December), observes :— Why should the Extre- 

a” Deo. 10th, 1908. — mists be too anxious about the resolutions on 

_ boycott, Swadeshi, national education and partition of Bengal? We also hold 
12 that these resolutions ‘are necessary, but it is not our opinion to force them 
on those who are not prepared to accept them. The proper course for them 
is to secure those resolutions by taking to the Congress a very large number of 
delegates holding the same views and by obtaining a majority of votes. Ifwe 
Vg fail to secure a majority, we must keep quiet. If we gain it, the opposition 
| must keep quiet. This is the principle that guides meetings. It is not fair to 
1} force one’s views on others and get away from the meeting if they are not 
i} accepted. If many persons holding the same views as we, attend the Congress, 
if why should not our resolutions be carried ? Is it not madness that they should 
as be required to be carried, when there is no majority on our side? As for the 
| remark that the Congress to be held at Madras is not a national one as it 
does not admit delegates who do not accept the creed, the advocates of that 


view do not seem to be acquainted with the history of the world. Accor 
MN to their principle, the Parliament in England and the Congress in America 
cannot be said to be national assemblies as the members thereof have to take 
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oath when joining them that they would abide by the rules of those assem- 


lies. Some might say that the Congress has been convened by some 
of the Congressmen who assembled at Surat, and not by all. We ies of 
= movements set on foot by a few good persons only, and others Joining 

em and infroducing necessary reforms gradually. After the trouble at 
Surat, it was thought impossible to get on with the Congress in future, with- 
out certain rules and regulations, and 800 delegates met and settled a plan of 
action. We must all accept it and try to improve it to the best of our ability. 
Those who have the welfare of the country at heart should not wrangle over 


petty affairs. 


IT].—Lxotsiation. 


16. A sub-leader in the Kerala Pairika, of the 19th December, approves 

Wen ce Cite bed of the — of the Act for the more speedy 

ae trial of anarchical offences and for the suppres- 

sion of associations dangerous tu public peace and remarks that although 

the opinion expressed by the Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, that this 

coercive measure should, if necessary, have followed and not preceded the 

promulgation of the proposed reforms, is in one way reasonable, yet as 

the continuance of these anarchical crimes unchecked, will be frought with 

danger to the country, the Government is justified in passing such a measure. 

In framing such measures, certain provisions may seem to be too severe, but 

considering the circumstances of the case they are unavoidable. But it is 

a matter for regret that innocent and respectable persons should be obliged 
to undergo inconvenience for the evil deeds of a few wicked persons. 


The Monorama, of the 18th December, while approving of the above 
measure, remarks that although it is necessary that anarchist should be dealt 
with severely and expeditiously, yet Government should take particular care 
not to implicate innocent persons along with the real offenders. 


VI.—MiIsca.LaNeovs. 


17. A leader in the Mitavadi, of the 20th December, referring to the 
Venugopal Chetti matrimonial case and to the 
outcry raised in some quarters that Government 
should take notice of the matter and punish 
Mr. Chetti, says that Government may doas they please in Mr. Chetti’s case, 
but it is high time for Government to take measures to put a ‘stop to the 

tration of the same injustice by Europeans in, India which Mr. Chetti 
is accused of as having committed in England. The article says that certain 
Europeans in India after consorting with native women for some time, either 
forsake them and the children born to them in such females,\to marry 
their own country women or quit the country leaving such women and 
children destitute and helpless. ‘These children, it appears, take the names of 
their fathers who are in most cases high officials of Government and to see 
them wandering in the streets destitute and penniless reflects great discredit 
on their fathers. The article, after dwelling at some length on the subject, 
says that it will be a good thing if some member of the Legislative Council 
were to ask Government whether they intend to take any action in regard to 
such injustice committed by Government officials. t 


Europeans consorting with 
native women. 


' 


{Issned, 29th December 1508.] 


Kanata Pararma, 


Deo. 19tn, 1908. 


Mrravanr, 
Deo. 20th, 1908, 


